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35  <^^nts  per  copy 


$250  a  year 


CLEAN,  WELL -EQUIPPED 
TOILET  and  WASH  ROOMS 

have  a  definitel}^  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  efficiency^  of 
workers.  The  Pacific  line  in- 
cludes a  wide  variety  of  styles 
to  fit  every  factory  requirement 
-lavatories,  toilets,  urinals,  tubs 
and  drinking  fountains. 


PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  Sale  by  All  Jobbers 


fAC 


OFFICES:     67    NEW    MONTGOMERY     STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
FACTORIES:    SAN   PABLO   AND   RICHMOND,    CALIFORNIA. 


THE   ARCHITECT  AND   ENGINEER 


Palliser  mid  Hills* 

-Arcm-tec-ics" 

-^  Jjerrum  Agency 

iKpo/inS  Gyniraaiors 


Roofings,    Felts 
Building  Paoers 
Wall  Board 
Floor  Covering 
Industrial  and 
Marine  Paints 
Waterproofing 

Materials 
Box-Board 
Paoer  Boxes 
Fibre  Containers 


Demand  Lasting 
Roof  Protedion 

The  constantly  increasing  number  of 
buildings  that  are  covered  with  Pabco 
RoDfs  is  due  to  the  demands  of  Archi- 
tects, Engineers  and  Owners  alike. 
They  know  that  these  roofs  provide 
the  highest  type  of  permanent  protec- 
tion— and  at  a  fair  price. 

Pabco  Roofs 

Guaranteed  for  10  and  20  years 

Because  of  the  high  quality  of  mate- 
rials, anl  the  admitted  superior  method 
of  construction,  PABCO  ROOFS  cost 
slightly  more  than  inferior  roofs.  In- 
variably, however,  they  prove  cheaper 
in  the  long  run,  because  of  their  low 
cos/,  per  year  of  se-vicc. 


Write  for  Specifications  and 
Complete  Details 

':niE  PAKAFFINE  COMPANIES.  INC 

Sun  Francisco.  California 


Manufacturers 


r 
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STEEL    BARS 


PO  R 


CONCRETE     REINEORCEMENT 


FABRICATED 

AND 

INSTALLED 


"HYDRATITE 


LUMP    SUM 
BIDS 

ON 

WORK 

COMPLETE 


Office,  444  MARKET  STREET 

Warehouse,   10th  and  Bryant  Streets 

Phone:     Sutter  2720 

n     FOR  WATERPROOFING  AND     "UnRNQTnNF" 
HARDENING    CONCRETE  nUnnOIUnC 


Kelly  &  Jones 
Valves  and  Fittings 
are  Dependable 


BYERS  Genuine  Wrought  Iron 
Pipe,  Republic  Steel  Pipe,  Com- 
lete  Line  Plumbing  Supplies. 
Large  stocks  for  prompt  delivery 


California  Steam  & 
Plumbing    Supply  Co. 

671-679    Fifth  St.,  cor.  Bluxome 
San  Francisco,  California 
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l-tl^M^MJi'"^  COMPANY 

t    /■SAN  F/fAMCmCO  OAKLAND 

M/ssioM  a  aeeoiwsTs.      tekth  biHarrisoii  sts 


Contractors  Cannot  Agree 

as  to  percentage  of  labor  and  material  saved  in  using 

over  other  expanded  metals;  majority  claim  20%  saving  —  others  more. 
Labor  is  high,  material  higher,  11  A  MIB  cuts  down  cost  of  both— pres- 
ent conditions  demand  your  immediate  investigation  where  metal  lath 
is  needed.     Phone  Market  8357. 


TRUXCON 

BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


Largest  stock  of  fireproof  material  and 
reinforcing  bars  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Truscon  Steel  Company 

CHAS.    HOLLOWAY,  JR.,    BRANCH   MANAGER 

527  Tenth  Street,  San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  tli 
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W.  <&  J. 
SLOANE 


Carpetings  Furniture 

Rugs 

Linoleum    Window  Shades 

Wall  Papers 

Interior  Decorations 


216-228  Sutter  Street 

Tel.  Garfield  2838       San  Francisco 


Whale - 
bone-ite 


has  proven  under  tirre  and  aca- 
demic tests  to  l:e  the  best  clo;et 
seat  rrade. 

Representative,  also,  of  SLOAN  VALVE 
COMPANY 

EDWARD   C.  WHALEN 

Monadnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIF. 


PROMETHEUS 

The  Electric  Food  and  Plate  Warmer 

Wherever  meals  are  cooked  and  served,  in 
apartments,  residences  and  institutions,  Pro- 
metheus is  a  highly  valued  asset.  The  wire- 
less heating  units  placed  independently  of  the 
shelves  keep  food  hot  and  tasty  until  ready  to 
serve  and  cannot  injure  the  finest  china. 
Write  for  information  and  list  of  installations 

The  Prometheus  Electric  Co. 

Manufacturers 
511  West  42d  Street,  New  York 

M.  E.  HAMMOND 

217  Humboldt  Bank  Building,    San  Francisco 


Poun d- foolish    Chen  ts 

IN  designing  a  new  factory  it  happens 
frequently  that  the  client  wishes  to 
effect  economies  in  the  most  unwise 
places.  One  place  in  which  the  thought 
of  economy  should  never  enter,  is  in 
plumbing  equipment.  Nothingwill  do  so 
much  to  promote  contentment  and  insure 
productivity  among  the  workers  as  the 
highest  grade  of  sanitary  equipment, 
wisely  installed.  Our  long  experience  in 
this  field  enables  us  to  assist  architects, 
confronted  by  hesitant  clients,  with  data 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  other 
employers. 

(;_/l  statement  of  your  problem  will 
enlist  our  prompt  co-operation 

Frederick  A.  Hamilton 

Sales  Agent 

Sho'w  '■Rooms: 

RIALTO    BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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^n/E  are  proud  of  the  marvelous 

achievements    of    American 

Architects;    proud  of  our  share 

m  their  success;  proud  also  that  our 

VAN  DYKE  K![:i 

rank    among    America's    foremost 
accomplishments. 

Samples  of  your  favorite  degrees  and 
an  artist  eraser  sent  upon  request  on 
your  business  stationery.  Address  us 
at  37  Greenpoint  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


EBERHARD  FABER 

"The   Oldest    Psncil  Factory    in  America" 
NEW  YORK 


^Ji(fii(fHnf»t((uf(([Mfi»r(ffn>>ffnf(UfMnnifiinniMiifintMiiiinmff(mr(iifiiiiifi^ 
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p.  Noble,  Pres. 

E.  B.  Noble,  Vice-Pres. 

A.  E.  Wilkins.  Sec'y 


Beam,  Angle,  Channels,  and  Universal 
Mill  Plates  for  immediate  ship- 
ment from  stock 


f  arifir  Enllms  Mxil  (Eo. 


SUPPLIERS    OF 


FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  Forgings, 
Bolts,  Rivets,  Frogs,  Switches,  Cast  Iron  Castings 

General  Office  and  Works 

17th  and  MISSISSIPPI  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Market  215 


Phones:    Garfield  2575  and  2576 


WESTERN  IRON  WORKS 

W.  B.  Morris,  President  H.  H.  Morris,  Vice-President  L.  J.  Gates,  Secretary 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  and 
STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Plates  and  Steel      141-147  Beale  Street  and  132-148  Main  Street 

Wheelbarrows  Carried  in  Stock  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FORUM  BUILDING.  SACRAMENTO,  CAL, 
R.  A.  Herold,  Architect 

Progress  Picture  of  the  four  story  addition 
to    Sacramento's    largest    office    building. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRI- 
CATED AND   ERECTED  BY 

The  Palm  Iron  and 
Bridge  Works 

(Incorporated) 

15th  and  R.  Sts.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Cast  Iron  Stairs  and  Store  Fronts 

Bank  and  Office  Railings,  Elevator 
Enclosures   and    Fire   Escapes. 

C.  J.  HILLARD  CO.,  Inc. 

Nineteenth  and  Minnesota  Streets 

Telephone  Mission  1763  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Company,    Crocker    Bldg., 

san    firancisco. 
^  M.^^^^^i^'  P'-essed  Brick  Company  and  United 
Materials   Co.,    Crossley  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,   Livermore,   Cal 
ASBESTOS   ROOFING,   PACKING    ETC 

a.  -H-  Robertson  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

a)^;i^°''"':4^^"^\"^  P°-'    San   Francisco,   Los 
Angeles   and   Portland,    Ore 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS 

Grmnell  Co.  of  the  Pacific,  453  Mission  St.,  San 
-rrancisco.  ' 

SolL^r^^'^^-^'^^-^'""^   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher    Co.,   424   Howard    St 
ban  Francisco.  ' 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 
AwJTNGT,^TENTt^|#^--'  ^an  Francisco.        ' 

^cis^o."^'"™"^'"'  ■^'■°"''  ^^  ^'"^   St..   San  Fran- 
BANK  FIXTURES  AND  INTERIORS 

r  "k  Vk^'"'!'^:^  2^^  "^'^  St.,  San  Francisco. 

cbco  ^  ^°-  ^^^  ^^'^^'  St.,   San  Fran- 

^cSco.^^"^-    ^°-    ^^^    ^^^^nan    St.,    San    Fran- 
^^'^'^^^. Manufacturing  Co.,   64   Rausch   St..   San 

^FrSi.''    ^''^    ^°-    '^^    ^'^^'°"    St.,    San 

^Sip^hT/h'^c;"";'^  Company,  San  Francisco, 
"JakJand   and    Santa    Clara 

BELTING  AND  PACKING 

^MissToi^^'sf^'^"^  r'^  ^"'^'"^  Company,  519 
mission    bt.,    ban    Francisco. 

Ralphs-Pugh  Co.   530  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 
Fr^nc?s°co  '"'^   ^°-'    '°^    ^°^^^"^    St.,    San 

BLACKBOARDS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Reno,  Nevada. 
Fufr.r  n 'u^'r '^^  and  Greenboards,  Rucker- 
«i^i  Qf  o  Company  Coast  agents,  677  Mis- 
sion St.,  San  Francisco;  also  Oakland  and 
JLos  Angeles. 
BLINDS— VENETIAN   AND    DIFFUSELITE 

J.  G.  Wilson  Corporation,  Metropolitan  Bldg, 
Los  Angeles;  Waterhouse- Wilcox,  Underwood 
Bldg.,   ban  Francisco 

Western  Venetian  Blind  Co.,  Long  Beach  Ave.. 
Los  Angeles.  ' 

BOILERS 

Califoraia  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72    Fremont    St.,    San   Francisco. 

l<ranklin  Water  Tube  Boiler,  General  Machin- 
ery and  Supply  Co.,  39  Stevenson  St.,  San 
rrancisco. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  System,  Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  117  New  Montgomery  St.,  San 
rrancisco. 


General   Boilers   Co.,   322   Monadnock  Bide,    San 
rrancisco. 

BONDS    FOR    CONTRACTORS 

Arnerican  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co.,  Balboa 

-bldg.,  ban  Francisco. 
Bonding  Company   of  America,   Kohl   Bldg.,    San 

rrancisco. 
Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 

Insurance  Exchange  Bldg.',   San  Francisco. 
Globe   Indemnity   Co.,    120   Leidesdorfif   St.,    San 

rrancisco. 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  Merchants 

Exchange    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Fidelity   &   Deposit    Co.    of   Maryland,    Insurance 

Exchange,   San   Francisco. 
■^°'\".,H.     Robertson,    621    First    National    Bank 

Buildmg,    San   Francisco. 
National    Surety    Co.    of    New    York,    lOS'  Mont- 
gomery  St.,    San   Francisco. 
BRASS   GOODS,    CASTINGS,   ETC. 

H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Co.,  635  Mission  St.. 
San   Francisco. 
BRICK— PRESSED,    PAVING,    ETC. 

California    Brick   Company,    Niles,    Cal.,    and   604 

Mission  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Livermore   Fire   Brick   Works,    Niles,   Cal. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Company,    Crocker    Bldg.. 

San   Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg.,  Los 

Angeles. 
United  Materials  Co.,   Crossley  Bldg.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
BRICK  &  CEMENT  COATING 

Armorite  and  Concreta,   manufactured  by  W.   P. 

Fuller   &   Co.,   all   principal   Coast   cities. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
R.     N.    Nason    &    Co..     151    Potrero    Ave..    San 

Francisco. 
Glidden    Stucolor   Liquid    Cement    Coating.      The 
Glidden   Company.    123  Hooper   St..   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co..  Inc..  Boston,  Mass., 
manufacturers   of    Bay   State    Brick   &    Cement 
Coating.      Hambley  &    Son,    agents,    San    Fran- 
cisco and   Los   Angeles. 
BRICK  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land,  Tacoma   and   Spokane. 
Armorite  and  Concreta,   manufactured  by  W.   P. 
Fuller   &   Co.,   all   principal   Coast   cities. 
BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 
Joost    Bros.,   agents   for    Russell   &   Erwin   Hard- 
ware,   1053   Market   St..   San   Francisco. 
The   Stanley  Works,   New   Britain,   Conn.,   repre- 
sented   in    San    Francisco   and   Los   Angeles   by 
John    Rountree   &   Co. 
Palace  Hardware  Company,  Agents  Corbin  goods, 

581   Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.   Co..  Aurora;  Ewing-Lewis 
Co.,   626   Underwood   BUlg..    San   Francisco. 


GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER 
GRINNELL  COMPANY 


VALVES 
PIPE  and  FITTINGS 


OF  THE  PACIFIC 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 
453  Mission    Street,    San    Francisco 


CHEMICAL  FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 
and  FIRE  ENGINES 
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NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH  ^S;i' 

nom'icafl'n'k  Dl.rffi"l^g^  WALLS.CEILINGS.  Etc.     Eco- 

on   the  Pacific    Coast  to^tand   our   cWtic   cJndfiits    ^^ 

R.  N.  NASON  &  CO.,  Paint  Makers 

51  Potrero  Ave.— SAN  FRANCISCO— 436  Market  St. 


PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
LOS  ANQELES 


ARCHITECTS-    SPECIFICATION    INDEX-Co««„ued 


BUILDING  MATERIAL,  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 
Pacific    Materials    Co.,    Underwood    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    523    Market    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

CABINET  MAKERS 

Home    Manufacturing    Company,     543    Brannan 
St.,   San   Francisco. 

Fink  &   Schindler  Co.,   218    13th   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch  St., 
San  Francisco. 
CARPETS 

W._&  J.    Sloane,   216-228    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

CASEMENT  WINDOW  HARDWARE 

Richards-Wilcox    Mfg.     Co.,     Aurora,     111.,    and 
Underwood   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
CASTINGS 

Dow-Herriman   Co.,    140  Howard   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 

CEMENT 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago.     (See  advertisement  for  Coast  Distribu- 
tors.) 
Mt.   Diablo,  sold   by  Henry   Cowell   Lime   &   Ce- 
ment Co.,  2   Market   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Medusa    White    Portland    Cement,    manufactured 
by   Sandusky   Cement   Co.,   represented   in    San 
Francisco    by    Pacific    Building    Materials    Co., 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Old  Mission  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Mills  Building 
San  Francisco. 
CEMENT   EXTERIOR   FINISH 

Concreta,   sold  by  W.   P.   Fuller   &   Co.,   all   prin- 
cipal  Coast  cities. 
Glidden    Stucolor   Liquid    Cement    Coating.      The 
Glidden  Company,   123  Hooper  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
Oakland,      Los     Angeles,      Portland,     Tacoma, 
Spokane;    and   Pacific   Building  Materials   Co., 
525    Market   St.,    San   Francisco. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
CEMENT  EXTERIOR  WATERPROOF  PAINT 
Armorite,  sold  by  W.  P.   Fuller  &  Co.,   all  prin- 
cipal   Coast  cities. 
Bay   State   Brick  and   Cement   Coating,   manufac- 
tured   by    Wadsworth,    Howland    Co.,    Boston, 
Mass. 
Jarnes   Harabley   &   Son,    Distributors,    San   Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles. 
Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.    1    Drumm    St., 

San  Francisco. 
Imperial  Waterproofing,  manufactured  by  Brooks 
&   Doerr,   Reed   Baxter,   agent.   Merchants  Na- 
tional    Bank   Bldg.,    San    Francisco 
Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  34  First  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Medusa    White   Portland    Cement,    manufactured 
by  Sandusky   Cement   Co.,   represented   in    San 
ro?"?'/'^'?   ^y    Pacific    Building    Materials    Co., 
„.^,/2S    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 
CEMENT  FLOOR   COATING 

Fuller's   Concrete  Floor  Enamel,  made  by  W.   P 
Fuller  &   Co.,   San  Francisco. 


Glidden   Concrete   Floor   Dressing.      The   Glidden 
Company,   123  Hooper  St.,   San  Francisco 
CEMENT   GUN 

Cement   Gun   Construction   Company   of   Califor- 
n^.^l%  ^°^   ^^"'"^   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
CEMENT   TESTS-CHEMICAL   ENGINEERS 
Robert    W.    Hunt    &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
I'rancisco. 
CHURCH  INTERIORS 

^J"n    ^   Scli'"dl",    218    13th    St.,   San   Francisco. 
**",l'^nj*lanufactunng  Company,  64  Rausch  St 

San   Francisco.  '' 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St 
ban  iTancisco. 

CHUTES— SPIRAL 

Haslett  Warehouse  Co.,  310  California  St.,  San 
rrancisco. 

CLAY   PRODUCTS 

Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  604  Mission  street, 
ban  rrancisco. 

W.E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg., 
Los   Angeles. 

COLD    STORAGE   PLANTS 

H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Second  and  Howard 
Sts.,   San  Francisco. 

T.  P.  Jarvis  Crude  Oil  Burning  Co.,  275  Con- 
necticut  St.,   San   Francisco. 

Vulcan   Iron   Works,    San   Francisco. 
COMPRESSED  AIR   CLEANERS 

United  Electric  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  mfr,  of  Tuec 
Cleaner,  sold  by  San  Francisco  Compressed 
Air  Cleaning  Co.,  Sutter  and  Stockton  Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

CONCRETE   CONSTRUCTION 

Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Clinton   Construction    Co.,    140   Townsend   street, 

San    Francisco. 
K.     E.     Parker    Co.,     Inc.,    Clunie     Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Palmer     &     Petersen,     Monadnock     Bldg.,     San 

Francisco. 
I.  M.   Sommer,  401   Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Steelform     Contracting    Company,     681     Market 

St.,   San   Francisco. 

CONCRETE   MIXERS 

Austin      Improved      Cube      Mixer.        Stuart      S. 

Smith,    625    Market    Street,    San    Francisco. 
Foote    and    Jaeger    mixers    sold    by    Edward    R. 
Bacon  Co.,  51  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco,  also 
Los  Angeles. 
Ransome  mixers  sold  by  the  Garfield  Co.,  Hearst 
Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

United    States    Steel    Products    Co.,    San    Fran- 
cisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seattle. 


SAMSON     SPOT     SASH 


CORD 


, ,   J        ,  Spot    It    iiv    tiik    SroTS 
Made  of  extra  quality  cotton  yarn,  firmly  braided  and   smoothly  finished.      Cavefullv   inspected  and 
guaranteed  free  from  all  imperfections  of  braid  and  finish.       -->-Can  be  distinguished  at   a  glance 
by    our  trade-mark,   the   Colored   Spots.     Send  for  catatogiic  and  saiuHcs- 
Pacific  Coast  Agent,   JOHN  T.   ROWNTREE,  Inc.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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■We  have  returned  to  our  policy-holders  annually  for  33  years  never  less  than  30%  of  the 

premium   as   a   dividend.      Dividends    declared   during-   1919,   $2,017,893. 

AMERICAN  MUTUAL  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  BOSTON 

Assets  $8,654,667  Siixplus  $1,417,173 

WORKMEN'S     COMPENSATION,   AUTOMOBILE,    TEAMS    AND    PUBLIC 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

SAN   FRANCISCO   BRANCH   OFFICE 

1816  Balboa  Building".     Telephone  Kearny  3202 
N    F    Hesseltine,  California  Manag-er.  C.   H.   Gray,  Assistant  Manag-er. 


ARCHITECTS-    SPECiri 

CONCRETE  REINFORCEMENT   (Continued) 

'Iwisted  Bars.  Sold  by  Guiin,  Carle  &  Co.,  inc., 
444   Market    St.,    San   Francisco.  , 

Clinton  Welded  Wire  Fabric,  L.  A.  Norris  Co., 
140   Townsend   St.,   San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Rialto  Bldg.,  ban 
Francisco.  „^         ,    ,,    /-         Am 

Steel  bars  sold  by  W.  S.  Wetenhall  Co.,  450 
Irwin   St.,   San  Francisco. 

Triangle  Mesh  Fabric.  Sales  agents.  Pacific 
Materials  Co.,   525   Market  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Truscon  Steel  Co.,  527  Tenth  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. „    ,         ^         TA 

Badt  Falk  Co.,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
CONDUITS  ^^  J    c.      c 

Garnett,    Young    &    Co.,    612    Howard    St.,    ban 

Francisco.  .  ^ 

CONTRACTORS,   GENERAL 

Barrett  &  Hilp.   Sharon  Bldg.,   Sari  Francisco. 
K.     E.     Parker    Co.,    Inc.,    Clunie    Bldg.,     ban 

Francisco.  „       ^  ,  , 

R    W.  Littlefield,  357   12th  St.,  Oakland 
Unit  Construction  Co.,  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Larsen,     Sampson    &     Co.,     Crocker     Bldg.,     San 

Francisco.  „       ^        _ 

J    D.  Hannah,   142  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Chas.    Stockholm  &   Son,   Monadnock   Bldg.,    ban 

Herbert  Beckwith,  323  Newton  Ave.,  Oakland. 
A.  D.  Collman,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Qinton    Construction    Company,    140    Townsend 

St.,    San   Francisco.  „        „         „  . 

Monson    Bros.,    1907    Bryant   St.,   San   Francisco. 
W.    C.    Duncan   &    Co.,    526    Sharon    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco.  _   ,        ^        „ 

A     Knowles,    Call-Post    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
T    B    Gondwin.   110  Tessie  St..  San  Francisco. 
Lange  &  Bergstrom,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
McLeran    &    Peterson,    Hearst   Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
Robert  Trost,  26th  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
I    M    Sommer.  401   Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
CONTRACTORS'  EQUIPMENT 

Edward  R.   Bacon  Co.,   51   Minna  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco,  and   Los   Angeles. 
Garfield  &  Co.,  Hearst   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Smith,    Booth-Usher    Co.,    60    Fremont    St..    San 
Francisco;  228  Central  Ave..  Los  Angeles. 
CONTRACTORS'   INSURANCE 

Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York, 
Insurance   Exchange   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
CONVEYING  MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried,   San  Francisco,   Los  Angeles, 
Portland   and    Seattle. 
CORK  TILE,  INSULATION,  ETC. 

Van    Fleet-Freear   Co.,    Sharon    Bldg.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
CRUSHED   ROCK 

Coast   Rock   &   Gravel   Co.,    Call-Post    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco. 
DAMP-PROOFING   COMPOUND 

Armorite  Damp   Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 

Fuller  &  Co..   San   Francisco. 
Glidden's  Liquid  Rubber.    The  Glidden  Company, 

123   Hooper   St.,    San   Francisco. 
Hill.    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.    1    Drumm    St., 

San  Francisco. 
Imperial     Waterproofing,     mfrd.     by     Brooks     & 
Doerr,     Reed     Baxter,    agent.     Merchants    Na- 


CATION    INDEX— Continued 

tional   Bank   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
"Pabco"      Damp-Proofing     Compound,     sold     by 

Paraffine  Co.,  34  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 
DOOR    HANGERS 
Pitcher   H  inger,    sold   by    National    Lumber    Co., 

326    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Reliance     Hanger,     sold     by     Waterhouse-Wilcox 

Co.,   San  Francisco;   D.   F.   Fryer  &  Co.,   B.   V. 
.   Collins,    Los    Angeles,    and    Columbia    Wire    & 

Iron   Works,   Portland,   Oregon. 
Stanley     Works,     New     Britain,     Conn.       John 

Rountree,  agent,   Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Richards-Wilcox    Mfg.    Co.,    Underwood    Bldg., 

San  Francisco. 
DRINKING    FOUNTAINS 
Haws  Sanitary  Drinking  Faucet  Co.,1808HarmonSt. 

Berkeley,  and  C.   F.   Weber  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and   Los  Angeles. 
Crane    Company,    San    Francisco,    Oakland,    and 

Los  Angeles. 
Pacific   Porcelain  Ware  Co.,   67   New   Montgom- 
ery   St.,    San    Francisco. 
George   H.    Tay   Company,    Mission   and   Second 

Sts.,    San   Francisco;    10th   and  Harrison   Sts., 

Oakland. 
Haines,   Jones   &   Cadbury   Co.,   857   Folsom   St., 

San   Francisco. 
■     DUMB  WAITERS 

Spencer    Elevator    Company,     166    7th    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
M.    E.    Hammond,    Humboldt    Bank    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
ELECTRICAL   CONTRACTORS 

Butte   Electrical    Equipment   Company,    530   Fol- 
som St.,  San  Francisco. 
Butte  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  534  Folsom 

St.,   San  Francisco. 
Brown-Langlais   Electrical    Construction   Co.,   213 

Minna  St.,   San   Francisco. 
NePage,    McKenny    Co.,    589    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Newber  y    Electrical    Co.,     413    Lick    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,   424   Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Globe    Electric    Works,    1959    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
M.   E.   Ryan,   Redwood  City,  Calif. 
Rex  Electric  &  Engineering  Co.,  253   Minna  St., 

San   Francisco. 
H.   S.   Tittle,   766   Folsom   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Severin    Electrical   Company,    185    Stevenson   St.. 

San   Francisco. 
Spott    Electrical    Co.,    Sixteenth    and    Clay    Sts., 

Oakland. 
ELECTRIC   PLATE  WARMER 

The     Prometheus     Electric     Plate     Warmer     for 

residences,   clubs,    hotels,    etc.      Sold   bv   M.    E. 

Hammond,  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg., San  Francisco. 
ELECTRICAL   SUPPLIES   AND   EQUIPMENT 
Sierra    Electric    Company,    515    Market    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Garnett,    Young    &    Co.,    612    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Butte  Electrical  Equipment  Co.,   530  Folsom  St., 

San   Francisco. 
Safety      Electric      Company,      56-65      Columbia 
Square,    San    Francisco. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

SERVES  IN  CONSERVATION 

Through 

ASBESTOS  and  its  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 


THE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER 

TEMPERATURE    REGULATION 

Johnson  Service  Company 

(of  MILWAUKEE  —  ESTABLISHED    1885) 

Manufacturers  and  Installers  of  JOHNSON  „  ^*?J.       CONTROL 

fj?H  ^n'^T'^'^  residences,  hospitals,  baJika.  public  b™ildin|g  also  canneries 
and  all  kinds  of  industrial  plants— Hot  water  tank  rela^lators  Tr  and 
water  reducing-  valves.  icguiaiuis,    air    ana 

Rialto  Bldg,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Trust  and  Savings  BIdg.,  LOS  ANGELES 
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ELECTRIC  SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT-Cont. 
Drendell  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1345  Howard  St., 

ban  Francisco. 
R-  J-  Davis,  District  Sales  Agent,  Century  A    C 
Motors   and   Fans,    171    Second   St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 

ELEVATORS 

Otis    Elevator    Company,     Stockton    and    North 

Point,    San   Francisco. 
Spencer    Elevator    Company,     166     7th    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT 

Elevator  Supplies  Company,  Inc.,   186  Fifth  St„ 
San  Francisco. 

ENGINEERS— CONSULTING,    ELECTRICAL 
MECHANICAL  ' 

Chas.  T  Phillips,  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
irT^'J?^^^  A  ^";^??J?'  ^^=*lto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
ELEVATOR  DOOR  HARDWARE 

Richards-Wilcox    Mfg.     Co..    Underwood    Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 
FANS   AND    BLOWERS 
1°^^,  Ri"&i"s,  252  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 
Ideal  Heating  &  Engineering  Co.,   192  Erie  St., 
San    Francisco. 
FENCES— WIRE 

Standard    Fence    Construction    Co.,    77    O'Farrell 
St.,  San  Francisco,  and  310  12th  St.,  Oakland 
FILLING    STATION    EQUIPMENT 

S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 

ban    rrancisco. 
Wayne    Oil    Tank    &    Pump    Co.,    631    Howard 
St..    San    Francisco,    830    S.   Los   Angeles    St., 
Los    Angeles. 
FIRE  ESCAPES 

Palm  Iron  &  Bridge  Works,   Sacramento. 
Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
FIRE  INSURANCE 

Bankers    &    Shippers    Insurance    Co.,    Insurance 
Exchange   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
FIRE    SPRINKLERS— AUTOMATIC 

Grmnell    Company,    453    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Scott   Company,   243   Minna   St.,    San   Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire    Extinguisher   Co.,   424   Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
FIREPROOFING   AND   PARTITIONS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 

Los  Angeles. 
Richards-Wilcox     Mfg.     Co.,     Aurora,     111.,     and 
Underwood  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
FIRE  RETARDING  PAINT 

The  Paiaffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
Asbestos    Paints.       The    Glidden     Company,     123 
Hooper   St.,    San   Francisco. 
FIXTURES— BANK,    OFFICE,    STORE,    ETC. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San   Francisco. 
The    Fink   &    Schindler    Co.,    218    13th    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,   64   Rausch   St.,   San 
Francisco. 


Los 
San 

San 
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C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco, and  210  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
FLOOR  TILE 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827  Mission  St..  San  Francisco. 
FLOOR  VARNISH 

Bass-Hueter  and  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Varnish 
Works    816   Mission   St.,   San  Francisco. 

l-ifteen  for  Floors,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co 
ban    l<rancisco. 

Standard    Varnish    Works,    Chicago,    New    York 
and  ban   Francisco. 

R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    San    Francisco    and 
Angeles. 

The    Glidden    Company,     123    Hooper    St., 
rrancisco. 

FLOORS— HARDWOOD 

Inlaid    Floor    Company,    600    Alabama    St 
rrancisco. 

w/;-.°"  I  *^°-'  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White     Bros..     Fifth    and     Brannan     Sts.,     San 

rrancisco. 
Strable  Manufacturing   Company,   511    First   St., 
Oakland.  ' 

FLOORS— MASTIC 

Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.    1    Drumm    St., 
ban  I'rancisco. 
FLUMES 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  West   Berke- 
ley, Cal. 
FRUIT    DRYING    MACHINERY 

Ideal   Heating   &   Engineering   Co.,   192   Erie   St 
ban   Francisco, 

Fu'l:llDl2^rYSTEMr^'^  '^-  '^"  ^■"^""^'=°- 
S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 

ban    Francisco. 
Wayne  X)il  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  631  Howard  St.. 
ban   Francisco. 
FURNACES— WARM  AIR 

Mangrum   &    Otter,   827    Mission    St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Montague  Range  and  Furnace  Co.,  826   Mission 
bt.,  San  Francisco. 
FURNITURE— BUILT-IN 

Hoosier    Kitchen    Cabinet    Store,    Pacific    Bldg , 
San   Francisco. 
FURNITURE— SCHOOL,     CHURCH,     OFFICE 
HOUSE,  ETC. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San  Francisco. 
C.   F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Rucker-Fuller    Desk    Co.,    677    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
F.    W.    Wentworth   &   Co.,   539   Market   St.,    San 

rrancisco. 
Western   Office   Equipment   Co.,   467    Market    St.. 

San   Francisco. 
W..   &  J.    Sloane,    216-228    Sutler    St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
GALVANIZED  IRON  WORK 

Power  &  Pike  Co..   US  Beale  St..  San   Francisco. 
Tames   A.    Nelson,   517   Sixth   St.,   San   Francisco. 
GARAGE   HARDWARE 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  rep- 
resented in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
by  John  T.    Rowntree,  Inc. 


I.  M.  SOMMERj) 

CONTRACTORS  &^  ENGINEERS 


Phone  Kearny  4582 


401  Balboa  Bldg..  San  Francisco 
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KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 

BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSE  PUMPS 


OVERHEAD 
CARRYING 
SYSTEMS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St.,  S.F. 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFI 

GARAGE  HARDWARE— Continued. 
Kichards-Wilcox    Mfg.     Co.,    Aurora,    111.,    and 
Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
GARBAGE  CHUTES   AND  INCINERATORS 
Bradshaw    Sanitary   Garbage   Chute,    Bittmann   & 
Battee,    745    Folsom    St.,    San    Francisco,    sole 
agents   for    California. 
Kerner    Incinerator    Co.,    77    O  Farrell    St..    ban 

Francisco.  .  .  i      ,- 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 
70-72   Fremont   St..   San   Francisco 
GAS   STEAM   RADIATORS— FUMELESS,  ETC. 
Clow     Gas    Steam    Radiators,     F.     A.     Hamilton, 

^gent,    101    Rialto   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Ra-Do     Fumeless    Gas    Radiators,     manufactured 
and   sold    by    Baird-Bailhache    Co.,    478    Sutter 
St.,     San    Francisco. 
GLASS  ^  .JUT 

American  Window  Glass  Co.,  represented  by  L. 
H.  Butcher  Co.,  341  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco.  „        ..,/-. 

W.    I'.    Fuller    &    Company,    all    principal    Coast 

GRa'dING,  WRECKING.   ETC.     _ 

Dolan  Wrecking  &  Construction  Co.,  1607 
Market   St.,   San  Francisco. 

California  Granite  Co.,  Gen.  Contractors'  Ass'n, 
San    Francisco.  ... 

Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 
St.,    San    Francisco. 
GRAVEL  AND   SAND 

Coast    Rock  &   Gravel    Co.,    Call-Post    Bldg.,    San 

Del'  Monte'  White  Sand,  sold  by  Del  Monte 
Properties  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
HARDWALL   PLASTER  r-      a       tt         ■ 

Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
HARDWARE  ,       ^        „    c    ir      •      v,  ,^ 

Toost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  hard- 
ware,   1053    Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Corbin  hardware,  sold  by  Palace  Hardware  Co., 
581   Market   St.,   San  Francisco.  . 

Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora,  111.,  Ewing- 
Lewis   Co.,    626   Underwood   Bldg.,    San    Fran- 


HARDWOOD   LUMBER— FLOORING,   ETC. 
Inlaid   Floor   Co.,    600   Alabama   St.,    San    Fran- 

H    N    McNab,  2307   17th  Ave.,  Oakland. 
Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

White  Bros.,  cor.  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San 
Francisco. 

Strable  Manufacturing  Company,  First  St..  near 
Broadway.   Oakland. 
HE.^TERS- AUTOMATIC— GAS 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co.,  478  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland.  ,  ,     ,        t.   •   j 

Ra-Do     Fumeless    Gas    Heater,     sold    by    Baird- 
Bailhache  Company,  478  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    MATERIAL, 
ETC. 

.Alex  Coleman,  706  Ellis  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Gilley-Schmid  Company,  198  Otis  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


CATION    INDEX— Continued 

Hateley   &   Hateley,    Mitau    Bldg.,   Sacramento. 
Knittle-Cashel     Co.,     Inc.,     1820     Ellis     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
General   Boilers  Co.,   332  Monadnock  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
A.  Lettich,  365  Fell  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Moline   Heat,   Hobart   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
James  &  Drucker,  450  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
James  A.   Nelson,   517    Sixth  St.,   San   Francisco. 
Ideal  Heating   &   Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie  St.. 

San   Francisco. 
Illinois  Engineering  Co.,   563   Pacific   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
William    F.    Wilson    Co.,    328    Mason    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,   424   Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Scott  Company,   243   Minna   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Mechanical    Engineering   &    Supply   Co.,    908    7th 

St.,   Sacramento.  . 

John    Ringius,    252    Townsend    St.     (bet.    Third 

and   Fourth),   San   Francisco. 
George   H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland.  „        _ 

O.   M.   Simmons  Co.,   115   Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
HOLLOW  TILE   BLOCKS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Los 

Angeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,     Frost    Bldg., 
Los    Angeles. 
HOSE— GARDEN,  FIRE,   ETC. 

Ralphs-Pugh    Company,    530    Howard    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
HOSPITAL   FIXTURES  . 

Mott    Company    of    California,    553    Mission    ist., 

San    Francisco.  ,,.     .  ,    c-  j 

George   H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    isecond 

Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison    Sts., 

Oakland.  „  ,„„^^, 

HOSPITAL  SIGNAL  SYSTEM 

Holtzer-Cabot    system,    represented    by    Bittmann 

&  Battee,  745   Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Chicago     Signal     Co.,     represented    by     Garnett, 
Young  &  Co.,  612  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
HOTELS  ^  J  T,    .   c. 

St.   Francis  Hotel,   Powell,   Geary  and  Post   Sts., 
San  Francisco. 
ICE   MAKING   MACHINES 

Vulcan  Iron  Works,   San  Francisco. 
INGOT    IRON  .     V        A        • 

"Armco"     brand,     manufactured     by     American 
Rolling  Mill   Company,   Middletown,   Ohio,  and 
Monadnock  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
INSPECTIONS   AND   TESTS 

Robert   W.    Hunt   &   Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

^^bnnitc   Boiler  Kote,    sold   by   California   Plastic 
Products    Co.,    521    Sheldon   Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
INCINERATORS 

Kerner    Incinerator    Co..    77    O  Farrell    St..    San 
Francisco.  _„„^ 

INTERIOR    DECORATORS  c-        c        it 

Beach-Robinson    Co.,    239    Geary    St.,    San    Fran- 
Cisco. 


WILLIAM  S.  HAINES   &  CO. 

Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Heating  Systems 
VENTO  AUTOMATIC  VALVES 

"Everything   for  the   Heating   Engineer'' 
^       -m.  r        /-.T-*/rTt>r/-vTWTO      /^ r\      115  MISSION  STREET 
O.    M.     SIMMONS     CO.    SAN    FRANCISCO 
PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVF  Phone:    Douglas    5497 
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CLAREN-CEE.MusTo.Pres.  Joseph  B.  Keenan,  Vice-Pres.  GumoJ.  MusTo.Sec'y  &  Treas 

JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 


Phone  Franklin 

— asas 


MARBLE 


OFFICE     AND     MILLS 
535-565  North  Point  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFl 

Sonnenschein   Bros.,    470    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
E;  A-  Taylor  &  Co.,  251  Post  St.,  San  Francisco, 
ihe  iormey  Co.,  1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Freeman    Art    Shop,    386    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
,.  W    &  J.  Sloane,  216  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 
KITCHEN   CABINETS 

Hoosier    Kitchen    Cabinet    Store    (O.    K.    Brown, 
Mgr.),    Pacific   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT 

James  A.   Nelson,   517-19  Sixth  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
LAMP  POSTS,   ELECTROLIERS,   ETC. 

J.    L.    Mott    Iron    Works,    553    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
LANDSCAPE    GARDENERS 

MacRorie-McLaren    Co.,     141    Powell    St.,     San 
Francisco. 
LATHING  AND  PLASTERING 

MacGruer  &  Simpson,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
A.   Knowles,   Call-Post  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
Jas.   F.   Smith,  273  Minna  St.,   San  Francisco. 
LATHING   MATERIAL 

Pacific     Materials     Co.,     525     Market     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Key-Hold    Plaster    Lath    Co.,    Monadnock    Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Tenth  St.,  near  Bryant,  San 
Francisco. 
LIGHT,   HEAT  AND   POWER 

Great    Western    Power    Company,    Stockton    St., 
near    Sutter.    San    Francisco. 
LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Roberts    Mfg    Co.,    663    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
LIME 

Henry    Cowell    Lime    &    Cement    Co.,    2    Market 
St..    San    Francisco. 
LINOLEUM 

D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co.,  562  Mission  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
The    Paraffine    Companies,    factory    in    Oakland; 
office,    34    First    St.,    near    Market,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
W._&  J.    Sloane,    216-228    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
LOCKERS— STEEL 

George    H.    Trask,    Sacramento    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco,  representing   Durand   Steel   Lockers. 
LUBRICATING    OIL    STORAGE    TANKS    AND 
PUMPS 
S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
LUMBER 

California    Redwood    Association,    216    Pine    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Dudfield    Lumber    Co.,    Palo    Alto,    Cal. 
Hart-Wood    Lumber    Co.,    Fifth    and    Berry    Sts., 

San    Francisco. 
Pacific      Manufacturing      Company,      San      Fran- 
cisco,   Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 
Pope    &    Talbot,    foot    of    Third    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Portland    Lumber    Co.,     16    California     St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Sunset    Lumber    Company,    First    and    Oak    Sts., 
Oakland. 


CATION    INDEX-Continued 

MAIL  CHUTES 

American   Mailing  Device  Corp.,   represented   on 
Pacific   Coast   by   Waterhouse-Wilcox   Co.,    523 
Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 
MANTELS 

Mangrum    &    Otter,     827-831     Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
MANUAL  TRAINING  EQUIPMENT 

Richards- Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Ewing- Lewis  Co.,  626 
Underwood   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
MARBLE 

American  Marble  and  Mosaic  Co.,  25   Columbus 

Square,   San   Francisco. 
Joseph   Musto   Sons,   Keenan  Co.,    535   N.   Point 

St.,    San   Francisco. 
Vermont     Marble     Co.,      Coast     branches,      San 
Francisco,    Portland    and    Tacoma. 
METAL  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Fire  Protection  Products  Co.,  3117  20th  St.,   San 

Francisco. 
Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    Inc.,    523    Market    St., 

San    Francisco. 
U.    S.    Metal   Products   Co.,   330   Tenth    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
MILL  WORK 

Dudfield   Lumber  Co.,   Palo  Alto,   Cal. 
Pacific     Manufacturing      Company,      San     Fran- 
cisco,  Oakland  and  Santa  Clara. 
National    Mill    and    Lumber    Co.,    San    Francisco 

and   Oakland. 
The    Fink    &    Schindler    Co.,  218    13th    St.,  San 
Francisco. 
MOTORS  AND  FANS 

R.   J.    Davis,    Dist.    Sales   Agent    Century   Motors 
and  Fans,   171    Second  St.,   San  Francisco. 
OIL  BURNERS 

American      Standard      Oil       Burner      Company, 

Berkeley. 
Fess    System    Co.,    220    Natoma    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,   1337  Mission  St,,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
T.   P.   Jarvis   Manufacturing    Co.,    275    Connecti- 
cut  St.,   San   Francisco. 
W.    S.    Ray   Mfg.    Co.,   29    Spear    St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  862  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
OIL     STORAGE    AND    DISTRIBUTING     STA- 
TIONS 
S.    F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  631  Howard  St.. 
San   Francisco;    830    S.   Los  Angeles   St.,   Los 
Angeles. 
OFFICE  EQUIPA-IENT 

Western   Office   Equipment   Co.,   467    Market   St., 

San    Francisco. 
F.   W.    Wentworth   &   Co.,   539   Market   St..   San 
Francisco. 
ORNAMENTAL    IRON    AND    BRONZE 

California    Artistic     Metal    and     Wire    Co.,     349 

Seventh     St.,     San     Francisco. 
Palm   Iron   &   Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 
C.  J.  Hillard  Company,  Inc.,  19th  and  Minnesota 

Sts.,    San    Francisco. 
Schradcr   Iron    Works,   Inc.,    1247   Harrison    St., 
San    Francisco. 


KNITTLE-CASHEL  CO.,  Inc. 

HEATING  CONTRACTORS 


STEAM  HEATING 
HOT  WATER  HEATING 


VENTILATING 
POWER  PLANTS 


1820-22  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 


GENERAL  PIPE   WORK 
REPAIRING 

Phone  West  964 
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CAL-PA-CO 


On  Your  Best  Work  Specify 


CAL-PA-CO 

FOR  CONCRETE  BUILDINGS. 


DAMPSTOP  (Outside) 
W^ASHABLE   WALL    (Inside) 

Everything  Reliable  in  PAINT  and  VARNISH 
CALIFORNIA  PAINT  COMPANY,      OAKLAND,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  SINCE    1865  SAN   FRANCISCO   OFFICE.    MONADNOCK    BUILDING 


ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFICATION  INDEX— Continued 


OVERHEAD   CARRYING   SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply  Co., 

70-72    Fremont    St..    San    Francisco. 
Richards-Wilcox    Mfg.     Co.,    Aurora,    111.,    and 
Underwood  BIdg.,  San  Francisco. 
PAINT  FOR  STEEL  STRUCTURES,  BRIDGES, 
ETC. 
The  Parafiine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

Anti-Rust  Coatings.  The  Glidden  Co.,  123 
Hooper   St.,    San   Francisco.  ,   „   j 

Premier  Graphite  Paint  and  Pioneer  Brand  Red 
Lead,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company,  No.  1  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Wadsworth.   Howland   Co.,   makers  of   bay   btate 
Brick     and     Cement     Coating,     Boston,     Mass. 
Hambley  &  Son,  Distributors  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles. 
PAINTING,   TINTING.    ETC. 

I.  R.  Kissel,  1747  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

D.  Zelinsky  &  Sons,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  _        „ 

The  Tormey  Co.,   681   Geary  St.,   San   Francisco. 

Fick  Bros..  475  Haight  St.,   San  Francisco. 
PAINTS,    OILS,   ETC. 

California  Paint  Company  (see  advertisement 
above).  „       r,        -r. 

Magner  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Bass-Hueter  Paint  Co.,  Mission,  near  Fourth 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

The  Brininstool  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  the  Haslett 
Warehouse,  310  California  St.,   San   Francisco. 

The  Glidden  Company  of  California,  123  Hooper 
St.,    San   Francisco. 

R.  N.  Nason  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,   Portland  and   Seattle. 

W.    P.    Fuller   &   Co.,    all   principal   Coast   cities. 

"Satinette,"  Standard  Varnish  Works,  55  Ste- 
venson   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Palace     Hardware     Co.,     581     Market     St.,     San 
Francisco. 
PANELS  AND  VENEER 

White  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. ,„ 
PARTITIONS— FOLDING   AND    ROLLING 

J.     G.     Wilson     Corporation,     600     Metropolitan 
Bldg.,    Los    Angeles;    Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co., 
Underwood   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
PENCILS 

Eberhard    Faber,    Monadnock    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 

PIPE— STEEL  AND  WROUGHT   IRON 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.,  444  Market  St., 
San    Francisco;    1758    N.    Broadway,    Los    An- 

George    H.    Tay    Company.    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 
PLASTER  CONTRACTORS 

A.  Knowles.  Call-Post  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

MacGruer  &  Simpson,  540  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Tames  F    Smith.  273  Minna  "St..  San  Francisco. 
PLUMBING  CONTRACTORS 

Alex   Coleman,    706   Ellis   St.,    San   Francisco. 


Gilley-Schmid  Company,  198  Otis  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Hateley  &  Hateley.   Mitau  Bldg.,   Sacramento. 

A.   Lettich,  365   Fell  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Scott  Co.,  Inc.,  243  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Wm.   F.   Wilson  Co.,  328  Mason  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
PLUMBING  FIXTURES,  MATERIALS,   ETC. 

California  Steam  &  Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  671 
Fifth   St.,   San   Francisco. 

Jas.  B.  Clow,  plumbing,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Crane  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Gilley-Schmid  Company,  198  Otis  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co.,  857  Folsom  St., 
San    Francisco. 

H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Company,  635  Mis- 
sion   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  64  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  D.  H.  Gulick,  selling 
agent,    553    Mission   St.,    San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.,  67  New 
Montgomery    St.,    San    Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

Wm.  F.  Wilson  Co.,  328  Mason  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Whale-bone-ite   Fixtures,    sold   by   E.    C.    Whalen, 

325  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
POWER  LAWN  MOWERS 

H.    U.     Carter    Motor    Co.,    52    Beale    St.,     San 
Francisco. 
POWER  PLANTS 

Knittle-Cashel  Co.,  Inc.,  1820  Ellis  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
POWER    TRANSMITTING    MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried,   San   Francisco,   Los  Angeles, 
Portland,    Ore.,    and    Seattle,    Wash. 
PUMPS 

Chicago  Pump  Co.,  represented  by  Garnett, 
Young  &  Co.,  612  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco; 

Dow-Herriman  Company,  140  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco;    factory.    Petaluma. 

Simonds  Machinery  Co.,  117  New  Montgomery 
St.,    San   Francisco. 

Ocean  Shore  Iron  Works,  558  Eighth  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Company,  851-853  Fol- 
som  St.,    San    Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

California  Hydraulic   Engineering   S:   Supply   Co.. 
70   Fremont   St.,    San    Francisco. 
PUMPS— HAND    OR   POWER,    FOR    OIL   AND 
GASOLINE 
S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 

Dow-Herriman  Co.,  140  Howard  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  631  Howard  St., 
San  Francisco;  830  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los 
Angeles. 


R.J.Davis 

District  Sales 
Agent 


A. C.  Motors 
and  Fans 


Complete  stocks  carried  at:     171-173  Second  St.,  San  Francisco;  906  So.  Hope  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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^^'•'^^l BRENTWOOD,  CAL.  ^''^''"^  KEARNY  2074 

PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.  J.  RUSSELL,  Agent 

LUMBER 

SIMPLEX  SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SHINGLES 
Ship  Timbers,   Oil  Rigs  and 
Special  Bills  Cut   to   Order. 


16  California  Street San  Francisco,  Cal. 


from  tree  to  Consumer 

Pine  and  Redwood  Lumber 

SASH  DOORS  AND  MILL  WORK 

SUNSET  LUMBER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS— WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 
Main  Office  and  Yards: 

FIRST  AND  OAK  STREETS,  OAKLAND  Phone  Oakland  1820 


J 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc. 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 
859-869  THIRD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Mills,  Port  Gamble,  Port  Ludlow  and  Utsalady,  Washington 


STORM  KING  and 
AMERICAN  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 

FURNACE  FITTINGS  AND  REPAIRS 

Montague  Range  &  Furnace  Company 

327-329  JESSIE  STREET  Phone  Garfield  1422  826-830  MISSION  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  map<»«ne. 
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PUMPS   (Continued)  ,,.     .  j    c  a 

George   H.    Tay   Company    Mission    and   Second 
Sts  .    San   Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison   Sts., 
Oakland. 
REFRIGERATORS 

McCray    Refrigerator    Company,    San    Francisco 
office.    Monadnock    Bldg. 
REVERSIBLE   WINDOWS 
Hauser  Window   Company,    157   Minna  St.,    ban 
Francisco. 
ROOFING  CONTRACTORS 

Western    Roofing    Co.,    Inc.,    420    15th    St.,    ban 
Francisco. 
ROOFING  AND  ROOFING  MATERIALS 

Bender     Roofing     Company,     Monadnock     Bldg., 

San   Francisco.  .  ,  „  ^     ,         ,    u„ 

"Malthoid"    and    "Ruberoid,"    manufactured    by 

Paraffine   Companies,   Inc.     San  Francisco 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 

The'^'vulcanite  Roofing  Co.,  Texas  and  16th 
Sts  ,    San    Francisco.  _ 

H.  n.  Robertson  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

RUBBER   TILING  ^    ,.        ^  cio 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company,  518 
Mission    St.,    San    Francisco. 

'''ATlI^^frt?s%o..  525  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

^1K?  Monte   White    Sand,    Del    Monte  .  Properties 

Co,  401   Crocker   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
SCENIC  PAINTING-DROP   CURTAINS     ETC 
The    Edwin    H.    Flagg    Scenic    Co.,    1638    Long 
Beach  Ave.,   Los   Angeles. 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND   SUPPLIES 

C    F    Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,   San  Fran- 

'cisco;    512    S.    Broadway,   Los  Angeles. 
Rucker-Fuller   Desk   Company,   677    Mission    St., 
San   Francisco. 
SHEATHING    AND    SOUND    DEADENING     _ 
Samuel  Cabot   Mfg.   Co..   Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land,   Tacoma   and    Spokane. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First   St..  ban 
Francisco. 

SHEET  METAL  WORK      ^       ^       ,.         . 
Tas.  A.  Nelson.  517   Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Power  &  Pike  Co.,   128  Beale  St.,  San   Francisco. 
cisco. 

SHINGLE   STAINS  „       •     •     ,   r„,=t 

Bass-Hueter   Paint   Company,    all   principal   Coast 

Cabot^s' Creosote  Stains,  sold  by  Pacific  Building 

Materials  Co.,   525   Market  St.,   San  Francicco, 

Fuller's  Pioneer  Shingle  Stains,  made  by   W.   f. 

Fuller  &  Co..   San  Francisco. 
Argonaut   Shingle   Stains.    The  Glidden   Co.,    123 
Hooper   St.,    San   Francisco. 
SINKS— COMPOSITION 

Petrium  Sanitary  Sink  Co.,  Fifth  and  Page  bts., 
Berkeley. 
cxrvrT  Tf^fTXS 

H   H   Robertson  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Jas.  A.  Nelson,  517  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
STATIONERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Schwabacher-Frey    Stationery     Co.,     609    Market 
St.,   San   Francisco. 
STEEL  HEATING  BOILERS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 

7<\-72   Fremont    St.,    San    Franc  isro. 
General   Boilers  Co.,   332   Monadnock  Bldg.,   ban 
Francisco. 


STEEL  TANKS,  PIPE,   ETC. 

Ocean   S.hore   Iron   Works,    558   Eighth   St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Western     Pipe    &     Steel     Co.,    444     Market     St., 
San    Francisco. 
STEEL   AND    IRON— STRUCTURAL 

Central  Iron  Works,  621  Florida  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. ^  o  T- 

Dyer    Bros.,    17th    and    Kansas    Sts..    San   Fran- 
Golden  Gate  Iron  Works.   1541  Howard  St..  San 

Francisco.  ,    t    j- 

Mortenson    Construction    Co.,    19th    and    Indiana 

Sts..    San    Francisco.  ,,,...      .    <,» 

Pacific   Rolling   Mills,    17th   and   Mississippi   bts., 

San    Francisco. 
Palm   Iron   &   Bridge  Works,    Sacramento. 
U.     S.     Steel    Products    Co.,     Rialto    Bldg.,     ban 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Vulcan    Iron    Works,    San    Francisco. 

Western   Iron  Works,    141    Beale   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
STEEL   PRESERVATIVES     ^^       ,    ^  ^^ 

Hill.    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.    1    Drumm    bt., 
San   Francisco. 
STEEL  REINFORCING         „,,       ^        ^ 

Badt-Falk  &  Co.,  Call-Post  Bldg^,  San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Rialto  Bldg..  ban 
Francisco.  ,,,    ,,     i    ,.    c*.      c,, 

Gunn,  Carle  &  Co..  Inc.,  444  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco.  „       .     ^        ^         tt     - 

Truscon    Steel    Co.,    527    Tenth    St.,    San    Fran- 

w"^S°'   Wetenhall    Co.,     725     Second    St.,     San 
Francisco. 
STEEL  ROLLING  DOORS  ^     -^     ^   ■,, 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co.  Pacific  Build- 
ing Materials  Co.,  agents.  Underwood  Bldg., 
San   Francisco.  _  ,. 

J.  G.  Wilson  Corporation,  600  Metropolitan 
Bldg.,   Los  Angeles. 

STEEL   SASH  .,  ,         ,  ,.    u     p. 

Bayley-Springfield    solid    steel    sash     sold    by    I'a- 

cific     Materials     Co.,     525     Market     St.,     San 

"Fenestra,"'  solid    steel    sash,    manufactured    by 

Detroit     Steel     Products     Company.      Detroit, 

Mich.       Direct     factory    sales    office,     Foxcroft 

Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
U.    S.    Metal   Products   Company,   330  Tenth   bt., 

San   Francisco. 
STEEL    WHEELBARROWS 

Champion   and   California   steel  brands,   made  by 

Western     Iron     Works,     141     Beale     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
SUMP  AND  BILGE  PUMPS     . 

California   Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 

70-72   Fremont  St.,   San   Francisco. 

SWITCHES  ,  J        J        1^ 

Wemco    Safety    Switch,    manufactured    and    sold 

by   W.    E.   Mushet   Co.,   502   Mission   bt..   ban 

TANKs""fOR    oil,    gasoline,    KEROSENE, 
KTC 
S.    F.  'Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  631  Howard  St., 
San   Francisco;    830    S.   Los   Angeles    St.,    Los 
Angeles. 
TANKS— REDWOOD 

Redwood   Manufactures   Co.,     Hobart   Bldg.,   ban 

TELEPHON°E  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 
Bittmann   &   Battee,    745    Folsom    St.,    San    t  ran- 

Di^recT' Line  .  Telephone    Co.,     320     Market     St., 
San    Francisco. 


STEEL  SASH    —    FIRE  DOORS    —     SHEET  METAL 

Kalamein,  Copper  and  Bronze  Doors  and  Trim  Sheet  Metal  Work  of  Every  Description 

FIRE  PROTECTION  PRODUCTS  CO. 

3117-3119  TWENTIETH  STREET.  Near  Harrison,  SAN  FRANCISCO.         Phone  Mission  2607 
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THEATER  AND   OPERA   CHAIRS 

C.   F.  Weber  &  Co.,  365   Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Rucker-Fuller    Desk    Co.,    677    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

THERMOSTATS     FOR    HEAT    REGULATION 
Johnson    Service,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

TILES,   MOSAICS,   MANTELS,   ETC. 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827-831  Mission  St..  San 
Francisco. 

TILE  FOR   ROOFING 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg..,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
TRANSMISSION  MACHINERY 

Meese    Sl    Gottfried    Co.,     San    Francisco,     Los 

Angeles  and  Portland. 
P.  H.   Reardon,  57  First  St.,   San  Francisco. 

VACUUM    CLEANERS 

United  Electric  Company,  Canton,  O.,  manu- 
facturers of  Tuec  Cleaners,  sold  in  California 
by  San  Francisco  Compressed  Air  Cleaning 
Co.,  Stockton  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

VALVES— PIPES  AND  FITTINGS 

California    Steam    &    Plumbing    Supply    Co.,    671 

Fifth    St.,    San  Francisco. 
Crane   Radiator   Valves,   manufactured   by   Crane 

Co.,   Second  and  Brannan   Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
Sloane  Valves,  sold  by  E.  C.  Whalen,  325  Mon- 

adnock   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Grinnell  Co.,  453  Mission  St.,   San  Francisco. 
O.   M.   Simmons  Co.,   115   Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 

H.    Mueller    Mfg.    Co.,    635    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 
George   H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 

Sts.,    San   Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison   Sts., 

Oakland. 

VALVE  PACKING 

N.   H.   Cook  Belting   Co.,   317  Howard   St.,   San 
Francisco. 
VARNISHES 

California  Paint  Company,  1797  Twelfth  St., 
Oakland. 

W.  P.  Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 

R.  N. -Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland   and    Seattle. 

S.  F.  Pioneer  Varnish  Works,  816  Mission  St., 
San   Francisco. 

The  Glidden  Company,  123  Hooper  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Standard   Varnish   Works,  55    Stevenson   St.,  San 
Francisco. 
VENETIAN   BLINDS,  AWNINGS,   ETC. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Western  Blind  &  Screen  Co.,  2702  Long  Beach 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
VENTILATORS 

H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Power  &  Pike  Co.,  22-24  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 
VITREOUS   CHINAWARE 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Company,  67  New  Mont- 
gomery  St.,    San    Francisco. 
WALL  BEDS,   SEATS,   ETC. 

American  Automatic  Lock  &  Lift  Co.,  72  Fre- 
mont St.,  San  Francisco.  (Display  at  77 
O'Farrell   street.) 

Marshall     &     Stearns     Co.,     1154     Phelan     Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 
WALL  BOARD 

"Amiwud"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  The 
Paraiifine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


WALL  BOARD— Continued. 

"Liberty"    Wall    Board,    manufactured    by    Key- 
Hold   Plaster  Lath   Co.,    148   Hooper    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
WALL  PAINT 

Nason's    Opaque    Flat    Finish,    manufactured    by 
R.   N.    Nason   &   Co.,    San   Francisco,   Portland 
and   Los   Angeles. 
San-A-Cote    and    Vel-va-Cote,    manufactured    by 
the   Brininstool   Co.,   Los  Angeles. 

WALL  PAPER  AND   DRAPERIES 

Beach-Robinson   Co.,   239   Geary   St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  681  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 
W.   &  J.   Sloane,   216-228   Sutter   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Uhl  Bros.,  San  Francisco. 

WATERPROOFING  FOR  CONCRETE,  BRICK, 
ETC. 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &   Co.,    San   Francisco. 

Bay  State  Brick  &  Cement  Coating,  manufactured 
by  Wadsworth,  Howland  Co.,  Boston;  Hambley 
&  Son.,  Distributors  for  Northern  and  South- 
ern California. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land, Tacoma  and   Spokane. 
WATER    SUPPLY   SYSTEMS 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  System — Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  agents,  117  New  Montgomery  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Company,  851-853  Folsom 
St.,    San    Francisco. 
WHEELBARROWS— STEEL 

Western  Iron  Works,  Beale  and  Main  Sts.,  San 
Francisco. 

WHITE  CEMENT 

"Atlas  White,"  see  coast  agencies,  page   127. 
"Medusa   WJiite,"   sold  by  Pacific   Materials   Co., 
LTnderwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
WHITE  ENAMEL 

"Gold    Seal,"    manufactured    and    sold    by    Bass- 

Hueter    Paint    Co.      All    principal    Coast  cities. 

Velvet   White    Enamel.      The    Glidden    Company, 

123   Hooper   St.,   San  Francisco. 
"Silkenwhite,"    made    by    W.    P.    Fuller    &    Co., 

San    Francisco. 
"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnish    Works,    55    Ste- 
venson  St.,    San   Francisco. 
WINDOW  SHADES 

W.   &  J.    Sloane,   216-228   Sutter   St.,    San  Fran- 
cisco. 
WINDOWS,   REVERSIBLE,   CASEMENT,  ETC. 
Hauser  Window  Co.,   157  Minna  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
J.     G.     Wilson     Corporation,     600     Metropolitan 
Bldg.,    Los    Angeles;    Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co., 
Underwood    Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
WIRE  FABRIC 

U.    S.    Steel    Products    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg..    San 

Francisco. 
Clinton    Wire    Lath,    sold   by   L.    O.    Norris,    140 
Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 
WIRE  FENCE 

Standard  Fence  Co.,   310   IJth  St..  Oakland. 

WOOD   MANTELS 

Fink  &  Schindler,   218   13th   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Mangrum   &   Otter,   827    Mission    St.,   San    Fran- 
cisco. 


MOLINE  HEAT 


Hobart  Building 


San  Francisco 


TELEPHONE  SUTTER  3818 
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MOTT 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 

Architects  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  Showrooms,  553-555 
Mission  Street,  San  Francisco;  D.  H.  Gulick,  Sales  Agent.  Los  Angeles 
Office,  1001  Central  Building;   J.  R.  Mayhew,  Sales  Agent. 

Mott  Company  of  California 


?iBii»SiiPBBBHHS»HaBiiHSBBIiinii 


Mueller  ^ 
brass  goods 

Recognized  as  the  Standard  of  excellence 
in  plumbing.  It  pays  to  use  them,  and 
other  Mueller  Brass  Goods.  The  first 
cost  is  practically  their  last  cost. 

H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co. 

635  MISSION  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Automatic  Fire  Sprinklers 

Protect  your  building  and  business  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire  and  reduce   your   Insurance  Rate. 

Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 


FIRE  PROTECTION  ENGINEERS 


424-440  HOWARD  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
272  STEUART  STREET 


GENERAL  BOILERS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  OF   SALES 

Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  Patented  Steel  Portable  Double  Return  Tube 

Low  Pressure  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Boilers 

Pacific  Steel  Circulating  Tanks 

Pacific  Steel  Tank  Heaters  and  Storage  Tanks 

General  Office  and  Plant;  WAUKEGAN,  ILLS. 

Sales  Offices:  322  Monadnock  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  1310  South  Hill  St.,  LOS  ANGELES, 

CALIFORNIA.  A.  W.  MERRILL,  Manager 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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There's  a 


Fuller 


Paint,  Varnish, 
Stain  or  Enamel 

for  everything  that  needs  pre- 
serving and  beautifying. 

And  today,  as  during  the  past 
70  years,  the  name  "FULLER" 
means  the  same  high  standard 
in  Paints,  Varnishes,  Stains, 
Enamels,  etc. 

During  this  long  period  of 
t  i  m  e  ,  in  all  conditions  of 
weather,  season  in  and  season 
out,  FULLER  Products  have 
proven  their  superior  lasting 
and  beautifying  qualities. 

Thousands  of  homes  and  build- 
ings have  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  the  elements  and  are  giving 
the  maximum  service  through 
"FULLER  Paint  Protection." 

For  exteriors  and  interiors,  the 
FULLER  line  meets  every  pos- 
sible need. 

There's  a  special  FULLER 
product  for  everything  that 
needs  preserving  and  beauti- 
fying. 


W.  p.  FULLER  &  CO. 

Manufaaurers  (fO  YeaVS) 


AVlien   writing-   to   Athcrlisoi-s   |il«';iso   inriitioii    iliis    ma^'azini 
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CHICAGO 
SILENT 
SIGNAL 
HOSPITAL 
SYSTEMS 

GARNETT  YOUNG 
AND    COMPANY 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Engineers 

612     HOWARD     STREET 
SAN   FRANCISCO.    CAL. 

Seattle    -    Los  Angeles    -    Portland 

Hospital   Silent   Call   Sy^ems 


Hundreds  of  hospitals  all  over 
'^^  the  country  are  equipped  with 
these  efficient,  time-saving  Systems. 
In  far-off  China,  Greece  and  other 
foreign  countries  also,  there  are  hos- 
pitals installed  with  Holtzer-Cabot 
Systems.  Representative  architects 
invariably  specify  this  system  because 
of  its  Simplicity,  Flexibility  and 
Safety. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  walls  but  the 
wires — the  whole  of  the  operating 
mechanism  is  in  the  Locking  Button ; 
any  station  may  be  instantly  changed 
by  just  plugging  in  another  cord  and 
button.  This  simple,  safe  locking 
button  is  exclusive  to  Holtzer-Cabot 
Systems. 


MHoltzerCabotElectricC? 


BO    S  T  O  N 


MASS. 


BITTMANN  &  BATTEE,  Inc.,  Agents 


745  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Douglas  4405 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  tiiis  magazine. 
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Homes  Like  This  Have  Banished  Garbage  Cans 


Owner,  A.  Getty,  Wilshire  and  Hobart  Sts.,  Los  Angeles 
cArchitect,  T.  B.  Keim,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles 

THE  ICERyER 
IMCZAtER^TOR 
Is  built  into  the 
base  of  the  chim= 
n  ey  when  the 
house  is  erected. 
Consumes  no 
space  on  living 
floors:  requires 
but  little  added 
masonry. 


by  the  installation  of  the 

1^    e:   R   N    E  p 

i  M.  "Built  -  in- the -Chimney"   JLV. 

INCINERATOR 

This  added  refinement  makes  the 
home  more  livable,  promotes  sanita- 
tion, saves  unnecessary  steps  and 
provides  an  effective  means  for  the 
disposal  of  garbage, waste  paper,  paper 
boxes,  faded  flowers,  in  fact  all  house- 
hold waste.  There  is  no  odor  and  the 
waste  supplies  its  own  fuel— THERE- 
FORE, IT  DOES  NOT  COST  ONE 
PENNY  TO  OPERATE. 

SANITARY  CONVENIENT 

ECONOMICAL        ODORLESS 


Kerner  Incinerator  Co. 

77  O'FarrclI  St.     Factory.  38  Stanford  St. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

600  Metropolitan  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

See  Page  1132  -  Sweet's  Catalog 


Millwork  Manufactured 
and  delivered  anywhere 


PJans  or  Lists  sent  us    for  Estimates  will 
have  Careful   and  Immediate  Attention 


DUDFIELD  LUMBER 


JNO.  DUDFIELD 

President  and  Manager 


COMPANY 


JOSEPH  A.  JURY 

Secretary  &   Mill  Supt. 


Main  Office,  Yard  and  Planing  Mill  — PALO  ALTO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  i)lease  mention   this  ni;i;;;i7.ine. 
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San -a- Cote  I 


(GLOSS— Can  be  Scrubbed)  | 

AN  INTERIOR  WALL  FINISH  | 

For  bath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  office  and  | 

public  buildings.    Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and  contractors  about  this  | 

durable,  sanitary,  washable,  economical  wall  covering.     Brininstool  makes  a  | 

paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  piu-posely  good.  i 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES  | 

=                                           COLOR  GRINDERS  AND  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS  I 

I          Distributors — The    Brininstool   Co.,    1174    Phelan    Bldg.,    San   Francisco,    Cal. ;    The  = 

i      Brininstool  Co..   222  Abington  Bldg.,   Portland,   Ore.;   Schutz  Paint  Co.,  Fresno,   Cal.;  = 

i      Schneider,   Chappell  &  Jones,    Sacramento,   Cal.;    Salt  Lake  Glass  &   Paint  Co.,   Salt  = 

i      Lake   City,    Utah;    Griffin    Paint   Co.,    Ogden,    Utah;    Campbell    Hardware    Co.,    First  = 

i      and    Madison    Sts.,     Seattle,     Wash.;     Imperial    Valley    Hardware    Co.,     El    Centre,  = 

i      Calexico,   Imperial,   Brawley,   Seeley,   Cal.;    Spokane   Hardware  Co.,    Spokane,    \Vash  ;  | 

i      Continental  Paint  Company,  328   South  First  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal.;  Los  Angeles  ^^all-  = 

I      paper  &  Paint  Co.,  525  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  H.  A.  Berger,  3838  13th  St.,  = 

I      San  Diego,  Cal.;   H.   L.   Christian,  Blythe,  CaL;   Ezra  Thayer,   Phoenix,  Ariz.;   Miami  | 

i      Lumber  &  Supply  Co.,  Miami,  Ariz.  i 

=,iii„ niinin iiiiiiniiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiii iiiiiiiii mil imiiii mm mmi mimmiimmimmmimimimimmimmimip: 


ir 

D  c  c  >- 

.J 

AN    easy    sliding    door,    whether    it    be    in    home,    office,    or    public    building,^  means^ 
Convenience.    No  Architect  can  be  at  fault  in  specifying  '  Reliance    and     Urant 
Ball   Bearing   Door   Hangers, 

RELIANCE-GRANT  ELEVATOR  EQUIPiMENT   CORP'N. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents:  Park  Avenue  and  4!)th  Street,  New  York 

Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works ■    ■■■■■■■■  ^^^^  ?"'l,?'^^- 

D.  E.  Fryer  &  Co Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

ii,)iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii/iiiiiiiiMii/iniiiiiiiiinniiii)miiiiiiniii/iiniiin ii/iiii  i/iii/miTiiii/' 
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I  Bungalow  Building  Blox  | 

Hollow  Building  Tile 
Hollow  Partition  Tile 


California  Brick  Co. 

604  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BRICK 


Red  Ruffled  Face  Brick 
Paving  Brick 
Step  and  Walk 
Brick 


j/ 


y^  BRICK 

^  

^  Enamel  Brick 


Buff  and  Old  Gold 
Pressed  Brick 


Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works 

604  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fire  Brick   and 
Molded  Fire  Tile 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta  j 

TIIMIMIIIIinilllllllMllllllllllininillinilMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMinillllMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMIIIMIIIIIMIIMrilllHIMMMIMIIMINIIMMJIMMIMIMHIMIIIIIiniiniMMMirMIIII^ 
lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllli^^ 
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Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators 


"MADE   IN    SAN   FRANCISCO" 

Factory  and  Warehouse,  166-180  Seventh 
Street,  San  Francisco.    Phone  Kearny  66 


SPENCER  ELEVATOR   COMPANY 


Dow  RoTREX  Pump 

For  severe  suction  requirements 

We  also  nianufacture 

TRIPLEX  POWER  PUMPS 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

We  solicit  your  inquiries 

DOW  -  HERRIMAN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Office,   140  Howard  Street 
Phone  Garfield  612  ~"  Plant  Petaluma  Gal. 


SIERRA 

ELECTRIC  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.   GALA.  U.S.A. 


S.  H.  COUCH,   Apartment,    School   and    Industrial 

Telephones. 
Federal  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  Magneto  and 
Common  Battery  Telephones  ^  Wireless  Apparatus. 
Roth  Motor  Company  —  Motors  and  Generators. 
Schwarze  Electric  Co.  —  Bells  and  Horns. 
Standard  Electric  Tool  Company  —  Portable  Drills  and  Grinders. 
Palmer  Electric  Company  —  Safety  Switches. 
L.  S.  Brach  Mfg.  Co.  —  Telephone,  Telegraph,   Signal,  Lightning  Arresters. 

SIERRA  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


SEATTLE  BRANCH,  416  Maritime  Bldg. 


515  Market  St.,  Douglas  94  or  95,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


RA-DO"-"  RADIATORS 


FUMELESS 
GAS 

ALL  GAST  IRON— 3  Sizes  (3,  5,  and  7  Sections) 

The    Ideal    "Year -Round"    Heating   System 
For  The  Home — New  or  Old 

Easiest  and  Cheapest  to  Install 
Lowest  Operating  Cost 

BAIRD-BAILHACHE    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
478  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco  'Phone  Sutter  6858 
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OLD    MISSION 

PORTLAND   CEMENT 

COMPANY 


Each  shipment  of  "OLD  MISSION"  Portland  Cement  is 
guaranteed  not  only  to  equal  but  to  surpass  all  requirements  of 
the  standard  specifications  for  Portland  Cement  as  adopted  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  and  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials.  A  guarantee  Certificate  is  mailed  with  the  bill  of 
lading  of  each  car,  giving  number  of  car,  date  packed,  and 
number   of   barrels,    over    the   signature   of   the   chief   chemist. 


BOOQ  SACKS  DAILY 


SALES  OFFICE: 

MILLS  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PHONE  SUTTER  3075 


PLANT: 

SAN  JUAN,  CAL. 


When    writing'   to   Advertisers    please    mention    this    magazine. 
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VULCANITE 


SLATE-SURFACED 
RED    OR    GREEN 
Famous  for  Quality         ASPHALT    ROOFING 

A  roofing  that  has  been  manufactured  in  eleven  different  factories  in  five  different 
countries,  covering  a  period  of  over  70  years. 

A  roofing  that  is  patented  in  eight  countries  and  which  has  been  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal,  and  in  some  cases  the  Medal  of  Honor  at  International  Expositions — is 
worth  your  consideration. 

The  Vulcanite  Roof  ing  Company 

Roofing  Division  of  the  Beaver  Board  Companies 

16TH  AND  TEXAS  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Keep  Down  Insurance  Premiums 


SPECIFY 


SAINO  FIRE  DOORS 

Standard  Automatic  Sliding  or  Swinging   Fire   Doors. 
Tested  and  Labeled  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

STEEL  SASH  AND  HOLLOW  METAL 
UNDERWRITERS    WINDOWS 

U.  S.  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

326-338  Tenth  Street,  San  Francisco 


FITZGERALD   MEMORIAL   CHURCH, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Chas.  A.  Haber,  Architect. 


IS  EQUIPPED  WITH 

HAUSER  REVERSIBLE 


WINDOWS 


Will  operate  in  any  size 
frame  —  wood  or  metal. 


MANUFACTURED  AND  INSTALLED 
BY  THE 

HAUSER  WINDOW  CO. 


Office  and  Factory 
157  Minna  Street 


Phone  Kearny  3706 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Do  You  Want  This  Book  in  Your  Files? 

TT  IS  JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS,  and  is  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING.  It  contains 
■■■  full  information  and  illustrations  of  the  "PEERLESS"  Built-ins  besides  a  fe.v 
splendid  floor  plans  of  houses  and  kitchens,  as  well  as  views  of  ideal  kitchens  worked 
out  in  our  KITCHEN  PLAN  DEPARTMENT  and  tells  you  how  to  use  this  depart- 
ment in  your  lay-outs  of  house  and  apartment  plans.     Don't  wait — write  for  it  today. 

THE  HOOSIER  STORE 

821  Market  Street,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Telephone  :: 
SUTTER  4122 


When  AvritiiiK-  to  .Vdvertisers   please  uu'iitiou   this   iiiaKaziiie. 
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The  Elevator  Floor 

whether  in  Office  Building,  Hotel  or 
Department  Store,  is  subjected  to  a 
great  deal  of  wear  and  tear. 


—  SPECIFY 


INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER  TILING 


»«•«»««»»««•««»•»«•» 


INTERLOCKING  RUBBER  TILING 


and    you've 

provided 

your   client's 

building  with 

a  Durable, 

Economical, 

Practical, 

material   that  is  sure  to  give   satisfaction.      Twenty    tons 

installed  in  the  Standard  Oil  Building,_San  Francisco. 

Stock  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery. 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 

NEW    YORK 

San  Francisco  Branch    519  MISSION  ST.    Phone  Douglas  1837 

Small  booklet  of  designs  mailed  on  request. 


(J: 


r.- 


Perspective  Pebble  Beach  Lodge.     Lewis  P.  Hobart,  Architect 

The  White  Cement  Finish  is  given  added  Beauty 

by  the  use  of 

DEL  MONTE  WHITE  SAND 

DEL  MONTE  PROPERTIES  CO.     401  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Sutter  6130 
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E.  B.  Homer,  Architect, 


Residence  of  Mrs.  W,  E.  Brigham,  Providence,  R.  I. 


William  Williams,  Builder, 


Also  manufacturers  of  Medusa  Water- 
proofing and  Medusa  Grey  Portland 
Cement  ■ —  Plain    and    Waterproofed 

Pacific  Coast  Disiribulors 
Pacific  Materials  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Riverside  Portland  Cement  Company,  Los 

Angeles,  California. 
A.  McMillan  &   Company,  Portland,  Ore. 
Galbraith  &  Company,  Seattle, Washington 


Beautiful  for  Years 


There's  rare  satisfaction  in  building  homes  that  grow  old  grace- 
fully— homes  that  stay  beautiful  through  years  of  exposure. 

You  point  to  such  creations  with  pride.  And  you  again  choose 
the  building  material  that  insures  lasting  charm. 

MEDUSA  White  Cement  (Stainless) 

adds  permanent  beauty  to  stucco,  terra  cotta,  stone  and  concrete 
work  of  all  kinds.  It  is  unexcelled  for  both  exterior  and  in- 
terior use.  Gives  clean-cut,  striking  effects  in  trim  or  ornamenta- 
tion. 

Medusa  White  Cement  is  pure-white  and  non-staining.  It  pre- 
serves all  the  effectiveness  of  your  designs  and  needs  no  renewal. 

The   Medusa   \\'hite   Cement   Book   is   full   of   interesting   and 

practical  material.     May  we  send  il  to  you? 

The  Sandusky  Cement  Company 

Department  p  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Bath  Room  Fixtures 


A  BATH  ROOM  should  be  just  as  true  an  ex- 
^-^^*-  pression  of  the  owner's  taste  and  individuality  as 
any  other  room  of  the  house. 

No  more  is  it  considered  a  luxury,  but  an  absolute 
necessity  to  your  health  and  comfort. 

Our  fixtures  reflect  the  finest  ideas  in  design  and  con- 
struction as  related  to  sanitation,  utility  and  service. 

To  give  this  subject  the  attention  it  demands,  you 
should  visit  our  display  rooms  at  64  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 


DEALERS  IN 

Plumbers'  SuppHes,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings, 
Metals,  Steam,  Water  and  Hot  Air  Heating 
Apparatus,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Kitchen  Utensils. 

Shoiv  Room,  64  SUTTER  STREET 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse, 

Sixth,  Townsend  and  Bluxome  Streets,  San  Francisco 


Designers  -  Fabricators  -  Erectors 
General  Plate  Work 


Hydro  -   Pneumatic    Pressure    Tanks  — 
Hemispherical  Bottom  Tanks  and  Towers 

—  Oil  and  Water  Tanks  —  Oil  Stills  — 
Pipe  Lines — Smoke  Stacks — Well  Casing 

—  Rock    Screens  —  "Western"    Corru- 
gated  Culvert   Pipe. 


Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Company 


OF   CALIFORNIA 


444  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1758  NORTH  BROADWAY 
LOS  ANGELES 
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THE  HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


5,HE  interior  of  a  Home  should 
have  those  little  touches  of  re- 
JWljM)   finement   that    come    with   the 
^=^    co-operation  of  an  experienced 
interior  decorator. 

CONSULT     US 

Decorative  ideas,  artistic  framing,  byba- 
mopa  ware,  floor  lamps,  table  lamps, 
chair  lamps,  lamp  shades,  mirrors,  can- 
dlesticks, decorated  candles,  book-ends, 
store  window  fixtures,  odd  furniture, 
pictures,  Emma  B.  Freeman's  Prints, 
pieces  in  unique  colorings  and  indefinite 
carvings  and  other  objects  of  art. 

FREEMAN  ART  SHOP 

386   SUTTER   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Sutter  1593 


eciCj 


OUCJl.^O'TliOO 


-/'eco'ya./ti'i'i.  and  ^:/'iio"/i.ii/i.ei'i. 

ijactnion,   G.    cloea-c/t 
239  ^(0X7^-1^  .9^t7^eeC   3d  Moofc 


ADD  CHEER  and  COMFORT 

to  the  Home  by  having  a 

WELL   DESIGNED   INTERIOR 

Before  Completing  Your  Plans,  CONSULT 

SONNENSCHEIN  BROS. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

Furniture  and  Draperies  Made  to  Order 

Factory 

718  NATOMA  ST.,  Phone  c^arket  1145 

Show  and  Salesroom 
470  SUTTERj)  ST.,   Phone  Kearny    2051 


The  Finishing  Touch 
of  Right  Building  — 

F.  A.  TAYLOR  CO. 

251  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 
Second  Floor  (J*  Mercedes  Bldg. 


Hand-made 

Furniture, 

Rugs, 

Hangings, 

Upholstering, 

Decorating, 

Wall  Paper. 
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"^e  GOLD  MEDAL 
MAIL  CHUTE 


INSTALLED    LV 

TUB    NEW 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

CITY    HALL 

AND   THE 

WHITE     MARBLE 

MERRITT 

BUILDING, 

LOS   ANGELES 

Given  highest  award  at 
Panama  -  Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  1915. 

Watcrhouse-WilcoxCo. 

California 
Representatives 

523  Market  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

331  E.  4th  Street. 

LOS  ANGELES 

F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

THE  J.  Mccracken  co. 

Portland,  Oregon 

American  Mailing 

Device 

Corporation 


THE  HEART  or  A  BUILDING 
IS  ITS  PIPING  EQUIPMENT 

A  complete  line  for  the  Piping  Fea- 
tures of  Buildings — Power,  Plumbing, 
Heating,  Ventilating,  Refrigerating, 
Vacuum-Cleaning,  Gas,  Water,  etc. — 
is  furnished  by  Crane  Co.  through 
the   Plumliing   and   Pleating  trade. 

The  Architect,  Engineer  and  Builder, 
or  Investor,  may  enjoy,  through  the 
facilities  of  this  Company,  the  dis- 
tinct advantage  of  dealing  entirely 
with  one  Competent  and  Responsible 
House. 

Exhibit  Rooms,  Offices  and  Ware- 
houses in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
and  Fifty-one  other  cities. 

CRANE    CO. 


1855—19  18 

VALVES  AND 
FITTINGS 


«# 


LIEfERTy 

WALL  BOARD 

MANUPACTUBEO  'BY 

KEY- HOLD  PlKSTlk  UTH  COMPANY 


MADE  IN  AMERICA 
BY  AMERICANS 

A  Wall  Board  for  Government  Housing. 
A  Fibered  Gypsum  Plaster  that  will  not 
Shrink,  Swell,  Warp  or  Buckle. 

Factory,  148   Hooper  St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 
Phone  Market  5767. 

Sales  Office: 

Monadnock  Building,     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  5889 


0 


VULCAN 

Refrigerating^ 
and  Ice  Making 

Machines 


Refrigerate  Cold  Storage  Rooms 
Make  Pure  Distilled  Water  Ice 
Supply  Cooled  Drinking  Water 


Etc.,  Etc. 


Manufactured  by 


VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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PORTAL    Economy  Plan  Service  and 
PORTAL  Quality  Wall  Beds 


PORTAL  wall-beds  have  received 
Highest  Award  wherever  exhibited — 
an  evidence  of  quality  that  should 
interest  the  Builder. 


Patented  oscillating  arm  permits  the 
"Portal"  bed  to  revolve  in  a  foot  less 
space  than  any  other  revolving  bed — ■ 
a  good  point  to  remember. 


For  the 
Exacting  Client 


Pitcher 
Hangers 

Give  Satisfaction 


Smooth  Running  —  Noiseless  —  Efficient 
Inexpensive 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

NATIONAL  MILL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

318  Market  Street,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Kearny  ^620 
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I  TT'S  not   enough  to   say  "Good    For 
I  All  Time"  unless  there  is  something 

I  back    of   it.      ^  There    is    in  this    case. 

I  ^Vermont  Marble    already  has   an  un- 

I  blemished  record  of  over  one  hundred 

I  and  fifty  years.     ^We  know  what  it  will     [ 

I  do.     It's    not    necessary  to   guess  at  it.     I 

I  ^  And  our  quarries  in  Alaska  and  Texas     I 

I  are  ako  proving  themselves.  ^So  please     \ 

I  don't  think  of  "Good  for  All  Time"  as     i 

i  merely  a  happy  phrase.  = 

I  IT'S  THE  MARK  OF   A  SERVICE,     j 
I  It    means   exactly    what    it   says.  j 

I  VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY  | 

I  PROCTOR,  VERMONT  \ 

I  San  Francisco     -      Portland      -      Tacoma 

TiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Fire  Extinguishers 


To  adequately  pro- 
tect homes,  offices, 
and  factories  install 
fire  extinguishers  at 
frequent    intervals. 

Sfecify 


Fire  prevention  and 
^  protection  equip- 
1]      ment     of      every 

description. 


American-LaFrance  fire 

ENGINE  COMPANY,   Inc. 


151  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco 


141  So.  Hill  St 
Los  Angeles 

16th  and  Marshall  Sts, 
Porland,  Ore. 


A  Bargain  in  Files — 


HOLDS 
20,000 
letters.That's 
the  capacity  of 
this  special  four- 
drawer  file,  de- 
signed and  built 
to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  steel  stor- 
age at  less  than  the 
price  of  high  grade 
wood.  See  it  today. 


STEEL 
EQUIPMENT 

Phone  Douglas  1183 

Western  Office  Equipment  Co. 

467  Market  Street         -         San  Francisco 


Fire  Protection 

VI/'E  are  equipped  to  fur- 
nish prices  on  Fire 
Hose  for  both  inside  and 
outside  fire  protection  that 
will  interest  you.  Esti- 
mates cheerfully  given. 
Give  us  an  opportunity  to 
figure  on  your  requirements. 


AGENTS  FOR 


Childs'  Approved   and    Labeled   fire 
Extinguishers  and  Chemical  fire  Tanks 


RALPHS'PUGH  COMPANY 

530-532  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 
Phone  SUTTER  2886 
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FROM    YOUR 
VIEWPOINT 

Do  you  remember  the  first  catalog 
you  ever  saw,  with  those  grotesque 
wood  cut  prints  and  ridiculously 
exaggerated  descriptions  —  everv- 
thing-  presented  from  the  maker's 
standpoint?  In  those  days  service 
had  not  entered  the  mind  of  the 
manufacturer.  He  made  his  goods 
his  way,  and  sold  them  for  his  own 
benefit. 

What  a  contrast  in  impres- 
sions and  frank  presentation 
obtains  in  the  Richards-Wilcox' 
new  catalog  on 

Distinctive  Garage 
Door  Hardware 

Beginning  with  the  front 
cover,  handsomely  displayed  in 
full  color,  this  catalog  is  built 
to  accommodate  the  convenience 
of  the  person  interested  intj, 
garage  door  hardware. 

Not  a  garage  doorwav  con- 
dition is  left  unprovided  for — 
not   a   personal   taste   overlooked. 

Here  are  displayed  hundreds 
of  sets  of  distinctive  fixtures 
for  doors  which  operate  inside 
and  outside  of  the  doorway — 
suitable     for     every     conceivable 

condition  —  and     all     so     lucidly  -^ 

and  completely   compiled,   so   simply  illustrated  and  so  plainly   detailed  that  the  reader 
may  select  unerringly  the  exact  set  suited  for  his  garage,  his  taste  and  his  purse. 


A  copy  of  this  beautiful  book  will  be 
mailed  to  anyone  interested  in  garage  door 
hardware,  on  request. 

Ask  for  Catalog  OA-22. 


"loS^s   Aurora. Illinois. U.S.A.   n^wVohk 


For  Any  Surface 

Use  GLIDDEN  Architectural  Finishes  and  be 
assured  of  satisfaction.  For  inside  and  outside 
finishing,  on  flat  or  relief  parts,  on  walls,  ceilings, 
floors,  etc.,  there's  a  Glidden  Finish  made  just  for 
the  purpose. 

GLIDDEN  means  economy  consistent  with 
highest  quality.  Finished  panels  and  specific  data 
on  request. 

THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 

123   to   169   Hooper   Street.       Between    7th   and   8th   Streets 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 


Velvet  WKite  Enamel 
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Equip  the  home  with  a  Hot  Water 
or  Steam  Heating  System   and 

RAY  OIL  BURNER 


n 


nrHE  picture  shows  a  recent  installation  in  the 
Residence  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Spiro  in  San  Francisco. 
The  RAY  Equipment  is  adapted  for  both  high 
and  low  pressure  boilers  in  private  homes  and 
buildings  of  every  type.     Write  for  latest  catalog. 


W.  S.  Ray  Manufaduring  Co. 

29  SPEAR  STREET        Phone  Kearny  198       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ROAD  MHHELFOOTE  PAVER 


( 


\ 


The  State  of  California  and  the 
Multi  Foote  Paver  lead  the  coun- 
try in  the  construction  of  hard 
roads. 


—         -   -  -      oan Irancisco 


THE  LAST  WORD 


FULL  LENGTH  TREAD  AND  BATCH -BOX  DERRICK 

EDWARD  R.  BACON  COMPANY 


165  Jefferson  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  California 


51  Minna  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California 
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LEADER    WATER    SYSTEM 

No  country  home  is  complete 
without  this  modern  water 
system.  Running  water  under 
pressure  whenever  and  wher- 
ever needed.  Convenient,  eco- 
nomical, sanitary. 


Pacific    Pump   &   Supply 
Company,  Distributors 

851-853  Folsom  Street 
S\N   FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 
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"SUNLIGHT'S  THE  GREATEST  CHEER  PRODICER." 
"THE  PAINT  BRUSH  COMES  NEXT." 

UHL  BROS.,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  OAKLAND 

PORTLAND  SEATTLE 


SORBINy    ^k^  Class 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

PALACE  HARDWARE  CO. 

San  Francisco's  Leading  Hardware  Store 
581   MARKET  STREET  TELEPHONE  SUTTER  6060 


Pack  your  Radiator  Valves  with 

Palmetto  Twist  Packing 

It  can  be  unstranded  to  fit  any 
size  valve.     It  does  not  get  hard. 

H.  N.  COOK  BELTING  CO. 

401-433  Howard  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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AVhitthorne  (3!,  Swan 

Department  Store 

Building, 

Oakland,  California. 

William  Knowlss, 

cArchitect 


A^ICHIGAN    MAPLE    FLOOR- 
^-^  ING,  laid  in  this  building,  is 

admitted  to  be  the  last  word  in  floor- 
ing perfection. 

WOLVERINE  BRAND,  a  Michigan 
product,  has  stood  the  test  for  years 
and  is  extensively  used  in  large 
department  stores. 

Strable 
Manufacturing  Co. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 

511-545  First  Street, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
Phone,  Oakland  245 
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United  States 
Steel  Products  Co. 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


SELLERS  of  the  products  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co.,  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Steel  and  Wire- 
Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co., 
Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co.,  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  and  Railroad  Co.,  Trenton   Iron   Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Structural  Steel  for  Every  Purpose — 
Bridges,  Railway  and  Highway — "Triangle 
Mesh"  Wire  Concrete  Reinforcement — 
Plain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  Bars — 
Plates,  Shapes  and  Sheets  of  Every  De- 
scription— Rails,  Splice  Bars,  Bolts,  Nuts, 
etc.  —  Wrought  Pipe,  Trolley  Poles  — 
Frogs,  Switches  and  Crossings  for  Steam 
Railway  and  Street  Railway  —  "Shelby" 
Seamless  Boiler  Tubes  and  Mechanical 
Tubing — "Americore"  and  "Globe"  Rub- 
ber Covered  Wire  and  Cables — "Reliance" 
Weatherproof  Copper  and  Iron  Line  Wire 
— "American"  Wire  Rope,  Rail  Bonds, 
Springs,  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poul- 
tr}^    Netting — Tramways,    etc. 


United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

OFFICES       AND       WAREHOUSES       AT 

San  Francisco  -   Los  Angeles  -  Portland   -   Seattle 


a] 
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Include  SlH^Elfc  Equipment 

In  Your  Filling  Station  Plans 


Bowser  Gasoline  and  Oil  Storage 
Equipment  is  necessary  to  make  the 
filling  station  complete. 

You  will  find  the  finest  stations 
everywhere  are  BOWSERj  equipped. 
Here  the  watchword  is  always  safety^, 


accuracy  and  satisfaction,  the  certain 
result  when  BOWSERj,  equipment  is 
used. 

Our  literature  will  help  you  in  your 
plans  for  storage  equipment.  Write  or 
phone  our  nearest  ofiice. 


Sales   Offices 
in  all   Centers 


S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO.,  inc. 


Representatives 
Everywhere 


FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 
San  Francisco  Office:     612  Howard  Street.     Telephone  Douglas  4323 


Cabot  ^s 
Old  Virginia  White 

A  Soft,  Brilliant  White  for  Shingles, 
Siding  and  Similar  Woodwork.  As 
Bright  and  Clean  as  New  Whitewash, 
and  as  Lasting  as  Paint. 

Architects  and  others  have 
tried  for  years  to  get  a  paint  that 
wouM  give  the  same  beautiful,  bril- 
Hant  white  as  new  whitewash,  and 
would  also  be  durable  and  clean 
and  not  rub  off  like  whitewash. 
But  paint  was  always  "painty"  —  hard,  cold  and  heavy.  Old  Virginia  White  is  a 
shingle-stain  compound  that  has  solved  the  problem.  It  is  as  clean,  cool  and  brilliant 
as  fresh  whitewash,  and  as  lasting  as  paint;  but  it  is  not  massy  like  whitewash,  nor 
painty  like  paint,  although  it  costs  less  and  goes  farther  than  paint. 

Send  for  Sample  Shingle  and  Circular  showing  other  fine  hoitscs 
finished  with  Old  Virginia  White 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Boston,  Mass. 

.    Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  Stucco  and  Brick  Stains,  "Quilt,"  Mortar  Colors, 
Dampproofing,  Waterproofings,  Conserve  Wood  Preservative,  etc. 

S.  W.  R.  Dally,  Seattle 
Timms,  Cress  &  Co.,  Portland 


House  at  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.     Finished  iviih  Old 
Virginia  White.    Rogers  b^  Zogbaum,  Architects,  New  York 


Pacific  Materials  Co.,  San  Francisco 
The  Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
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CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


Architect,  William  B.  Ittner 


Contractors,  Pike  &=  Cook  Co. 


Glazed  by  Forman,  Ford  &'  Co. 


The  above  Trade- Mark 
appears  on  every  light 


Completely  equipped  with  American  Window  Glass  Co.'s  Double  Strength  AA  Quality 

First  Choice  of  Leading  Architects 

Because  of  its  absolute  dependability,  American  Window.  P^^.^^l  ^,f  ^^^^^^^^f.^^ 

many  fine  buildings.  Our  care  in  inspection  practically  eliminates  aU  imperfections 

and  assures  uniformity  m  thickness. 

American  Window  Glass  Co.,  General  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EXPORT   SALES   OFFICES 

Havana,  Cuba,  Apartado  No.  930 
Buenos  Aires,  Arg-entina     ^    „     ^   , 
Mexico  City,  Mex.,  Apartado  Postal 

No.  237 
Ban-anciuilla.  Colombia 
Bog-ota,  Colombia 
Valparaiso.  Chile 
Lima.  Peru 
Toronto.   Canada,   "05  Continental 

Life  Building 


DOMESTIC    SALES    OFFICES 

New  York.  220  Fifth  Avenue 
Chicagro.  1011  Peoples  Gas  Building 
Boston.  Mass.,  43  Tremont  Street 
San  Francisco.  Cal.,  341  Montgom- 
ery Street 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  1303  Syndicate  Trust 

Building' 
Memphis.  Tenn..  440  North  Main  St. 
New  Orleans,  La..  904  Hennen  Bldg. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  1408  Candler  Building- 


•Miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^a 

=        Highest  Quality  Finest  Workmanship       = 


Remco 

Redwood 

Tanks 


Underwriters  —  Standard  —  Specials 

All  dimensions  and  capacities 

Towers    Designed    and    Erected 

For  Prices,  Data  or  Estimates  Phone   GARFIELD   1910 


\     Redwood  Manufacturers  Company    | 

E  SOLE  MAKERS  = 

=  Hobart  Building,   Sin   Francisco  5 
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Fess  System  Turbine  Fuel  Oil  B 

The  latest  word  in  the  science  of  burning  fuel 
oil   in   an    efficient    and    economical    method 

Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  20 

FESS  SYSTEM  CO.,  Inc. 

1310  s.  HILL  ST.,  2  1  8-220  Natoma  Street,  San  Francisco 

LOS  ANGELES 

Member  of  the  Oil  Burners  Manufacturers'  Association  of   California. 


urner 


HOUSTON, 
TEXAS 


JOHNSON'S   ROTARY   CRUDE  OIL  BURNER 

Can  be  installed  in  any  BOILER  or  FURNACE 

Gives  Satisfactory  Results.     Simple  to  Operate— 

Au;omatic— Safe.     Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this 

Oil  Burner. 

S.  T.  JOHNSON  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone  Market  2759  burner  in  operation 

A«enci«:       SEATTLE  LOS  ANGELES  FRESNO  SAN  DIEGO  SACRAMENTO 

^^"^b^r  °f  the  Oil   Burners   Manufacturers'   Association    nf   C.V,.^.^; 


\337  Mission  Street 

Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  28 


OIL  BURNER  EQUIPMENTS 

Low  Pressure  Air  and  Rotary  Mechanical  Atomizing  Types 

Refrigerating  and  Ice-Making  Machines 

Direct  Expansion  and  Brine  Circulating  Systems 

T.  P.  JARVIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
275  Connecticut  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone  Market  3397 

Member  of  the  Oil  Burners  Manufacturers'  Association   of  California. 


SIMPLICITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION  together  with 
SUCCESSFUL  and   ECONOMIC  OPERATION  of 

SIMPLEX  BURNERS 

reported  by  their  many  users,  is  the  best  recommenda- 
tion we  can  furnish  to  those  desiring  crude  oil  burners. 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner 


TT^EMARK  r^^rv-»  '''^^'~'  ^^^  PARKER  STREETS 

Phone  BERKELEY  6389      V^Onipany    BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Member  of  the   Oil    Burners   Manufacturers'   Association   of   California. 
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Pump  Governors 

Oil  Burner  Governors 
Reducing  Valves 
Safety  Valves 
Oil  Valves 

Blowoff  Valves 
Boiler  Feed  Water 
Regulators 


Oil  Pumping  Sets 

Little  Giant  Improved 
Oil  Burners 
Duplex  Oil  Pumps 
Rotary  Oil  Pumps 
Oil  Heaters 
Draft  Gauges 
Boiler  Feed  Pumps 


G.  E.  WITT  CO.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS 


862-864  HOWARD  ST. 


Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
Phone  Douglas  4404  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


REDUCTIONS  IN  PRICE 


ON   ALU 


''Creosote  Shingle  Stains 
''Stacco  Stains'' 
''Brick  Stains'\  Etc, 


IKEARNY  3323| 
PACIFIC 

MATERIALS  CO. 

525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


A.  F.  EDWARDS,  President  J.  A.  MACKENZIE  CHAS.  R  EISELE  Usst.  Managers 

J.  M.  FABBRIS,  Vice-President  Secretary  J.  RUBIOLO  j 

AMERICAN 
MARBLE  &  MOSAIC  CO. 

25-29  Columbia  Square,  San  Francisco 

Teleplione  Market  5070 
Factory  on  Canal,  South  San  Francisco      Telephone  South  San  Francisco  161 


DETROIT  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Detroit 

Direct  Factory  Branch,  68  Post  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone  Sutter  1250 
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Some  Work  of  Lewis  P.  Hobart,  Architect 

By  IRVING  F.  MORROW 

RIDING  on  a  day  along  a  pleasant  by-road  of  the  San  Francisco  peninsula, 
my  leisurely  gaze  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  glimpse  of  an  architectural 
composition  of  more  than  usual  freshness  and  charm.  Every  lover  of  archi- 
tecture knows  the  feeling;  of  miles  of  mere  building  the  effect  is  soporific; 
but  the  smallest  fragment  of  wall  which  harbors  a  spark  of  the  real  stuff  of 
life  makes  him  sit  up  alert  on  the  instant.  This  was  a  low  tiled  stucco  build- 
ing set  at  the  back  of  a  triangular  walled  pavement  which  occupied  the  gore 
between  diverging  roads.  In  a  car  of  my  own  I  should  have  straightaway 
halted  and  turned  about  for  inspection ;  but  riding,  as  is  my  wont,  in  that  of  a 
friend,  I  merely  bent  my  neck  to  the  wrenching  point,  and  remarked,  as  we 
rounded  a  turn  in  the  road,  what  an  interesting  building  we  had  just  passed. 
Too  subtle  a  politeness  does  not  pay ;  both  gesture  and  remark  passed  unheeded, 
and  we  sped  on.  But  the  building  I  did  not  forget ;  and  upon  returning  to  the 
city  I  at  once  made  inquiry  to  ascertain  if  Mr.  Hobart  had  built  a  school  in  the 
vicinity  I  described.  Let  the  reader  decide  whether  this  should  be  credited  to 
my  own  perception  or  to  Mr.  Hobart's  individuality.  But  coming,  among  the 
photographs  here  shown,  upon  the  pictures  of  the  Hillsborough  District  School, 
I  enjoyed  the  dual  surprise  of  recognition  and  identification.  Also  with  the 
pictures  returned  the  sense  of  freshness  and  charm  I  had  felt  the  day  I  spun 
by  on  the  road.  This  little  building  is  a  real  delight.  Its  quiet  and  repose  seem 
hardly  to  admit  of  analysis ;  yet,  having  a  certain  bulkiness  in  the  gateway 
buttresses,  it  is  carried  out  with  exquisite  grace  and  naturalness.  Nor  is  its 
charm  only,  or  even  principally,  for  the  passer-by.  It  suggests  to  me  contented 
children ;  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  highest  as  well  as  one  of  the  rarest 
praises  which  can  be  accorded  a  school. 

The  Del  Monte  Lodge  and  the  swimming  pool  and  sokirium  at  llolel 
Del  Monte  are  larger  problems,  and  of  greater  intrinsic  importance  ;  but  thev 
as  well  breathe  the  same  freshness  and  charm.  In  each  case  a  natural  situation 
of  very   rare   beauty   has   been   handled   with    delicacy   and    discretion.      The 
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inevitable  artificiality  or  formality  in  the  life  involved  is  reflected  in  a  dom- 
inant note  of  contrast  with  the  natural  scene ;  not,  however,  at  the  expense  of 
essential  harmony.  Our  California  landscapes  embody  varied  and  precious 
beauties.  In  the  buildings  which  even  of  necessity  obtrude  upon  them  they 
deserve,  though  they  seldom  receive,  the  best  that  can  be  given.  These  struc- 
tures under  consideration  really  enhance  the  qualities  of  their  respective  settings 
for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  put.    They  are  nice  adaptations  of  means  to 


PLAN,   SWIMMING  POOL,  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 
Lewis  P.  Hobart,  Architect 


all  the  conditions  to  be  met,  which  is  to  say,  they  are  real  compositions.  There 
are  in  them  no  unusual  or  novel  elements  or  details  ;  only  those  motifs  which 
the  progressive  working  of  intelligent  experience  has  pronounced  "classic." 
But  the  familiar  material  is  handled  in  a  way  to  stimulate  genuine  pleasure. 
To  mar  the  pleasure  I  felt  myself,  there  was  but  one  discordant  note,  which 
I  so  regretted  that  I  own  to  having  dissimulated  in  presenting  one  of  the 
pictures  which  revealed  it  objectionably;  I  trimmed  the  photograph  to  obscure 
the  unpleasant  fact.  I  am  therefore  the  more  justified  in  dragging  it  forth  with 
the  light  of  the  text.     The  colonnade  along  the  ocean  side  of  the  garden  at 
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Del  Monte  Lodge  ends  in  a  small  triumphal-arch-like  element.  This  balances 
a  similar  element  on  the  building  and  toward  the  opposite  end ;  but  the  condi- 
tions of  its  appearance  in  each  case  are  so  dissimilar  that  the  correspondence  is 
only  theoretical ;  while  its  presence  on  the  free  end  gives  an  unpleasant  effect 
of  a  thing  incomplete,  awaiting  subsequent  additions.  The  swimming  pool 
and  solarium  at  Hotel  Del  Monte  is  a  composition  of  fine  quality.  It  is  too 
reserved  to  be  described  as  familiar ;  far  too  interesting  to  be  called  "monu- 
mental" as  the  term  is  generally  applied.     It  is  definite  in  expression  and 
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BIRD'S-EYE  PERSPECTIVE,   SWIMMING  POOL,   HOTEL   DEL   MONTE 
Lewis  P.  Hobart,  Architect 


appropriate  in  feeling.     Altogether,   the   inspection   of  these   photographs 
was  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  blowing  into  the  ofiice. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  countenance  of  the  critic  is  one  which 
habitually  registers  displeasure,  and  that  his  first  movement,  even  prior  to  the 
opening  of  his  typewriter,  is  the  careful  adjustment  of  a  chip  to  his  shoulder. 
Let  me  protest  against  this  popular  delusion.  The  critic  is  really  looking  out 
for  a  good  time  as  well  as  anybody  else  ;  only  he  is  seldom  given  the  opportunity 
for  so  pleasant  a  time  as  he  enjoyed  in  examining  tliese  ilUistraiioiis.  That, 
however,  is  his  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault. 
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ENCLOSED  PORCH,  DEL  MONTE 
LODGE,  PEBBLE  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 
LEWIS   P.  HOB  ART,  ARCHITECT 
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COURT,  HILLSBOROUGH    DISTRICT    SCHOOL,  HILLSBOROUGH 
LEWIS   P.   HOBART,  ARCHITECT 
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COURT,  IIILLSBOROITGIT    IMSrHKl'    Si  HOOF..  11 ILLSROROUGH 
LEWIS   P.   IIOBART,  ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE  DETAIL,  HOUSE  OF  THOS.    DRISCOLL,   ESQ. 
LEWIS  P.  HOBART,  ARCHITECT 
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Why  House  Building  Must  Increase 

By  WHARTON  CLAY. 

THE  stability  of  the  building  industry  is  based,  like  every  other  industry, 
upon  supply  and  demand.  The  increasing  population  demands  more 
dwellings,  and  building  will,  unquestionably,  continue;  1918  saw  only 
20,000  new  houses  built.    There  should  have  been  twenty  times  that  many. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen  was  some  better,  with  70,000  dwellings' com- 
pleted, according  to  the  estimates  by  the  U.  S.  Housing  Corporation.  But  still 
the  increase  in  population  is  far  outstripping  the  building  program  for  new 
houses.  While  in  1890,  an  average  of  110.5  families  occupied  each  100  homes, 
today  that  figure  has  mounted  to  121  families  for  every  100  dwellings.  Hence, 
the  present  acute  congestion. 

With  a  conservative  estimate  of  27,900' 000  families  in  1925  the  great  housing 
shortage  will  continue  unless  building  in  all  parts  of  the  country  increases  to  an 
extent  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  construction  business. 

If  only  the  current  number  of  homes  are  constructed  each  year  for  the  next 
five  years  409,500  homes  must  be  built,  and  the  congestion  will  reach  129.6 
families  per  hundred  homes  or  2  families  in  every  fourth  house. 

Merely  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  number  of  families  and  in  no  way 
alleviate  the  present  congestion  2,139,000  homes  have  to  be  constructed  before 
1926,  while  a  return  to  the  pre-war  conditions  of  115  families  per  100  homes 
means  the  building  of  3,340,000  dwellings  in  that  period.  When  it  is  considered 
that  in  a  town  of  25,000  this  construction  program  means  475  and  750  homes  in 
five  years  respectively,  the  stability  of  the  building  industry  becomes  apparent. 

The  following  table  shows  how.  for  the  last  three  decades,  the  number  of 
families  in  the  country  has  exceeded  the  number  of  dwelHngs  : 

Families  Dwellings 

1890 12,690,152  11,483.318 

1900 16,187,715  14,430,145 

1910 20,255,555  17,895,845 

1915 22,786,499  19,853,517 

1916 23,292,887  20,263,051 

1917 . .  23,799,275  20,672,051 

1918 24,305,662  20,808,562 

1919 24,872,051  20,829,039 

1920 25,319,443  20,900,000 

Building  Prices  Will  Stay  Up  After  Other  Prices 

Go  Down 

WITH  the  perceptible  return  of  conditions  of  a  fairly  stabilized  kind,  prices 
of  commodities  are  showing  an  inclination  to  rest  about  where  they 
have  been  during  the  past  few  months — with  the  exception  of  the 
building  material  market.  With  this  exception,  other  prices,  and  the  price  of 
labor  in  other  lines  is  showing  a  tendency  to  remain  firm  where  they  have  been 
for  some  time.  The  reason  that  building  material  and  building  labor  still 
fluctuates,  mostly  upward,  is  twofold. 

First,  the  call  for  building  labor  and  supplies  was  never  so  great  or  concen- 
trated at  one  time  as  at  present,  with  every  indication  of  an  increasing  volnmo 
for  the  middle  of  the  present  year.  The  second  reason,  which  also  is  tlie  reason 
why  building  activities  have  only  now  begun  to  approach  their  peak,  is 
that  building  construction  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  industries  to  Sfet 
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started  after  war  necessities  were  relieved.  All  things  pertaining  to  real  estate 
were  slow  in  responding  to  the  activity  which  otherwise  prevailed  in  every 
other  line  of  industry  and  trade.  Real  estate  and  building  were  the  first  to  be 
scared  to  cover  when  war  was  imminent,  and  likewise,  being  the  most  con- 
servative form  of  all  investments,  was  the  last  to  issue  forth  to  daylight  when  the 
trouble  was  over.  Hence  the  tardy  rise  in  value  of  old  buildings,  the  tardy  rent 
increases,  and  the  rise  in  building  materials,  which  really  for  a  time — say  Janu- 
ary to  June,  1919 — were  not  high  as  compared  with  other  products,  but  are  now 
finally  getting  up  to  a  parity  with  other  things.  Vacant  lots  were  the  sole  re- 
maining commodity  which  refused  to  advance  in  price,  but  during  the  last  few 
months  the  activity  in  improved  real  estate  and  the  continuous  building  activity 
has  caused  the  tension  to  relax  and  the  prices  of  vacant  lots  are  going  upward. 
In  some  cases  there  has  been  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  last  summer's 
prices,  and  the  market  is  getting  firmer  every  week  on  this  class  of  property. 
The  activity  in  vacant  property  has  a  special  significance.  The  transfers  in 
nearly  all  cases,  and  the  revival  of  interest  in  vacant  lots  means  that  those  who 
are  buying  or  making  inquiries  for  vacant  property  have  in  mind  only  one 
thing — and  that  is  to  build.  So  that  the  whole  situation  is  interwoven,  and 
there  is  a  definite  reaction  from  one  to  another.  A  new  and  decided  crush  of 
work  is  again  imminent  for  those  in  the  building  industry. 

The  problem  that  remains  as  concerns  building  is  for  the  architects.  They 
control  the  purchase  of  many  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  material,  and 
should  keep  their  senses  alert  against  methods  of  producers  which  might  lead  to 
profiteering  on  certain  basic  materials.  There  cannot  be  too  much  vigilance  in 
this  direction,  as  human  nature  is  entirely  too  frail  to  resist  the  temptations  to 
profiteer  unnecessarily  on  the  basic  commodities  which  go  into  buildings.  A 
brief  list  of  basic  products  which  should  be  watched  are — cement,  steel,  gravel 
and  sand,  lumber,  interior  finish,  plumbing,  brick  and  roofing  products. — 
Building  Review,  New  Orleans. 


A  Work  of  Art 

The  Hartford  Times  and  the  city  of  Hartford  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  plans  for  the  handsome  building  which  the  newspaper  is  to  erect  for  its 
exclusive  use  on  one  of  the  most  attractive  sites  in  the  city.  On  a  large  plot  on 
Prospect  street  facing  the  Morgan  memorial  and  the  new  municipal  building, 
the  Times  building  will  have  for  its  neighbors  some  of  the  finest  architectural 
works  in  the  city,  and  it  will  be  worthy  of  its  company.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  building  will  be  its  principal  facade,  including  in  its  structure 
the  six  columns,  two  pilasters  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  colored  glazed 
tiling  which  was  removed  from  the  Madison-avenue  Presbyterian  church  (Dr. 
Parkhurst's  church)  in  New  York  city,  when  it  was  torn  down  to  make  way 
for  a  sky-scraper.  This  church  was  the  last  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  works 
of  the  late  Stanford  White  and  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  lovers  of  art  every- 
where that  it  is  not  to  be  entirely  lost.  In  the  Hartford  building,  of  which  Donn 
Barber  is  the  architect,  the  rich  green  granite  columns,  originally  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  v\^ill  be  altered  to  the  Doric.  As  a  working  newspaper  plant, 
the  Times  building  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  It  will  be 
roughly  65  feet  deep  by  165  feet  long,  three  stories  above  grade  in  front  and 
four  stories  in  the  rear,  fireproof  and  with  a  maximum  glass  area.  A  mezza- 
nine floor  will  afford  visitors  a  convenient  opportunity  to  see  the  presses  at 
work. — Springfield  Republican. 
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SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  MISSION-ORIGINAL  ENTRANCE  AND  FACADE  TO  CHURCH     \FTER 

REMOVAL  OF  ROOF  TILES  OVER  BELFRY 

(From  a  photograph  reproduced  by  permission  of  Mr.   Charles  B.   Turrill.) 

The  Mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo  de  Tolosa 

By  IRVING  F.  MORROW 

THE  Mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo  of  the  Tribe  of  the  Tuhos,  which  is  twenty- 
five  leagues  distant  from  the  one  above  mentioned  of  San  Antonio,  also  on 
^^J-^^  ^°^^.  ^°  ^^^  Diego,  was  founded  the  first  day  of  September  of  last  year, 
1772,  on  which  day  the  place  was  blessed ;  we  set  up  the  Sacred  Emblem  of 
the  Cross,  sang  the  first  mass,  so  tenderly  we  said  it.  As  soon  as  the  functions 
were  finished  we  proceeded  on  our  way  to  San  Diego,  where  our  two  ships, 
at  anchor,  awaited  us.  A  father  whom  I  sent  to  Monterey  to  occupy  my  place 
wrote  me  a  letter  from  my  Mission.  He  said,  'I  arrived  at  the  Mission  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  and  found  that  Padre  Cavalier  had  a  well  ordered  house  and 
was  protected  against  rain;  and  they  were  making  another,  one-half  of  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  church  and  the  other  half  for  the  quarters  of  the  boys.  He 
is  content  with  his  Indians,  with  the  result  that  they  are  very  agreeable  and 
loyal ;  if  they  had  not  been  so  the  Mission  could  not  have  lasted.'     *     *     * 

"The  situation  is  excellent,  an  abundance  of  good  land  and  good  streams, 
timber  and  woods  (most  of  the  trees  are  elms  and  alder  trees),  and  I  hope  by 
working  hard  that  a  beautiful  and  prosperous  Mission  will  be  created." 

In  these  words  does  Father  Serra*  describe  the  founding  of  the  Mission 
which  he  himself  dedicated  to  Saint  Louis,  Bishop  of  Toulouse.  To  relate 
the  Mission's  subsequent  history  would  be  almost  to  repeat,  in  outline,  that  of 
every  other  establishment.  There  was  the  familiar  laliorious  l)eo-inniiio-.  the 
same  rise  to  opulence  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  turning  of  the  cen'.ury  (When 
it  harbored  close  to  a  thousand  souls),  the  same  long  period  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  prosperity,  the  same  decline  and  neglect  accompanying  the 
secularization  just  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Hu*  of  all  the'  Mission 
establishments  in  California  there  is  perhaps  none  whose  buildings  have  under- 
gone greater  vicissitudes. 

*  Serra,  Representacion,   1773,  a  manuscript  in  the  I'.nncroft  Collection,  University  of  C;ilif..rni.i, 
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In  1776  burning  arrows  discharged  upon  the  tule  roof  by  hostile  Indians 
during  an  attack  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  first  buildings  by  fire.  The 
undaunted  Padres  rebuilt,  but  on  two  succeeding  occasions  during  the  next 
ten  years  their  buildings  were  again  destroyed  by  fire.  Three  such  unfortunate 
experiences  apparently  stimulated  their  ingenuity  to  contrive  a  roof  covering 
more  fireproof  than  tules.  At  any  rate,  it  was  at  San  Luis  Obispo  that  were 
first  made  those  terra-cotta  roof  tiles  which  were  subsequently  adopted  at  all 
of  the  Mission  establishments,  and  have*  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  Mission  architecture.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  these 
tiles  were  technically  inferior  to  current  commercial  products ;  they  are  fairly 
porous,  and  none  too  completely  burned.  But  it  is  afr' impressive  demonstration 
of  the  initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  the  Padres  that  with  their  meagre 
facilities  they  were  able  to  achieve  practical  results  jaj.  all.     iTrom  the  aesthetic 


SAN    LUIS    OBISPO    MISSION— ORIGINAL    CONDITION 
(From  an  early  photograph.) 


Standpoint  their  roofs  were  masterworks.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  tiles 
exhibit  that  subtle  variation  inherent  in  honest  hand-Workmanship ;  and  the 
unequal  burning  results  in  a  pleasant  variation  of  color,  which  is  also  reinforced 
by  the  irregular  clinging  of  minute  mosses  to  the  porous  surfaces.  The  result 
is  a  roof  of  exquisite  softness  and  richness  of  tone,  an  achievement  which  I 
believe  to  be  quite  impossible  of  reproduction  today ;  for  all  the  natural  condi- 
tions which  led  to  the  distinctive  qualities  of  these  products  have  disappeared 
beyond  recall  from  modern  industry ;  and  any  attempt  consciously  to  reproduce 
their  eccentricities  would  end  in  the  same  futility  that  awaits  every  affectation. 
The  more  pity,  then,  that  all  of  the  original  tiles  have  disappeared  save  over 
one  small  area  of  some  twenty-five  by  fifty  feet  at  the  south  end  of  the  long 
arm  of  the  building. 

"A  new  church  of  adobes,"  says  Lasuen,*  "with  a  tile  roof,  was  completed 
in  1793,  and  that  same  year  a  portico  was  added  to  its  front."  This  fourth 
building,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  indication,  I  take  to  be  the  present  one. 

*  Lasuen,   Informe  of   1793.  a  manuscript  in  the  Bancroft   Collection,   LTniversity  of   California. 
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But  could  the  Padres  today  behold  the  Mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo  de  Tolosa 
they  would  most  assuredly  show  no  recognition  of  their  own  handiwork 
Decay  and  irreverent  meddling  have  introduced  change  upon  change,  until  now 
the  structure  stands  stripped  of  every  vestige  of  the  romantic  glamor  associated 
with  the  period  of  the  Spanish  occupation.  It  is  as  forbidding  spiritually,  as 
poverty-stricken  m  aesthetic  and  emotional  content,  as  the  proverbial  New 
England  meeting  house.  It  is  the  finished  work  of  indifference  collaborating 
with  Ignorance.  A  long  series  of  transformations  is  revealed  by  successive 
documents ;  although  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  ascertain  their  exact  dates, 
or  even  their  precise  order.  Most  obvious,  but  probably  of  least  real  importance,' 
IS  the  breaking  up  of  the  quadrangle.  Reference  to  the  plan  will  show  that 
the  line  of  buildings  forming  the  south  side  of  the  enclosure  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  that  of  the  rear  or  west  wing  there  remains  but  a  small  length  of 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  MISSIOiN— AFTER  GRADING  OF  STREET,  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  WALL 

TO  CHURCH  FORECOURT,  AND  REMOVAL  OF  TILES  FROM  BELFRY 

(From  a   photograph.) 


some  forty  feet  lately  used  as  a  barn  or  stable.  The  front  wall  of  this  frag- 
ment is  a  rubble  of  golden  stone,  red  tile,  and  gray  mortar,  beautiful  in  color 
and  texture.  These  missing  wings  probably  contained  the  living  quarters  of 
•the  Indians,  the  domestic  services  of  the  Mission,  and  certain  of  its  industrial 
establishments.  There  is  small  liklihood  that  they  embodied  anything  of  more 
than  ordinary  architectural  value;  and  their  loss  is  of  little  practical  conse- 
quence, since  the  remaining  wings  offer  more  than  adequate  space  for  the 
activities  of  the  present  parish  church.  It  is  probable  that  their  passing  was 
a  slow  disintegration  covering  a  long  period  of  neglect.  Of  more  importance 
is  the  treatment  which  has  been  accorded  the  two  wings  which  remain,  and 
which  from  the  beginning  embraced  the  features  constituting  the  Mission's 
real  architectural  claim.  The  street  before  the  colonnaded  loggia,  which 
originally  stood  at  a  couple  of  steps  below  the  floor  inside,  was  early  graded 
down  to  a  level  which  averages  four  or  five  feet  below  the  floor.  This  re- 
grading  may  have  been  inevitable  in  view  of  the  desired  developnienl  of  the 
town's  streets ;  although  personally  I  believe  that  the  block  on  which  the  Mission 
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Stands  will  never  be  essential  to  vehicular  traffic,  and  that  the  street  might  have 
been  left  at  the  old  grade,  with  steps  for  pedestrians,  in  the  European  fashion, 
descending  from  it  to  the  business  streets  below  at  the  north.     However,  it  is 
too  late  to  discuss  that  now,  for  the  work  is   done.     But  its  effect  on  the 
architectural  composition  can  be  easily  appreciated.     The  genial  hospitality  of 
the  intimate   Spanish  loggia,  mounted  aloft  upon   a  five-foot  retaining  wall, 
acquires  something  of  the  uneasy  self-consciousness  of  homely  domestic  articles 
of  former  periods  exposed  for  exhibition  in  a  museum.     However  unfortunate 
all  this,  it  may  be  admitted  as  inevitable  under  the  conditions  ;  nor  is  it  fatal. 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  by  another  alteration  equally  unfortu- 
nate and  less  easily  extenuated.     The  simple,  dignified  plaster  walls  and  gate 
posts  enclosing  the  little  open  fore-court  to  the  church  gave  way  to  a  rusticated 
stone  wall  topped  by  an  open  balustrade ;  a  small  change,  it  may  seem,  yet  one 
entailing  no  inconsiderable  loss  of  quiet  charm.     Changes  also  began  to  creep 
into  the  church  proper.     The  open  arched  vestibule  with  belfry  above,  which 
formed  the  facade  to  the  church,  and  whose  walls  seem  to  have  been  thinner 
than  those  of  the  nave,  became  weakened  by  earthquake.     It  was  first  deemed 
expedient  to  relieve  the  load  on  the  walls  by  removing  the  roof  tiles  over  this 
portion :  but  continued  evidences  of  weakening  finally  led  to  the  removal  of  the 
entire  element  back  to  the  front  wall  of  the  nave.     Architecturally  this  step 
was  fatal.     Not  only  was  a  stupid  facade  substituted  for  one  of  great  charm, 
but  the  plane  of  the  facade  itself,  receding  along  the  upward-climbing  gable 
line  of  the  roof  of  the  front  wing,  was  left  standing  at  a  point  where  its  eaves 
practically  coincided  with  the  ridge  of  the  lower  flankmg  roof.     The  resulting 
arrangement  of  lines  is  an  ineptitude  of  which  the  Padres  could  never  have 
been  guilty.      In  addition,   the   destruction   of  the  belfry  necessitated   a  new 
housing   for  the  three   Mission  bells;   and  with   an  uncanny  insight   for  the 
incongruous,  a  trivial  little  wooden  belfry  was  inserted  at  the  most  ill-considered 
point.     Only  three  features  now  survived  to  perpetuate  something  of  the  pic- 
turesque spirit  of  the  past  — the  colonnaded  loggia,  the  tile  roofs,  and  the 
plaster  walls ;  and  to  their  obliteration  attention  seems  promptly  to  have  been 
turned.     The  loggia  was   deliberately   removed  to   increase  the  light   on  the 
interior;  an  admissible  object,  it  may  be  owned,  but  one  which  slight  ingenuity 
might  have  accomplished  bv  measures  less  drastic.    (I  might  note  here  in  passing 
that,  although  all  old  documents  show  this  loggia  standing  before  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  front  facade,  it  was  evidently  incomplete,  the  architectural 
intention   to   extend   it   along  the   whole    facade   being   unmistakable.)      The 
tapestry-like  tile  roofs  gave  way  to  shingles.     Why  the  little  area  above  men- 
tioned 'at  the  south  end  was  spared,  and  what  became  of  the  large  quantity 
of  displaced  tile,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.     Finally,  the  plastered  adobe  walls 
were  boarded  up  in  unsightly  channel  rustic  and  painted.    This  last  is  the  only 
measure  which  can  be  condoned;  plaster  was  undoubtedly  scaling  from  the 
adobe,  and  without  this  protection,  offensive  as  it  is  in  appearance,  the  walls 
would  unquestionably  have  suffered  serious  disintegration  from  storms.     On 
the  inside  of  the  church  a  sleek,  characterless  tongue  and  groove  sheathing  was 
nailed  on  below  the  older  ceiling.     (The  original  ceiling,  of  course,  must  have 
rested  on  the  top  of  the  beams,  as  metal  was  one  of  the  scarcest  of  the  Padres' 
commodities,  and  nails  were  not  available  to  fasten  boards  to  the  under  sides 
of  the  beams.)     The  most  recent  addinon  was  a  transept,  a  brick  structure  of 
slight  character,  known  locallv  as  the  annex,  at  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
As  if  this  tale  of  neglect  and  abuse  were  not  sufficient  for  one  building  to 
endure,  the  Mission  was  but  a  few  months  back  the  scene  of  another  fire. 
Newspaper  reports  at  the  time  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  entire  structure 
had  been  demolished  bv  the  conflagration ;  so  that  it  was  with  profound  relief 
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that  I  verified  with  my  own  eyes  that  the  damage  had  been  confined  to  the 
destruction  of  the  roof  over  nave  and  annex ;  even  the  original  ceiling  beams 
were  but  slightly  charred,  and  burned  to  the  point  of  impairment  in  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  instances. 

Accepting  the  challenge  of  this  culminating  accident  of  a  century  and  a 
quarter  of  misfortune,  the  citizens  of  San  Luis  Obispo  have  decided  that  their 
Mission,  which  is  not  only  a  local  asset,  but  a  part  of  the  historical  and  cultural 
heritage  of  the  people  of  California,  is  in  its  present  condition  an  unworthy 
travesty  of  its  former  self.  They  have  therefore  organized  to  collect  funds 
for  its  complete  rehabilitation,  all  elements  of  the  community  uniting  in  an 


PLAN   OF   MISSION   SAN   LUIS    OBISPO    DE   TOLOSA 

Drawn  from  Preliminary  Survey  by  Dr.  Owen  C.  Coy  of  the  California  Historical  Survey  Commission. 

effort  which  is  strictly  non-sectarian.  Happily,  throughout  all  the  mischances 
I  have  recited,  the  Padres'  original  massive  adobe  walls  remain  structurally 
intact,  unimpaired,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  under  the  present  conditions,  save  at 
one  or  two  points  which  can  be  readily  repaired.  It  is  proposed,  as  money 
becomes  available,  to  re-tile  the  entire  roof,  to  rehabilitate  the  interior  of  the 
church,  to  rebuild  the  church  vestibule  and  belfry,  to  remove  the  present 
belfry,  to  reconstruct  the  portico  along  the  front,  and  to  restore  the  entrance 
to  the  fore-court  of  the  church.  The  accomplishment  of  this  program  will 
restore  the  surviving  portions  of  the  buildings  as  nearlv  to  their  condition  in 
the  days  of  full  prosperity  as  is  consistent  with  their  legitimate  present  use- 
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and  the  Mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  which  has  sunk  to  the  position  of  least 
interesting  of  the  extant  Mission  structures,  will  once  more  assume  its  rightful 
place  as  one  of  the  most  quietly  charming,  gracious,  and  poetic  compositions  of 
of  the  Padres'  legacy.  I  wish  to  state  in  passing  that  subscriptions  in  aid  of  this 
work  will  be  gladly  accepted,  and  may  be  forwarded  to  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
Mission  Restoration,  Room  1,  Wade  Building,  San  Luis  Obispo;  to  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  San  Luis  Obispo ;  or  to  the  Union  National  Bank  of  the  same 

city. 

There  is  today,  I  may  add,  no  excuse  for  failure  to  restore  these  buildings 
in  entire  conformity  with  the  conceptions   of   the   original  builders.      Li   an 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  MISSION— THE  CHURCH  FROM  THE  ANNEX  AFTER 
THE  RECENT  FIRE 


article*  published  several  months  back,  dealing  with  the  general  problem  of 
Mission  restoration,  I  expressed  a  hope  for  "the  publication  m  adequate  form 
of  a  complete  and  authoritative  archaeological  and  architectural  record  of  the 
Missions,  comprising  pertinent  early  drawings  and  prints,  the  best  obtainable 
photographs,  drawings  of  their  present  state,  and  restored  plans  as  far  as  the 
data  for  the  making  of  such  are  obtainable."  I  have  been  glad,  therefore  to 
learn  since  that  time  that  work  is  actually  in  progress  on  substantially  such  a 

^e  Restoration  of  the  California  Missions— by  Irving  F.   Morrow;   Architect  and  Engineer.  Janu- 
ary,   1920. 
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program.  The  Legislature  of  California  has  appropriated  funds  to  be  used  by 
the  California  Historical  Survey  Commission  in  furtherance  of  these  ends,  and 
work  is  being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Owen  C.  Coy  of  the 
University  of  California.  To  date  Mr.  Coy's  personal  investigations  have  em- 
braced San  Diego,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Carmel,  and  Santa  Cruz,  as  well  as  others 
of  the  Missions.  The  work,  which  is  proceeding  with  great  thoroughness, 
comprises  excavations  and  investigations  on  the  ground,  surveys,  and  the  col- 
lection of  old  documents.  The  Commission's  results  should  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  restoration  projects.  On  the  historical  side  they  are  carried  out  with 
an  accuracy  and  a  completeness  beyond  the  range  of  the  architect's  training  or 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  MISSION— SACRISTY  AFTER  THE  RECENT  FIRE 

Opportunity.     It  is  the  intention  ultimately  to  publish  these   results,   though 
none  of  the  investigations  has  yet  reached  this  point. 

The  plan  of  San  Luis  Obispo  Mission  here  reproduced  is  (with  the  exception 
of  the  garden  and  a  couple  of  modern  additions,  which  I  have  added  by  eye) 
taken  directly  from  Dr.  Coy's  preliminary  data,  which  he  has  kindly  permitted 
me  to  use.  It  should  be  stated  that,  while  accurate  as  far  as  his  investigations 
have  gone,  his  survey  is  still  incomplete.  He  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
directing  me  to  old  illustrations.  The  photograph  of  the  original  entrance  and 
church  facade  is  from  the  admirable  collection  of  Mission  data  of  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Turrill  of  San  Francisco. 
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BUSINESS  executives  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  choosino-  a  type 
of  building  that  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  their  industry  consider  every 
factor  likely  to  affect  the  desirability  of  the  proposed  structure.  Such 
features  as  fire-safeness  and  consequent  low  insurance,  freedom  from  main- 
tenance and  depreciation,  adaptability,  speed  of  construction  regardless  of 
season,  permanence,  and  sanitation  are  desirable  factors.  Each  must  be  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  its  proper  relative  importance,  although  to  many 
of  them  no  definite  money  value  can  be  given.  Nevertheless,  all  are  susceptible 
of  being  capitalized. 

Today  the  merits  and  economies  of  mercantile  and  industrial  buildings  are 
judged  largely  m  the  cost  accounting  department.     The  annual  balance  sheets 
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CONCRETE  FACTORY,  ALUMINUM  GOODS  CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
Lockwood,  Green  &  Co.,  Engineers 

will  show  that  first  cost  of  a  structure  is  only  one  item  and  not  necessarilv  of 
first  importance.  It  is  ultimate  cost  that  will  test  and  prove  economy  Ulimate 
economy  dictates  the  choice  of  that  type  of  construction  on  which  freedom 
from  depreciation  and  maintenance,  low  insurance  and  favorable  influence  on 
production  will,  by  comparison  with  some  other  type  of  construction,  in  a  short 
time,  more  than  compensate  for  any  probable  additional  first  cost 

Employes'  welfare  must  be  considered.  Buildings  which  are  sanitary 
light,  well  ventilated  and  hence  provide  healthful  quarters  for  workers  are 
certain  to  contribute  to  profits  because  of  the  contentment  develooed  amoup- 
the  workers  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  labor  turnover  \  sense  of 
fu""!"?!!^,''-/!!^  by  owners,  operating  officials  and  emploves  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  building  which  houses  tht-m  and  their  industry  is  proof  against  destruc- 

*  Courtesy  of  the  Portland  Cement  A.ssociation. 
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BUSH  TERMINAL  BUILDING,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
William    Higginson,    Architect 

tion  by  fire,  tornado  and  earthquake.  It  is  worth  money  for  owners  and 
employes  alike  to  know  that  none  of  these  visitations  can  suddenly  wipe  out 
the  industry  on  which  they  are  dependent,  with  the  resulting  loss  of  time 
money,  patronage  and  prestige  that  may  have  taken  years  of  endeavor  to  build 
up  Attainment  of  these  desirable  ends  is  certain  to  favorably  influence  financ- 
m^  and  credits.  Permanent,  fireproof  buildings  are  also  of  distinct  advertising 
value  to  their  owners.  With  concrete  buildings,  these  desirable  ends  are  secured 
in  the  fullest  measure. 


MILL  OF  THE  NIAGARA  SILK  CO.,  NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 
G.  Morton  Wolf,  Architect 
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FACTORY,  XEW   YORK  CONSOLIDATED   CORD  CO.,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,   N.   Y. 
Ballinger  &  Perrot,  Architects 

A  comparison  of  the  initial  cost  of  fireproof  buildings  will  almost  invariably 
show  the  low  cost  of  the  concrete  structure.  In  many  cases  concrete  buildings 
designed  for  heavy  floor  loads  have  been  built  for  less  than  any  other  practi- 
cable type  would  have  cost.  Speaking  of  conditions  in  1916,  Arthur  R.  Lord, 
a  consulting  engineer  of  Chicago,  said,  in  articles  published  in  the  Cement 
World  for  September  and  October,  1916:  "Under  normal  market  prices  of 
materials,  mill  construction  runs  about  5  per  cent  cheaper  than  flat  slab.  Where 
lumber  is  cheap,- the  difference  will  be  greater  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  certain 
cases  flat  slab  construction  has  actually  been  built  for  the  same  first  cost  as 
mill  construction."  In  the  articles  by  Mr.  Lord  referred  to,  buildings  of  various 
types  are  placed  in  the  following  order  as  to  first  cost,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
in  cost : 

Mill  cons'^ruction. 

Concrete  flat  slab. 

Concrete  beam  and  slab. 

Structural  steel,  fireproofed. 

Since  1916,  however,  marked  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  materials 
and  labor  market,  but  the  net  result  has  been  rather  to  reduce  the  difference 
in  cost  between  mill  construction  and  reinforced  concrete  instead  of  to 
increase  it. 

A  modern  concrete  mercantile  or  industrial  building  of  a  certain  size  and 
type,  built  to  serve  a  specific  purpose,  may,  for  example,  cost  $200,000.  A 
similar  building  equally  modern  in  appointments,  of  the  same  size,' built  to 
serve  the  same  purpose,  but  of  another  type  of  construction,  may  cost  $180,000. 
At  first  glance  the  intending  builder  might  be  tempted  to  favor  the  seemingly 
cheaper  building,  but  when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  first  mentioned  type  colts 
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PACIFIC   COAST   SHREDDED   WHEAT   CO.,    OAKLAND 

Lewis  P.   Hobart   and   C.   H.   Cheney,   Architects 

H.   J.   Brunnier,   Engineer 


SHREDDING   ROOM,   PACIFIC   COAST   SHREDDED  WHEAT  CO.,   OAKLAND 
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several  cents  less  per  square  foot  of  floor  area,  per  annum,  for  interest,  depre- 
ciation, insurance,  repairs  and  all  other  annual  charges  than  the  building  of 
lower  initial  cost,  the  difference  in  first  cost  loses  its  importance.  Fortified  with 
these  facts,  the  industrial  executive  can  hardly  avoid  adopting  that  type  of 
construction  for  his  buildings  which  will  place  his  concern  on  the  most  profitable 
economic  basis  through  the  elimination  of  all  avoidable  annual  charges. 

It  is  not  possible  to  anticipate  every  event  that  may  delay  the  construction 
of  a  building.  Fabrication  and  shipment  of  necessary  materials  may  be  inter- 
fered with,  labor  conditions  may  change  so  as  to  vitally  affect  progress  and 
cost  of  construction.  Thorough  organization  takes  precautions  to  reduce  many 
of  these  possible  happenings  to  a  minimum ;  nevertheless,  the  unforseen  fre- 
quently happens.  If  the  intending  builder  has  chosen  concrete  construction, 
many  of  these  contingencies  are  eliminated  or  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Much 
of  the  necessary  material  required  for  concrete  construction  is  usually  near  at 
hand.  The  structural  parts  of  a  concrete  building  are  built  in  place.  Distant 
shops  and  uncertain  transportation  need  not  be  depended  upon. for  their  com- 
pletion and  delivery.  Materials  arrive  in  bulk  and  do  not  require  special 
equipment  for  transportation ;  in  fact,  transportation  is  not  a  large  item  because 
the  bulk  of  materials  is  usually  near  at  hand.  Motor  trucks  may  do  most  of  the 
hauling.  Most  of  the  labor  required  is  of  the  less  highly  specialized  kind.  It 
can  usually  be  obtained  near  where  the  building  is  going  on.  Practically  all 
materials  may  be  ordered  as  soon  as  preliminary  requirements  have  been  de- 
cided upon,  thus  disposing  of  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  materials  market. 
Equipment  necessary  to  erect  concrete  buildings  is  of  the  simplest  sort.  There 
are  no  heavy  structural  members  to  be  handled.  Floors  and  columns  are  cast 
simultaneously  and  possibility  of  accident  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

An  estimate  of  the  first  cost  of  a  concrete  building  can  be  made  wi^^h  an 
unusual  degree  of  accuracy.  The  owner  thus  secures  the  benefit  of  a  minimum 
charge  for  contingencies  in  the  contractor's  bid  or  the  benefit  of  low  cost  in  a 
cost-plus  contract. 

One  of  the  first  things  a  business  executive  wan-^s  to  know  is  how  long  it 
will  take  to  build.  Desire  to  immediately  increase  production,  desire  to  meet 
an  existing  demand,  desire  to  get  invested  capital  earning  money  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  have  placed  a  new  value,  a  premium,  on  speedy  construction. 
The  comparative  simplicity  of  concrete  construction  and  the  availability  of 
needed  materials  are  reasons  why  concrete  buildings  may  be  quickly  erected. 

An  estimate  of  the  value  of  speedy  construction  from  the  standpoint  of  earlier 
occupancy  and  operation  of  newly-organized  business  may  easily  be  made.  To 
be  conservative  assume  that  two  months  may  be  saved  in  time  of  construction 
by  using  concrete.  This  will  make  possible  a'two  months'  earlier  occupancy  of 
the  building  and  a  like  earlier  active  operation  of  the  invested  capital  which 
would  thereby  be  able  to  earn  its  interest  during  a  period  that  would  other- 
wise be  a  total  loss.  This  shortening  of  the  period  of  pre-occupancy  idleness 
and  the  hastening  of  the  end  of  the  early  development  period  is  directly  credit- 
able to  the  greater  speed  of  construction  possible  with  concrete.  The'  quicker 
turnover  of  the  capital  invested  in  construction  equipment  should  also  he 
taken  into  consideration.  A  saving  of  two  months  in  each  construction  season 
means  a  considerably  greater  construction  capacity  without  increase  in  crew 
or  equipment. 

Total  loss  by  fire  is  unlikely  to  an  industry  housed  in  a  concrete  1)uilding. 
Contents  may  of  course  he  damaged  or  destroyed,  but  records  of  big  fires  have 
shown  that,  even  when  such  contents  are  of  highly  infiammalile  character,  the 
injury  sustained  Ijy  concrete  Iwildings  is  smaller  and  their  salvage  value  higher 
than  for  buildings  of  any  other  type.     In  the  case  of  total  destruction  of  Von- 
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tents,  the  concrete  of  the  building  seldom  suffers  more  than  minor  injury,  if  any. 

On  a  building  subject  to  deterioration,  maintenance  and  depreciation  in- 
crease from  year  to  year  —  in  other  words,  no  matter  how  carefully  or  system- 
atically maintenance  may  be  performed,  the  building  can  never  be  made  as  when 
new.  Maintenance  of  those  parts  of  a  structure  which  can  be  replaced  may  be 
carried  on  indefinitely,  but  many  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  a  building  are  prac- 
tically inaccessible,  therefore  do  not  permit  easy  replacement.  Nor  can  such 
parts  always  be  reached  with  treatments  or  coatings  that  would  tend  to  pro- 
long their  useful  life.  It  is  therefore  impracticable  to  maintain  indefinitely 
buildings  whose  vital  parts  are  subject  to  rust  or  rot. 

Concrete  grows  stronger  with  age.  Many  city  building  departments  recog- 
nize this  by  allowing  greater  loads  to  be  placed  on  a  concrete  building  several 
years  old  than  would  be  permitted  when  the  building  was  new.  Because  of  their 
ability  to  resist  the  usual  destructive  agencies,  concrete  buildings  require  but 
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FACTORY  OF  LOOSE-WILES  BISCUIT  CO.,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  N.  Y. 

William   Higginson,    Architect 

little  maintenance,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  are  permanent.  They  do  not 
require  painting,  there  are  no  joints  to  be  pointed  up,  no  wornout  or  rotting 
structural  parts  to  be  removed  and  replaced,  no  sagging  or  warping  of  floors 
or  floor  beams.  Concrete  floors  will  wear  indefinitely  and  their  smooth,  dense 
surface  is  easy  to  clean  and  keep  clean.  Germicidal  or  other  cleansing  solutions 
may  be  used  on  them  without  fear  of  injury.  Concrete  floors  in  a  concrete 
building  maintain  their  original  level.  Machinery  mounted  on  them  stays  in 
adjustment  longer,  shafting  keeps  in  line.  The  efficiency  of  concrete  buildings 
therefore  does  not  grow  less  with  time,  while  in  a  building  subject  to  de- 
terioration there  is  the  inevitable  reduction  in  operating  efficiency. 

In  comparing  the  economy  of  various  types  of  buildings,  maintenance  may 
be  taken  as  an  average  of  1  per  cent  per  year  of  the  cost  of  the  building. 
When  this  charge  is  capitalized  at  6  per  cent  it  is  seen  that  over  $16  more  per 
$100  original  cost  could  be  spent  for  a  maintenance-free  concrete  building  than 
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for  one  of  depreciable  type.  Yearly  maintenance,  however,  must  be  considered 
separate  from  gradual  depreciation  which,  after  a  term  of  years,  renders  the 
structure  unfit  for  use,  regardless  of  the  maintenance  done  on  it. 

As  concrete  buildings  are  now  designed  they  have  great  reserve  strength. 
The  unit  stresses  used  in  designing  them  are  very  much  below  the  stresses  to 
which  concrete  may  safely  be  subjected. 

Any  well-built  concrete  structure  may  be  used  for  light  manufacturing 
purposes  or  for  an  industry  requiring  operation  of  rapidly-moving  machinery. 
Non-inflammable  occupancy  may  change  to  inflammable  occupancy,  a  mercantile 
building  to  a  warehouse,  a  warehouse  to  a  manufacturing  plant,  and  vice  versa. 
If  the  changes  in  environment  are  so  radical  as  to  preclude  the  profitable  use 
of  the  building  in  its  original  location,  it  may  be  moved,  provided  its  construc- 
tion is  such  as  to  withstand  the  racking  effects  of  moving  without  injury.    Con- 
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WAREHOUSE,  AUSTIN  NICHOLS  &  CO.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
Cass  Gilbert,  Architect 

Crete  buildings  being  monolithic  possess  the  greatest  possible  rigidity.  When 
necessary  such  buildings  can  be  moved  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  suffer 
no  serious  damage  in  the  process.  The  expense  of  moving  will  be  minimum 
since  the  great  strength  and  monolithic  nature  of  the  structure  permits  moving 
it  with  greatest  facility.  Recently  a  three-story  reinforced  concrete  building  in 
Detroit  used  as  an  office  building  by  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.  was  moved 
450  feet,  the  full  length  of  a  city  block  and  across  street  car  tracks,  while  the 
office  force  carried  on  its  work  as  usual.  This  work  was  done  by  the  L.  P. 
Friestedt  Co.  of  Chicago  at  a  cost  of  only  20  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
building.  As  the  concrete  building  which  can  be  moved  does  not  suffer  any 
ill  effects  from  moving,  its  value  as  a  usable  structure  is  preserved  and  may 
actually  even  increase  in  the  new  location.  Concrete  buildings,  therefore,  are 
the  type  most  likely  to  escape  obsolescence. 
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Concrete  buildings  possess  many  qualities  that  make  them  most  adaptable  to 
practically  any  occupancy.  It  is  difficult  to  express  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
value  of  certain  qualities  inherent  in  a  concrete  building.  It  is  evident  that 
buildings  in  which  people  work  should  be  sanitary.  Sickness,  poor  health 
and  generally  low  vitality  of  employes  affect  in  a  vital  way  their  efficiency  and 
therefore  the  efficiency  of  the  business  or  industry.  Concrete  construction 
affords  the  utmost  sanitation.  Monolithic  tioors,  columns  and  beams  provide 
no  recesses  where  filth  may  lodge.  The  dense,  smooth  surface  of  concrete  is 
non-absorbent ;  cleansing  solutions  may  be  applied  in  any  quantity  to  maintain 
surface  cleanliness  and  concrete  floors  wnll  protect  lower  stories  from  water 
damage.  There  are  no  interwall  or  interfloor  spaces  where  rodents  may  lodge 
or  nest,  no  hidden  spaces  inviting  the  accumulation  of  vermin,  rubbish  and  filth 
to  propagate  disease  germs. 

While  industrial  buildings  are  primarily  designed  to  serve  in  the  best  possible 
manner  a  certain  definite  use,  they  may,  nevertheless,  be  made  architecturally 
attractive  at  small  expense.  This  will  greatly  improve  their  appearance.  Or- 
nament may  easily  be  added  in  the  form  of  concrete  cornices,  balustrades  and 
raised  or  depressed  panels.  Proper  attention  given  to  the  selection  of  aggre- 
gates, leading  to  special  exterior' finish,  will  result  in  pleasing  eff'ects.  Stucco 
in  considerable  range  of  color  may  also  be  used  as  a  surface  finish. 

Warmth  and  dryness  are  qualities  desirable  in  all  buildings.  These  may 
easily  be  obtained  in  a  concrete  building.  In  general,  warm  h  and  dryness 
depend  on  insulation.  Even  without  the  aid  of  insulating  materials,  concrete 
is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  and  when  used  either  with  insulating  membranes 
or  by  providing  dead  air  spaces  in  walls  possesses  ideal  insulating  qualities. 
Both  of  these  methods  of  securing  insulation  are  easily  carried  out  with  con- 
crete. The  usual  inside  finish  of  furring,  lathing  and  plaster  furnishes  the  neces- 
sary insulation  to  pre^•ent  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  walls  and  provides 
added  resistence  to  the  passage  of  heat  or  cold.     No  moisture  passes  through 
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SCHULZE  BAKING  CO.,  CHICAGO 
W.  W.  Alschlager,  Architect 

dense,  well-built  concrete.     Concrete  buildings  are  easy  to  keep  warm  in  cold 
weather  and  comfortably  cool  in  warm  weather. 

An  exceptional  degree  of  security  against  loss  of  life  from  tornado,  earth- 
quake and  explosions  is  provided  by  the  practically  indestructible  monolithic 
concrete  structure.  Many  cases  are  on  record  where  concrete  buildings  have 
successfully  withstood  the  effect  of  these  destructive  forces.  The  San  Francisco 
earlhquake  and  fire,  the  Baltimore  fire,  the  munition  ship  explosion  in  Halifax 
Harbor,  the  Fergus  Falls  (Minn.)  tornado,  earthquake  in  San  Domingo  and 
Guatemala,  and  numerous  other  similar  examples  testify  to  the  great  resistance 
of  concrete  buildings  against  destruction  or  serious  damage  by  the  forces  of 
Nature.  Life  and  property  are  truly  conserved  by  such  structures.  Their 
occupan's  have  the  assurance  at  all  times  that  they  are  enjoying  the  highest 
measure  of  protection  against  personal  injury  and  loss. 


The  High  Cost  of  Loafing 

We  are  confronted  by  a  condition,  not  a  theory.  Prices  are  high,  and 
show  tendency  to  go  higher.  Wages  are  high,  with  an  upward^  trend. 
When  prices  rise,  wages  must  follow  ;  when  wages  go  up,  prices  must  keep 
pace.  The  wage-earner  demands  that  prices  drop  while  wages  remain 
stationary  or  even  continue  to  go  up ;  the  employer  of  labor  has  about  given 
over  hope  of  declining  wages,  but  insists  that  prices  must  rise  while  wages 
stay  put.  And  between  the  two  millstones  right  in  the  dead  center  of  the 
vicious  circle  are  some  millions  of  salaried  workers  wdio  call  upon  Heaven 
to  witness  that  whatever  happens  they  must  pay. — V^alve  World. 
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The  World's  Longest  Concrete  Girder  Bridge 

Two  record-breaking  concrete  girder  spans  make  up  a  new  highway  bridge 
across  the  Salt  River  in  Humboldt  County,  California.  Each  span  is  142 
feet  between  centers  of  support,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  the  longest 
reinforced  concrete  girders  hitherto  built.  Investigation  shows  no  previous 
bridge  girder  over  75  feet  span 'and  few  interior  girders  of  even  that  length, 
though  there  is  a  record  of  roof  girders  in  the  Leonardt  Warehouse  in  Los 
Angeles  with  spans  of  102  feet. 

Reinforced  concrete  girders  were  adopted  for  the  Salt  River  bridge  in 
preference  to  a  concrete  arch  because  of  the  greater  clearance  and  lower  cost 
of  the  girders.  It  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  location  near  the  coast, 
where  salt  fogs  are  common,  to  have  the  steel  protected  against  corrosion,  so 
steel  trusses  were  not  considered  in  the  design.  It  is  stated  that  an  arch  bridge 
of  the  same  length  with  solid  rock  abutments  built  under  almost  identical  condi- 
tions in  the  same  general  location  cost  $160  per  lineal  foot  as  against  $135  per 
lineal  foot  for  the  girder  bridge. 


VIEW  OF  HIGHWAY  BRIDGE  OVER  SALT  RIVER,  HUMBOLDT  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

H.  J.   Brunnier,   Engineer 

Two  views  of  the  bridge  accompany  this  article.  The. spans  are  identical. 
Each  consists  of  two  concrete  girders  12  feet  deep,  carrying  at  20- foot  inter- 
vals (21-foot  spans  at  each  end)  floor  beams,  between  which  the  5-inch  con- 
crete floor  is  carried  on  9x20-inch  reinforced  concrete  stringers  spaced  at  the 
third  points  of  the  floor  beams.  The  main  section  of  the  girder  is  7  inches 
thick,  enlarging  by  steps  to  24  inches  at  the  top  and  18  inches  at  the  bottom,  and 
with  pilasters  opposite  the  floor  beams  stepping  up  to  a  maximum  width  of 
30  inches  and  thickness  of  18  inches. 

Each  main  girder  is  figured  as  a  straight  girder  loaded  for  floor-beam 
reaction.  The  steel,  however,  is  continuous  over  the  center  pier,  no  expansion 
joint  being  provided  at  this  point.  The  design  was  made  for  a  uniform  live- 
load  of  70  pounds  per  square  foot  over  the  entire  road  surface  or  a  15-ton  road 
roller,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  and  tabulation  in  Ketchum's  "Design  of 
Highway  Bridges."  As  classified  in  that  text,  this  bridge  would  be  classed 
"E — ordinary  county  highway  bridges."  Calculation  of  stresses  under  dead  — 
and  alive  —  load  gives  a  maximum  compression  of  1100  pounds  per  square  inch 
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and  a  maximum  shear  of  226  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the  main  girders. 
Concrete  is  expected  to  carry  only  60  pounds  of  the  shear,  steel  being  provided 
for  the  remainder.  Calculated  extreme  fiber  stresses  of  the  steel  in  the  girder 
range  from  12,000  pounds  in  the  top  of  the  bottom  flange  to  16,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  in  the  lower  bar.  The  21 -foot  stringers  were  stressed  less  than  the 
main  girders.  Here  the  15-ton  road  roller  stresses  govern,  while  in  the  design 
of  the  main  girders  the  distributed  load  gave  maximum  stress.  In  the  stringers 
the  maximum  fiber  stress  of  the  concrete  is  350  pounds  per  square  inch.  In  the 
steel  a  maximum  fiber  of  16,000  pounds  per  square  inch  was  permitted  and  the 
shear  is  145  pounds  net  section.  Because  of  the  likelihood  of  rusting  and  corro- 
sion, too,  it  was  decided  not  to  use  roller  bearings  to  carry  the  expansion  move- 
ment of  the  girders.  Instead  a  thin  sheet  of  asphalt  was  poured  at  each  end 
and  4  inches  latitude  allowed  for  expansion  and  contraction. 

The  influence  of  concrete  ship  design  and  construction  is  noticeable  in  the 
layout  of  the  reinforcement  and  in  placing  the  concrete.  Steel  bars,  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  sections,  have  to  be  distributed  closely  through  the  flanges  of  the 
girders,  and,  as  in  the  concrete  ships,  they  are  separated  with  spacers.  Placing 
the  concrete,  too,  was  facilitated  by  the  use  of  pneimiatic  hammer  on  the  forms, 
as  was  done  in  the  Government  concrete  ships. 


SHOWING  STRUCTURAL  DESIGN  OF  HIGHWAY  BRIDGE  OVER  SALT  RIVER 
H.  J.   Brunnier,   Engineer 

Reinforcement  in  the  girders  was  built  up  to  shape  in  the  forms.  An  open- 
ing was  left  along  the  upper  side  of  the  bottom  flange  of  the  forms  through 
which  to  place  the  bars  below  that  level,  and  each  layer  was  fastened  as  it  was 
placed.  The  steel  used  in  top  and  bottom  flanges  is  all  l^g-inch  bars,  plain 
rounds,  which  were  delivered  on  the  job  in  lengths  up  to  80  feet.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  confusion  in  placing  the  steel  and  to  insure  a  location  of 
joints  that  would  give  a  sufficient  cross-section  of  continuous  steel  at  any  point, 
there  was  added  to  the  blue-print  an  extra  sheet  on  which  was  plotted  the 
length  and  location  of  every  longitudinal  bar  in  top  and  bottom  flanges. 

In  the  bottom  flange  there  are  nine  layers  of  six  and  five  bars  each.  Each 
layer  was  numbered  and  the  successive  runs  of  bars  in  each  layer  were  lettered. 
By  laying  off  the  length  of  these  bars  to  scale,  one  above  another,  it  was  possi- 
ble to  tell  at  a  glance  where  joints  would  come  without  interference,  and  con- 
versely where  to  put  the  steel  when  the  time  came  to  sort  it  out  and  assemble  it 
on  the  job.  Thus  on  this  special  sheet  not  only  was  each  run  of  steel  identified 
by  letter  and  number,  but  the  exact  length  of  each  piece  and  its  longitudinal 
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position  were  also  specified.  In  order  to  secure  the  necessary  amount  of  steel 
in  all  cross-sections  without  lap-joints,  joints  were  broken  at  such  intervals  that 
such  joints  could  be  used  in  all  runs  and  still  maintain  the  required  amount  of 
steel  in  all  sections. 

The  concrete  was  poured  in  five  successive  stages.  The  lower  halves  of  the 
girders  were  poured  first,  then  the  floor  system,  and  finally  the  upper  halves. 
Under  this  plan  suitable  places  for  making  joints  could  be  reached  at  the  end  of 
each  day's  continuous  pouring.  Each  half  of  each  girder  was  poured  in  one 
day  and  the  floor  system  was  poured  in  four  sections  in  one  day  each. 

Two  grades  of  concrete  were  used  on  the  job,  one  for  the  girders  and  one 
for  the  floor  slabs  and  floor  system.  In  the  girders  there  was  used  a  1 :  4  mix, 
with  the  aggregate  consisting  of  1^/2  parts  sand  and  2>^  parts  gravel,  and  gravel 
ranging  from  Yx  inch  as  a  maximum  down  to  >4  inch,  and  the  sand  from  54  inch 
to  fines.  In  the  floor  system  a  1 :  1>4  :  4>^  mix  was  used  with  the  gravel  up  to 
V/z  inch  maximum  size.  The  1  :  1><  :  2>^  mix  was  found  to  test  from  2800  to 
4200  pounds  per  square  inch  in  28  days. 

The  falsework  consisted  of  ordinary  driven  pile  bents  with  sway  bracing, 
such  as  is  used  on  railroad  trestles.  Square  timber  caps  were  used  and  above 
the  caps  the  supports  were  shored  up  on  shims  so  that  the  forms  could  be 
accurately  lined  up  just  before  pouring  concrete.  The  unsupported  length 
of  piles  varied  from  10  to  25  feet.  The  operations  were  carried  on  from  one 
end  of  the  bridge  instead  of  both  ends  as  was  originally  planned.  This  was  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  old  bridge  nearby,  which  prevented  the  contractor  from 
delivering  materials  on  the  far  side  of  the  stream. 

Using  the  design  figures  as  stated  before  with  a  section  modulus  of  15,  the 
center  deflection  of  the  girders  for  full  load  was  calculated  to  be  2  1/16 
inches.  Six  weeks  after  the  forms  had  been  removed  a  deflection  of  1^4  inches 
in  the  center  of  the  span  was  reported.  Specifications  called  for  2-inch  camber. 
The  bridge  was  designed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Brunnier,  consulting  engineer,  San 
Francisco.    Mr.  A.  J.  Logan  is  county  surveyor  of  Humboldt  county,  California. 


Charging  for  Estimates  for  Mill  Work 

Charging  for  estimates  for  mill  work  by  planing  mills  is  advocated  by 
The  Timberman,  which  says  : 

"Probably  no  branch  of  the  lumber  business  has  sufifered  more  griev- 
ously from  the  besetting  sin  of  being  compelled  to  spend  time  and  energy 
in  estimating  plans,  often  wath  no  hope  of  ever  getting  the  work,  than  has 
the  average  planing  mill.  Many  of  these  estimates  require  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  labor  before  a  bid  can  be  made.  In  some  fair  sized  towns  with 
half  a  dozen  planing  mills,  the  architect  asks  bids  from  each.  Naturally  only 
one  concern  can  get  the  business.  The  other  five  have  contributed  their 
skill  and  energy  for  one  purpose  alone  and  that  is  to  afford  without  cost  to 
the  prospective  builder,  a  basis  of  comparison  of  values.  The  business  in- 
variably goes  to  the  lowest  bidder.  This  system  is  fundamentally  wrong. 
It  imposes  an  obligation  on  the  planing  mill,  to  provide  an  estimate,  without 
cost,  with  no  assurance  of  getting  the  order.  A  dozen  jobs  may  be  esti- 
mated without  reward.  The  best  talent  in  the  business  is  required  to  figure 
out  the  detailed  and  often  involved  plans  of  the  architect. 

"The  system  should  be  changed  at  once.  It  is  an  imposition  on  the 
planing  mill  operator  and  an  indirect  charge  on  building  which  could  be 
virtually  wiped  out  if  the  planing  mill  men  would  organize  and  fix  a  reason- 
able charge  on  all  estimates  where  the  work  was  not  awarded  to  them."' 
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Building  Prospects  for  1920 

By  MORTON  G.  TUTTLE 

Secretary,  Aberthaw   Construction   Co.,   Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  some  time  it  has  been  possible  to  forecast  from  the  returns  of  the 
first  few  months  of  the  year  the  probable  building  volume  for  the  entire 

year.  Each  spring  this  becomes  an  absorbing  item  among  those  inter- 
ested in  building,  and  many  figures  are  prepared  indicating  the  probable 
extent  of  construction  work  for  the  whole  year. 

It  happens  that  the  building  figures  for  the  first  three  months,  during 
the  years  1910  to  1919  inclusive,  have  amounted  on  the  average  to  18.26 
per  cent  of  the  entire  year's  construction.  If,  therefore,  we  take  this 
figure  as  about  what  may  be  expected  from  1920,  and  consider  that  the 
total  construction  contracts  reported  by  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Co.  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1920  represents  18.26  per  cent  of  what  the  entire  year's 
work  will  bring  forth,  we  may  expect  the  reported  figure  of  $780,408,000 
to  be  expanded  to  $4,270,000,000  by  December  31. 

The  magnitude  of  this  total  will  be  best  appreciated  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  building  figures  for  preceding  years.  There  have  been  only 
four  years  where  the  total  has  reached  $1,000,000,000,  and  only  one  year 
where  it  has  exceeded  $1,700,000,000,  the  highest  year  completed  being 
1919,  with  $2,560,000,000.  The  other  high  spots  of  the  past  decade  are  as 
follows : 

1918 $1,689,000,000 

1917 • 1,618,000,000 

1916 1,357,000,000 

1915 940,000,000 

1912 868,000,000 

But  it  does  not  have  to  be  emphasized  that  a  million  dollars  of  building 
today  means  far  less  than  a  million  dollars  of  building  meant  five  or  ten 
years  ago.  Relative  unit  cost  figures  have  been  compiled,  showing  about 
how  the  comparison  runs  per  unit  bulk  of  building.  And,  to  get  a  fair 
comparison  with  the  1920  program,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  all  the 
other  figures  up  to  1920  prices.  This  means  that  the  1919  figures  must  be 
increased  by  about  7  per  cent,  1918  figures  by  about  13  per  cent,  1917  fig- 
ures by  30  per  cent,  1916  figures  by  54  per  cent,  and  previous  years'  by 
80  per  cent.  Figured  on  the  new  basis,  so  that  the  amounts  shown  repre- 
sent building  volume  and  not  merely  depreciated  dollars,  Ave  have  the 
following  comparison  of  building  construction  in  the  area  east  of  the 
Missouri  and  north  of  the  Ohio : 

1920   $4,270,000,000  estimated 

1919    2,739,000,000  on  1920  prices 

1918   - 1,909.000,000  on  1920  prices 

1917   2,103,000,000  on  1920  prices 

1916   2,090,000.000  on  1920  prices 

1915 1,692,000,000  on  1920  prices 

1912 1,562,000,000  on  1920  prices 

It  will  be  recognized  that  the  figures  immediately  above  have  been 
corrected  for  all  price  differences,  and  that  consequently  they  will  repre- 
sent the  actual  amount  of  building,  all  figured  on  the  same  unit  costs  Avhich 
we  are  experiencing  today. 

The  completion  during  1920  of  the  stupendous  building  program  out- 
lined above  will  depend  upon  a  number  of  factors.  The  press  dispatches 
tell  us  that  renewed  strikes  in  Chicago  have  resulted  in  boosting  the  price 
of  common  building  labor  to  $1  per  hour,  and  skilled  labor  to  $1.25  per  hour. 
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The  same  press  dispatch  tells  us  that,  because  of  these  exorbitant  figures, 
fully  50  per  cent  of  the  projected  building  construction  in  that  city  has 
been  abandoned.  Similar  conditions  through  the  country  would  cut  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  from  the  building  operations  which  we  might 
otherwise  safely' expect. 

Even  as  it  is,  owners  are  hesitating  long  before  going  to  the  high  cost 
of  building,  unless  the  structure  is  so  urgently  needed  that  they  find  they  can 
recoup  its  cost  by  profits  within  a  short  period.  As  prospective  profits  do  not 
govern  in  residence  construction,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  building  of 
dwellings  should  lag  far  behind  that  of  industrial  and  commercial  build- 
ings, because  the  monetary  return  in  the  case  of  the  residence  is  not  so 
easily  traceable,  nor  can  the  cost  be  repaid  by  business  profits. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  United  States  had  about  110  families  to  every  100 
residences.  Three  years  ago  the  figure  was  about  115  families  to  every 
100  residences;  today  it  is  more  than  121.  This  points  to  heavy  over- 
crowding in  some  sections,  and  to  the  substitution  of  apartments  and  two- 
family  houses  for  the  single  houses  of  our  forefathers.  To  get  back  to 
conditions  of  1917  would  require  the  construction  in  the  United  States  of 
more  than  1,000,000  residences,  and  this  without  making  any  provision  for 
expanding  population.  This  means  that  the  1,000,000  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  normal  annual  requirements  of  nearly  400,000  per  year  to  take  care 
of  increasing  population. 

Because  of  the  conditions  outlined  above,  much  delay  may  be  expected 
in  making  up  this  back  work.  On  the  other  hand,  large  projects,  such  as 
factories  and  commercial  houses,  will  go  ahead,  regardless  of  conditions,  so 
long  as  the  increased  cost  of  building  can  be  passed  eventually  to  the  "ulti- 
mate consumer." 

In  the  Great  Central  West  District,  from  Ohio  to  Kansas  and  Minnesota, 
the  record  of  the  past  10  years  shows  that,  on  the  average,  16.42  per  cent 
of  the  entire  year's  building  contracts  are  placed  during  the  first  three 
months.  If  that  proportion  is  to  hold  good  for  1920,  then  the  $229,233,000 
of  contracts  up  to  April  1  will  be  expanded  to  $1,396,000,000  before  the  end 
of  December.  The  magnitude  of  this  figure  will  be  appreciated  by  two 
comparisons :  with  previous  years'  contracts  in  the  entire  area  north  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Missouri,  including  the  heavy  industrial  region 
from  Pennsylvania  up  through  New  England. 

Compared  with  this  year's  prospective  $1,396,000,000,  the  highest  previ- 
ous figure  of  $891,729,000  made  in  1919  is  far  surpassed  ;  and  no  other  year 
ever  provided  over  $600,000,000  of  contracts.  When  we  compare  with  the 
entire  area,  last  year  gave  $2,560,000,000;  1918  and  1917,  about  $1,650,000,- 
000  each;  1916  showed  $1,357,000,000;  and  all  previous  vears  were  below 
$950,000,000.  These  figures  are  all  on  the  basis  of  "dollars  reported," 
without  reference  to  the  great  increase  in  cost  of  building  since  1915,  or 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  dollar,  whichever  way  one  may  choose  to 
consider  it.  Figuring  the  contracts  of  previous  years  on  the  basis  of  1920 
prices,  we  have  the  following  comparison  for  the  Central  West : 

1920  $1,396,000,000  estimated 

1919  954,000,000  based  on  1920  prices 

1918  560,000,000  based  on  1920  prices 

1917  775,000.000  based  on  1920  prices 

1916  702.000,000  based  on  1920  prices 

1915    554,000,000  based  on  1920  prices 

No  year  previous  to  1915  reported  more  than  $215,000,000  of  construc- 
tion in  this  territory ;  and  even  when  figured  up  to  present  prices,  none 
of  them  provided  more  than  $385,000,000.  From  these  figures  the  immense 
building  program  now  under  way  is  at  once  apparent. 
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Houses  Built  of  Rammed  Earth 

EARTH  as  a  building  material  is  no  novelty.  Bricks  are  baked  earth, 
when  the  earth  happens  to  be  clay;  adobe  is  unbaked  clay,  dried  in  the 
sun;  sods  are  used  by  the  peasantry  of  some  countries  overseas  for  the 
walls  of  their  houses;  dugouts  in  banks  of  earth  were  familiar  to  pioneers  in 
the  western  United  States.  But  ordinary  earth,  such  as  one  may  find  in  a 
field,  would  seem  to  be  something  new  as  an  aid  to  housing.  In  the  form 
known  as  "pise"  or  "cob,"  however,  it  was  used  long  ago  in  Europe,  and  it 
is  now  suggested  by  a  St.  Louis  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Crane  Young,  that 
it  may  be  a  factor  in  solving  the  problem  of  inexpensive  building  here,  for 
cottages  at  least.  The  earth  is  employed  just  as  concrete  is — rammed  into 
molds  of  frame  and  boards,  which  are  afterward  removed,  leaving  a  hard  wall. 
For  moist  climates,  the  walls  would  require  waterproofing,  of  course.  Mr. 
Young  writes  for  ^he  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  the  following  discussion  of  the 
housing  question,  as  it  may  be  affected  by  this  use  of  earthen  construction : 

"What  has  blocked  the  progress  of  every  housing  project  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  is  the  hard  fact  that  under  present  prices  of  labor  and  commonly  used  materials,  it 
has  proved  impossible  to  build  even  the  smallest  and  most  modest  six-room  cottage  for  a  sum 
which,  with  the  cost  of  the  necessary  land;  would  make  the  total  investment  for  a  home  eco- 
nomically possible  for  the  ordinarv  workman  or  moderately  salaried  individual.  Houses  which 
five  years  ago  could  easily  be  built  for  $4,000  or  $5,000  will  ncM'cost  $8,000  or  $10,000. 

A  Congressional  committee,  reporting  on  the  war-housing  activities  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Corporation,  states:  'Single  houses  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  cost  $7,263.  The  average 
for  all  houses  was  $5,673.78.'  It  is  not  stated  whether  these  houses  -represent  a  complete 
house  or  whether  such  necessary  items  as  weather-stripping,  electric  fixtures,  sidewalks,  etc., 
were  omitted.  Probably  no  profit  for  the  contractor  nor  cost  of  architectural  service  was 
included  in  these  figures.  And  since  the  time  when  these  houses  were  constructed  the  cost 
of  building  has  advanced  possibly  as  much  as  25  per  cent 

"It  can  readily  be  seen  that  to  pay  rent  or  to  own  this  home  the  occupant  should  have  an 
income  of  at  least  $3,500  per  year.  At  $1  per  hour  and  working  eight  hours  a-  day  for  three 
hundred  days  a  year,  one  could  earn  only  $2,400,  which  is  inadequate  income  for  above  basis 
of  cost  for  rent.  '        ■  ■     ' 

"So  far  as  one  can  learn,  every  new  housing  project  yet  planned  or  constructed  either  in 
this  country  or  in  Europe  has  been  based  on  some  form  of  tenement  or  the  traditional  story- 
and-a-half  cottage,  usually  containing  five  or  six  rooms  and  constructed  in  the  customary  way 
of  either  brick,  hollow  clay  tile,  or  wood.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  if  it  is  possible  to  beat 
the  building  game  it  will  be  necessary  to  evolve  an  entirely  new  type  of  house  or  find  some 
cheaper  material  as  a  substitute.  It  might  be  possible  to  evolve  the  former  if  architects  and 
builders  could  rid  themselves  of  tradition  and  study  the  matter  as  though  isolated  in  a  country 
without  the  usual  facilities  of  civilization  and  depend  only  upon  their  ingenuity  and  the  materi- 
als which  nature  locally  provides. 

"In  this  way  the  Eskimo  invented  a  cheap  and  comfortable  dwelling  built  of  ice;  so  did 
the  early  settlers  in  this  country,  who  built  of  logs;  and  the  early  Spaniards  and  Indians  of  our 
Western  States,  who  built  of  unbaked  clay,  or  adobe.  There  are  abundant  examples  of  these 
earth  dwellings  in  our  own  country  which  compare  favorably  with  the  usual  forms  of  con- 
struction for  durability,  looks  and  comfort.  The  mission  buildings  in  California  are  construct- 
ed of  this  material,  as  well  as  many  dwellings  still  in  use  after  more  than  a  century  of  wear. 
In  this  connection,  one  wonders  why  no  one  thought  to  construct  our  war-cantonments  and 
barracks  of  this  material  instead  of  the  unsightly,  uncomfortable  and  costly  wooden  shacks 
universally  used. 

"Adobe  is  a  Spanish  word  from  adobar  (to  plaster).  It  is  nothing  but  air-dried  brick, 
weatherproofed  with  plaster,  and  any  traveler  in  Mexico  or  California  knows  that  these  build- 
ings are  as  beautiful  as  any  we  produce  in  the  same  class. 

"Many  excellent  plans  for  small  cottages  of  the  conventional  American  type  have  been 
developed  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  also  by  private  architects,  but  as  all  of 
these  have  proved  too  costly  to  build,  at  least  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  some  new  type 
of  home  will  have  to  be  devised  in  which  every  superfluous  square  inch  of  area  and  any  un- 
necessary feature  must  be  eliminated.  Other  possible  economies  may  yet  be  found  in  new 
processes  or  materials  as  substitutes  for  present  methods.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Edison  led 
us  to  hope  for  much  from  his  concrete  house,  but  so  far  all  forms  of  concrete  have  proved  as 
costly  at  least  as  other  forms  of  masonry. 

"A  recent  number  of  the  London  Sphere  calls  attention  to  an  old  form  of  masonry  called 
pise'  or  'cob,"  the  use  of  which  in  housing  projects  is  now  being  considered  in  England  and 
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might  be  equally  well  applied  to  this  country  as  an  emergency  substitute.     The  picturesque 
cottage  in  the  illustration  is  of  this  construction. 

"Sturgis's  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building  describes  it  thus:  'A  cheap  masonry 
of  comprest  earth.  The  most  suitable  solid  for  the  purpose  is  clayey,  somewhat  sandy  loam 
and  vegetable  earth.  It  is  mixed  with  straw  or  hay  to  prevent  it  from  cracking  when  it  dries. 
The  wall  is  built  in  sections  by  means  of  a  movable  frame  about  three  feet  high  and  ten  feet 
long,  the  two  sides  of  which  are  of  boards  kept  apart  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  This  frame  is 
placed  on  the  wall  and  between  the  sides  of  the  earth  is  rammed  or  beaten  in  four-inch  layers. 
When  this  sort  of  box  is  full,  it  is  taken  apart  and  set  up  in  another  place — in  some  parts  of 
France  houses  of  two  or  three  stories  are  built  of  'pise.' 

"The  Sphere  states:  'The  earth  hardens  to  an  astonishing  extent  in  the  process  of  drying 
off;  so  much  so  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  bore  into  it  with  an  auger.  .  .  .  The  outer  sur- 
face of  the  pise  wall  can  be  color-washed  or  treated  in  various  ways.  Spraying  with  hot  liquid 
tar  has  been  tried  successfully.  The  natural  wall  weathers  in  course  of  time  to  a  very  attrac- 
tive color,  and  the  outer  surface  itself  withstands  ordinary  rain  action  and  bad  weather.' 

"When  properly  waterproofed,  there  is  no  reason  why  these  earthen  buildings  should  not 
stand  one  climate  as  well  as  another,  and  certainly  our  variety  of  climate  is  not  more  severe 
than  that  of  the  British  Islands  or  of  France. 

"At  my  suggestion,  a  firm  of  testing  engineers  of  this  city  has  agreed  to  make  a  few  ex- 
periments concerning  the  use  of  earth  masonry  of  this  sort,  which  should  prove  much  cheaper 
than  any  other,  because  it  can  be  made  by  common,  unskilled  labor,  of  material  found  in  nearly 
every  community." 

* 

Items  Contributing  to  High  Cost  of  Lunnber 

IN  1913  men's  wages  in  the  lumber  industry  were  $28  to  ^32  per  month;  in 
1919  they  were  $70  to  $85  per  month  (both  being  in  addition  to  board  and 
housing),  according  to  the  New  Brunswick  Lumbermen's  Association  in 
accounting  for  the  high  cost  of  lumber,  as  quoted  by  the  U.  S.  consul  at  New 
Brunswick  in  Daily  Commerce  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

"In  1913,"  the  article  continues,  "stumpage  was  $1.50  and  mileage  $8; 
today  we  pay  $3.50  stumpage,  $8  mileage  and  $3.20  per  mile  for  fire  protec- 
tion ;  also  we  have  workmen's  compensation  for  logging,  river  driving,  rafting, 
milling  and  loading  with  a  separate  rate  on  each,  and  this  still  further  adds 
to  the  cost ;  in  addition,  we  have  the  heavy  business  Dominion  war  tax." 

The  cost  of  the  principal  supplies  that  enter  into  a  logging  operation  has 
increased  on  an  average  of  more  than  100  per  cent  in  1920  as  compared  with 
1913.  This  is  true  of  flour  which  advanced  from  $4.90  in  1913  to  $11.20  in 
1920  and  of  many  other  food  articles;  of  hay  and  oats,  as  well  as  of  axes, 
saws  and  other  similar  equipment. 

The  logging  engineer  for  one  of  the  Montana  districts  of  the  Forest 
Service,  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  in  the  larger  band  mills  of  the  district, 
shows  in  detailed  figures  why  manufactured  lumber  sells  at  $40  a  thousand 
feet  or  more  though  the  timber  is  bought  on  the  stump  for  from  $2  to  $5  a 
thousand.  His  report  indicates  that  after  the  timber  has  been  purchased 
on  the  stump  at  $2  to  $5  per  thousand,  logging  operations  cost  $14  to  $20  a 
thousand.  From  the  pond  to  the  cars,  including  the  manufacture  of  the  rough 
lumber,  the  costs  are  $11  to  $16  a  thousand,  these  figures  being  based  on  records 
from  mills  sawing  600,000,000  feet  of  timber  during  the  season  of  1919. 


San  Francisco  Builders  to  Celebrate 

A  get-together  banquet  will  be  held  in  August  at  the  Palace  ho'el  by  the  com- 
bined building  interests  of  San  Francisco.  The  purpose  of  the  alTair  is  to  cele- 
brate the  recent  merging  of  the  Builders'  Exchange  and  the  Building  Industries 
Association.    A  large  attendance  is  anticipated. 
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A  Lesson  from'the  Chemists 

By  RICHARD  F.  BACH* 

OF  all  types  of  activity  receiving  direct  stimulation  from  the  war,  none 
has  so  well  profited  by  the  present  isolation  of  America  as  the  science  of 
chemistry.  Official  reports  for  the  year  preceding  last  June  offer  satis- 
factory information  as  to  the  growth  of  the  dye-stuffs  industry  in  America. 
Of  aniline  days,  America  imported  in  1914  products  to  the  value  of  $7,241,406. 
and  four  years  later  exported  similar  products  to  the  amount  of  $7,296,080. 
There  is  a  sermon  in  these  figures.  Four  years  have  accomphshed  not  only  a 
complete  neutrahzation  of  the  former  import  figure,  which  may  in  this  case  be 
considered  a  negative  figure  on  the  thermometer  of  trade,  but  have  in  addi- 
tion witnessed  a  positive  gain  above  zero  of  an  amount  more  than  equivalent 
to  the  previous  importations. 

These  coal  tar  dyes  we  formerly  purchased  from  Germany.  We  now  make 
essential  colors  sufficient  for  our  own  requirements  and  have  begun  to  sell  to 
other  countries  that  have  not  so  well  profited  by  the  opportunities  of  the  war. 
In  fact,  latest  reports  show  that  our  sales  outside  the  United  States  are  being 
made  at  a  rate  which  would  be  represented  by  an  annual  figtire  of  close  to  ten 
millions,  and  this  does  not  account  for  the  factor  of  acceleration. 

For  those  interested  in  the  industrial  arts  the  initiative  of  the  chemists 
offers  pregnant  suggestions.  They  have  taken  opportunity  by  the  forelock, 
have  assured  American  business  in  a  very  important  field,  have  patriotically 
established  America  in  a  new  branch  of  commerce,  have  assured  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  decided  advantage  in  the  way  of  American-made  colors. 

Can  we  say  the  same  for  American  furniture,  textiles,  floor  coverings  and 
other  industrial  arts  fields?  Have  they  seen  their  opportunity  or  have  they 
been  careful  to  persuade  themselves  that  business  will  be  as  usual  after  the  war? 
Do  industrial  arts  producers  in  these  many  fields  fondly  imagine  that  all  of 
our  friends  the  Allies  will  go  out  of  business  after  the  war?  The  same  advan- 
tage which  the  chemists  saw  in  America's  isolation,  our  Allies  have  undoubt- 
edly seen  as  a  menace  to  their  own  commercial  progress.  There  will  be  as 
many  millions  of  mouths  to  feed  in  Europe,  there  will  be  as  many  artisans 
and  workers  capable  of  the  highest  type  of  tasteful  execution  as  ever  before; 
there  will  be  put  forth  as  a  consequence  the  utmost  efforts  to  reestabUsh  Euro- 
pean leadership  in  the  industrial  arts  in  the  American  market.  The  AlHes 
saw  three  years  of  war  before  we  entered  the  ranks;  they  had  therefore  three 
years'  time  in  which  to  consider  what  to  do  when  the  war  should  end.  As  a 
consequence,  it  has  ended  more  suddenly  for  us  than  for  them,  and  the  most 
terrific  currents  and  cross-currents  have  begun  to  churn  up  the  smooth  course 
of  our  business  life. 

Arnerican  manufacturers  in  the  industrial  arts  fields  must  take  advantage 
of  their  opportunity  to  improve  their  foothold  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
American  distributors  must  be  convinced  that  the  American  pubhc  deserves 
the  best;  the  American  people  must  realize  the  plus  quality  of  design  in  their 
own  home  furnishings.  To  this  end  the  American  schools  must  teach  taste 
and  appreciation  rather  than  inane  drawing  without  objective  in  execution. 
To  this  end  schools  of  industrial  art  must  be  established.  To  this  end  we  must 
make  a  beginning  in  training  our  own  designers  to  provide  for  our  own  ends  in 
our  own  way.  To  this  end  all  of  our  manufacturers,  designers,  artisans,  crafts- 
inen,  workmen,  school  children,  and  all  who  run  and  read,  must  find  time  to 
visit  the  museums,  to  take  advantage  of  the  enormous  opportunities  offered 
not  only  by  the  collections  themselves  but  in  the  way  of  lectures,  study  rooms, 
photographs,  pubHcations,  expert  advice,  and  many  other  lines  of  direct  edu- 
cational usefulness.     We  have  only  to  consider  the  work  done  by  the  Metro- 

*  Member  of  the  staff  of  The   Metropolitan   Museum  of  Art,   New  York. 
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politan  Museum  in  this  connection  tft  be  assured  of  the  immediate  purpose 
which  actuates  our  great  museums.  When  the  arts  of  peace  will  be  called  upon 
to  restore  balance,  when  these  arts  begin  to  function  once  more  as  a  lode-stone 
of  hfe,  the  work  of  the  MetropoHtan  Museum  will  be  rated  high. 

It  'is  the  high  duty  of  craftsmen  and  women  in  the  various  arts  of  ancient 
lineage  and  of  honorable  history,  in  their  effect  upon  the  growth  of  civilization, 
to  cherish  constantly  the  ideal  of  absolute  perfection  of  design  and  rehability 
of  workmanship,  and  this  duty,  like  the  arts  themselves,  has  changed  pro- 
gressively with  each  decade  of  time .  In  the  year  1 9 1 9  it  has  come  to  mean  that 
handicraft  in  itself  is  not  complete  as  an  evidence  of  human  progress  m  art. 
This  handicraft  must  also  exert  its  direct  effect  as  a  check  upon  machine  manu- 
facture, improving  this  by  excellent  example  and  by  faithful  practice.  Nor 
should  the  craftsman  wait  for  the  manufacturer  to  come  to  him  for  suggestion; 
the  obvious  duty  Hes  in  the  other  direction.  The  craftsman  in  lace  as  m  metal 
and  other  fields  must  convince  the  manufacturer,  who  must  m  all  cases  supply 
the  mass  requirements  of  the  people  generally,  that  only  the  best  product  m 
design  and  execution  is  good  enough  for  America.  The  best  workmanship 
and  the  best  design  will  invariably  remain  in  control  of  the  handicraftsman, 
but  unless  he  has  demonstrated  to  the  manufacturer  engaged  in  mass  produc- 
tion the  guiding  value  of  his  craft  as  a  standard  he  has  performed  but  the 
tithe  of  his  mission  and  his  finest  work  must  remain  nothing  more  than  a 
voice  in  the  wilderness. 

*  * 

Ornamental  Ironwork 

ORNAMENTAL  ironwork  details  are  becoming  increasingly  popular,  and 
the  number  of  uses  to  which  the  material  may  be  applied  with  decorative 
eft'ect  is  almost  unlimited. 
In  designing  ornamental  ironwork,  "fussiness"  should  be  avoided.  Scrolls 
and  other  curlicues  such  as  were  common  in  this  sort  of  work  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago  had  best  be  avoided.  Straight  slender  lines  are  characteristic  of 
the  material  and  should  be  used  almost  ahogether,  but  a  simple  geometrical  form 
at  the  ends  or  in  the  center  of  a  panel  is  often  used  to  overcome  an  appearance 
of  stiffness.  Small  brass  balls  and  knobs  are  often  used  over  the  corner  posts. 
These,  however,  require  frequent  polishing  and  wrought  iron  is  sometimes  used 
instead. 

For  ordinary  railings,  balconies,  and  so  forth,  the  balusters  are  usually  made 
of  ^-inch  square  bars  and  the  posts  are  of  1^  or  l^^ -inch  hollow  square  tub- 
ing. The  rails  are  usually  made  of  34-inch  channels,  the  upper  rail  having  a 
small  moulded  section  fastened  to  the  channel. 

* 

Central  Refrigeration 

The  idea  of  a  central  heating  plant  is  not  so  old  but  that  even  comparatively 
young  men  can  remember  when  such  installations  were  a  novelty.  Now  the 
refrigerating  machine  is  making  headway,  and  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  it 
will  be  as  difficuh  to  rent  or  sell  a  building  without  a  central  refrigerating  plant 
IS  it  would  be  to  rent  or  sell  a  stove  heated  building.  The  advantage  of  the  re- 
frigerating machine,  however,  in  the  matter  of  installations  is  that  it  can  be 
readily  installed  in  almost  any  building,  though  where  intelligent  provision  is 
made  for  its  place  in  the  plans  there  is  greater  certainty  of  making  a  compact 
and  easily  accessible  and  controllable  installation.  Machines  are  now  made  that 
vnW  be  profitable  to  the  user  of  even  as  small  a  quantity  of  ice  as  ten  pounds  a 
day,  taking  every  factor  into  consideration.  There  are  now  sufficient  users  of 
such  machines  with  experiences  covering  several  years  to  satisfy  the  prospective 
buyer. 
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Colored  Concrete  and  Stucco* 

By  ADOLPH  SCHILLING 

TO  produce  color  effects,  we  may  use  gray  or  white  portland  cements, 
either  by  themselves,  or  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  adding  to  this,' 
suitable  pigments,  but  in  many  cases,  the  natural  colored  aggregates, 
sand,  sihca,  pebble  grits,  marble  and  granite,  will  give  excellent  and  more 
uniform  results.  It  requires  great  skill  and  care  to  properly  mix  cement  and 
color  pigments  without  reducing  the  strength  of  the  cement  and  still  obtain 
uniform  color  effects. 

The  importance  of  mixing  the  pigment  thoroughly  with  the  cement,  be- 
fore adding  the  aggregates,  should  be  understood  by  anybody  attempting 
to  make  concrete  in  colors  successfully  on  a  large  scale. 

As  a  very  simple  method  to  test  the  proper  amalgamation  of  the  pigment 
with  the  cement,  take  a  handful  of  the  dry  mixture,  and  press  it  under  a  sheet 
of  stiff  paper,  this  will  produce  an  even  surface  of  the  material,  and  as  long 
as  this  surface  does  not  show  absolute  uniformity  in  color,  the  mixing  is  in- 
complete. If  small  specks  of  color  show  on  the  surface  under  this  test,  these 
same  specks  of  unassimilated  pigment  will  appear  in  the  concrete.  So  far 
a  very  important  factor  that  can  be  utiHzed  for  coloring  concrete  or  cement 
has  been  given  little  or  no  attention,  while  very  simple  in  its  primary  action, 
the  successful  appUcation  requires  thorough  understanding  of  the  principle 
and  medium  employed. 

The  absorbtive  qualities  of  concrete  during  its  stage  of  curing  and  season- 
ing offers  opportunities  for  coloring  concrete  products  by  capillary  action. 
By  this  method  the  color  is  deposited  into  the  pores  of  the  surface,  amalga- 
mating with  the  concrete  into  a  permanent  unit.  The  possibilities  of  this 
treatment  are  unhmited,  based  on  knowledge  of  coloring  values  and  good 
judgment  not  to  impair  the  strength  requirements  of  concrete.  Coloring 
solution  pan  be  made  to  penetrate  the  surface  of  concrete  six  inches  or  more, 
if  the  object  is  immersed  while  in  a  very  green  state,  but  it  is  rarely  necessary 
to  penetrate  more  than  V32  to  3/g  of  an  inch.  This  thoroughly  fills  all  pores, 
gives  the  desired  color  effects  and  is  less  expensive.  Every  atom  of  coloring 
absorbed  by  the  concrete  reduces  the  strength  of  the  solution;  and  as  some 
of  the  coloring  matter  used  is  quite  expensive,  good  judgment  in  allowing 
only  the  necessary  absorption  of  coloring  matter  would  be  advisable  from  an 
economic  standpoint.  The  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron  are  the  most  suitable 
to  make  solutions  to  color  concrete  by  the  capillary  method. 

The  concrete  to  be  colored  can  be  treated  after  it  is  a  week  old.  Concrete 
products  used  in  construction  and  carrying  loads  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  coloring  bath  until  the  concrete  has  attained  its  required  strength;  as 
the  filling  of  the  pores  in  the  concrete  retards  the  action  of  curing  by  the  usual 
methods.  Coloring  by  absorption  is  effective  on  surfaces  of  concrete  after  it 
comes  out  of  the  mold,  or  after  being  treated  with  tools.  Surfaces  that  have 
been  colored  by  absorbing  mineral  or  metallic  colors,  become  more  weather- 
proof and  the  action  of  the  weather  on  the  metalHc  colors  is  the  same  as  on 
real  metals,  increasing  the  beauty  of  coloring  by  the  usual  oxidization  noticed 
on  bronze  and  copper.  The  surfaces  of  concrete  treated  by  this  method  be- 
come so  hard  and  dense  that  they  will  take  a  polish.  I  have  treated  such 
surfaces  in  the  same  manner  as  marble,  granite  and  metal  under  polishing 
or  buffing  machines. 

Our  products  made  by  wet  cast  methods,  such  as  flower  pots,  vases  and 
boxes,  will  hold  water  after  the  second  day  of  cashing  and  become  so  hard 
that  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  they  ring  like  a  metal  bell;  waterproofing 

*  Extracts  of  a  paper  read  at  the  National  Conference  of  Concrete  House  Construction. 
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compound  helps,  but  is  not  essential  to  obtain  this  result.  I  consider  that 
the  thorough  mixing  of  the  proper  amount  of  cement  and  water  with  graded 
aggregates  is  all  important.  Extensive  tests  made  during  the  past  three 
years  with  commercial  waterproof  paints,  produced  excellent  results.  Com- 
mon concrete  can  be  made  very  attracHve  by  one  or  two  coats  and  applied 
in  stipple  fashion,  it  will  not  impair  the  grain  or  texture,  avoiding  the  unde- 
sirable effect  of  painted  stone.  This  method  is  especially  to  be  recommended 
for  dry  or  semi-dry  tamped  concrete  work,  as  the  porous  surface  readily 
absorbs  the  waterproof  liquid,  and  allows  the  pigment  particles  to  fill  the 

pores.  •     1       T^-  • 

The  color  effect  obtained  in  this  manner  is  the  most  economical,  it  is  a 
uniform  color  but  does  not  give  the  richness  and  depth  of  shading  that  results 
by  the  immersion  treatment  in  a  metalHc  color  bath.  It  has  the  advantage, 
however,  of  being  apphed  where  immersion  is  not  practicable.  I  have  ob- 
tained two  and  three-color  effects  by  painting  certain  parts  of  an  object, 
before  subjecting  same  to  the  coloring  bath,  the  parts  so  colored  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  color  in  the  bath. 

The  artistic  possibiHties  of  such  treatment  are  only  limited  by  the  color 
sense  and  taste  of  the  craftsman.  Using  certain  non-absorptive  aggregates, 
their  natural  color  can  be  retained,  while  the  absorptive  parts,  especially 
the  cement  mortar  will  assume  the  desired  color.  In  this  treatment  precau- 
tion must  be  taken  in  the  use  of  acids  in  washing  before  immersion  m  the  color 
bath,  as  the  chemical  action  of  the  acids  is  Hable  to  counteract  the  color 
values  of  the  bath.     Acid  should  not  be  employed  on  concrete  treated  with 

colors.  .     ,1      r  11 

Long  practice  and  tests  will  give  the  experience  necessary  to  gam  tne  luii 

benefit  of  this  process;  I  have  spent  nearly  ten  years  to  obtain  the  present 

results.  J 

In  the  matter  of  surface  finishes,  considerable  headway  has  been  made, 

and  most  of  the  methods  are  well  known  to  the  progressive  concrete  man. 

Any  surface  treatment  is  preferable  to  leaving  concrete  as  it  comes  from 

the  mold.  * 

London  Puts  Ban  on  Building 

People  in  the  United  States  who  think  they  are  suffering  hardships  in 
building  will  do  well  to  reflect  on  conditions  in  London,  Eng.  Alfred  Nut- 
ting, of  the  American  consulate  in  that  city,  reports  to  the  U.  S.  bureau  of 
commerce  that  under  the  provision  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1919,  the  London 
county  council  has  stopped  all  alteration  and  remodeling  work  on  buildmgs 
notices  having  been  served  on  some  of  the  largest  department  stores.  All 
labor  and  materials  are  urgently  needed  for  construction  of  new  dwellings. 

An  effective  house  building  campaign  in  London,  it  is  estimated,  will 
require  at  least  45.000  skilled  bricklayers.  In  all  England  there  are  now 
only  50,000  bricklayers  as  compared  with  100,000  before  the  war.  If  the 
output  of  bricklayers,  which  decreased  in  England  during  the  war,  as  m  the 
United  States,  has  not  been  appreciably  raised  these  figures  do  not  even 
approximate  the  real  shortage  in  labor  with  which  the  city  of  London  has 
to  contend  in  building  dwellings  to  relieve  the  housing  shortage  which  has 
been  most  acute  since  the  war. 

Construction  costs  are  relatively  higher  in  England  today  than  in  the 
United  States.  If  we  w^ere  confronted  by  such  a  situation  as  exists  jn  Lon- 
don we  might  indeed  feel  that  we  had  something  of  which  to  complain. 
There  has  been  scarcity  of  both  labor  and  materials  in  some  sections  of  the 
United  States,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  regulation  of  building  oy  estab- 
lishing priorities  has  even  been  considered  for  a  moment.  More  building 
could  have  been  done  in  this  country  since  the  war ;  we  doubt  if  any  com- 
munit}^  has  pushed  it  to  the  limit. 
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What  is  a  Competition? 

VJ  j  HAT  is  a  competition  ?     The  architectural  profession  is  vitally  inter- 
^    ested  in  a  correct  answer  to  this  question.     The  American  Intsitute  of 
Architects  has  established  a  certain  code  which  defies,  more  or  less 
clearly,   the   status   of  competition   in  architectural  problems,   but   apparently 
the  conditions  are  not  entirely  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

In  the  old  days  one  of  the  first  steps  in  solving  an  important  problem  was 
to  invite  certain  architects  to  participate  in  a  competition.  In  some  instances 
all  were  paid  and  in  others  only  the  winner  received  compensation.  In  recent 
years,  however,  it  has  developed  that  the  owner  or  a  building  operator  would 
approach  an  architect  and  lay  before  him  his  building  problem.  The  architect 
takes  for  granted  that  he  is  the  only  one  thus  approached.  He  will  prepare 
the  drawings  and  submit  them  to  the  owner,  only  to  find  that  other  architects 
have  also  submitted  their  drawings.  Judicial  authority  has  decided  that  this 
constitutes  an  unauthorized  competition.  Men  have  submitted  sketches  under 
these  conditions  who  would  under  no  consideration  enter  a  competition. 

What  can  be  done  to  protect  the  architect  against  undeserved  censure? 
The  architect  is  called  in  conference  with  an  owner.  Theoretically  he  must 
ask  the  owner  if  any  conferences  have  been  held  with  other  architects.  If  so, 
he  must  decline  to  confer  further  unless  the  owner  first  approaches  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  asking  that  a  competition  be  arranged. 

Obviously  the  first  architect  approached  would  receive  a  negative  answer 
to  his  inquiry.  The  next  man  might  not  be  so  ethical,  and  would  refrain  from 
asking  questions.  Under  the  recent  decision  the  first  man  is  as  culpable  as 
the  second,  although,  in  reality,  the  second  man  is  the  only  one  to  enter  in 
competition. 

An  owner  asks  an  architect  to  prepare  sketches  for  a  project.  Other  archi- 
tects hear  of  it  and  offer  sketches.  The  owner  is  willing  to  receive  suggestions 
so  long  as  he  is  under  no  liability  therefor.  He  is  determined  that  if  the  con- 
struction proceeds,  the  architect  he  first  approached  shall  execute  the  commis- 
sion. Is  this  a  competition  ?  Is  the  first  architect  in  any  degree  to  be  criticized 
for  unprofessional  conduct?  Such  conditions  have  existed.  It  is  obviously 
unfair  to  the  architectural  profession  and  some  changes  should  be  made  in  any 
code  which  does  not  afiford  justice  and  equity.  A  good,  healthy  competition 
is  sometimes  desirable,  but  decisions  as  in  the  cases  noted  detract  from  the 
strength  of  the  Institute  and  the  loyalty  of  its  members. 

The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Institute  is  a  heritage  of  the  days  when 
theprofession  was  individualistic.  Building  operations  were  carried  on  largely 
by  individuals  rather  than  by  corporations.  Each  architect  was  identified,  more 
or  less  closely,  with  certain  clients.  What  is  more  natural  under  these  condi- 
tions than  that  the  profession  should  establish  a  code  to  prevent  the  unprincipled 
practice  of  "stealing  a  client"  from  another  architect. 

Nowadays  all  the  major  work  is  done  by  corporations  or  trusts  composed  of 
a  number  of  men.  The  individual,  both  in  real  estate  operations  and  in  archi- 
tecture, is  not  so  prominent.  What  is  more  natural  than  that  several  directors 
of  a  trust  should  have  friends  in  the  profession  and  individually  approach  them 
for  suggestions  ?    If  this  is  competition,  the  code  should  be  amended. 

A  compeition  was  recently  held  which  was  not  disapproved  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  and  which  was  held  in  accordance  with  its  rules.  The  building 
referred  to  was  already  designed  from  a  structural  standpoint  by  an  engineer, 
and  was  final  as  to  location  of  columns,  windows  spacing,  floor  heights,  grades,' 
etc.  No  latitude  whatever  was  given  to  the  architect  "to  do  anything  except 
make  an  outside  to  fit  the  proposed  building.  Yet  the  competitors  were  invited 
to  participate  as  architects. 
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If  the  tendency  of  modern  times  is  to  develop  architects  as  dressmakers  for 
engineer's  frames  then  the  architect  might  as  well  give  up  ^^^  P^^f  ^;«"  .J^"^^^ 
strive  to  become  an  engineer  in  the  newly  accepted  sense.  If  the  architect 
values  his  profession,  its  ethics,  its  moral  standards,  its  opportunities  only  to 
^he  extent  of  getting  a  "job,"  it  might  be  for  the  best  to  give  up  architecture. 
He  must  have  Ae  fortitude  and  courage  necessary  to  refuse  to  be  made  a  mere 
draftsman  unless  he  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  his  best  work  is  done 
under  the  direction  of  some  more  capable  executive.  u     ^i      r^  . 

Every  architect,  without  doubt,  remembers  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  architectural  profession  in  the  early  war  period,  and  how 
he  was  distinctly  sidetracked  by  any  one  who  called  himself  an  engineer.  If 
this  condition  is  sought  after  by  the  architects  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  better 
way  to  tell  the  Government  and  the  business  world  that  architecture  is  no  longer 
an  able,  efficient,  business-like  profession  than  by  assisting  m  just  such  problems 

^'  The"prof^ession  has  been  criticized  from  the  standpoint  of  its  unbusiness- 
like methods,  its  overaccentuation  of  art  and  the  ethical  side.  Recent  events 
would  seem  to  give  the  criticism  weight.— Architectural  Forum. 

* 

Safety  First  in  Glass 

WHAT  should  we  do  without  glass  ?    We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  civilized  life ;  yet  under  certain  conditions,  it  can  be  almost 
as  dangerous  as  a  sharp  knife  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  person. 
Glass  is  a  most  useful  servant;  a  utility  of  greatest  convenience  when  con- 
ditions are  normal,  but  when  accidents  occur  causing  glass  to  break  and  slivers 
and  splinters  to  fly  through  the  air,  human  life  is  endangered.     Many  a  death 
and  many  a  serious  wound  has  resulted  from  flying  pieces  of  broken  glass. 

Serious  consequences  are  especially  to  be  feared  from  the  accidental  break- 
ing in  collision  or  otherwise,  of  automobile  wind-shields,  back  and  side  curtain 
lights  •  street  car  doors  and  windows,  railroad  passenger  car  windows ;  loco- 
motive cab  windows;  port  hole  and  other  window  lights  on  ships;  die  cutting 
grinding,  polishing,  loading  and  other  types  of  machine  guards;  office  and 
bank  partitions  ;  revolving  doors ;  doors  and  windows  generally  m  dwellings, 
stores,  factories,  etc.  .  .  r  ^    ^ 

Science  has  come  to  the  rescue  with  a  laminated  glass  consisting  of  two 
sheets  of  ordinary  glass  between  which  is  interposed  a  thm  sheet  of  pyroxylin 
plastic  Hydraulic  pressure  and  the  application  of  the  proper  degree  of  heat 
welds  the  glass  and  pyroxvHn  sheet  together  into  a  solid  unit.  _  The  pyroxylm 
binder  prevents  any  scattering  of  fragments  in  the  event  of  violent  breakage. 
The  transparency  of  the  glass  is  reduced  but  2>4  to  3  per  cent  by  the 
insertion  of  the  plastic  sheet.  This  would  never  be  noticed  by  the  ordinary 
person  not  especially  looking  for  a  difference. 

If  life  and  accident  insurance  statistics  were  consulted  to  get  a  record  ot 
the  vast  number  of  accidents  in  the  aggregate  resulting  from  broken  glass,  it 
could  readily  be  shown  that  the  increased  first  cost  of  laminated  glass  to  be 
used  in  exposed  places  where  experience  has  proven  accidents  are  most  likely 
to  happen,  would  be  more  than  offset  by  savings  in  death  and  injury  insurance 
payments,  loss  of  wages  due  to  lost  time  while  recovermg  from  wounds  arid- 
damage  to  property.  Then  too,  the  suffering  and  disfigurement  caused  by 
cuts  should  be  considered.  . 

Laminated  glass  has  its  place  in  the  world.  As  its  virtues  become  known, 
it  is  undoubtedly  going  to  be  specified  in  many  industries  m  which  it  is  now 
unknown. 
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Architect  Wins  $500,000  Suit 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  of  the  decision  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
m  the  suit  brought  by  Mr.  Allen  H.  Stem  as  surviving  partner  of  Messrs 
Reed  &-Stem,  architects,  and  by  the  estate  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Reed,  against 
Messrs.  Whitney  Warren  and  Charles  D.  Wetmore,  of  Warren  &  Wetmore 
for  an  accountijig  of  the  moneys  received  by  Warren  &  Wetmore  for  their 
work  m  connection  with  the  Grand  Central  improvements,  including  the  new 
station,  the  Biltmore  Hotel  and  the  Park  Avenue  viaduct  over  Forty-second 
fc^^^A^^^  ^^""^  ^^^y-     ^^^  plaintiffs'  share  is  expected  to  amount  to  about 

The  Court  of  Appeals  upholds  a  judgment  of  the  lower  courts  for  Reed  & 
Stem,  but  modifies  it  to  exclude  from  the  accounting  everything  relating  to 
the  Biltmore  Hotel  except  one  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  construction  for  the 
preparation  of  the  preliminary  plans.  The  contract  between  the  plaintiffs 
and  defendants,  which  described  them  as  "associated  architects"  for  the  work 
upon  such  buildings  as  the  New  York  Central  might  decide  to  erect,  called  for 
total  compensation  of  four  per  cent,  of  which  two  per  cent  was  the  working 
plans  and  one  per  cent  each  for  preliminary  plans  and  supervision. 

The  associated  architects  devoted  themselves  to  the  construction  work 
frotn  1904  to  November  12,  1911,  when  Mr.  Reed,  who  was  the  executive  head 
of  the  work,  died.  Four  days  later  Warren  &  Wetmore  sent  to  Mr.  WiUiam 
H.  Newman,  head  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  improvement,  a  proposed 
new  contract  similar  to  the  first,  except  that  Warren  &  Wetmore  were  described 
as  the  architects.  The  courts  have  found  that  this  letter  was  written  without 
any  suggestion  of  the  railroad  company,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  sur- 
viving member  of  Reed  &  Stem,  but  in  response  to  the  suggestion  the  railroad 
company  terminated  the  first  contract  on  December  31,  1911,  and  a  new 
contract  was  made  by  which  Warren  &  Wetmore  were  to  complete  the  work 
and  hold  the  railroad  harmless  for  any  claim  that  might  be  made  by  Reed  & 
Stem. 

The  suit  was  based  on  allegations  that  because  Warren  &  Wetmore  took 
an  illegal  advantage  of  the  trust  relationship  of  the  "associated  architects," 
the  firm  of  Reed  &  Stem  was  entitled  to  recover  the  amount  it  would  have 
been  entitled  to  if  the  original  contract  had  been  carried  out.  The  case  was 
heard  before  Justice  Delehanty,  who  held  that  conduct  of  Warren  &  Wetmore 
was  unfair  and  illegal  and  constituted  a  breach  of  trust.  The  Appellate  Division 
sustained  the  opinion  except  the  share  of  Reed  &  Stem  for  the  Biltmore  work 
was  hmited  to  three  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  hotel.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
now  reduces  this  to  one  per  cent. 

_  The  record  of  the  case  shows  that  the  plans  for  the  Forty-second  street 
viaduct,  as  finally  constructed,  were  drawn  by  Reed  &  Stem  and  caused  them 
to  be  selected  by  the  railroad  company  to  share  in  the  planning  of  the  entire 
improvement.  The  plans  were  submitted  in  1903  and  the  work  was  finished 
only  a  few  months  ago. 

A  fund  of  $250,000  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  has  been  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  the  case,  and  will  be  part  of  the  payment  to  the  plaintiff.— New  York 
Times. 

* 

Memorial  Club  House 

As  a  perm^inent  memorial  to  the  more  than  3000  American  officers  who 
died  in  the  world  war,  the  Army  and  Navv  Club  of  America,  of  18  Gram- 
ercy  Park,  will  establish  in  Nev/  York  City,  a  $3,000,000  service  clubhouse, 
where,  among  other  memorial  features,  the  military  record  of  every  officer 
will  be  preserved  for  future  generations. 
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A  Straight  Bank  Loan  for  Building  Purposes 

IN  these  days  of  difficulty  in  obtaining-  straight  building  loans,  at  least 
one  builder  who  does  shake  hands  with  the  banker  has  recently  used  his 
credit  to  very  good  advantage.  A  brief  story  of  what  he  did  m  the  way 
of  making  use  of  his  regular  bank  to  assist  him  in  his  building  projects 
will  be  of  interest  and  perhaps  will  have  the  value  of  suggestion  to  others. 
This  particular  builder,  located  in  a  middle  western  town  near  a  large 
and  expanding  industrial  plant,  knew  that  there  was  a  definite  demand 
among  executives  of  the  plant  for  modern  homes.  He  had  some  building 
material  on  hand,  but  was  unable  to  get  a  building  loan  ^^om  the  ordinary 
sources  He  alreadv  had  designs  for  a  house  to  cost  about  $7000  and  had 
chosen  a  lot  on  which  to  place  the  house,  having  obtained  an  option  at  a 
cost  of  $1000.  His  difficulty  consisted  of  the  fact  that  while  the  house  was 
to  cost  $7000  he  had  but  $3000  in  cash. 

After  exhausting  the  usual  means  of  obtaining  building  loan  money, 
and  feeling  that  his  credit  in  the  community  was  good,  he  went  to  his 
banker  and  stated  the  conditions,  making  a  request  for  a  oan  of  $4000, 
giving  his  personal  note  with  a  statement  of  his  realty  and  other  assets. 
After  some  consideration  the  banker  agreed  to  make  the  desired  loan  on 

the  usual  commercial  basis.  .    ,      i   .       j     ^        i  u;^ 

The  builder  immediately  went  to  the  owner  of  the  lot  and  offered  him 
$1200  for  the  lot  if  instead  of  cash  he  would  take  a  mortgage  on  the  land 
and  the  new  house  for  one  year  at  6  per  cent  payable  with  full  interest  on 
thirty  days'  notice.  This  the  owner  of  the  land  was  entirely  willing  to 
do   and  on  this  basis  the  land  was  transferred  to  the  builder. 

'with  his  own  $3000  in   cash  he  immediately   started   erection   of  the 
house,  building  being  commenced  in  April,   1919.     The  money  which  he 
had  carried  the  building  until  June,  1919,  at  which  time  he  gave  his  first 
$1000  note  to  the  bank,  receiving  the  proceeds  in  cash.     This  he  repeated 
for  the  three  following  months  — July.  August  and  September  — at  wlrich 
time  the  house  was  finished  and  he  had  borrowed  on  his  personal  note  $400U. 
The  house    being  placed  on  the  market  for  sale,  was  sold  two  months 
later  in   November  for  $11,000,  of  which   $5000  was  paid   to  the  builder 
in  cash  and  a  first  mortgage  of  $6000  placed  on  the  house,  the  $1200  mort- 
gage covering  cost  of  land  being  paid  ofif  at  this  time  with  interest  for  one 
year     The  builder  immediatelv  offered  the  first  mortgage  of  $oOOO  for  sale 
at   10  per  cent  discount,  and  the  mortgage  was   quickly  purchased  by  a 
'    private  investor,  netting  the  builder  $5400  in  cash.     The  six-month  notes 
to  the  bank  were  also  paid  off  as  each  fell  due,  the  first  being  m  November 
and  following  each  month  until  the  four  were  paid.     Because  of  the  lively 
demand  for  houses  the  builder  took  little  risk  in  borrowing  money  for  a 

short  time  on  notes.  .  . 

A  statement  of  the  actual  cost  of  this  operation  and  the  net  profit  is 

as  follows : 

„     ,     ,  ,      ,  $  1,200 

Cost  of  land    •  •  ■ V,     \       n  \ 

(Paid  by  giving  mortgage  one  year  67c  payable  at  will.) 
Interest  paid  on  above  amount,  one  year  at  6% ^  ^/ ^ 


Cost  of  building  house ■••■ • ;  ■ ^  „„ 

Interest  paid  on  $4,000  six-mouth  loan  from  bank  at  6Vr  per  annum.  .         LM 

Discount  given  in  cashing  $6,000  mortgage,  10% .- ^ 

<t   Q  no? 

Total  cost  of  operation !,?'  ^« 

„,       ,  ,^1  ,    r^^  $11,000 

The   house   was    sold   tor ^  „  q„^ 

Total   cost   of   operation U — 2:lir 

Net  profit  to  builder $  ^'^^^ 
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In  this  case  through  the  co-operation  of  the  bank  a  profitable  operation 
was  made  possible  for  the  builder.  If  the  house  had  not  been  sold  as  soon 
as  this  It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  a  first  mortgage  loan  on 
the  completed  house  which  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  ofif  the  bank  notes 
and  the  land  purchase  mortgage.— Builders'  Journal. 

* 
*  * 

Skyscrapers  Here  and  Elsewhere 

THE  question  is  being  hotly  debated  whether  London  and  other  English 
cities  should  now,  m  the  interests  of  economical  building,  run  to  "sky- 
scrapers  m  the  New  York  fashion.  The  latest  convert  to  the  idea  is  Sir 
Martin  Conway  whose  view  it  is  that  the  East  End  of  London  should  be 
flattened  and  then  up-ended,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Manchester  "Guardian  " 
His  supporters  picture  Whitechapel  Road,  for  instance,  as  a  series  of  green 
spaces,  with  buildings  of  20  stories  or  so  at  intervals,  which  would  amply 
house  more  than  the  present  population.  His  critics  do  not  hesitate  to  sug- 
gest that  only  his  pre-eminence  as  a  mountaineer  can  account  for  his  wish 
to  see  the  city  landscapes  dominated  by  such  architectural  peaks.  The  more 
serious  opponents  of  the  change  hold  that  the  real  remedy  for  congested 
cities  must  be  found  in  the  development  of  garden  suburbs,  and  that  the 
building  of  skyscrapers  would  only  retard  a  sane  and  healthy  distribution 
ot  population.  Some  real  good  may  come  out  of  the  controversy  for  at 
least  It  sets  people  thinking  of  the  essential  character  of  the  cities  in  which 
they  dwell,  and  the  form  that  changes  in  that  character  should  take  The 
London  building  line  is  at  present  about  100  feet.  Where  that  is  exceeded 
It  IS  by  the  spires  and  domes  of  great  national  and  religious  buildino-s  A 
general  license  to  forego  the  limitation  would  alter  the  whole  face  of 
ux'^^  buildings  that  are  not  less  jewels  because  they  are  small  such 
as  the  Abbey  and  a  score  of  lesser  churches,  would  be  dwarfed  by  vast  com- 
mercial and  residential  structures. 

New  York  is  a  freak  city.  It  has  made,  in  a  wonderful  way,  the  very 
most  of  its  physical  handicaps.  It  could  not  run  to  length  and  breadth 
and  It  has  therefore  run  to  height.  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  are 
under  no  such  imitations,  and  it  will  be  an  ill  day  for  their  distinctive 
beauty  when  a  Woolworth  Building  looms  over  Princes  Street  or  Picca- 
dilly. Oi^  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  aesthetic  as 
we  1  as  the  practical  side  for  the  solidly-built  flats  that  distinguish  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  some  parts  of  London,  and  almost  all  the  great  conti- 
nental cities.  So  far  as  appearance  counts,  they  afford  a  chance  for  archi- 
tectural treatment,  for  dignified  fagades,  and  noble  proportions,  such  as 
the  cottage  dwelling  cannot  have.  From  the  point  of  view  of  convenience^ 
run  on  the  communal  principle,  with  central  heating,  a  restaurant  and  a 
general  domestic  staff',  they  fill  a  want  for  which  there  is  a  growino-  de- 
mand in  city  life.  Their  ideal  height  will  be  dictated  by  the  safe  rule^'that 
It  should  not  exceed  the  breadth  of  the  road  on  which  they  stand  If  that 
imitation  be  faithfully  observed,  building  might  in  this  country  run  to 
height  more  than  it  does,  with  both  practical  and  artistic  advantao-e  — Sone 


* 

* 


Oregon's  Slogan  Contest 

The  following  slogan  was  awarded  first  prize  (nit  of  a  total  of   1150 
submitted,  m  the  recent  fire  protective  slogan  contest  in  Oregon: 
"  Lumber,  fuel,  beauty,  jov, 
Forests  furnish,  fires  destrov." 
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Argentina's  Building  Program 

HFRT7  k  a  laree  field  for  the  sale  of  American  construction  materials  m 
I  "Argentfna.  aXding  to  a  report  just  made  P"Wio  by  *e  Bureau  o 
'     Foreien  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  ana  tne 
investmenf  o?  American  capital  in  Argentine  enterprises  is  an  important 

''Tueno:"  ir^ls'i s^n^g^elt  need  of  first-class  office  buildings      Several  de- 
Buenos  Aires  ^=  >"  8  ^^      crowded  out  of  their  old  quarters  for 
SSrf  space  Ind  moderrhoteh  and  apartment  houses  of  the  American  type 

Sgr^fals^r e-:?te1  inTh^  suS^^^o f'  =^^ 

short,  but  if  American  firms  were  represented  in  Buenos  Aires,  tnej   cou 

^'The^NaLn^CounS'of  Education  has  adopted  a  large  building  program 
for  ^u'bli'^  schools      The  plans  to  be  -Pleted  n  t,  few^years  calHor 

'>-^'T?:;:ritsT;-m"rofArXatav1  Snf  p^grZs  ii^iependent 

of  tlose  of  the'c'entra"  g°™™™"t'  '^^y'  **=  '''P"'*'  *•"'  ^^° '■'''"l-\''7hi 
1  in  the  execution  of  many  puUic  works..  Definite  Projects  in  ^^^^f^ 
central  government  plans  to  aid  the  provincial  governments  in  the  immediate 
futare  call  for  an  expenditure  of  $10,000,000  tor  sewerage  and  water  systems 

'■'°  Areentina  has  always  been  an  excellent  market  for  iron  and  steel  products 
for  tn?™ction  purpo^ses.  Formeriy  the  ™P°rts  of  cement  were^onsider 
able  hut  a  laree  cement  plant  is  now  m  operation  about  200  miles  trom  Buenos 
l"es  owned  by  Imerican  interests.  Lime  of  unsurpassed  Quality  is  fc.und 
Si  many  parts  of  Argentina,  and  the  plaster  of  Pans  used  is  P™du[^d  chiefly 
n  Jhe  country.  Clay  roofing  tiles  and  roofing  slate,  and  glazed  wall  and  v,tn- 
fied  floor  tiles  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities      Some  years  ago, 

for  industrial  purposes  is  galvanized  iron  sheeting  ^^^  ,^^;^.^^/^f  f^^^^^  HZ 
dpmand  In  the  past  ten  years  many  skeleton  steel  structures  Have  oeen 
ereXd  ArchiJecfs  believe  that  reinforced  concrete  will  be  a  strong  competi- 
tor  with  this  type  in  the  future. 

Housing  Conditions  in  the  United  States 

Since  1916  the  number  of  families  in  this  country  has  increased  2  026  000 
while  in  the  same  period  the  number  of  dwellings  has  increased  but  637.000.     . 
T   e  foUowing  table  from  the  June  Stone  &  Webster  Journal  shows  the  con- 
ditions confrSnting  the  people  of  the  United  States  better  than  words. 

Families.  Dwelhngs. 

"^ear.  12  690  152  11,483,318 

1890 16'l87.715  14,430,145 

1900 20'.255.555  17.895,845 

1910 22,786.499  19.853,517 

1915 ?3  292  887  20,263.051 

1916 23' 799*275  20.672,051 

1917 24'305'.662  20,808.562 

1918 24872,051  20,829,039 

1919 25  319  443  20,900.000 

1920 ^o.oiy.tto 
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IN  SELECTING  awnmgs  for  a  house  one  should  carefully  consider  their 
decorative  value.    The  appearance  of  a  house  may  be  easily  spoiled  by  the  ad- 
dition of  awnings  that  do  not  harmonize  with  the  general  appearance      The 
variety  of  colors  and  patterns  in  which  they  are  offered  often  proves  confusino- 
and  It  usually  requires  careful  judgment  to  select  the  ones  most  suitable  for  a 
given  house.    The  same  pattern  or  design  should  be  used  throughout. 

The  usual  pattern  is  the  familiar  blue  or  brown  stripe  on  a  white  ground 
but  almost  any  desired  colors  may  be  obtained.  The  stencil  designs  come  in 
scores  of  patterns,  but  those  based  on  the  Greek  fret  are  most  popular  In 
general,  striped  awnings  are  suitable  for  brick  or  other  dark  toned  buildings 
while  stencilled  awnings  are  suitable  for  stucco  or  similar  light  toned  ones' 
1  he  scallops  around  the  edges  of  awnings  are  also  varied  in  pattern,  but  unless 
outlined  with  color,  do  not  have  much  effect  on  the  general  appearance. 

The  durability  of  awnings  is,  of  course,  important  and  they  should  be  bouc^ht 
from  responsible  dealers  or  manufacturers.  All  exposed  hardware  should  be 
galvanized  or  otherwise  protected  against  rust,  the  canvas  should  be  new  and  of 
heavy  weight,  and  the  colors  should  be  fast. 

There  are  two  principal  types  of  awnings  in  general  use :  the  hooded  type 
which  folds  up  agamst  the  wall  at  the  top,  and  the  roller  type,  which  operates 
similarly  to  the  ordinary  roller  shade.  Some  of  the  latter  tvpe  may  be  operated 
from  mside  the  room  without  opening  the  window  or  the  screen  Further  ad- 
vantages that  are  claimed  for  the  roller  type  are  that  they  are  more  weather- 
proof; are  not  so  noisy  nor  so  likely  to  be  damaged  during  high  winds-  do 
not  form  pockets  for  the  accumulation  of  water  and  dirt  when  not  in  use  and 
are  more  durable.  ' 

Any  ordinary  type  of  plain  or  arched  opening  may  be  neatly  fitted  with 
awnings.  Even  casements  opening  out  may  be  fitted  with  a  special  box  type  that 
allows  the  windows  to  be  operated.  This  type  of  awning,  however,  has  a  clumsv 
appearance.  -^ 

From  a  standpoint  of  appearance,  it  is  better  to  have  few  rather  than  many 
awnings  on  a  house.  Windows  under  wide,  overhanging  eaves  seldom  need 
them  and  may  often  be  omitted  on  north  elevations.— National  Builder. 

*  * 

Marriages  and  Houses 

An  average  annually  of  1,040,000  marriages  in  the  United  States  as 
agamst  70,000  houses  built  in  1919,  is  the  interesting  contrast  made  by  the 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Housing  Association  at  a  recent  address  before 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Only  20,000  houses  were 
built  m  1918  and  70,000  in  1919  according  to  this  authority,  who  points  out 
the  need  m  this  country  of  3,340,000  additional  houses.  This  association  is 
building  houses  for  workmen  at  cost,  and  suggests  that  similar  associations 
be  organized  in  every  city  to  prevent  house  famine. 

* 

Hardwood  Shortage 

After  many  weeks  spent  in  the  southern  lumber  territory  a  special 
investigator  for  the  National  Council  of  Furniture  Associations  has  reported 
to  the  council,  so  states  a  document  issued  by  that  association,  that  the 
hardwood  lumber  shortage  was  due  to  such  adverse  weather  conditions  that 
the  mills  could  not  be  operated.  He  declared  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
manufacturers  had  done  their  utmost  to  increase  the  output  but  that  they 
Inad  met  insurmountable  obstacles. 
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FIRE  LOSSES  AND   THE 
WOODEN  SHINGLE 

Contradictory  and  misleading  state- 
ments as  to  fire  causes  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  those  who  make  them  if 
one  may  credit  the  fire  reports  printed 
in  newspapers  and  other  journals.  In 
an  address  said  to  have  been  delivered 
at  a  recent  convention  with  reference 
to  wooden  shingles  it  was  stated  that 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  fires  in  large 
cities  originated  from  roofs ;  another 
so-called  "authority"  is  quoted  in  the 
daily  press  as  saying  that  95  per  cent 
of  the  fires  in  dwellings,  where  so 
many  losses  occur,  start  inside  the 
house. 

The  sources  of  information  for  these 
two  statements  are  of  course  not  given 
but  if  one  may  trust  the  official  reports 
of  fire  chiefs  in  the  country  as  com- 
piled by  such  magazines  as  "Fire  and 
Water  Engineering"  (and  this  would 
seem  to  be  as  authoritative  and  un- 
prejudiced a  source  as  could  be  se- 
cured) the  fire  losses  in  l'")17  and  1918 


show  that  3  per  cent  and  2.4  per  cent 
respectively  of  the  total  losses  are  at- 
tributable to  "sparks  on  roofs."  Reports 
from   the   same   sources   for  the  first 
quarter  of  1920  indicate  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  fires  in  congested  and 
business  districts  of  our  cities.    Of  the 
$67,000,000  fire  loss  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1920,  $57,000,000  was 
of  public  and  business  buildings  and 
only  about  $3,300,000  or  about  5  per 
cent  in  dwellings.    The  greater  part  of 
the  loss  was  therefore  of  buildings  of 
fire-resistive  or  semi-fire-resistive  con- 
struction and  supposedly  incombusti- 
ble.    It  would  appear  that  the  great 
agitation     directed     in     some     places 
against  shingle  roofs  and  frame  dwel- 
lings, might  better  be  directed  against 
the  weaknesses  in  so-called  incombusti- 
ble construction,   against  carelessness 
and  inadequate  fire-fighting  machinery. 
Insufficient  supervision  by  building 
departments  of  the  greater  part  of  new 
construction  or  installation  of  fire  pre- 
vention equipment  in  public  and  busi- 
ness  buildings,    lack   of   efficient   and 
consistent  inspection  of  buildings  a^er 
completion,  as  well  as  efficient  build- 
ing   regulations   are   accountable    for 
many  of  these  preventable  losses  by 
fire  which  occur  with  seeming  regu- 
larity. 

BUILDING  CHARACTER  INTO 
WOOD  AND  STONE 

At  the  recent  third  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Northwest  Master  Builders 
Association,  held  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
President  Parker,  of  the  Portland 
branch  of  the  association,  said,  in  wel- 
coming the  delegates  :  "Let  us  remem- 
ber in  our  work  that  we  build  more 
than  buildings.  We  are  building  charac- 
ter, reputation  for  honesty  and  square 
dealing." 

At  the  rebuilding  of  Solomon's 
Temple  we  are  told  that  all  the  work- 
ers "did  their  work  faithfully."  They 
put  themselves  into  it.  They  built  char- 
acter in<-o  the  wood  and  stone  and 
metals  they  fashioned.  Mr.  Parker  re- 
echoes this  idea.  Character  and  repu- 
tation for  honesty  and  square  dealing 
should  go  into  every  structure,  into 
every  part  of  our  work,  says  the  editor 
of  Valve  World. 
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The  chief  aim  in  a  building  should 
be  to  have  every  part  of  it  give  to  its 
owner  the  maximum  of  service,  and 
this  can  be  achieved  only  through  all 
the  workers  engaged  in  it,  either  in 
preparing  the  materials  or  in  assem- 
bling them,  doing  their  work  faithfully, 
keeping  continually  in  mind  as  the 
guiding  impulse  that  they  are  building 
more  than  a  building,  that  they  are 
building  character  and  reputation  for 
honesty  and  square  dealing  —  building 
for  service. 


HAPHAZARD  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  HOMES 

A  prominent  Ohio  citizen  was  not  es- 
pecially enthusiastic  about  a  building 
ordinance  for  his  city,  reports  one  of 
•  the  field  men  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers    Association,    until    he 
inspected  recently  the  construction  of 
32  houses  out  of  a  total  of  42  now  under 
erection  in  the  town.    The  local  dealer 
who  is  erecting  these  houses  has  vio- 
lated nearly  every  possible  law  of  good 
building.      The   foundations   to  grade 
are    concrete    poured    dry    and    are 
cracked.     From  grade  to  sill  cement 
blocks  are  set  together  without  even  a 
pretense  of  mortar  in  joints.     He  fills 
the    joints    inside    and    out    after   the 
building  is  up.    The  posts  in  the  base- 
ment are  misplaced.    The  spiked  bear- 
ing member  in  his   floor  was   in  the 
way  of  a  furnace  pipe  so  he  cut  into 
the  member  and  laid  a  short  run  pipe 
against  the   bearing  member   without 
any  insulation.    If  the  register  above 
is    shut   ofif   with    a    hot    fire    going 
and    possibly    children    sleeping    in 
the  house,  it  would  not  take  an  ex- 
pert to  forecast  the  probable  result. 
If    a    joist    interfered    with    placing 
a    register   box,    he   would    cut    out 
the  joist  and  use  two  by  four  head- 
ers   spiked   in.      The   woodwork   was 
spiked  to  the  flue  —  this  alone  being 
sufficient  to  condemn  the  structure  so 
far  as  fire  safety  is  concerned. 

Even  a  novice  in  building  laws  can 
see  the  fire  hazard  in  such  houses  and 
the  urgent  need  of  city  building  regu- 
lations which  would  not  permit  such 
careless  construction.  And  yet  if  such 
a  dwelling  should  be  Imrned,  many 
would  thoughtlessly  lay  the  old-time 


blame  upon  frame  construction  or 
shingle  roofs  whereas  the  fault  should 
be  absolutely  credited  to  the  violation 
of  almost  every  law  of  building  known 
to  the  profession. 

BUILDING  RESTRICTIONS 
IN  LONDON 

"Luxury  building"  in  London  has 
now  been  extended  to  "any  building 
contemplated  or  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction which  may  cause  a  shortage 
of  labor  or  material  for  the  provision 
of  dwelling  accommodation."  The 
London  City  Council  has  served  no- 
tices on  a  number  of  firms  ordering 
work  to  cease  on  their  premises  in  re- 
spect to  rebuilding  or  alterations. 
Among  the  firms  receiving  such  notice 
are  some  of  the  largest  department 
stores. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Building  Con- 
trol Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  is  quoted  in  Daily  Commerce 
Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  as  saying  that 
serious  thought  will  be  given  before 
a  ban  is  placed  on  the  continuation  of 
work  in  which  highly  skilled  labor  that' 
would  be  of  little  use  in  the  construc- 
tion of  dwelling  houses  is  employed 
and  if  a  building  would  be  a  source  of 
enormous  local  revenue  or  result  in 
increased  employment  or  would  help 
increase  export  trade,  its  construction 
would  doubtless  be  permitted. 


Notes  and  Comments 


The  story  of  a  builder  who  followed 
the  beaten  track  of  1)uilding  houses  in 
Good  Design  rows,  all  alike,  and  who 
Helps  to  Sell  failed  because  his  houses 
cyl  House  were   such   slow   sellers, 

eating  up  his  profits  in  the  interest,  is 
given  point  in  the  way  he  came  back 
through  giving  more  attention  to  de- 
sign and  more  care  to  planning,  the 
charm  of  the  individual  design  and 
convenience  of  plans  selling  his  houses 
l:)efore  he  had  them  completed.  Ma- 
terials and  (heir  jihysical  properties 
are  the  l)uilder's  pro\ince ;  design  in 
materials  and  their  sightly  properties 
are  the  architect's  province — but  these 
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provinces  merge   in  individual   archi- 
tects and  builders  of  the  many-sided 

kind. 

The  builder  of  usual  ability  who 
works  without  an  architect,  declares 
the  National  Builder,  may  get  away 
with  it  after  a  fashion,  but  he  may  lose 
as  much  or  more  than  he  saves  not 
only  immediately  from  defective  plan- 
ning, but  in  continuous  loss  due  to  un- 
interesting designing.  So  it  cost  the 
builder  in  the  story  the  price  of  sev- 
eral failures  to  educate  himself  so 
that  he  could  find  him  money  in  good 
design.  Why  would  it  not  have  been 
cheaper  to  get  a  good  architect  in  the 
first    place? 

Wooden  Houses  Too  Costly  for  England 

ENGLAND'S  great  housing  program  will 
not  draw  heavily  on  American  supplies 
of  building  materials,  according  to  in- 
formation gathered  by  W.  Stanley  Mollis, 
U  S  consul  general  at  London,  in  a  re- 
port to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Wooden  houses  cannot  be  built 
cheaply  enough  to  supplant  masonry 
structures  and  the  exchange  rate  is  un- 
favorable to  the  purchase  of  building 
materials  from  America.  Mr.  HoUis,  in 
his   report,   says: 

"Although  much  has  appeared  in  the 
British  press  during  the  past  few  months 
in  favor  of  the  construction  of  large 
numbers  of  wooden  buildings  as  a  means 
of  relieving  the  housing  shortage,  and 
although  a  considerable  number  of  such 
houses  may  eventually  be  built  here,  in 
the  opinion  of  experienced  builders  they 
will  never  become  popular,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  not  suitable  to  the  English 
climate.  A  tvpe  of  wooden  house,  made 
to  architects"'  plans  and  built  from  the 
ground  up  by  experienced  carpenters, 
with  walls  plastered  and  back-plastered, 
and  of  the  type  which  can  be  kept  warm 
by  furnace,  steam,  or  hot-water  heating 
when  the  thermometer  is  below  zero, 
might  be  popularized  here  if  it  could  be 
built  cheaper  or  quicker  than  a  house  of 
brick  or  stone  after  the  British  pattern; 
but  this,  according  to  the  best  practical 
authorities  in  the  building  trade  in  Lon- 
don, cannot  be  done  at  present. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  erection  and  fin- 
ishing of  a  modern  wooden  house,  after 
the  best  American  pattern,  calls  for  the 
labor  of  a  considerable  number  of  first- 
class  carpenters.  Now,  at  the  present 
time.  Great  Britain  is  woefully  short  of 
carpenters,  as  over  200,000  of  those  who 
were  available  in  1914  were  either  killed 
or  permanently  disabled  during  the  war. 
This  shortage  of  carpenters  can  not  be 
made  good  in  the  near  future,   inasmuch 


as  it  takes  a  number  of  years  to  train  a 
man  into  becoming  a  first-class  carpen- 
ter. 

"One  of  the  largest  London  retail  dry- 
goods  merchants,  whose  name  is  a  house- 
hold word  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  view 
to  doing  his  bit  toward  overcoming  the 
housing  shortage,  and  also  to  enable  his 
own  employees  to  secure  houses  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  and  with  no  desire  to  make 
even  a  penny  profit,  recently  acquired  a 
large  tract  of  land,  with  the  intention  of 
building  thereon  several  hundred  dwel- 
ling houses  w-hich  could  be  let  at  reason- 
able rates. 

"After  going  over  all  possible  types  of 
dwellings  wath  one  of  the  leading  London 
builders  and  contractors,  and  going  into 
the  matter  most  thoroughly  from  all 
points  of  view,  it  was  their  unanimous 
conclusion  that  the  best  and  cheapest 
type  of  dwelling  which  could  be  erected 
in  a  reasonable  length  of  time  would  be 
one  of  brick  and  concrete,  i.  e.,  with  brick 
pillars  and  concrete  panels  in  between,  to 
form  the  outer  foundation  walls.  This 
particular  contractor  was  asked  by  the 
writer  to  state  to  what  extent  American 
materials  could  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  buildings,  and  he  replied 
that  at  present,  owing  to  the  high  rate  at 
which  dollars  are  quoted  in  the  English 
exchanges,  he  could  not  afiford  to  buy 
even  American  structural  steel,  which 
he  would  have  done  had  the  exchange 
been  at  par  or  thereabouts.  The  present 
high  freight  rates  on  goods  shipped  from 
American  to  British  ports  also  tend  to 
restrict  the  importation  into  this  country 
of  bulky  building  materials." 


Power  Shortage  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

IT  may  be  that  some  day  the  East  in 
general  and  Congress  in  particular  will 
know  and  grasp  the  power  situation  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  They  do  not  know  it 
now.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the 
East  has  not  the  faintest  conception,  not 
to  say  adequate  knowledge,  of  what  the 
West  has  in  the  way  of  potential  and 
developed  power,  nor  does  it  realize  how 
vital  is  power  to  the  very  life  of  this 
great  and  rapidly  growing  part  of  the 
country,   says    Power. 

Agriculture  and  horticulture  are  the 
two  great  pursuits  of  the  Coast  from 
Seattle  on  the  north  to  San  Diego  on  the 
south.  The  average  American,  who 
knows  more  about  Russia  than  he  does 
about  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  Yakima 
valleys,  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  see 
why  a  farm  needs  power  other  than  that 
for  the  tractor  and  the  Ford.  He  does 
not  know  that  at  this  very  writing  every 
DOAver  companv  on  the  Coast  is  woe- 
fully overloaded  furnishing  electricity  to 
farms  and  has  booked  so  much  farm  busi- 
ness that  the  matter  of  delivery  is  a  veri- 
table nightmare  to  those  responsible.  This 
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is  particularly  true  of  California,  though 
most  of  the  plants  in  the  Northwest  also 
are  overloaded  with  farm  and  lumber  in- 
dustry consumers. 

At  present  the  "rainy  season"  in  Cali- 
fornia is  practically  over  and  there  is  a 
shortage  of  more  than  eight  inches  of 
rain.  From  a  power  standpoint  this  has 
created  a  desperate  situation.  Every 
kilowatt  of  steam-generating  capacity 
that  can  be  unearthed  and  set  to  work 
is  eagerly  sought.  While  it  may  be  true 
that  the  question  of  reserve  steam  sta- 
tions has  not  taken  a  new  turn  in  the 
minds  of  engineers  here,  it  is  certain  they 
are  thinking  about  the  question  with  an 
intensity  which  is  more  marked  than 
ever.  Oil  is  becoming  so  high  in  price 
that  every  day  some  additional  engineer 
joins  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  ready 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  prohibitive  fuel. 
This  oil  is,  of  course,  a  California  prod- 
uct, little  or  no  Mexican  oil  having  yet 
found  use  here.  The  natural  gas  avail- 
able is  of  low  heat  value  and  heretofore 
so  expensive  that  it  found  but  small 
market  in  power  plants.  However,  one 
large  company  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  is  completing  a  large  steam  sta- 
tion using  natural  gas. 

The  serious  power  shortage  may,  never- 
theless, have  a  happy  ending  in  that  it 
will  direct  such  attention  to  the  matter 
of  fuels  for  steam  stations  that  not  only 
will  there  be  a  greater  percentage  of 
steam  power,  but  the  stations  may  be- 
come of  such  an  efficient  character  both 
in  design  and  operation  that  it  will  be 
worth  while  finding  service  for  them  that 
will  be  of  regular  instead  of  an  emergency 
character.  This  much  is  certain — a  given 
sum  of  money  will  go  farther  building 
steam  stations  to  meet  certain  load  con- 
ditions, the  time  element  considered,  than 
is    true   for   hydro-electric   developments. 

The  engineers  of  the  Coast  know  bet- 
ter than  outsiders  can  possibly  know 
what  is  the  solution  of  their  power  diffi- 
culties, but  the  problem  is  a  Coast  one 
in  particular  and  a  national  one  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  this  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  should,  but  does  not,  realize. 


Report   of  Eleventh  Annual   Convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 

With  a  record  attendance,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Arts  held  its  Eleventh 
Annual  Convention  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  May  19th  to^  21st.  Suiting  its 
text  to  the  occasion  of  the  Metropolitan's 
Semi-centennial,  the  Federation  devoted 
its  sessions  this  year  primarily  to  mu- 
seums as  factors  in  the  growth  of  Ameri- 
can culture. 

For  eleven  years  this  national  society, 
consisting  of  225  affiliated  chapters  in  40 
states,  besides  thousands  of  individual 
members,  has  been  building  up  a  repu- 
tation for  solid  service  along  lines  of 
great  value  to  the  American  people. 


In  all  44  exhibitions  covering  painting, 
sculpture,  textiles,  wall  paper,  etc.,  were 
circulated  during  the  season  now  closing, 
these  having  reached  97  different  commu- 
nities. Last  year  there  were  only  30  ex- 
hibitions circulated,  these  reaching  only 
68  communities.  And  this  success  during 
1919-1920  was  achieved  in  the  face  of 
the  hardest  transportation  conditions  the 
country  has  ever  faced,  with  strikes  and 
embargoes  without  number.  In  addition 
there  have  been  the  untold  obstacles  of 
influenza  epidemics  and  other  causes  to 
cancel  listings. 


Mr,  Hodges  Writes  of  Housing 

Mr.  Charles  Edward  Hodges,  formerly 
of  the  firm  of  Hodges  &  Mitchell,  archi- 
tects, with  offices  in  the  Bankers  Invest- 
ment building,  San  Francisco,  and  at 
one  time  resident  architect  at  Stanford 
University,  is  now  practicing  his  profes- 
sion in  New  York  City.  A  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Touchstone  magazine  contains 
an  article  by  Mr.  Hodges  on  "Solving 
the  High  Cost  of  Small  Homes."  Mr. 
Hodges  says  in  part: 

Home  builders  today  are  face  to  face  with  the 
high  cost  of  building  construction.  For  some  time, 
would-be  owners  of  homes  have  postponed  build- 
ing in  the  hope  that  the  present  period  of  high 
construction   cost   would   be   materially   lowered. 

But  the  high  level  of  cost  for  building  material 
and  labor  shows  no  signs  of  dropping,  indeed,  fore- 
casts at  the  present  time  indicate  that  it  will  be 
several  years  before  a  material  reduction  is  ef- 
fected in  the  abnormal  price  per  square  foot  for 
all  kinds   of   construction. 

One  of  the  largest  items  in  residential  construc- 
tion is  labor.  Today,  labor  demands  a  good  living 
wage — the  skilled  artisan  has  forced  up  wages  to 
a  point  which  would  have  been  unbelievable  a  few 
years  prior  to  the  great  war.  This  brings  the 
man  of  average  means  to  a  Hobson's  choice;  he 
must  either  build  under  prevailing  conditions  or 
postpone,  for  a  considerable  period,  his  home- 
making  plans.  A  country-wide  congestion,  arising 
from  the  wide-spread  curtailment  of  construction 
during  the  war,  has  driven  many  a  home  seeker 
in  desperation  to  an  architect's  office,  with  the 
certpin  feelina:  that  he  is  going  to  get  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  less  than  what  he  might  have 
previous  to  the  great  world  crisis.  Some  have 
given  up  all  the  cherished  ideas  which  a  would-be 
proprietor  of  a  home  brings  into  the  architect's 
office,  seeking  to  get  something  which  will  but 
distantly  approximate  what  he  might  have  had  a 
few  years  ago.  Others  fall  back  on  the  stereo- 
typed construction  of  suburban  development 
schemes,  seeking  to  overcome  the  increasing  cost 
in  taking  somebody  else's  idea  of  a  home  in 
quantity  lots. 

Yet  a  third  possibility  remains — tlie  systematic 
economization  resulting  from  the  most  painstak- 
ing planning  and  construction  of  residences  for 
the  great  middle  class  of  professional  and  business 
men.  This  involves,  at  the  present  time,  first:  re- 
duction of  the  foundation  cost;  second:  simplify- 
ing and  economizing  of  the  plumbing:  and  third: 
securing   an   artistic   yet   simple   exterior   effect. 


Personal 

Mr.  R.  T.  Jots^es  is  now  cliief  draftsman 
in  the  offices  of  Noerenberg  &  Johnson, 
architects,  761  Pacific  Electric  building, 
Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Jones  was  until  re- 
cently assistant  professor  of  architecture 
at   the  LTniversitv   of   Illinois. 
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With  the  Architects 

Building  Reports  and  Personal  Mention  of 
Interest  to  the  Profession 


Bank  to  Have  Large  Quarters 

The  new  quarters  which  the  Anglo 
London  Paris  National  Bank  will  occupy 
will  probably  cover  more  ground  space 
than  any  other  bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Besides  the  present  building  at  the  corner 
of  Sansome  and  Sutter  streets,  the  bank 
will  erect  an  addition  on  property  which 
it  has  purchased  to  the  north  and  extend- 
ing to  the  new  twenty-one-story  Standard 
Oil  building  at  Bush  and  Sansome 
streets.  The  bank  has  leased  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Standard  Oil  building,  which 
will  give  if  the  entire  Sansome  street 
frontage  from  Sutter  to  Bush  streets. 
Plans  for  the  improvements  are  being 
prepared  by  Mr.  George  W.  Kelham, 
architect  in  the  Sharon  building,  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Kelham  is  also  making 
plans  for  a  six-story  Class  "A"  structure 
which  the  Standard  Oil  Company  v/ill 
build  on  Mission  street,  between  First 
and  Second  streets,  San  Francisco,  to  ac- 
commodate the  tenants  of  the  present 
building  at  Bush  and  Sansome  streets, 
which  is  to  be  razed  to  make  room  for 
the   twenty-one-story  building. 


Jackling  Plans  Completed 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  Messrs. 
Bakewell  &  Brown,  251  Keary  street,  San 
Francisco,  for  Colonel  D.  C.  Jackling's 
country  house  at  Hillsborough,  San 
Mateo  county.  The  architects  are  now 
waiting  for  the  owner's  instructions  to 
proceed  with  construction.  Messrs.  Bake- 
well  &  Brown  are  preparing  working 
drawings  for  the  Nurses'  wing  to  the 
Stanford  Hospital.  It  is  to  be  of  con- 
crete, five  stories,  and  will  cost  close  to 
$400,000. 


Vallejo  Hotel 

The  preparation  of  plans  for  the  new 
Admiral  hotel  at  Vallejo  is  now  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Engineers  Heller  &  Wil- 
son, 57  Post  street,  San  Francisco.  The 
building  is  to  be  Class  "C"  with  brick  ex- 
terior and  will  cost  $250,000.  There  will 
be,  125  rooms,  65  per  cent  of  which  will 
have  private  baths.  There  will  be  one 
passenger  and  one  freight  elevator,  steam 
heat  and  hot  water.  The  site  for  the 
hotel  is  at  Sonoma  and  Virginia  streets. 
The  project  has  been  financed. 


College  Buildings 

New  college  buildings  are  to  be  erected 
at  Corvallis  for  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College,  from  plans  by  Mr.  John  V. 
Bennes,  Chamber  of  Commerce  building, 
Portland.  One  building  will  be  an  addi- 
tion to  the  gymnasium  and  will  have  a 
swimming  pool.  It  will  cost  $60,000.  The 
other  structure  will  be  a  three-story 
economics  building  and  will  cost  $100,- 
000.  Construction  will  be  by  day  labor 
in  charge  of  Mr.  L.  N.  Travers,  of  Salem, 
Oregon.  Other  buildings  planned  by  the 
college  later  on  include  a  women's  gym- 
nasium, to  cost  $250,000,  and  women's 
dormitory,  to  cost  $120,000. 

Group  of  College  Buildings 

Mr.  Leo  J.  Devlin,  architect  in  the  Pa- 
cific building,  San  Francisco,  is  busy  on 
working  drawings  for  a  group  of  fire- 
proof concrete  buildings  which  will  be 
erected  on  a  tract  recently  purchased  in 
Los  Altos,  Santa  Clara  county,  by  St. 
Patrick's  Seminary  of  Menlo  Park.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  to  abandon  the  buildings 
at  Menlo  Park,  for  the  present  at  least, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  new  college 
buildings  in  Los  Altos  will  be  operated 
as  a  branch  institution  of  St.  Patrick's 
Seminary.  There  will  be  about  ten  build- 
ings. 

Six-Story  Apartment  House 

Mr.  E.  H.  Denke,  architect  at  1317 
Hyde  street,  San  Francisco,  has  com- 
pleted plans  and  bids  have  been  taken 
and  are  under  advisement  for  a  six-story 
Class  "C"  apartment  house  to  be  erected 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Bush  and 
Taylor  streets,  San  Francisco,  for  Mr.  A. 
Penziner,  of  745  Baker  street.  The 
building  will  contain  forty-eight  apart- 
ments, and  will  represent  an  expenditure 
of  $200,000. 


Addition   to   Berkeley   Bank 

The  First  National  and  r>crkeley  l^ank 
of  Savings  is  building  a  one-story  con- 
crete addition  to  its  Telegraph  avenue 
1)ranch,  from  plans  1>y  Mr.  James  W. 
Plachek,  of  Berkeley.  Mr.  Plachek  has 
also  made  plans  for  alterations  to  the 
bank's  main  building  on  Shattuck  avenue, 
Berkeley,  and  for  a  two-story  frame 
apartment  house  on  College  avenue, 
I'erkeley,  for  Mr.  E.  Q.  Turner. 
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Oakland  Apartment  Houses 

Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Hutchison,  Albany  block,  Oakland,  for  a 
two-story  frame  apartment  house  at  36th 
street  and  Telegraph  avenue,  for  Mr.  M. 
P.  Rose,  and  for  a  two-story,  eight-room 
apartment  house  at  32d  street  and  Tele- 
graph avenue,  Oakland,  for  the  same 
owner.  Mr.  Hutchison  has  also  made 
plans  for  an  eight-room  residence  in  the 
Claremont  District,  Berkeley,  for  Mr.  L. 
R.  Wilson,  to  cost  $9500. 


Spanish  Country  Home 

Mr.  Albert  Farr,  architect  in  the  Fox- 
croft  building,  San  Francisco,  has  pre- 
pared plans  for  a  large  country  house  de- 
signed in  the  Spanish  type  of  architect- 
ure, which  will  be  built  at  Atherton,  San 
Mateo  county,  for  Mr.  R.  S.  Moore  of 
the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company.  The 
house  and  outbuildings,  including  garage, 
tank  house,  swimming  pool,  etc.,  will  oc- 
cupy a  fifteen-acre  tract.  The  owner 
will  spend  $60,000  on  the  improvements. 


Two  Theatre  Contracts 

Messrs.  MacDonald  &  Kahn.  construc- 
tion engineers  in  the  Rialto  building,  San 
Francisco,  have  been  awarded  contracts 
to  erect  a  $1,500,000  theatre  and  office 
building  in  Los  Angeles  for  Marcus  Loew 
and  associates,  from  plans  by  Messrs. 
Weeks  &  Day  and  Reid  Bros.,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  for  an  $800,000  theatre  at 
Powell  and  Post  streets.  San  Francisco, 
for  the  same  theatrical  interests,  from 
plans  by  Messrs.  Reid  Bros. 


Large  Hospital  Addition 

Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Rigg  &  Vantyne,  architects  of  Spokane, 
Washington,  for  a  four-story  addition  to 
St.  Luke's  Hospital.  The  new  wing  will 
contain  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  beds 
and  will  cost  $250,000. 

Portland  Warehouse 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  Messrs. 
Hotaling  &  Dougan,  architects  in  the 
Elks  building,  Portland,  Oregon,  for  a 
three-story  mill  construction  warehouse 
to  be  built  on  East  First  stret,  Portland, 
at  a  cost  of  $125,000. 

$35,000  English  Residence 

Mr.  William  E.  Milwain,  Albany  block, 
Oakland,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  $35,000 
English  house  to  be  built  for  a  client  in 
Berkeley.  Construction  will  be  of  brick 
and  stucco  and  there  will  be  twelve 
rooms  and  five  baths. 

Palo  Alto  School 

A  new  elementary  school  building  is  to 
be  built  at  Palo  Alto  providing  a  $150,000 
bond  issue  is  carried.  Plans  for  the 
building  will  be  prepared  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Sumner,  architect  of  San  Francisco. 


Third  Unit  to  Hospital  Group 

Plans  are  being  completed  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Henry  H.  Meyers,  Kohl  building, 
San  Francisco,  for  the  third  unit,  consist- 
ing of  three  four-story  reinforced  con- 
crete ward  buildings  to  the  Alameda 
County  hospital  group  on  Fourteenth 
avenue.  East  Oakland.  The  unit  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  $500,000. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson  Building 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  Mr. 
George  W.  Kelham  for  a  $300,000  rein- 
forced concrete  warehouse  which  will  be 
built  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco,  for 
Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson.  The  P.  J. 
Walker  Building  Company  are  the  con- 
tractors.   . 

Elks  Building  for  Lewiston,  Idaho 

Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Richardson,  Lovering  &  Nave  of  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho,  for  a  three-story  reinforced 
concrete  lodge  building  for  the  Lewiston 
Elks.  Building  will  be  equipped  with  a 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  lodge 
hall  

$60,000  Residence 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  Messrs. 
Ward  &  Blohme,  454  California  street, 
San  Francisco,  for  an  English  countrv 
house  for  Mr.  H.  O.  Harrison.  It  will 
be  built  on  Junipero  Serra  Boulevard, 
and  will  cost  $60,000. 

Bay  Point  Bank  Building 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Norberg,  Bankers  Investment  building, 
San  Francisco,  for  a  two-story  concrete 
bank  and  office  building  for  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Bay  Point.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  $40,000. 

San  Francisco  Residence 

Mr.  Alvin  Davis  will  build  a  ten-room 
frame  and  plaster  residence  on  Washing- 
ton street,  near  Buchanan,  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  plans  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Hyman, 
architect  in  the  Crocker  building,  San 
Francisco. 

$200,000  School  Building 

Mr.  John  J.  Roth,  architect  at  the  Atas- 
cadero  Colony,  near  Paso  Robles,  Cali- 
fornia, is  preparing  plans  for  a  reinforced 
concrete  high  school  building  to  be  built 
at  Atascadero  at  a  cost  of  $200,000. 


Oakland  Warehouse 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  Messrs. 
Reed  &  Corlett  of  Oakland  for  a  one- 
story  concrete  warehouse  to  be  built  on 
the  Oakland  waterfront  for  the  Howard 
Company. . 

San  Jose  Residence 

Messrs.  Binder  &  Curtis,  of  San  Jose, 
have  prepared  plans  for  a  nine-room  resi- 
dence and  .earage  to  cost  $22,000  for  Air. 
R.  H.   Rorchcrs  of  that  city. 
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Architect  for  New  Capitol  of  Nebraska 

Mr.  Bertram  C.  Goodhue  of  New  York 
has  been  chosen  architect  for  the  new 
capitol  of  Nebraska.  Out  of  a  list  of  ten 
competitors  who  submitted  plans  he  was 
chosen  by  a  jury  of  three  disinterested 
architects,  Messrs.  Waddy  B.  Wood  of 
Washington,  James  Gamble  Rogers  of 
New  York  and  Willis  Polk  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Their  choice  was  confirmed  by  the 
members  of  the  capitol  commission  com- 
prising Governor  S.  R.  McKelvie  of 
Lincoln,  William  H.  Thompson  of  Grand 
Island,  William  E.  Hardy  of  Lincoln, 
Walter  W.  Head  of  Omaha,  and  George 
E.  Johnson,  state  engineer.  Mr.  Thomas 
R.  Kimball,  advisory  architect  for  the 
board,  assisted  the  jury  in  its  decision. 

The  successful  competitor  is  to  receive 
$12,500  as  a  retainer.  Ultimately  he  may 
receive  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
more  or  less,  for  his  services.  Unsuccess- 
ful competitors  are  to  receive  $2000  each. 
Those  who  entered  the  competition 
■were :  Messrs.  Bertram  C.  Goodhue,  New 
York;  John  Latenser  &  Son,  Omaha;  Ellery 
Davis,  Lincoln;  Bliss  &  Faville,  San 
Francisco;  H.  Van  Buren  Magonigle, 
New  York;  John  McDonald  and  Alan 
MacDonald,  Omaha;  McKim,  Mead  & 
White,  New  York;  John  Russel  Pope, 
New  York;  Tracy  &  Swartwout,  New 
York;  Paul  C.  Cret  and  Zantzinger, 
Borrie   &   Medary,    Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Goodhue,  the  choice  of  the  jury 
and  commission  for  architect,  has  already 
earned  a  national  reputation  as  the  de- 
signer of  the  new  West  Point  buildings 
and  the  Princeton  group  of  buildings.  He 
was  born  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  April  28, 
1869.  "Who's  Who  In  America,"  says  he 
studied  architecture  six  and  one-half 
years  under  Renwick.  His  firm  later  be- 
came architects  for  the  reconstruction  of 
buildings  at  the  United  States  military 
academy.  He  has  designed  many  churches, 
cathedrals,  collegiate  and  public  buildings 
of  all  kinds.  He  has  been  an  extensive 
traveler  and  as  an  author  issued  Mexican 
Memories  and  contributed  as  an  expert 
to  a  work  on  Spanish  Colonial  architec- 
ture   in    Mexico. 


Alterations  to  Residence 

Mr.  William  E.  Milwain,  Albany  block, 
Oakland,  has  prepared  plans  for  extensive 
alterations  to  the  Lenox  avenue  residence 
of  Airs.  M.  A.  Mikel.  About  $10,000  will 
be  expended  in  finishing  off  six  apart- 
ments. 


i^'iiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirj: 

I  A.  I.  A.  CHAPTER  NEWS  | 

iiiniiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii^ 

Will  Ignore  Jurisdictional  Awards 

Southern  California  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  has  re- 
fused to  accept  as  binding  upon  its  mem- 
bers any  authority,  action  or  decision  of 
the  Board  of  Jurisdictional  Awards.  This 
is  the  substance  of  a  report  submitted  by 
a  special  committee  to  which  the  matter 
had  been  referred  and  adopted  by  the 
Los  Angeles  chapter  at  a  special  meeting 
June  25.  The  directors  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  and  every  chapter 
of  the  Institute  will  be  notified  of  the 
decision  of  the  Southern  California  chap- 
ter. What  action  may  be  taken  by  the 
directors  of  the  Institute  cannot  be  fore- 
casted. Under  the  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  Institute  Vv^ith  organizations  repre- 
sented on  the  Board  of  Jurisdictional 
Awards  any  member  of  the  Institute  re- 
fusing to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
board  is  liable  to  suspension.  Responsi- 
bility for  the  next  move  has  been  passed 
up  to  the  directors  of  the  Institute. 

The  Board  of  Jurisdictional  Awards 
was  created  to  adjust  disputes  between 
crafts  on  questions  of  jurisdiction  over 
work  in  the  building  trades.  All  parties 
to  the  agreement  are  bound  to  conform 
to  its  decisions.  Delegates  of  the  South- 
ern California  Chapter  to  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  Institute  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  sought  to  present  a  protest  against 
the  Institute  binding  its  members  in  such 
an  agreement  without  having  first  sub- 
mitted the  question  to  them.  They  were 
ruled  out  of  order. 


Concrete  Apartment  House 

Mr.  P.  Righetti,  Phelan  building,  San 
Francisco,  has  prepared  plans  for  a  two- 
story  concrete  store  and  apartment  house 
to  be  erected  on  the  south  side  of  Turk 
street,  west  of  Leavenworth,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  Mrs.  George  A.   Metcalf. 


Washington  State  Chapter 

The  261st  meeting  was  held  Saturday, 
June  12,  1920,  at  the  Tacoma  Hotel, 
Tacoma,  Washington. 

The  Educational  Committee,  through 
Mr.  Loveless,  made  a  progress  report  of 
the  work  of  this  committee,  reporting  a 
conference  with  Mr.  R.  W.  Moore,  Direc- 
tor of  Manual  Training  in  the  Seattle 
Public  Schools,  that  Messrs.  Schack  and 
Albertson  had  loaned  to  Mr.  Moore  (for 
use  in  the  schools)  drawings  of  small 
houses,  and  that  Mr.  Moore  had  advised 
that  the  course  in  architectural  drawing 
in  the  public  schools  was  being  modified 
to  meet  the  suggestions  of  the  committee. 

The  Legislative  Committee,  through  its 
Chairman,  Mr.  Baeder,  spoke  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Architects'  Examin- 
ers in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the 
Convention,  and  reported  on  the  objec- 
tion of  the  engineers  to  the  architects' 
license  law  proposed  by  the  Institute, 
which  had  subsequently  been  modified  to 
remove  this  objection.  Mr.  Baeder  also 
stated  that  architects'  licenses  should  ho 
renewed  on  June  12,  1920,  but  that  an 
extension  of  60  days  had  been  made.     He 
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also  stated  that  the  examination  for  archi- 
tects would  occur  on  July  6,  7  and  8,  1920. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Chapter  Branch  Groups,  Mr.  G.  C.  Field, 
spoke  of  the  meeting  of  the  Spokane  ar- 
chitects which  he  attended  upon  his  re- 
turn from  the  Washington  Convention 
and  his  success  in  obtaining  several  appli- 
cations  for  membership   in   the   Chapter. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Huntington,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Gould,  that  a  meeting  of 
the  Chapter  be  held  in  Spokane  every 
three  years,  beginning  with  next  year. 
Carried. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Field  then  read  a  joint  report 
of  the  delegates  (Messrs.  Gould,  Field 
and  Baeder)  to  the  53rd  Annual  Conven- 
tion in  Washington,  after  Messrs.  Field 
and  Baeder  related  their  impressions  of 
the  Convention.  It  was  voted  that  a 
copy  of  the  joint  report  be  sent  to  each 
member   of   the   Chapter. 

The  subject  of  the  annual  picnic  was 
brought  up,  and  Mr.  Borhek  suggested 
that  the  picnic  be  held  on  some  other 
day  than  Sunday.  Moved  by  Mr.  Wil- 
latzen,  seconded  by  Mr.  Field,  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  arrange  for 
this   annual    picnic.      Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Baeder,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Huntington,  that  a  vote  of  appreciation 
be  extended  to  the  Tacoma  members  of 
the  Chapter  for  their  hospitality. 

F.  A.  Maramore.    Secretary. 


Architects   Banqueted 

About  eighty  Los  Angeles  architects 
were  guests  of  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Exhibit  management  and  exhibitors 
the  last  Thursday  in  June,  at  a  turkey 
dinner,  the  chief  purpose  of  the  event 
being  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the 
architectural  display  and  drawings  for 
which  Miss  Schmidt,  the  manager,  has 
provided  a  permanent  rack  of  sliding 
leaves  on  which  the  architects  may  hang 
examples  of  their  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  After  the  dinner  a  program 
of  speeches  rounded  out  the  evening,  feli- 
citations reflecting  the  esteem  in  which 
the  exhibit  is  held  being  expressed  by 
Messrs.  John  Parkinson,  Myron  Hunt, 
John  C.  Austin  and  R.  G.  Hubby,  and  by 
Chas.  F.  Lummis.  Mr.  A.  F.  Rosenheim 
read  a  paper  and  Walter  R.  Simons  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  exhibitors. 


Arclrtectural  Club  Member  Honored 

Mr.  Tames  A.  Magee,  architect  in  the 
Phelan  building,  San  Francisco,  an  active 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  Architec- 
tural Club  since  1905,  and  for  the  past 
three  vears  a  member  of  the  local  Chap- 
ter of  Architects,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  Mr.  Magee  received  his  ar- 
chitectural education  in  the  Atelier  of  the 
Architectural  Clnb  and  in  the  School  of 
Architecture,   Universitv   of    California. 


Memorial  Auditorium  for  Los  Angeles 

A  proposition  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $4,500,000  for  the  erection  of 
a  memorial  auditorium  in  honor  of  the 
service  men  and  women  of  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Normal  Hill  Center  site 
has  been  approved  by  the  city  council 
and  the  people  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  upon  it  at  state  primary  election 
in  August.  A  sketch  of  the  proposed 
building  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
John  C.  Austin  and  John  Parkinson,  ar- 
chitects of  Los  Angeles.  If  built  accord- 
ing to  the  design,  the  building  will  be  an 
imposing  structure,  480  feet  long  and  200 
feet  deep,  with  a  tower  246  feet  high.  It 
will  contain  an  auditorium  seating  12,000 
persons  with  a  stage  large  enough  for 
any  indoor  spectacle,  a  smaller  audi- 
torium seating  1000,  a  banquet  hall  which 
will  accommodate  2000  and  club  quar- 
ters exclusively  for  service  men.  The' 
cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  $4,- 
000,000,  the  remaining  $500,000  to  be  used 
in  acquiring  land  on  Flower  street  and 
furnishing  approaches  from  four  sides. 


WooUett  Defends  Plans 

Replying  to  the  charges  made  by  Mr. 
James  L.  McLaughlin,  contractor  for  the 
new  Chico  High  School,  that  the  plans 
for  the  building  were  imperfect,  Mr.  John 
W.  Woollett,  of  Woollett  &  Lamb,  archi- 
tects of  the  new  building,  in  a  statement, 
said  the  contractor  had  taken  the  job  at  a 
close  figure ;  that  he  is  attempting  to  secure 
"extras"  to  make  a  profit,  and  in  order 
to  discredit  the  architects,  he  has  carried 
his  case  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
Woollett  told  McLaughlin,  when  the  con- 
tract was  awarded,  that  no  "extras" 
would  be  included  in  the  job. 


$350  000  Merced  Hotel 

Preliminary  plans  are  being  prepared 
bv  Mr.  W.  C.  Hays,  architect  in  the  First 
National  Bank  building,  San  Francisco, 
for  a  three-story  reinforced  concrete 
hotel  to  be  erected  at  Merced  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $350,000.  The  new  hostelry 
will  be  300x150  feet  and  will  have  one 
hundred  and  fiftv  rooms. 


Forest  Hill  Residence 

Mr.  J.  Morgan  has  had  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  Walter  C.  Falch.  Hearst  building, 
San  Francisco,  for  a  $15,000  residence 
and  garage  at  Forest  Hill,  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Falch  has  also  made  plans  for  a  one- 
story  shingle  bungalow  to  be  built  in 
Mill  Valley  for  Mr.  Samuel  Hyman. 


One  Dollar  Per  Copy 

The  publishers  will  pay  $1.00  per  copy 
for  the  Architect  and  Engineer  for  De- 
cember, 1919  —  the  Mission  San  Juan 
number. 


With  the  Engineers 

Reports  from  the  Various  Pacilic  Coast  Societies, 
Personal  Mention,  Etc. 


Engineers  Visit  Hetch  Hetchy  Valle)^ 


ABOUT  forty  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  Section  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  their 
friends  made  a  trip  to  Hetch  Hetchy 
valley  June  12  to  15  under  the  able  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  city 
engineer  of  San  Francisco,  and  members 
of  his  staff.  Most  of  the  party  left  San 
Francisco  by  train  on  the  morning  of 
June  12,  reaching  Priest  portal,  the  lower 
portal  of  the  main  18-mile  tunnel  of  the 
mountain  division  of  the  project,  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Here  they  were  joined 
by  others  of  the  party,  who  had  made 
the  trip  by  automobile,  and  an  inspection 
was  made  of  the  work  at  this  portal. 
The  heading  has  now  progressed  over  a 
mile  from  the  portal.  That  night  was 
spent  at  Groveland.  From  here  the  en- 
tire party  proceeded  by  train  the  next 
morning  along  the  Hetch  Hetchy  rail- 
road, making  stops  en  route  at  the  prin- 
cipal points  where  work  is  going  on.  At 
Big  Creek,  a  shaft  575  feet  deep  has  been 
completed,  and  headings  are  being  driven 
each  way  from  the  shaft.  The  shaft  at 
Second  Garrotte  was  not  visited,  since  it 
is   some   distance   from   the   railroad. 

At  South  Fork,  where  the  aqueduct 
crosses  the  South  Fork  of  the  Tuolumne, 
one  heading  has  been  driven  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  portal.  At  Early  Intake, 
the  upper  end  of  the  18-mile  tunnel,  op- 
erations in  the  heading  had  been  tempo- 
rarily suspended  because  of  water  struck 
in  the  tunnel.  The  power-house,  which 
uses  water  from  Cherrv  Creek  carried  in 
three  miles  of  flume,  ditch  and  tunnel,  is 
at  this  point.  All  the  power  used  on  the 
entire  work  is  generated  here,  and  a  small 
surplus  is  sold.  The  stop  at  this  point 
furnished  plenty  of  thrills  to  the  party,  as 
the  trip  from  the  railroad  to  the  river 
and  back  was  made  on  a  3700-foot  cable 
incline,  most  of  it  nearly  as  steep  as  the 
side  of  a  house,  and  seeming  to  be  a 
great  deal  steeper. 

At  Mather,  the  city's  sawmill  is  situat- 
ed, where  all  the  lumber  needed  for  the 
work  is  cut,  off  lands  acquired  by  the 
citv  in  connection  with  the  project.  The 
Damsite  camp,  at  the  end  of  the  rail- 
road, and  overlooking  Hetch  Hetchy  val- 
lev.  was  reached  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  remaining  daylight  hours  were 
spent  admiring  the  scenery  and  fighting 
mosciuitoes.  Fortunately,  the  Hetch 
Hetchy    mosquito    does    not    work    after 


dark,  or  at  least  after  the  lights  are  out, 
which  was  a  great  relief  to  all  concerned. 
An  hour  or  so  the  following  morning 
was  spent  at  the  damsite  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  in  a  trip  to  Lake 
Eleanor,  the  return  trip  to  Groveland 
made  by  train  in  the  evening.  The  next 
morning,  the  15th,  those  who  did  not 
make  a  side-trip  into  the  Yosemite  val- 
ley returned  to  San  Francisco. 
The  following  were  present: 

Charles  Morser,  Palo  Alto. 

Professor  Charles  B.  Wing,  Stanford  University. 

Professor     Charles     Derleth,     Jr.,     University     of 
California. 

Professor    Charles    Gilman    Hyde,    University    of 
California. 

Francis    Betts    Smith,    Consulting   Engineer,    San 
Francisco. 

F.     O.     Shutts,     Assistant     City    Engineer,     San 
Francisco. 

W.    H.    Popert,    U.    S.    Steel    Products    Co.,    San 
Francisco. 

A.    Kempkey,    Consulting    Engineer,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

W.   B.   Gester,   Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 

F.   H.    Tibbetts,   Consulting  Engineer,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 

H.    D.    Dewell,    Consulting   Engineer,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

Ed.    F.    Haas,    Consulting    Engineer,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

J.   H.    G.    Wolf,   Consulting   Engineer,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 

Lieut.   Collins  McRae,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.   S. 
N..  Mare  Island. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Shack,   Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
N.,  Mare  Island. 

H.   H.  Hall,   Engineer,  Pipe  Lines,   Standard  Oil 
Co.,   San  Francisco. 

C.     H.     Lee,     State     Water     Commissioner,     San 
Francisco. 

Colonel    Wm.    Kelly,    Corps   of   Engineers,   U.    S. 
A.,   San   Francisco. 

C.    H.    Snyder,    Consulting   Engineer,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

W.    H.    Holmes,    Stanford  University. 

C.    J.    Rhodin,    Consulting    Engineer,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

.\.     A.     Brown,     California-Hawaiian    Sugar    Re- 
fining Co.,   Crockett,   California. 

.A.     T.     Parsons,     Editor     "Metal     Trades,"     San 
Francisco. 

A.    P.    Denton,    District    Engineer,    Portland    Ce- 
ment  Association,   San   Francisco. 

Jos.    Meyerink,    San    Francisco. 

J.    B.    Lippincott,    Consulting   Engineer,    Los   .\n- 
geles. 

J.  J.  Walsh,  San  Francisco. 

.\.  Swan,  Lieut.  Commander,  U.  S.  N.  (Retired). 

Ma.x    W.    Enderlein.    Consulting    Engineer,    Han- 
ford. 

.\lbert    Givan,    Assistant    State    Engineer,    Sacra- 
mento. 

W.    II.    Kirkbride.    Chief   Engineer,    Maintenance 
of   Way,   Southern  Pacific.   San   Francisco. 

E,    IT.   Barkmann,    Mo.    Val.    Bridge   &   Iron   Co., 
Sacramento.  «. 

M.   M.   ( )'Sh<-uislinessy.  City  Engineer,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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J.    M.    Owens.    Chairman,    Excursion    Committee, 
Assistant  City  Engineer,   San   Francisco. 
Mrs.   F.   O.    Shutts,   San   Francisco. 
Mrs.  J.   M.   Owens,   San   Francisco. 
W.    W.    Bruner,    San    Francisco. 
Stanley    Bent,    Contractor,    Bent    Bros.,    Los    An- 

Ne'lson  A.  Eckart.  Construction  Engineer,  Hetch 
Hetchv   Project,   Groveland,   California. 

L.  T.  Mc.\fee,  Resident  Engineer,  Hetch  Hetchy 
I'am.  _         „ 

Edward  Noble,  Pacific  Rolling  Mills  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

To  Push  Organization  Work 

Dr.  F.  A.  Newell,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  civil  engineering  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  and  past  president  of 
A.  A.  E.,  was  appointed  director  of  field 
forces  during  the  summer  months,  at  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Association  of  En- 
gineers on  June  19.  Dr.  Newell  will  spend 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  traveling 
and  will  assist  the  chapters  in  solving 
their  problems  of  organization  and  ex- 
pansion and  assist  them  to  prepare  for 
rendering  greater  service. 

The  national  employment  committee 
was  instructed  to  formulate  a  personnel 
card  and  prepare  plans  for  the  expansion 
of  employment  service. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Clausen,  general  office  man- 
ager of  the  C.  D.  Osborn  Co.  of  Chicago, 
was  elected  treasurer.  The  thanks  of  the 
association  were  ordered  extended  to  Mr. 
John  Ericson,  the  retiring  treasurer,  for 
his  useful  service. 

A  motion  was  passed  that  the  associa- 
tion tender  its  good  wishes  to  the  Ameri- 
can Federated  Engineering  Societies  and 
that  each  member  of  the  federated  socie- 
ties be  invited  to  become  a  member  of 
A.  A.  E.  It  was  agreed  that  while  the 
association  might  not  be  able  to  contri- 
bute to  the  federation's  expenses  it  would 
be  glad  to  join  with  it  on  matters  of  com- 
mon  interests. 

The  board  accepted  the  report  of  the 
building  trustees,  announcing  that  three 
tvpes  of  buildings  are  under  considera- 
tion; one  type  costing  three  million  dol- 
lars, another  one,  one  and  a  half  million, 
and  the  third  five  hundred  thousand,  and 
recommending  that  subscription  blanks 
be  sent  to  members  as  a  means  of  determ- 
ining the  amount  of  money  which  may 
be  raised. 


Engineers  Question  Presidential 
Nominees 

The  American  Association  of  Engi- 
neers has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  presi- 
dential nominees,  in  which  the  nominee  is 
requested  to  give  an  answer  to  each  of 
six  ciuestions.  The  complete  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Dear  Sir: 

At  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  .\meri- 
can  Association  of  Eneineers  a  series  of  six  ques- 
tions was  drafted,  designed  to  bring  out  the  posi- 
tion of  nominees  for  President  on  snbiec*s  in 
which  the  ensineer  will  be  Tspeciallv  interested. 
\  resolution  "'Ps  unanimously  passed  direc'ing 
that  these  questions  be  sent. 


The  American  Association  of  Engineers  is  com- 
posed of  18,000  professional  engineers  rather 
evenly  distributed  over  the  country.  They  wish  to 
help  maintain  our  government  on  a  high  plane 
of    efficiency. 

If  you  will  kindly  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions at  your  early  convenience,  steps  will  be  taken 
to  acquaint  our  members  and  the  public  with  your 
answers: 

1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  National  Department 
of  Public  Works,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  and 
co-ordinating  the  present  number  of  bureaus  and 
commissions,  and  reducing  the  useless  expenditures 
of  money  incident   thereto? 

2.  Are  you  in  favor  of  assembling  and  co-ordin- 
ating all  the  engineering  and  construction  enter- 
prises of  the  government  (excepting  the  purely 
military  works)  in  a  department  such  as  the 
National  Department  of  Public  Works,  to  the  end 
that    economy   and   efficiency   will   be   obtained? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  appointment  of  an  engineer 
of  recognized  ability  and  unimpeachable  character 
as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission? 

4.  Do  ycu  favor  the  budget  system  of  appropria- 
tion  of  public   funds? 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands 
by  drainage,  irrigation,  flood  control  or  other 
methods? 

6.  Do  you  favor  giving  the  settler  the  advantage 
of  procuring  the  land  by  a  sound  financial  system, 
such  as  is  provided  by  a   rotating  fund? 

Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)    C.    E.    Drayer, 

Secretary. 


Examination  for  Senior  Architect 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission announces  a  civil  service  exam- 
ination on  August  3,  for  senior  architect. 
Two  vacancies  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  under  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  valuation  of  the  property  of 
common  carriers,  for  duty  in  the  Central 
District,  and  vacancies  in  positions  re- 
quiring similar  qualifications  throughout 
the  United  States,  at  entrance  salaries 
ranging  from  $2100  to  $2700  a  year,  will 
be  filled  from  this  examination,  unless  it 
it  is  found  in  the  interest  of  the  service 
to  fill  any  vacancy  by  reinstatement, 
transfer,   or  promotion. 

The  entrance  salary  within  the  range 
stated  will  depend  upon  the  qualifications 
of  the  appointee  as  shown  in  the  exam- 
ination and  the  duty  to  which  assigned. 
Appointees  at  annual  compensation  of 
$2500  or  less  whose  services  are  satis- 
factory may  be  allowed  the  temporary 
increase  granted  by  Congress  of  $20  a 
month. 

Appointments  to  these  positions  will 
be  principally  for  duty  in  the  field,  but 
some  appointments  may  be  made  for  duty 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Appointees  will  be 
allowed  necessary  expenses  when  absent 
from  headquarters  in  the  discharge  of 
official   duties. 


Designer  and  Builder  Dead 

Mr.  Harry  Chivers  of  Chivers  Broth- 
ers, architects  and  builders,  died  at  his 
home  in  Pacific  Grove  June  30,  after  a 
two  years'  illness.  Mr.  Chivers'  native 
country  was  England,  where  members  of 
his  familv  reside.  He  was  a  member  of 
Pacific   Grove   Lodge   of   Masons. 


The  Contractor 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION,  BRIDGES  AND 
ROAD  WORK 


'     The  Architect's  Struggle 

In  addressing-  the  Master  Builders' 
convention  recently  held  in  Portland,  ,a 
prominent  architect  stated  that  the  ar- 
chitect has  been  fighting-  several  years 
for  existence,  just  as  the  contractor  has 
been  fighting  for  -what  little  he  gets.  If 
this  be  true  and  many  prominent  archi- 
tects -will  say  it  is,  then  isn't  it  about 
time  for  the  public  to  be  fully  informed 
on  the  situation?  Isn't  it  also  about  time 
that  something  be  done  to  bring  home 
to  the  public  the  value  of  the  architect 
noit  only  as  a  designer  of  buildings  but 
as  one  whose  business  judgment  and  ad- 
vice are  very  often  sought  and  rarely 
ever  re-warded?  Will  it  soon  be  so  that 
the  architect  by  reason  of  economic 
stress  must  lay  aside  his  ideals  -while  he 
struggles  for  a  bare  existence?  The  ob- 
jects of  the  interprofessional  conference 
as  enumerated  are  to  "discover  ho-w  to 
liberaite  the  professions  from  the  domi- 
nation of  selfish  interest,  both  -within 
and  -without  the  professions,  to  devise 
-ways  and  means  of  better  utilizing  the 
professional  heritage  of  kno-wledge  and 
skill  for  the  benefit  of  society,  and  to 
create  relations  bet-ween  the  professions 
looking  to-ward  these  ends."  That  is 
an  inspiring  thought  but  self-preserva- 
tion being  the  first  la-w  of  nature,  ho-w 
is  this  ideal  state  to  be  brought  about 
unless  the  public  is  given  a  true  measure 
of  the  architect  and  other  professional 
men?  The  engineer  is  making  a  suc- 
cessful fight  for  recognition.  The  archi- 
tect -with  his  professional  skill,  his  ideals 
and  conservative  business  judgment  is 
essential  to  the  -welfare  of  society.  Any 
plan  of  action  that  -will  bring  his  value 
home  to  society  means  a  long  step  in 
advance  for  socieity  itself. — ^Pacific  Build- 
er and  Engineer. 


More  About  the  "Doughnut"  House 

Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  a  hol- 
lo-w  tile  house  that  is  being  built  on 
Fifty-fourth  avenue.  East  Oakland,  by 
Mr.  A.  A.  Marshall,  an  Oakland  contrac- 
tor, -who  recently  came  to  California  from 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  tile,  according  to  Marshall,  permits 
the  building  of  houses  at  approximately 


20  per  cent  less  expense  than  ordinary 
building  costs.  The  hole  in  the  tiling  is 
filled  with  concrete  after  the  tiles  are  all 
in  place,  making  the  M^hole  structure 
rigid.    Plaster  is  put  on  without  laths. 

Mr.  Marshall  came  to  Oakland  as  the 
representative  of  a  Detroit,  Mich.,  com- 
pany, which  proposed  to  erect  1000 
bungalows  for  working  men,  but  found 
the  cost  of  labor  and  the  usual  building 
materials  too  high  for  profitable  building 
of  this  type  of  home.  Mr.  Marshall  de- 
cided to  remain  on  the  coast  and  experi- 
ment with  the  "doughnut"  or  tile  struc- 
ture, which,  if  successful,  will  be  followed 
by  the  erection  of  many  more  similar 
buildings. 

Eliminates  Retained   Percentage 

Highway  contractors  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  have  secured  the  consent  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission  to  advance 
to  contractors  engaged  in  building  state 
highways,  100  per  cent  of  the  contract 
price  per  mile  upon  completion  of  each 
mile  of  road.  Settlement  on  this  basis 
will  not  be  final,  but  will  be  subject  to 
adjustment  up  till  the  time  the  whole  is 
completed.  The  proportion  advanced  on 
each  completed  mile  heretofore  has  been 
limited  to  80  per  cent. 

Conferences  held  at  Indianapolis  be- 
tween the  highway  contractors  and  the 
state  highway  commissioner  during  June, 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan.  The 
new  arrangement  must  be  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Accounts  before  it 
can  be  put  into  effect. 


Pencil  Points 

"Pencil  Points"  is  the  name  of  a  new 
monthly  publication  from  the  press  of 
the  Architectural  Review.  It  is  published 
for  the  draftsman  primarily  and  would 
seem  to  fill  a  need  that  has  long  l-)een 
felt.  The  first  issue  contains  much  of 
practical   value. 


Hotel  for  Hanford 

Mr.  George  C.  Aydelotte,  representing- 
a  syndicate  of  local  business  men,  hns 
secured  title  to  the  old  Catholic  church 
property'  at  Hanford  as  a  site  for  a 
$200,000.  six-story  hotel  of  brick  and 
concrete. 
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Passing  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Engstrum 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Eng- 
strum will  be  grieved  to  learn  of  his 
death  which  occurred  at  Newburn,  North 
Carolina,  June  14,  last.  Mr.  Engstrum 
was  74.  He  was  stricken  with  apoplexy 
on  May  31. 

Mr.  Engstrum  was  one  of  the  best 
known  contractors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  at  one  time  his  company  was  under 
contract  to  erect  buildings  whose  total 
cost  ran  well  into  the  millions. 

Mr.  Engstrum  was  an  expert  in  con- 
crete construction.  Just  prior  to  his 
death  he  had  been  in  Newburn  super- 
vising the  construction  of  concrete  ships 
for  the  U.  S.  Government,  the  Newport 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent, having  the  contract.  As  a  building 
contractor  he  had  specialized  in  rein- 
forced concrete  construction  and  it  was 
largely  for  this  reason  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  building  of  concrete  ships. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Mr.  Engstrum  was  the  head  of  a  con- 
struction company  bearing  his  name. 
During  that  period  he  operated  on  an 
extensive  scale  and  built  a  large  number 
of  important  structures  in  California. 
Among  the  larger  buildings  which  he 
erected  in  Los  Angeles  are  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  building,  Citizens  National 
Bank  building.  Metropolitan  building, 
Rosslyn  Hotel,  Clark  Flotel,  Majestic 
Theater,  Walker  Theater,  Rex  Arms 
apartments,  the  state  building  at  Expo- 
sition Park,  and  the  Polytechnic  high 
school.  He  also  built  about  25  grade 
school  buildings  in  Los  Angeles.  At 
San  Diego  he  constructed  the  municipal 
stadium,  Spreckles  Theater  building, 
Marston  building,  Timken  building. 
Watts  building,  and  the  Union  high 
school.  Other  building  projects  which  he 
executed  were:  State  nonnal  school  at 
San  Jose,  state  hospital  at  Agnew,  com- 
munity    buildings     at     Atascadero,     Edi- 


son power  plant  at  Long  Beach,  Ocean 
Park  and  Santa  Barbara  bath  houses.  To 
this  list  might  be  added  the  Haas-Baruch 
wholesale  building  and  many  other  build- 
ings of  lesser  magnitude  in  Los  Angeles, 
including  hotels,  apartments,  mercantile 
buildings,   warehouses   and   factories. 

Mr.  Engstrum  not  only  possessed  un- 
usual business  ability  and  great  energy 
but  his  personality  also  attracted  a  host 
of  friends.  He  was  a  Shriner  and  Elk,  a 
member  of  the  Jonathan,  Athletic  and 
Union  League  clubs,  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias   in  Los  Angeles. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Messrs. 
F.  E.  Engstrum  and  Paul  Engstrom,  and 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Bryson. 


Architect  W.seman  Drowned 

The  architectural  profession  lost  one  of 
its  younger  members  of  promise  in  the 
tragic  drowning  of  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wise- 
man of  Bakersfield  on  July  4.  Mr.  W^ise- 
man  met  his  death  in  the  Kern  river, 
about  fifteen  miles  above  Kernville,  after 
having  swum  across  the  river  to  a  rock, 
reaching  which  he  suddenly  became  ex- 
hausted, fell  back  into  the  water  and  was 
carried  down  stream  before  rescuers 
could  reach  him.     He  was  36  years  old. 

Mr.  Wiseman  secured  his  early  archi- 
tectural experience  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Train  &  Williams,  Los  Angeles  archi- 
tects. He  went  to  Bakersfield  in  1909  as 
local  maanger  for  this  firm,  whose  busi- 
ness in  that  city  he  purchased  a  year  later. 
Mr.  Wiseman  designed  a  large  number  of 
buildings  in  Bakersfield  and  throughout 
the  oil  district. 

For  a  time  Mr.  Wiseman  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Henry  C.  Smith  of  San 
Francisco  in  designing  school  houses  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state.  One  of 
his  last  commissions  was  a  school  house 
at  Madera,  the  plans  for  which  were  made 
by  Mr.  Wiseman  in  collaboration  with 
Mr.  Walter  Parker,  a  San  Francisco 
rrchitect. 


HARDWOOD  HEADQUARTERS 


ASH-BASSWOOD-BIRCH 
AROMATIC  RED  CEDAR 
COTTONWOOD-ELM-HOLLY 
SOUTHERN  RED  GUM 
HICKORY-LAUREL-MAPLE 
OREGON  MAPLE-PLAIN  OAK 
-  QUARTERED  OAK - 
WYBROCK  BENDING  OAK 
POPLAR- -WALNUT 


BOXWOOO-EBONY-IRONBARK 
JENISERO-KOA-SPANISH  CEDAR 
LIGNUMVITAE-MAHOGANY 
ROSEWOOD -TEAK- RED  BEAN 
SPOTTED  GUM-CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT 


LUMBER --TIMBER 
HARDWOOD  FLOORING 
WYBRO  VENEERED  PANELS 
DOWELS-TREENAILS-VENEERS 


WHITE  BROTHERS 


FIFTH  and  BRANNAN  STREETS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  masiizine. 
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No.  B  B  239 


BUTTS 


^l/rORE  and  better  service  is 
^^  obtained  from  the  doors 
hung  on  The  Stanley  Works  Ball 
Bearing  Butts.  This  type  of  butt 
is  used  on  the  more  prominent 
buildings  throughout  the  country. 
Why, — because  owners  are  con- 
fident that  the  high  quality  butt  is 
best  from  an  economical  stand- 
point as  well  as  the  service  it  gives. 

"Use  The  Stanley  Works  Ball 
Bearing  Butts  for   Permanence." 

We  have  a  book  showing  various 
types  of  Stanley  Works  Ball 
Bearing    Butts.    Ask    for    AE  7. 


m 

NEW  YORK     NElftr  BRITAIN,   CONN. 


CHICAGO 
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Resists  Fire 

Freedom  from  pitch  or 
resin  gives  California  Redwood 
an  unusual  resistance  to  fire. 
For  this  reason  Redwood  con- 
struction, whether  for  home 
building,  industrial,  specialty, 
or  engineering  work,  is  long 
lasting. 

Due  to  a  natural  preserva- 
tive. Redwood  also  resists  rot — 
a  quality  valuable  in  any  indus- 
trial construction  exposed  to 
the  elements  or  in  contact  with 
the  ground. 
CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 
San  Francisco 


Califbritia 
Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 


Keep  Abreast  of  the  Times 
by  RecoTTiTnending  the 

FRIGID 

Refrigerating  Plant 

Frigid  Refrigerating  Plants  are  man- 
ufactured to  give  the  best  refrigerating 
service  obtainable.  Vertical  or  horizon- 
tal machines  built  to  use  either  C02  or 
ammonia  as  refrigerants  are  designed, 
manufactured  and  installed  by  our 
skilled  engineers  and  mechanics. 

We  repair,  adjust  or  overhaul  any  style,  size 
or  make  of  refrigerating  system  or  ice  machine. 

To  Architects: 

We  will  gladly  cooperate  with  you  in  making 
estimates,  recommendations  and  furnish  infor- 
mation without  charge.  You  owe  it  to  yoursslf  to 
avail  yourself  of  this  information — write  today. 


Big  Equipment  Order. 

The  Smith-Booth-Usher  Co.,  dealers  in 
contractors  equipment,  with  offices  and 
warehouses  in  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles and  Taft,  has  been  given  an  order 
by  the  Twohy  Bros.  Co.,  contractors,  to 
furnish  the  entire  Lakewood  Road  build- 
ing equipment  for  the  construction  of 
$4,000,000  worth  of  cement  roads  in  Mari- 
copa County,  Arizona.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  single  highway  contract 
ever  let  in  the  United  States. 

The  equipment  consists  of  gasoline  lo- 
comotives, steel  track  and  cars,  gasoline 
pavers  with  modern  batch  box  transfers, 
boom  and  bucket  discharge,  road  tamp- 
ing and  finishing  machine,  road  sub- 
graders  and  tunnel  traps. 

All  of  the  steel  cars  will  have  separate 
compartments  for  handling  rock,  sand 
and  cement.  In  a  word,  this  entire  equip- 
ment will  be  the  most  modern  installa- 
tion of  the  latest  type  of  Lakewood  Road 
building   equipment. 

Some  idea  of  the  extensive  operations 
of  the  Twohy  Bros.  Company  may  be 
had  from  the  following  interesting  facts: 
In  addition  to  their  general  contracting 
work,  they  own  the  Northwestern  Car 
and  Equipment  Company  of  Seattle  and 
the  Pacific  Car  and  Equipment  Company 
of  Portland.  They  contracted  with  the 
United  States  Government  during  the 
war  to  build  twelve  9600-ton  steel  ves- 
sels, also  500  gondola  all-steel  cars  for 
Government  use.  They  erected  the  build- 
ings at  March  Field,  Riverside.  Large 
portions  of  the  Western  Pacific  and  the 
Great  Northern  Railways  were  built  by 
the  Twohy  Bros.  Company  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  the  San  Diego  and  Arizona 
RaiHvay. 

The  Lakewood  Road  Building  plants 
are  recognized  as  the  most  up-to-date 
road  building  equipment  manufactured 
and  sold  in  the  United  States.  The  value 
of  good  roads  with  easy  grades  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent  to  all  who 
give  the  subject  any  serious  considera- 
tion. Public  sentiment  is  rapidly  crystal- 
lizing in  favor  of  concrete  highways  and 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  High- 
ways Commissioners  of  Maricopa  County 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  foresight 
and  good  judgment  as  well  as  the  people 
of  Maricopa  County  who  voted  in  favor 
of  the  road  bonds. 


Another  Cement  Plant 

Smith  Emery  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco 
are  engaged  in  preliminary  work  for  a 
new  cement  mill  for  California  which 
will  materialize  as  soon  as  the  labor  and 
material  situation  is  a  little  more  settled. 
The  wet  process  will  be  used  and  the  new 
mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  2500  bbls. 
per   daJ^ 
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Hajoca  ^^ Quick"  Faucet 

is  a  distinct  time-saver.  It  responds 
to  a  mere  touch  of  the  hand  or  even 
the  wrist,  with  a  thick,  rapid-flowing, 
non-splashing  stream.  A  real  delight 
to  the  user  in  the  home.  Durable  and 
simple  in  construction.  Especialh^ 
suitable  for  Wash  Sinks  in  Packing 
Plants,  Factories,  etc. 

SPECIFY 

Hajoca  "Quick"  Faucets 
Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co. 

MAKERS     OF     PLUMBING    SUPPLIES 

857  FoLsoM  Street,  San  Francisco 

PHILADELPHIA-NEW  YORK-RICHMOND.  VA.-SAVANNAH 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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FACTORY  AND  OFFICE  BUILDING,  SPENCER  ELEVATOR  COMPANY,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Spencer  Elevator  Company  in  New  Quarters 


THE  Spencer  Elevator  Company,  one  of 
San  Francisco's  growing  industries, 
has  moved  from  126-128  Beale  street, 
where  it  began  operations  fourteen  years 
ago,  to  its  new  home,  166-180  Seventh 
street,  corner  of  Natoma,  in  a  one-story 
brick  building,  75x125  feet,  designed  to 
answer  the  needs  of  the  company  with 
ample  offices  and  shop  room  on  the 
ground  floor  and  storage  facilities  in  the 
basement. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Seventh 
street  factory  the  Spencer  Elevator  Com- 
pany enters  upon  a  new  era  of  industrial 
activity — an  era  that  promises  much  for 
its  management.  Mr.  F.  M.  Spencer,  from 
whom  the  company  takes  its  name,  has 
been  a  tireless  worker  and  the  success  of 
the  Spencer  machine  must  be  credited  to 
his  thorough  understanding  of  the  manu- 
facturing end  and  splendid  business 
acumen. 

That  the  company  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  up-building  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  Bay  Cities  is  evidenced  by  the 
contracts  that  recently  have  been  let  for 
both  passenger  and  freight  elevators.. 

The  Chas.  C.  Moore  loft  building,  un- 
der construction  at  First  and  Mission 
streets,  will  be  equipped  with  five  lifts — 
three  freight  and  two  passenger;  the 
Hawley  warehouse  at  Second  and  Bryant 
streets,  being  built  by  the  Clinton  Con- 
struction Company,  will  have  four  Spen- 
cer freight  elevators;  the  Rattner  apart- 
ments on  Post  street,  will  have  one  auto- 
matic passenger  car;  the  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams paint  factory  in  Emeryville  will 
have  a  Spencer  hydro-electric;  Robert 
Dalzell's  new  loft  building  just  erected  in 
Oakland  by   Palmer  &   Peterson,  will  be 


equipped  with  two  freight  lifts;  the  new 
building  at  Sixth  and  Clara  streets,  for 
the  Shields  Estate,  will  have  a  large 
freight  elevator.  Orders  are  not  confined 
to  the  local  market.  Recently  two  cars 
were  shipped  to  Japan  and  one  to  Texas, 
which  goes  to  show  that  the  company's 
business  is  becoming  nation-wide. 

Amalgamation  Parade 

The  amalgamation  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Builders'  Exchange  and  the  Build- 
ing Industries  Association  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  celebration  Tuesday,  June 
29th,  a  large  number  participating.  For- 
mal ceremonies  were  preceded  by  a 
parade  up  Market  street  from  Second  to 
Third,  and  thence  to  the  Exchange  on 
Jessie  street.  Here  speeches  were  made 
by  Messrs.  Chas.  W.  Gompertz,  Henry 
Jacks,  D.  B.  Farquharson,  Supervisor 
Ralph  McLeran,  H.  P.  Stow,  John  Biller, 
Mr.  Eergstrom,  J.  B.  McSheehy,  P.  J. 
Lynch,  and  W.  W.  Watson. 

The  reception  committee  consisted  of 
Messrs.  C.  M.  Cadman,  chairman,  Alex 
Mennie,  Jack  Bender,  L.  J.  Neal,  J.  A. 
Hart,  Clarence  Sand  Pratt,  D.  J.  Sullivan, 
Robert  Grant,  P.  J.  Lynch,  Henry  Jacks, 
Chas.  Withington.  Chas.  Gompertz,  Her- 
mann Lawson,   H.  P.  Stow,  D.   Zelinsky. 

When  the  parade  started,  some  wag 
rigged  up  a  large  board  with  the  words 
"Wet  Plank"  boldly  lettered  on  it,  and 
carried  it  in  the  parade,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  onlookers  as  well  as  the 
marchers.  Many  spectators  confused  the 
paraders  with  delegates  to  the  Demo- 
cratic convention,  and  for  this  reason  the 
applause  w^as  not  as  spontaneous  as  it 
otherwise  Vi'ould  have  been. 
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DEPENDABILITY 


ATLAS -WHITE 
is  a  true  Portland  Cement;  pure  Avhite  in 
color  and  therefore  ideal  for  the  finish  coat 
of  all-white  stucco.  Its  higher  accentuation 
of  the  values  of  color  aggregates  in  the 
production  of  various  color  tones  is  still 
another  reason  for  using  Atlas -White— 
On  The  Job. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 


Boston 
Dayton 


Philadelphia 
Des  Moines 


Birmingham 
St.  Louis 


New  York 
Chicago 


DISTRIBUTORS 
J.  S.  Schirm  Commercial  Company- 
San  Diego,  Cal. 
Oro  Grande  Lime  &  Stone  Company 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 

Company 
Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company 
United  Materials  Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Langton  Lime  &  Cement  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Utah  Sales  Company  Ogden,  Utah 
J.  M.  McCraken  Companv 

Portland,  Oregon 
F.  T.  Crowe  &  Company 

Seattle  and  Tacoma,  'Washington 
Consolidated  Supply  Company 

Spokane,  Washington 
Evans,  Coleman  &  Evans,  Ltd. 

Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Canada 


Upon  request  we  will  promptly  send 
to  architects  one  or  all  of  three  books: 
Color  Tonesin  Stucco, "  "Non-Stain- 
ing Mortar  for  Pointing,  Setting  and 
Backing,"  "Cast  Stone." 
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Draining  and  Irrigating  Sutter  County  Lands' 


A  FACT,  well  known  to  engineers  and 
construction  men  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  Pacific  Coast  reclamation 
projects,  but  rather  new  and  surprising 
to  many  others,  is  that  many  of  these 
developments  embody  a  combination  of 
drainage  and  irrigation  operations  with 
reference  to  the  same  areas  of  land.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  River,  in 
particular,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
which  in  a  natural  state  were  tule-covered 
marshes,  and  at  certain  seasons  deeply 
flooded,  have  been  protected  by  dikes  and 
levees  from  the  flood  waters,  drained  by 
canals  and  pumping  plants,  and  -finally 
provided  with  irrigation  systems  to  en- 
able the  raising  of  many  crops  which 
would  otherwise  fail  to  thrive  in  our  dry, 
California  summers. 

The  accompanying  map  gives  a  good 
idea  of  a  typical  development  of  this 
character — :Reclamation  District  No.  1500, 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River  and  between  that  stream  and 


Tisdale  Weir,   North   End   of   District    1500,   at 
Flood  Time 

the  Sutter  Basin  By-Pass,  about  forty 
miles  northwest  of  Sacramento.  This 
comprises  a  total  reclaimed  area  of 
63,250  acres,  of  which  approximatelj'^  60,- 
000  acres  are  cultivable.  Practically  all 
of  this  land  lies  between  the  low  and  high 
levels  of  the  river  and  the  by-pass,  and 
normally  would  be  flooded  every  time  the 
river  rose  to  any  unusual  levels. 

The  soil  is  extremely  rich,  and  it  is  also 
easily  worked  and  well  adapted  to  grain, 
beans,  and  market  vegetables  as  well  as 
to  alfalfa  and  some  varieties  of  fruit. 
Rice  is  also  becoming  a  very  important 
crop.  These  facts  have  justified  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  for  drainage  and 
irrigation,  the  net  result  of  which  opera- 
tions has  been  the  addition  of  large  areas 
of  highly  productive  land  to  our  food- 
producing  acreages. 

Protection  and  Drainage. — The  tract  is 
surrounded  by  levees,  along  the  Sacra- 
mento River  and  the  Tisdale  and  Sutter 
I'asin  By-Passes,  and  drainage  is  cfifected 

*  A  description  of  the  engineering  works  of 
Sutter  Basin  Company.  Engineering  data  supplied 
pany. 


Reclamation   District    Camp,    Sacramento    River,   and 
Armco  Pipe 

by  means  of  main  and  lateral  canals  with 
plants  at  their  lower  extremities  which 
pump  the  water  back  into  the  by-pass. 
The  reclamation  operations  were  started 
in  1912,  and  a  total  of  five  million  dollars 
has  been  expended.  Sixteen  dredges  were 
used.  The  levees  are  over  sixty-two  miles  in 
-    length,  and  were  practically  closed  in  1918. 

The  main  drainage  canal  is  18.2  miles 
long  and  the  lateral  drainage  canals  total 
252  miles.  The  main  drainage  pumping 
plant  consists  of  six  50-inch  Piatt  centri- 
fugal pumps,  direct  connected  to  six 
800-horsepower  General  Electric  motors, 
capacity  1200  second  feet  or  539,000  gal- 
lons per  minute.  This  pumping  plant  was 
constructed  in -the  years  1913  and  1914. 

Irrigation. — The  irrigation  system  is  the 
work  of  the  Sutter  Basin  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  George  F.  Maddock  is  general 
manager  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones  is  engineer.  It 
was  started  in  1919,  and  is  now  approach- 
ing completion.  Its  total  cost  is  some- 
thing over  one  million,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  called  the 
Sutter  Basin  Mutual  Water  Company.  A 
water  right  goes  with  the  land. 

The  main  canals,  known  respectively  as 
East  Canal,  Main  Canal,  West  Canal  and 
Central  Canal,  are  of  a  total  length  of 
45.8  miles.     The  lateral  irrigation   canals 


California    Reclamation    District     No.     1.S00    and    the 
by   Mr.    R.   L.  Jones,   Engineer,   Sutter   Basin   Com-  ■ 
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IRRIGATION  PUMP  HOUSE  AT  THE  NORTHWEST  CORNER  OF  DISTRICT  NO.   1500 


total  138  miles.  In  constructing  the  irri- 
gation canals  as  many  as  one  thousand 
men,  lodged  in  thirty  camps,  and  work- 
ing 950  head  of  stock,  have  been  employed 
at  one  time. 

The  Tisdale  Pumping  Plant,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  district,  consists  of  three 
42-inch  Byron  Jackson  centrifugal  pumps, 
direct  connected  to  three  2S0-horsepower 
General  Electric  motors,  and  three 
similar  pumps,  direct  connected  to  three 
300-horsepower  General  Electric  motors. 
The  total  capacity  is  730  second  feet. 

The  Portuguese  Bend  Pumping  Plant 
consists  of  two  24-inch  Byron  Jackson 
centrifugal  pumps,  direct  connected  to 
two  200-horsepower  General  Electric  mo- 
tors, and  has  a  capacity  at  25-foot  head 
of  90  second  feet. 

The  State  Ranch  Bend  Pumping  Plant 
operates     one     23-inch      Byron     Jackson 


pump,  direct  connected  to  one  200-horse- 
power General  Electric  motor.  Its  ca- 
pacity is  40  second  feet. 

Irrigation  structures  include  bridges, 
Armco  corrugated  pipe  for  carrying 
canals  across  drainage  ways  or  other 
canals,  various  Calco  and  other  types  of 
gates  and  gate  lifts  and  Armco  metal 
flumes,  and,  of  course,  a  considerable 
amount  of  concrete  work.  The  total  of 
irrigation  structures  is  approximately 
four  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  use  of  corrugated  iron  pipe  in  irri- 
gation canals  is  found  advantageous 
wherever  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  ditch 
covered  in  order  to  have  the  use  of  the 
land  above  or  to  permit  the  passage  of 
teams  and  tractors.  Corrugated  pipe  can 
be  rolled  directly  into  a  ditch  which  is 
already    half    full    of    water,    and    it    has 
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GATES   AND   CALCO   PEDESTAL  GATE   STANDS,   RECLAMATION   DISTRICT 

NO.   ISOO 


enough  flexibility  to  enable  it  to  endure 
slight  deformations,  if  necessary. 

The  gross  area  possible  to  cover  by 
this  irrigation  system  is  54,000  acres,  net 
area  about  51,000  acres. 

Transportation  Facilities.  —  A  modern 
road  system  was  one  of  the  first  neces- 
sities. Prior  to  1912  transportation  across 
the  tract,  during  the  flood  season,  was 
by  motor  boats.  By  the  spring  of  1920, 
ten  miles  of  roadway  had  been  graded  and 
surfaced  with  gravel,  and  ninety  miles  had 
been  graded.  Eight  miles  are  now  being 
surfaced  with  water-bound  macadam,  and 
forty-five  miles  will  be  graded  during  the 
next  six  months.  The  drainage  of  these 
roads  has  been  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  Armco  corrugated  pipe. 


The  Sutter  Basin  branch  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  runs  through  the  property.  There 
are  six  sidings  and  two  terminals.  At 
each  siding  warehouse  facilities  have  been 
provided.  Many  more  are  in  process  of 
construction. 

The  land  is  divided  into  farms,  ranging 
from  small  holdings  up  to  several  hun- 
dred and  even  thousand-acre  tracts.  Ulti- 
mately all  of  these  will  be  cultivated  by 
individuals  or  partnerships;  and  the  Sut- 
ter Basin  will  become  a  prime  source  of 
food  supplies. 

This  type  of  land  development  is 
worthy  of  careful  study  by  engineers  and 
investors,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  play  a  most  important  part  in  our 
future  agricultural  progress. 


FORTY-EIGHT  INCH   ARMCO  PIPE  BEING  INSTALLED   IN   IKKKiATlON   DITCH, 
RECLAMATION  DISTRICT  NO.   1500 
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OAK  FLOORS  present  the  needed  resistance  against 
wear.  Their  endurance  means  economy.  Replace- 
ment costs  are  practically  nil. 

Their  smooth,  even  surfaces  of  f!int-like  hardness  aid  in 
speeding  inter-department  transportation  of  materials  and 
products.      This  means  a  profitable  increase  in  production. 

The  lower  grades  of  oak  flooring  meet  all  requirements 
in  this  type  of  construction  and  at  a  cost  that  is  attractive. 
We  should  be  glad  to  discuss  this  use  of  oak  flooring  with 
any  inquiring  architect. 

OAK  FlDORlt^GMSSMWK 

1036  ASHLAND  BLOCK,    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


To    Celebrate    the   300th   Anniversary   of 
America's  Origin 

The  year  1920  is  doubly  significant,  his- 
torically. It  marks  the  300th  anniversary 
of  two  important  events  which  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  One  is  the 
signing  of  the  Mayflower  Compact  and 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims;  and  the  other 
is  the  meeting  of  the  first  American  legis- 
lative assembly. 

On  November  11,  1620.  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower,  a  tiny  bark  lying  of?  the 
Massachusetts  coast,  a  little  band  of  lib- 
erty-loving men,  from  "Brittania,"  entered 
into  what  history  has  styled  the  May- 
flower Compact.  This  agreement  bound 
the  41  adult  males  in  the  ship's  company 
into  a  civil  body  politic  for  the  better 
ordering,  preserving,  and  furthering  of 
their  mutual  ends.  And  it  provided  for 
such  just  and  equal  laws  and  offices  as 
should  be  necessary  for  the  general  good 
of  the  colony. 

Ten  days  later,  so  records  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot's  inscription  on  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Monument  at  Provincetown, 
Mass.,  "the  Mayflower,  carrying  102  pas- 
sengers, men  and  women  and  children, 
cast  anchor  in  this  harbor  67  days  from 
Plymouth,   England. 

"This  body  politic,  established  and 
maintained  on  this  bleak  and  barren  edge 
of  a  vast  wilderness,  a  state  without  a 
king  or  a  noble,  a  church  without  a 
bishop  or  a  priest,  a  democratic  common- 
wealth,    the     members     of     which     were 


straitly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's 
good,  and  of  the  whole  bj^  every  one. 

"With  long-suffering  devotion  and 
sober  resolution  they  illustrated  for  the 
first  time  in  history  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  and  the  practice  of  a 
genuine  democracy." 

Meantime,  uninformed  of  the  Pilgrims, 
fellow-colonists  of  Captain  John  Smith 
had  met  at  "James  City"  (Jamestown), 
Virginia,  for  the  first  American  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.  On  July  30,  1619,  they 
had  thus  broken  ground  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  democratic  form  of 
government  in  the  United  States. 

This  year  (in  1920)  these  events  are  be- 
ing commemorated  in  the  United  States, 
in  England  and  in  Holland.  In  August, 
the  origin  of  the  Pilgrim  movement  will 
be  celebrated  in  England.  And  early  in 
September,  meetings  will  be  held  in  Hol- 
land in  memory  of  the  Pilgrims'  sojourn 
in  that  country. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated), 
One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  has 
drawn  up  suggestions  for  the  use  of  com- 
munities planning  to  celebrate.  These 
have  been  distributed  for  the  use  of 
schools,  churches,  clubs  and  general  com- 
munity groups  throughout  the  United 
States  and  her  territories.  By  writing  to 
Community  Service  at  the  above  address, 
individuals  can  secure  valuable  informa- 
tion and  counsel  regarding  suitable  plays, 
pageants,  tableaux,  recitations,  ceremo- 
nials and  music  suitable  for  use  in  their 
communities. 
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\T  PRAMCIX 

OOne  at  tke  world's  Sjeat  liotek  j 

'Facing      Union       Scluare  / 

SAN  FEANCISCO      CALIFORNIA 


EXPRESSES  MOST  PLEAS- 
ANTLY THE  HOSPITALITY 
AND     ANIMATION     THAT 
ARE  CHARACTERISTIC 
*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hewanee  Water  System 

Maintain  your  own  Plant. 
Small  Operating  Expense. 
A  Perfect  Water  Supply  to 
Country  Homes,  Hotels 
and  Parks. 

Simonds  Machinery  Co. 

117-  121   Montgomery  Street 

SAN     FRANCISCO 
Phone  Kearnv  1457 
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OAK  FLOORING 


Clear  Plain  5/i6x2  sq.  edge 
@  $200  Per  M. 

Select  Plain  5/i6x2  sq.  edge 
@  $180  Per  M. 


ALSO 


FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
HARDWOODS 


DIECKMANN  HARDWOOD  CO. 

Beach  and  Taylor  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Phone  Franklin  2302 


A  Great  Pump 
in  the  Garage  of  a 
Great  American 


for  Garages,  Stores,  Factories, 
Mills,   Mines   and  Railways 


PICTURING  the  WAYNE  instal- 
lation in  the  garage  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  at  his  town  house.  Ninety- 
first  street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

There  is  a  Wayne  System  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  every  type 
and  every  size  of  private  garage. 

Complete  Information  free  upon  request 


Wayne  Oil  Tank  and  Pump  Company 


597  CANAL  STREET,  FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


San  Francisco  Office 

631-633  HOWARD  STREET 
Phone  GARFIELD   1350 


Los  Angeles  Office 

830  So.  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 

Phone  MAIN  1600 
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Present  Cost  of  Building  Materials* 

With  Labor  Wa^e  Scale,  Bonds,  Etc. 

THESE  quotations  are  based  on  reliable  information  furnished  by  San  Francisco 
material  houses.    Date  of  quotations,  July  20,  1920. 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  San  Francisco  or  Oakland. 

American  Institute  of  Architects'  Fees 


New  work — 6  p€r  cent  minimum  basis. 
Alterations — 7  to  10  per  cent  as  a  minimum  basis. 


High    class    residence    work — 10    per    cent    as    a 
minimum. 


Bond — 1^%  amount  of  contract. 

Brickwork — 

Common,  $38.00  per  1000  laid. 

Face,  $70.00  per  1000  laid. 

Common,    f.  o.  b.    cars,    $18.00   plus    cart- 
age. 

Face,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  $45.50  per  1000,  car- 
load lots. 

12x12x3  in.,  lOj^c.  per  square  foot. 
12x12x4  in.,  11  ^^^c-  per  square  foot. 
12x12x6  in.,,  16j4c.  per  square  foot. 

Hod  carriers,  $8.00  per  day. 

Bricklayers,  $10.00  per  day. 

Lime— $2.40  per  bbl.;  per  ton  of  2000 
lbs.,  $18.50. 

Composition  Floors — 30c.  per  sq.  ft. 
Klingstone,  27c.  to  65c.  per  foot. 

Concrete  Work    (material   at   San   Fran- 
cisco bunkers) — 

No.  3  rock .' $2.25  per  yd. 

No.  4  rock 2.40  per  yd, 

Niles  pea  gravel 3.00  per  yd. 

Niles  gravel   2.25  per  yd. 

Niles  top  gravel ....... 2.50  per  yd.  ' 

City  gravel 2.25  per  yd. 

River  sand   1 .40  per  yd. 

Bank  sand 1.00  per  yd. 

Monterey  White  Sand — 

Del  Monte,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  ton. 

Fan  Shell  Beach,  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  ton. 

Car  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Lake  Majella. 

Cement  (f.  o.  b.  cars) $3.88  per  bbl. 

Rebate  for  sacks,  25c.  each. 

Atlas  "White" $9.50  per  bbl. 

Medusa  cement  9.50  per  bbl. 

Forms   .$60.00  per  M 

Wage- 
Laborers    $6.00  per  day 

Concrete  workers    7.50  per  day 

Cement  finishers  9.00  per  day 

Dampproofing — 

Tviro-coat  work,  30c.  per  yard. 
Membrane  waterproofing — 4  layers  of  P. 

B.  saturated  felt,  $6.00  per  square. 
Hot  coating  work,  $2.00  per  square. 
Wage— Roofers,  $9.00  per  day. 

Electric  Wiring— $8.00  to  $15.00  per  outlet. 
Wage— Electricians,  $9.00  per  day. 

Elevators- 
Prices  vary  according  to  capacity  speed  and  type. 

Consult  elevator  companies. 

Excavation — ■ 

$2.00  per  yard. 

Teams,  $12.00  per  dav. 

Trucks,  $30.00  to  $40.00  per  day. 

Above  figures  are  an  average  without 

water.  _  Steam  shovel  work   in   large 

quantities,  less;   hard   material,   such 

as  rock,  will  run  considerably  more. 

Fire  Escapes — 

Ten-foot  balcony,  with  stairs,  $100.00 
per  balcony. 


Glass— 

(Consult  with  manufacturers.) 
21  ounce,  25c.  per  square  foot. 

Plate,  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  square  foot. 
Art,  $1.00  up  per  square  foot. 
Wire    (for   skylights),  40c.   per   square 

foot. 
Note. — Add  extra  for  setting. 
Wage — Glaziers,  $9.00  per  day. 

Heating — 

Average,  $3.25  per  sq.  ft,  of  radiation. 
Wage— Steamfitters,  $10.00  per  day. 

Iron 

Cost  of  ornamental  iron,  cast  iron,  etc., 
depends  on   design. 

Lumber — • 

Common    (at  building),  $48.00  per   1000 

(average). 
Common  O.  P.   (select),  $98.00  per  1000 

(average). 
Flooring — 

1x3   No.   1 $121.00  per  1000 

1x3   No.  2 113.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.   1 116.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.   2 113.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.  3 106.00perl000 

1x6  No.   1 121.00  per  1000 

1x6  No.  2.. 118.00  per  1000 

1^4x4  and  6  No.  1 121.00per  1000 

1^x4  and  6  No.  2 116.00  per  1000 

Slash  grain,   1x4  No.   1....     90.00 per  1000 
Slash  grain,   1x4  No.  3....     85.00  per  1000 
No.  1  common  run  to 

T.   &   G |....     65.00  per  1000 

Lath_ 9.00  per  1000 

Shingles — 

Redwood,  No.  1 $1.60  per  bdle. 

No.  2 1.50  per  bdle. 

Red  cedar    1.85  per  bdle. 

(Add  cartage  to  above) 
Hardwood  Floors — 
Maple  floor  (laid  and  finished),  38c.  per 

foot. 
Factory    grade    floors     (laid    and    fin- 
ished), 30c.  per  foot. 
Oak  (quartered,  finished),  57c  per  foot. 
Oak  (clcjir),  41c.  per  foot. 
Oak  (select),  39c.  per  foot. 
Oak,  quartered,  sawed,  clear,  select,  48c. 
Wage — Floor  layers,  $9.00  per  day. 
In  flooring  the  usual  grades  of  oak  used  are 

Quartered     Plain 
Grades  Sawed       Sawed 

5/16" Clear 

Select 

1".\3"-13/I6".x2.'4" Clear 

Select  "  " 

No.   1   (very  little  used) 

H-inch   plain   oak S8c. 

?^-inch   quarter  sawed 70c. 

Hardwood  Floors  (not  laid) —       Per  M  ft. 

..S/16x2"  sf|.  edge  Clear  ciuarUMrtl  oak 36.S.00 

Select    fiuartercd    oak J9.S.00 

Clear   plain   oak    J9.S.00 

Select  plain  oak   26.S.on 
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Hardwood  Floors  (not  laid) — Continued 

Per  M  ft. 

1 3/ 16x2 -4  "  face  Clear   quartered   oak $460.00 

Select    quartered    oak 350.00 

Clear    plain    oak    340.00 

Select    plain   oak    305.00 

Clear   maple    280.00 

Clear  maple— white    310.00 

1 3/1 6x3  J4"  face  Clear   maple    285.00 

l^x2'4"  face  Clear    maple    290.00 

J^x2"      face  Clear    quarated    oak 300.00 

Select    quartered    oak 250.00 

Clear    plain    oak   250.00 

.    Select  plain   oak 215.00 

Clear    maple    235.00 

Clear   beech    225.00 

Clear    red   beech 265.00 

Veneered  Panels — 

24x60  in.,   Vn  in.,  3-ply,  1  side:  Per  ft. 

Ash     3I/2C 

Hungarian    Ash     47c 

Birch     31^c 

Curly  Birch    •  •  -4/0 

Elm     .....•• 29c 

Jenisero    (Genezero)     43^c 

Southern  Red  Gum    (plain  fig.) 38540 

Qtd.   Southern  Red  Gum 47c 

Hawaiian   Koa   47c 

Maple     29c 

Birdseye  Maple   57c 

Mahogany    47c 

Oregon   Pine    23i^c 

Plain  Oak   3754c 

Ouartered   Oak    47c 

Walnut     •  ■ 48c 

Millwork — 
O.  P.,  $180  per  1000.  R.  W.,  $180  per  1000. 
Double  hung  box  frame  windows 

(average)  with  trim $10.50  each 

Doors,   includ.   trim    (single 

panel)    15.00  each 

Doors,  including  trim    (five 

panel)    $12.00  each 

Screen  doors  5.50  each 

Window  screens   3.50  each 

Medicine  cases 5.00  each 

Cases  for  kitchen  pantries 

seven  feet  high,  per  lineal 

foot 10.00  each 

Dining     room     cases     same 

price,  if  not  too  elaborate. 

Flag  poles,  per  foot 1.50     , 

Labor—  Rough  carpentry,  warehouse  heavy 

framing,  $16.00  per  1000. 
For     smaller     work,     average,     $23.00, 

$30.00  per  1000. 
Wage— Laborers,  $6.50  per  day. 

Carpenters,  $9.00  per  day. 

Marble — (Not  set)  add  60c  up  per  ft.  for 

setting 

Columbia $1.75  sq.  ft. 

Alaska    1.75  sq.  ft. 

San  Saba   2.90  sq.  ft. 

Tennessee   2.25  sq.  ft. 

Verde  Antique   4.00  sq.  ft. 

Painting — 

Two-coat  work,  35c.  per  yard. 

Three-coat  work,  4Sc.  per  yard. 

Whitewashing,  5c.  per  yard. 

Cold  water  paint,  10c.  per  yard. 

Wage — Painters,  $8.50  per  day. 

Patent  Chimneys — 

6-inch     $1.50  lineal  foot 

8-inch     1.75  lineal  foot 

10-inch     2.25  lineal  foot 

12-inch    : 3.00  lineal  foot 

Pipe  Casings— $8.00  each. 

Plastering — 

Interior,  on  wood  lath,  70c.  per  yard. 

Interior,  on  metal  lath,  $1.25  per  yard. 

Exterior,    on    brick   or   concrete,   $1.00 
per  yard. 

Portland  White    Si  1  2.5  tn  .<K1  .50 


Interior  on  brick  or  terra  cotta,  65c  to 

70c  per  yard. 
Exterior,  on  metal  lath,  $2.25  to  $2.50 

per  yard. 
Wood  lath,  $8.00  at  yard  per  1000. 
Metal  studding,  $L00  to  $1.25  per  yard. 
Metal    studding,    with    lath    and   plaster, 

$2.00  per  yard. 
Galv.    (metal    lath),   38c.    and    up    per 

yard,  according  to  gauge. 
Lime,  f.  o.  b.  warehouse,  $2.40  per  bbl. 
Hardwall  plaster,  $21.00  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 

warehouse. 
Wage — Hod  carriers,  $8.50  per  day. 

Plasterers.  $10.00  per  day. 

Plumbing —  ^ 

From  $70.00  per  fixture  up,  according 

to  grade,  quantity  and  runs. 
Wage — Plumbers,  $10.00  per  day. 

Reinforcing  Steel — 

Base  price   for   less   than  car   load   lots, 

$5.75  per  100  lbs. 
Car  load  lots,  $5.50  per  100  lbs.,  f.  o.  b. 

San  Francisco.    (Mill  delivery.) 

Roofing — 

Five-ply  tar  and  gravel,  $7.50  per  square 

for  30  squares  or  over. 
Less  than  30  squares,  $8.00  per  square. 
Tile,  $35.00  per  square. 
Redwood  shingle,  $13.00  per  sq.  in  place. 
Cedar  shingle,  $13.00  per  square  in  place. 
Reinforced     Pabco     roofing,     $8.25     per 

square. 
Wage— Roofers,  $8.00  to  $9.00  per  day. 
Rough  Hardware — 
Nails,  per  keg,  $7.10  base  and  very  scarce. 
Deafening  felt,  $170.00  per  ton. 
Building  paper,  P.  &  B., 

1  ply,  $6.50  per  1000  ft.  roll. 

2  ply,  $9.75  per  1000  ft.  roll. 

3  ply,  $14.00  per  1000  ft.  roll. 
Sash  cord, 

(Sampson  spot),  $2.50  per  hank  100 

fpet. 
Common,  $1.75  per  hank  100  feet. 
Sash  weights,  cast  iron,  $80.00  per  ton. 

Skylights- 
Copper,  $1.25  a  square  foot  (not  glazed). 
Galvanized  iron,  50c.  a  square  foot  (not 

glazed). 
Wage — Sheet    metal    workers,    $9.(X)    per 

day. 

Store  Fronts — 

Kawneer   copper    bars    for    store    fronts. 
Corner,  center  and   around   sides,  will 

average  $1.35  per  lin.  foot. 

Structural  Steel— $150.00  per  ton. 

This   quotation   is   an   average    for   com- 
paratively  small  quantities. 
Light  truss  work  higher;  plain  beam  and 
column  work  in  large  quantities,  less. 

Steel  Sash— 

Fenestra,    from    S.    F.    stock,    45c.    per 
sq.  ft. 

Fenestra,    Plant    shipment,    40>^c.    per 
sq.  ft. 

(Includes  mullions  and  hardware.) 
Tile- 
White  glazed,  80c.  per  foot. 

White  floor,  80c.  per  foot. 

Colored  floor  tile,  $1.00  per  foot. 

Promenade  tile,  $2.00  per  sq.  foot,  laid. 

Windows — ■ 

A'Tetal    $200  a   snnare  fnot 
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Build  with  Armco  Iron -Repair  with  It 

If  the  roof  of  your  building  needs  repairing,  repair  it  so  it  won't  need  atten- 
tion again  for   many  years.     MAKE  IT  A  GALVANIZED  ARMCO  IRON  ROOF. 

Use  corrugated  sheets  of  galvanized  Armco  Iron  for  the  siding. 

If  you  want  your  grain  bins,  silos,  tanks  and  troughs,  warehouses,  sheds, 
etc.,  to  last,  see  that  these  also  are  made  of  Armco  Iron. 

This  wonderfully  pure  and  even  iron  takes  and  holds  a  coat  of  galvanizing 
Detter  than  any  other  metal.  The  galvanizing  adheres  closely  and  because  it 
s  fused  with  the  base  metal  does  not  crack  or  peel  off. 

Every  product  manufactured  of  galvanized  sheet  metal  — plain  or  cor- 
■ugated— will  last  longer  if  made  of  Armco  Iron,  for  Armco  Iron  resists  rust. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 


The  trademark  ARMCO  carries  the  assurance 
that  products  bearing  that  mark  are  manufac- 
tured by  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Com- 
pany with  the  skill,  intelligence  and  fidelity 
associated  with   its  products,   and  hence  can   be 

depended   upon   to   possess   in 

the   highest   degree   the  merit 
lM<7>>i  claimed  for  them.    The  trade- 

Si     ffiE/  mark    ARMCO    is    registered 

in  the  U.   S.   Patent  Office. 


Box  943,  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted  to  the 
International  Metal  Products  Company 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office — 10th  and  Bryant  Streets,  San 
Francisco;  other  Branch  Offices  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Atlanta,   Washington,  D.  C.  and  Buffalo. 

An  ample  stock  of  Armco  Iron   is  carried   at  San 

Francisco   Warehouse,   Xenth  and  Bryant  streets. 


ARMCO      IRON      Resists      Rust 
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For 
DAMS 
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TUNNELS 
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use  the 

Cement  Gun 
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ECONOMY 

PERMANENCE 


Concrete  for  Irrigation  Work 

Precast  reinforced  concrete  slabs  are 
being  used  to  rebuild  about  3000  gates, 
checks,  drops  and  other  small  irrigation 
structures  with  20  to  45  second  feet  ca- 
pacity for  the  South  San  Joaquin  Irriga- 
tion district,  California.  The  slabs  vary 
in  size,  the  largest  being  2x8  and  4x6  ft. 
and  2  in.  thick.  Joints  between  slabs  are 
made  tight  by  the  use  of  beveled  lugs  on 
the  edges  fitting  into  channels.  A  6x6  in. 
mesh  No.  6  wire  reinforcement  is  used. 
Slabs  are  cast  in  wooden  trays  at  the 
casting  yard  in  a  gravel  pit  and  are 
handled  with  a  chain  block  traveling  on 
an  overhead  rail.  A  crew  of  four  men  can 
erect  two  structures  per  day.  Besides  be- 
ing about  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  mono- 
lithic concrete  irrigation  structures  the 
slab  structures  are  said  to  possess  other 
advantages,  being  more  quickly  erected 
and  more  easily  repaired. 


State  Highway  Work  Held  Up 

State  highway  day  labor  work,  author- 
ized or  under  way,  involving  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000  has  been  abandoned  by 
the  California  highway  commission  pend- 
ing developments  in  the  matter  of  finan- 
cing the  work.  The  projects  affected  are 
in  21  counties  and  include  grading  on 
Myers  Canyon  grade  and  paving  from 
Gravel  wash  to  the  north  boundary  in 
Imperial  County;  surface  oiling  in  Kern 
County:  Topeka  surfacing  between  Visa- 
lia  and  Goshen  in  Tulare  County;  paving 
of  small  sections  in  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Luis  Obispo  and  Monterey  Counties;  con- 
structing concrete  shoulders  between 
Dehli  and  Stanislaus  County  line  in  Aler- 
ced  County,  and  stock  piling  of  materials 
between  Las  Cruces  and  Zaca  in  Santa 
Barbara  County.  The  force  employed 
on  paving  in  San  Diego  County  between 
Tecate  and  the  county  line  has  been 
reduced. 

Buy  as  Many  Rooms  as  You  Want 

The  following  advertisement  appeared 
in  The  Greenfield  (Iowa)   Press:     "A.  B. 


Heaton  is  about  to  tear  down  his  resi- 
dence. He  wants  to  sell  any  part  or  all 
of  the  residence  before  it's  torn  down. 
He  will  sell  you  three  rooms  or  seven 
rooms,  just  as  you  want  them.  After  the 
building  is  torn  down  he  will  not  sell  any 
of  it.  He  is  unable  to  find  a  place  to 
store  his  furniture  and  if  you  need  any 
furniture  he  will  sell  it.  Come  and  see  if 
vou  are  interested,  and  come  soon." 


Architects  Granted  Certificates 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Architecture,  Northern  District, 
held  June  29th,  the  following  were  grant- 
ed certificates  to  practice  architecture  in 
this  State: 

William  G.  Merchant,  806  Masonic  Avenue,  San 
Francisco;  Stanton  D.  Willard,  "95  Pine  Street, 
San  Francisco;  Edgar  B.  Hunt,  521  Cottage  Street, 
Oakland;  John  E.  Xorberg,  605  Howard  Avenue, 
Burlingame;  Carl  A.  Gustatson,  301  South  Main 
Street,  Kewanee,  111.;  Albert  M.  Cauldwell,  251 
Kearnv  Street,   San  Francisco. 
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We 

J.  G.  WILSON 

CORPORATION 


Rolling  Steel  Doors 

Horizontal  Rolling  Wood  Partitions 

Vertical  Rolling  Wood  Partitions 

Folding  Wood  Partitions 

Diffuselite  Blinds 


THE  J.  G.  WILSON  CORPORATION 

Pacific  Coast  Office 

600  Metropolitan  Building,  Los  Angeles  Calif. 

Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co., San  Francisco 

Theo.  F.  Snyder,  San  Diego 

T.  G.  Bush  &  Co., Spokane 

F.  W.  Farrington  &  Co., Portland  &  Seattle 

Hawley-Richardson-Williams  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City 

When  writing  to  Advi^rtisers  plense  im-utioii   this  luajiiii'.iii^'. 
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SERVICE 

TESTING 

INSPECTION 
CONSULTATION 
PRODUCTION 

Structural  and  Engineering 
Materials 


iHi 


Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co. 

Engineers 

Chemical  and  Physical 
Testing  Laboratories 

New  York  Chicago  Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis      San  Francisco      Mexico  City 

London  Montreal 


ucsiUence  ofC.  H.  S.  Littleton.  iH5(i  Sg,  El 
Morlino  St..  Pasadena.  Calif . 

BAY   STATE 
COATING 

The  heaviest  rains  can't 
beat  through  a  Bay  State 
Coated  wall.  Weather 
won't  affect  it.  Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement 
Coating  waterproofs  all  houses  of  brick,  cement 
or  stucco.  It  imparts  a  beauty  that  is  distinc- 
tive and  lasting.  Choose  from  white  or  a 
range  of  colors.  We  will  gladly  send  you  a 
sample.  Write  for  booklet  No.  43.  It  shows 
many  homes  made  beautiful  with  Bay  State 
Brick  and  Cement  Coating. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives 

JAMES  HAMBLY   &  SON 

San   Francisco  Los  Angeles 


Improved  Sanitary  Drinking  Fountain 

A  vastly  improved  drinking  fountain 
has  just  been  perfected  by  the  Haws 
Sanitary  Drinking  Faucet  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
1808  Harmon  street,  Berkeley,  and  the 
fixture  will  be  placed  on  the  market  with- 
in a  very  short  time,  in  fact  the  trade  is 
already  being  taken  care  of  for  its  urgent 
needs.  The  Haws  sanitary  drinking 
faucet  was  one  of  the  first  of  this  type 
of  fixture  to  be  manufactured,  and,  being 
a  Pacific  Coast  product,  it  has  been  in 
demand  for  schools  and  public  buildings 
in  every  section  of  the  West.  The  new 
fountain  will  be  catalogued  as  No.  7A. 
Its  construction  differs  from  the  foun- 
tains now  in  use  in  that  it  is  provided 
with  an  overhead  cowl  that  prevents  the 
drinker's  lips  from  touching  the  source 
of  supply.  A  slanting  stream  throws  the 
water  from  right  to  left  and  away  from 
the  bubbler  instead  of  shooting  straight  up 
and  then  falling  back  over  the  foun- 
tain head,  as  is  the  case  with  the  old 
style  fixture.  The  bowl  is  made  of  por- 
celain and  is  13x8  inches  over  all.  It  is 
equipped  with  Mueller's  self-closing  valve 
and  flow  regulators. 


Geo.  H.   Dyer,  President 
R.   W.   Dyer,  Vice-Pres. 
W.  J.  Dyer,  Sec'y 


DYER  BROS. 

GOLDEN  WEST 
IRON  WORKS 

(INCORPORATED) 

Structural   Iron 

and 

Steel  Contractors 

Ornamental  Iron  Work 

Office  and  Works 

17th  and   Kansas  Streets 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Phone  Market  134 
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gLIMINATE  the  I  unsightly  awn- 
ings —  Preserve  the   exterior 
beauty     of    your    buildings    by 
Specifying 

WESTERN  VENETIAN 
•I         1  BLINDS 


Some  1920  contracts  for 
complete  equipment : 

12-story  Mattie  Building, 

Fresno,  California 


9-story  Pantages  Building, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

7-story  Marland  Refining  Bldg. 
Ponca  City,  Oklahoma 

10-story  Tradesmens  Bank  Bldg. 
Oklahoma  City,    Okla. 


7 


lOUNTY  COURT 

HOUSE 
WALLA  WALLA  WtSII.:! 


^^^JiMUSiUUilijiW" 


consider  the  -~  i 

fact  that  WESTERN   J 
VENETIAN  BLINDS 

take  the  place  of  both  awning  and 
window  shade  and  will  last  practi- 
cally as  long  as  the  building  stands  you'll  realize  that 
they  are  the  logical  equipment  for  modem  buildings 


When   writing-  to   Advertisers   please   mention   this   mag-azine 
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A  Snow  White  Drain  Board 


PETRIUM  SANITARY  SINKS  are  made  in  Berkeley, 
California  and  are  non-porous,  non-absorbent  and  Lye-proof.  The  entire 
surface  of  the  drainboard  and  back  is  covered  with  a  composition,  on  which 
a  smooth,,  glossy,  snow  white  finish  is  applied  mechanically  leaving  no 
crevice  or '  corners  in  which  dirt  and  grease  can  collect  as  where  tile  or 
wood  is  used.     Can  be  installed  in  old  as  well  as  new  homes. 


PETRIUM  SANITARY  SINK  COMPANY 

FACTORY  AND  OFFICE,  WEST  BERKELEY 

Agents  in  Principal  Coast  Cities 


Send  for  booklet 
and   Price   List. 


Oakland  540 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Electrical  House  in  the  State 


MOTORS        Lighting  Fixtures        Construction 


BOUGHT  —  SOLD 
RENTED— REPAIRED 


Manufactured 


MAINTENANCE 
SUPPLIES 


Estimates  and  engineering  data  cheerfully  furnished 

SPOTT  ELECTRICAL  CO 

Yours  for  Service 
16th  &  CLAY  STREETS  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  tiu"*  magazine. 
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T~~ 

FOR  MODERN 
STORE  FRONTS 

— 

Plummer^s  Disappearing  Awnings 

Are  constructed  with  no  outside  attachments  below  awning  recess.    All 
mechanical  parts  entirely  concealed.     Send  for  Architects'  Sheet  showing 
specifications  for  recess  construction,  etc. 

W.  A.  PLUMMER  MFG.  CO.,  35-37  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 

JOHN  TRAYNOR 


CHARLES  HARCOURT 


OCEAN  SHORE  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Oil  Tanks,  Water  Tanks,  Pressure  Tanks, 
Air  Receivers,  Feed  Water  Heaters,  Breechings,  Smoke  Stacks, 
Water  Pipe,  Boilers,  Retorts,  Digesters,  Pneumatic  Pressure 
Tanks,,  Riveted  or  Oxy-Acetylene  Welded  Tanks,  and  dealers  in 
Boilers,  Tanks,  Pumps,  Engines,  Machinery,  Steel  Plates,  Shapes 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Government  and  Export  Orders 

OCEAN  SHORE  IRON  WORKS 


Office  and  Works:  550-558  EIGHTH  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


LIGHTING 


Manufacturing  Co. 


ELECTRIC        INCANDESCENT 


FIXTURES       APPLIANCES 


LAMPS 


WILLYS  FARM  LIGHTING 
AND  POWER  PLANTS 


663  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  iiieiitioii   this   niannziiie. 
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THE  TORMEY  CO. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJ iiiiiiii iiiniii nil iiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


General 

Painters 


Phone  Franklin 
S  -  5  -  9  -  8 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii mill iiiiiiiii IIIIIIIIIII1IIII iiiiiiiiiMii 

1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SANITARY  REFRIGERATORS 

"Refrigerators  for  all  Purposes" 
OUR  CATALOGS  are  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing— we  want  one  or  all  of  them  in  your 
flies — No.  94  for  Residences,  No.  51  for 
Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Clubs,  No.  74  for 
Florists,  No.  62  for  Meat  Markets,  No.  71 
for   Grocers   and   Delicatessens. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

958  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Ind. 

San  Francisco  Salesroom,  1054  Monadnock  Bldg. 


Phone  Douglas  3224 

Hunter  &  Hudson 

ENGINEERS 

Designers  of  Heating,  Ventilating 

and  Wiring  Systems.    Mechanical 

and    Electrical    Equipment  of 

Buildings. 

703  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Business  Systems 
Office  Furniture 

F.  W.  WENTWORTH  &  CO. 

Distributors  for  LIBRARY  BUREAU 
539  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
LOS  ANGELES       OAKLAND       SEATTLE 


Alvaline,  Cementoline 

and  other 
Jones- Duncan   Products 

MAGNER  BROTHERS 

PAINT  MAKERS 


Telephone:    Market   113 
414-424  Ninth  St.         San  Francisco 


Alfred  Gustafson./'r^j.  F.  J.  Gustafson,  Treas. 
Chas.  A.  Koenig,  Sec.     ]■  M.  Reynolds,  Sa/ei  Mgr. 

Phone:  Mission  1575 — 1576 
4067  Watts  St . ,  Emeryville — Phone  Piedmont  58 1 

INLAID  FLOOR  CO. 

Incorporated  1897 

ManufacUirers  oj 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  FLOORS 

MACHINE  FLOOR  SANDING 

Grilles   and   Weather    Strips 

600  ALABAMA  STREET,  AT  18TH  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 
BEAVER  GREENBOARD 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 
AND  SUPPLIES- 
OFFICE,   BANK  AND 
COURTHOUSE  FURNITURE- 
THEATRE  AND 
AUDITORIUM  SEATING 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
434  Hiiigins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
432  -  14th   Street       -       OAKLAND,  CAL. 


RusswiH 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

JOOST  BROS.,  Inc. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   AGENTS. 

We  Carry  Complete  Stock: 

Fishing  Tackle — Guns — Mechanics'  Tools — 

Paints — Crockery  and  Glassware — Stoves — 

Household  Goods.       Telephone  Market  891. 

NO  BRANCH  STORE 

Mazda  Lamps  Electric  Goods 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  pleasa  mention  this  magazine. 
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"FIRE!" 

In  the  dead  of  night.  You  azvake  choking. 
Flames  her  your  way  to  the  children's  room. 
"Mother!  Daddy!"  You  hear  their  screams 
through  the  smoke.  Will  they  escape?  Your 
blood  freezes.  Will  you  escape? ....  .Outdoors, 
at  last! — -in  night  clothes.  Mid-winter — and 
freezing  cold.  No  place  to  go.  Sparks  hai'e 
ignited  the  barn.  Horses  and  cattle  kicking  in 
terror.    You  try  to  lead  them  out.    A  stampede. 

Will    you    escape    their   hoofs? No    zvay    to 

fight  the  fire.  No  one  to  help.  Smoldering 
heaps  of  embers HOMELESS  ! 


Don*t  Live  in  Constant  Fear  of  Chimney  Fires! 


Do  you  know  that  three  or  four  out  of  every  ten  farmhouses  that  burn  are 
set  afire  by  leaky  chimneys?  Do  you  know  that  a  chimney  without  flue 
lining  is  the  biggest  fire  risk  on  your  place? 

Heat  dries  up  the  mortar.  Chemicals  in  the  soot  crumble  it.  The  mortar 
falls  out  and  leaves  holes  through  which  the  flames  start  a  fire  in  your  walls. 

Or  the  soot  gathers  on  the  rough  places  inside  the  chimney,  catches  fire 
and  drops  sparks  on  the  roofs  —  or  the  wind  carries  them  toward  the  barn. 

Eire  Clay  Flue  Lining  fireproofs  a  chimney  from  bottom  to  top  —  for  a 
few  dollars!  Its  smooth  surface  does  not  gather  soot.  This  reduces  the 
chance  of  flying  sparks.  Also  it  saves  costly  chimney  sweepings.  And  the 
smooth,  clean,  leakless  flue  causes  the  chimney  to  draw  better. 

Out  where  you  have  no  real  way  to  fight  a  fire  and  where  a  hre  usually 
means  a  total  loss,  take  no  unnecessary  chances. 

Protect  your  family  and  your  home  with  chmmcys  that  are  Imcd  trom 
bottom  to  top  with  Fire  Clay  Flue  Lining. 

Sold  by  building  material  dealers  in  sizes  to  fit  all  chimneys.      Write  for  free  booklet. 
"HOW  TO  BUILD  .4  SAFE  CHIMNEY'' 

CLAY  PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION 

CHlCACiO  -  PITTSRURG 

(Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Member) 

FIRE  CLAY  FLUE  LINING 


When   writing  to  Advertistrs   ple:\se   mention    thi.s   ni:i^;;izin('. 
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A.   D.  COLLMAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTING 

Phone  Sutter  3580  110  Jessie  Street,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Franklin  548 

I.  R.  KISSEL 

Decorator,  Painter  and  Paperhanger 

1747  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  Bet.  Polk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ROBERT  TROST  phone  m.ss.on  2209 

General  Building  Contractor 

We  Specialize  in  High  Grade  Work  and  Employ  Skilled  26th  and  Howard  Streets 

Labor  in  every  Branch  of  the  Building  Industry.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

P.  A.  Palmer  Peter  Petersen  W.  L.   Kelley  O.  Q.  Hoaas 

PALMER   &  PETERSEN 

Contracting  Engineers 

774-776  Monadnock  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Phone  Sutter  2581 

LARSEN-SAMPSON  CO. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

601  CROCKER  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 

MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES  — CABINET  WORK  OF 
GUARANTEED  QUALITY— CHURCH  SEATING 

Office  and  Factory: 

Telephone  Market  8692  64  Rausch  St.,  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

UNIT  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

ENGINEERING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

Telephone  Kearny  28  429-36  Phelan   Building,   SAN   FRANCISCO 

~  J.  D.  HANNAH 

Contractor  and  Builder 

OFFICE  :    142  Sansome   Street  Telephone  Douglas  3895 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  BUILDERS  EXCHANGE.  180  JESSIE  STREET 
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Warren  M.  Crosb- 

Dr\  Goods  Co. 

Topeka    Kansas 

Frank  C.  Squires, 

Arch. 


Are  Indispensathle 
In  Store  BuUdingsI 

STOCKS  of  merchandise  housed  in  any  store  build- 
ing very  often  exceed  the  value   of  the  building- 
itself.     Few  kinds  of  goods  sold  in  stores  are  im- 
mune to  damage  and  losses  from  the  dust  blown  in 
through  windows  and  doors  constantly  opened  or  left 
open  for  ventilation. 

Storekeepers  everywhere  have  come  to  realize 
the  value  of  the  TUEC  Stationary  Suction  Clean- 
ing systems  for  the  protection  of  their  stocks. 

Whether  you  are  planning-  a  ne-w  biiiklinir 
for  a  store  owner  or  to  be  rented  to  storekeeper 
tenants  do  not  overlook  this  important  item  of 
equipment. 

The  comprehensive  TUEC  line  {Ji-ve  si-z.es)  meets 
the  requirements  of  any  store.  Let  us  send  you  the 
names  of  the  well-known  TUEC  equipped  stores  in 
your  vicinity;  also  our  Special  Bulletin  "The  Tuec  in 
the  Store."     Simply  send  us  your  name  and  address. 


THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO.,   CANTON,  O. 

NfwVork,  Cliicaco.  Clovt-laiul,  Atlanta.  Ca.,  Portland.  Ore..Toronto.Ont. 

California  '=Dittributnr<  ^  S.  F.  COMPRESSED  AIR  CLEANING  CO.,  397  Sutter  Street  5an  Franciico 
Lal,forma  D.stnbutors  ,  ^f^^y^^^  g^Qs.  724  So.  Broadway,  Lo,  Angele, 
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ASBESTOS     PROTECTED     METAL     FOR     ROOFINC     AND     SIDING 

BUILDING    1%^  m       m  I      'B    ^^A     ■%         I       ^>  m.      #   I  ^1  BUI"5ING 

PRODrcTs  dik.  ^^^^^Bi^^k^  JL  m.  ^k  w^^  ^^.^  ^  products 

rORMERI^Y ASBESTOS  PROTECTED   METAX.  COMPANY 

Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco  Phone  Garfield  S22 


K.  E.  PARKER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Phone  Sutter  5661  Room  515  Clunie  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 
BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

357  12th  Street,  Room  9,  Oakland,  Cal.  Phone  Lakeside  415 


H.  H.  HILP,  Jr.  J.  FRANK  BARRETT 

BARRETT    &    HILP 


CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTIOM    BUILDERS    GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 
SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO  TELEPHONE  SUTTER  1168  or  1169 


Res. 

Phone  Mission  5049 

JAMES  F. 

SMITH  - 

-  Plasterer 

273  Minna 

Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone  KEARNY  740 

Member  Builders  Exchange 

STEELFORMS  Signify  ECONOMY,  RAPIDITY,  and  EFFICIENCY 

STEELFORM  CONTRACTING  COMPANY 

STEELFORMS  FOR  C.  B.  Hopkins,  C.  E.,  Manager  CONCRETE  JOIST 

CONCRETE  FLOOR 

BUILDINGS  681  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  CONSTRUCTION 


W.  C  DUINCAIN  &  CO. 

508  Sharon  Bidg 


General  Contractors 


San  Francisco 


M.  E.  VUKICEVICH  SPENCER  B.  BAGGE 

VUKICEVICH  &  BAGGE 
GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Phone  Sutter  6700  Office,  Builders  Exchange,  180  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Standard  Fence  Co. 


310  Twelfth  St. 

Oakland  475 


245  Market  St. 
Kearny  2028 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

DESIGNERS  -  BUILDERS  wtrr  GRITT    WORT^ 

FACTORY  PROTECTION  FENCE  WIRF  SCRFFN 

FIELP__AND  POULTRY  FENCE  FLEXIBLE  WIRE   CONVEYOR  BELT 

WIRE  SPECIALTIES 


AVIARY  AND  TENNIS  COURT  FENCE 


Steel  Bars 


FOR     CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 
Cut  to   Length,    Fabricated,    Installed 

BADT-FALK    &    CO. 

Tel.  Douglas  3466         346  Call-Post  Bldg.,  74  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


BUILDING  DIRECTORIES  [L^E^T^T^R^s^^^g^^^^iil^^iy 

FOR  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  SCHOOLS,  CAFETERIAS,  Etc. 
Bargains  Lists  for  Auto  Sales  Companies.    Sold  Outright. 

Go-Sign  and  Letter  Manufacturing  Co. 

1106  Franklin  Street  Oakland,  California 


D.  N.   &  E.  WALTER    &   CO. 

"SINCE  1858" 

LINOLEUMS — CARPETS     large  stocks  carried 

Estimates  furnished  on  request 

562-572  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Merritt  668 

H.N. 

McNAB 

Hardwood  Floors 

^              Floor  Sanding 

2307  -  17th  cAve. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Res.  Tel.  Merritt  3600 

HERBERT  BECKWITH 

Building    Construction 


Formerly  with 
ARTHUR  ARLETT 


323  Newton  Ave. 
Oakland 


D.  ZELINSKY  &  SONS 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

420  TURK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHARLES  T.  PHILLIPS 

'      CDNSULTINB   ENGINEER      ' 


PACIFIC   BUILDING    ^-^— 
HEATING  VENTILATION 


SAN    FRANCISCD 

WIRING  ILLUMINATIDN 
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Ideal  Air- Washers.  Ideal  Fruit-Dryers.  Fan  Systems  for  Heating.  Cooling  and  Drying. 

Ideal  Heating  and  Engfineering  Co. 

Air-Conditioning,  Heating,  Cooling  and  Drying 

192   ERIE  STREET  Phone  Market  3708  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS-SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Illinois  Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Systems  of  Heating 

"TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  QUALITY" 

ILLINOIS   ENGINEERING   COMPANY 

JAS.  I.  KRUEGER,  Representative 

559-561  Pacific  Building,   San  Francisco Telephone:  Kearny  3047 


HEATING  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  plumbing 

VENTILATION  flOOR  AND  WALL  TILING         ^""^  metal  work 

SCOTT   CO.,  Inc. 

SUCCESSOR    TO     JOHN     G.     SUTTON     CO. 
243   MINNA  STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 


ALEX  COLEMAN 

CONTRACTING  PLUMBER 

706  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  FRANKLIN  1006 


WM.  F.  WILSON  COMPANY 

MODERN  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 

Special  Systems  of  Plumbing  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Schools,  Colleges,  Office  Buildings,  Etc. 
Phone  Sutter  357  328=330  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  LETTICH     Plumbing 

365  FELL  ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone    —     Park    234 


365  FELL  ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO  ^j^J      Heating 


REINFORCING    BARS 

Square  Twisted,  Corrugated  and  Plain  Round.  Curb  Plate  Bars  for  Concrete  Curbs  and  Guards 

^-.7        ^       ^TTT-^T-T^XTU  A  T  T       e^f\  440  IRWIN  STREET 

W.      S.     WETENHALL     CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.    Phone  Market  3815 
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HAWS  IMPROVED  SANITARY  DRINK- 
ING FAUCET  eliminates  all  possibility 
pf  contracting  disease  from  dirty  bulbs  or 
unsanitary  bowls.  Provided  with  an  overhead 
cowl,  the  drinker's  lips  never  touch  the  source  of 
supply.  A  slanting  stream  throws  the  water 
from  right  to  left  and  away  from  the  bubbler, 
instead  of  straight  up  to  fall  back  over  the  foun- 
tain head.  Recommended  for  Schools  and  Public 
Playgrounds.  A  type  used  extensively  by  the 
U.  S.  Government.     Manufactured  by 


Haws  Sanitary  Drinking  Faucet  Co.,  Inc. 

1808  Harmon  Street,  Berkeley  Phone  Piedmont  3742 


When   writiiiff  to   Advertisers   )ile:ise   iiiciitiou    this    iii; 
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AMERICAN  BALL  VALVES 

"Durable  —  therefore,  Economical"  —  Stands  the-  Severest 
Tests  —  Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Architects  and  Engineers  ot 
the  Country.    It  is  A  PERFECT   BALL-CLOSING  VALVE. 


SOLE  AGENTS 

Phone  Sutter  4797 


502  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DON'T  NEGLECT  YOUR  HEATING  SYSTEM. 
THE  BEST  IS  NONE  TOO  GOOD! 

All  kinds  of  Galvanized  Iron  Work  —  Furnaces.  Pipes.  Ventilators  —  Sheet 
Metal  for  Planing  Mills.  Fruit  Dryers.  Rice  Mills.  Kitchen  Equipment,  in- 
eluding  Steam  Tables,  Sinks,  Canopies.  Urn  Stands.  Etc. 

JAMES  A.  NELSON 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Contractor 
Phone,  Garfield  1 959  517-519  SIXTH  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO  | 


A.  H.  Bergstrom  P^^one  Kearny  3526 

Eric  Lange 

LANGE  &  BERGSTROM 

Building  Contractors 

(Established  1900) 

207-210  SHARON  BUILDING  TIMKEN  BUILDING 

San  Francisco  San   Diego 


THE  "CALIFORNIA"  WALL  BED 

An  Accomplishment  in  Design  and  Efficiency  —  Uses  a  minimum  amount  of  space, 
all  mechanical  parts  steel,  a  sturdily  built  standard  bed,  easily  operated— Durable. 

AMERICAN  AUTOMATIC  LOCK  &  LIFT  CO. 

Display  Room:   Building  Material  Exhibit,  77  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco 

Office:   72  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco.    Telephone  Sutter  5712 

Factory  in  Oakland 

A  GOOD  FIELD  FOR  DISTRIBUTORS 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Specify" 

Whitney's  Special 
Magnesium  Chloride 

(Crystals) 

in  your  Composition  Flooring 

{Consult  our  Service  Department) 

WHITNEY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

544  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


MASTIC    FLOORS 

BITURINE  COATINGS  FOR  STEEL 
WATERPROOFING 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company 

CONTRACTORS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

1000  Fife  Building,   No,  1    Drumm   Street 

LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE  PORTLAND 

Marsh-Strong  Building  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Pittock  Block 

Dock 

When   writing'  to   Advortisors   jilc-isc   nuMition    this   in;ij;';i/,iiu\ 
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POSITIVE  ELECTRIC  INTERLOCK 

(BAR  LOCK    TYPE) 

Prevents  Elevator  Accidents  Occurring  at  the  Entrance  Door 
Approved  by  National  Underwriters  Laboratories — Meets  requirements  of  Elevator  Safety  Orders  of 
Industrial  Accident  Commission,  State  of  California 

ELEVATOR  SUPPLIES  COMPANY,  Inc.    li'/^^^c'ilc^ 


Capital  $1  000,000  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  Surplus  $1,122,000 

THE  FIDELITY  AND  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Prompt    Service    for 

BONDS  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

203-206  Merchants  Exchange  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ANY  PLACE    ANY  TIME    PROMPTLY     'We  Serve  You" 

JOHN  H.  ROBERTSON 

Successor  to  Robertson  &  Hall 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

Phone  Sutter  2750  621  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 


COINTRACT    BOINDS 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  of  every  kind. 
C.  K.  BENNETT,  Manager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 

Telephone  Kearny   1452  622  Insurance  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


PACIPIC     DEPARTMENT 


Globe  Indemnity  Company 

BONDS  and  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  for  CONTRACTORS 

FRANK  M.  HALL,  formerly  Robertson  &  Hall,  Mgr. 
120  Leldcsdorff  Street  Phone  Sutter  2280  SAN     FRANCISCO 


National  Surety  Company  of  New  York 

The  World's  Largest  Surety  Company  Assets  over  $20,000,000 

Pacific  Coast  Department:  105  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Frank  L.  Gilbert,  Vice-President  Phone,  Sutter  2636 


PHONE   DOUGLAS  2370 


McLERAN  &  PETERSON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

HEARST  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


L.  J.  RUEGG  J-  B-  RUEGG 

RUEGG  BROS. 

CONTRACTORS  AND   BUILDERS 

Phone  Douglas  1599  719  Pacific  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Vi^  •  .^.i&** iJi^~  ,^sS^^  '■-wijylfe'    -  ^     tJs^  .    i^ 


Open 
Hearth 


For  Concrete 
Reinforcement 

Square,  Deformed  and  Cold  Twisted,  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 

General  Office,  Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco.    Phone  Sutter  lS64 

Sales  Office,  Rialto  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO  ROLLING    MILLS- 

Sales  Office,  Union  Oil  Building,  LOS  ANGELES  SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO  '  CAT 

Sales  Office SEATTLE,  WASH.  SEATTLE,  WASH.  PORTLAND'  ORE' 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors:/ 

JJI^HE  Binding  of  Your  Magazines 

\te/  and  Periodicals  is  Our  Specialty. 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting. 


The  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc. 
BOOKBINDERS 

51-65  First  Street  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


George  S.  MacGruer  }  -.^      ,  r  t-.   -u        t-     i 

Robert  M.  Simpson   \  Members  of  Builders  Exchange 

MacGruer  &  Simpson 

CONTRACTING  PLASTERERS 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Cement,  Stucco  and  Artificial  Stone 

540  Call-Post  Building,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Sutter  5688 


Detroit  Jewel  Gas  Ranges 

FOR  HOME,    RESTAURANT,    HOTEL   AND    CLUB 

We  carry  a  Full  Line  of  Stock  Sizes 
SELLING  AGENTS 

NATHAN  DOHRMANN  CO. 

Geary  and  Stockton  Streets,  San  Francisco 

PARMELEE -DOHRMANN  CO. 

436-444  S.  BROADWAY,  LOS  ANGELES 


Wlien  writing  to  Advertisers   plense  mention    this   ni:i.u;i/,ine. 
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THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 

Auditorium  Seating 


MAPS 

GLOBES 

ATLASES 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

985  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


222-224 

S.  Los  Angeles   St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  W.  Commercial 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


524  W.  Washington 
Street,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN 
EFFECTS  for  the  City 
and  Suburban  Home 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  CO 

Landscape  Engineers 
and  General  Nurserymen 


'^ 


Office 

141  Powell  Street 

San  Francisco 


Nurseries  at 

Beresford,. 

San  Mateo  County 


LINOTILE 


THE  FLOOR 

THAT'S  BUILT 

D    TO   FIT    □ 

THE    ROOM 

Furnished  and 

Installed      by 

Van  Fleet-Freear  Co. 

61  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
Telephone,    Douglas  1227 


Sheet  Metal 
Work 

FOR  BUILDINGS— 

Gutters,  Ventilators,  Metal  Covered 
Doors,  Skylights,  Roofing,  Tanks. 

FOR  MILLS  AND  FACTORIES— 
Dust  Collector  Systems,  Air  and 
Blow  Pipes,  Exhaust  Hoods  and 
Pipe,  Smoke  Stacks,  Hoppers,  Bins, 
Chutes,  Metal  Covered  Shutters,  etc. 
Also  manufacturers  of  Milk  and 
Cheese  Vats  of  any  size,  Weigh  Cans, 
Wash  Sinks,  Ice  Molds,  Brine  Tanks. 

POWER  &  PIKE  CO. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKS 

PLUMBERS 

128  BE  ALE    STREET 
Telephone  Douglas  1558         San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  AND  CEMENT   CO. 


Phone  Kearny  2095 


No.  2  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GLADDING.  McBEAN  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Crocker  Buiiding,  San  Francisco 

WORKS,  llNCOlN,  CAL. 


CONTRACTOR'S     MACHINERY 

RANSOME  MIXERS  OSHKOSH  MIXERS 

INSLEY  SPOUTING  PLANTS 

OSHKOSH  EVEREADY  SAW  RIGS  INSLEY  STEEL  CARS  and  TRACKS 

HOISTING  BUCKETS,  HOPPERS,  GATES,  ETC. 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  HOISTS  NOVO  GASOLINE  HOISTS 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  CONTRACTORS 

CARRIED    IN    STOCK     BY 

GARriELD  &  CO. 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco  Phone  Sutter   1036 


THE    AUSTIN   CUBE   MIXER 

The  cube  mixing  principle,  inside  breal-cer  rods, 
renewable  drum  plates,  and  long  lasting  quali- 
ties,   combine    to    make    the    AUSTIN-CUBE 
the  most  highly  efficient  mixer  in  the  concrete 
mixing  service. 

AUSTIN-CUBES  are  made  in  sizes  adapted 
to  every  class  of  concrete  mixing  service. 
Special  machines  for  road  and  street  paving. 

AUSTIN  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Main  Office,  Railway  Exchange,  CHICAGO 

Stuart  S.  Smith.  62.S  Market  St..  San  Franciscd. 

Tom  N.  Nicholson.  74.i  Harvard  Ave,,  Los  .'Vnselcs 

fa& 
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Telephone 

DOUGLAS 
2046 


Butte    Electrical    Equipment    Company 

BEECO 


TRADE     MARK- REG. 


530 

FOLSOM 

STREET 


CONTRACTORS  FOR  POWER  LIGHTING 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTALLATIONS 

For  the  convenience  and  guidance  of    our  customers, 
we  have  adopted    BEECO  as  our  trade  name. 


Safety  Electric  Company 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


SWITCHBOARDS 
SAFETY    SWITCHES 
SAFETY   CONTROLS 


SECO 


PANEL  BOARDS 
SAFETY  PANELS 
KNIFE  SWITCHES 


59-65  Columbia  Square  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephone  Market  2949 


L.   SIEBERT 


J.  GENSLER 


Drendell  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Incorporated 


SWITCHBOARDS,  PANEL  BOARDS,  KNIFE  SWITCHES, 
CABINETS,  THEATRE  INSTALLATIONS, 
PROTECTIVE  POWER  PANELS 


1345-1353  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Market  1753 


MEYERS 

Electric  Safety 
SWITCHES 

EXTERNALLY    OPERATED 

Switch   on   the  right  is  controlled    by 

Handle  on   Front  of  Door,    allowing 

_  face   of   switch    to    be    set    flush    with 

Knock  outs  on  Top,  Bottom  and  Side      finish  of  wall. 

controlled  by  Handle  on  side  of  Box 

Meyers  Electric  Safety  Switch  Co.,  Inc.      247  Minna  Street 


Phone 
Sutter 
3008 


When   writing  to   Advertisers  please  nienticiu   this   magazine. 
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BUTTE  S^J«cJ>^  DOUGLAS  145 

(Paul  C.  Butte)  at  it  since  1904 
WIRING  FOR  BUILDINGS 

534  Folsom  Street       SAN  FRANCISCO 


H.  S.  TITTLE 

CONTRACTING  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

766  FOLSOM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  SUTTER  4278 


To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

tPUlI       Our  most  particular   attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 
work  of  any  nature  with  "QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 
Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY   ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  Bldg.)  San  Francisco,  Phone  Sutter  521 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369 589  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Phone  Market  2541  M.   FLATLAND 

GLOBE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Everything  Electrical 

ELECTRIC  SUPPLIES 

1959  Mission  Street,  bet.  15th  and  16th  SAN  FRANCISCO 


E.  E.   BROWNE  Telephone  Douglas  976  C.  A.  LANGLAIS 

BROWNE-LANGLAIS  ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

213  Minna  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO 


M.  E.  RYAN 

Electrical  Contractor 

Phones:    Store,  Red.  250 J  216   Main    Street 

Residence,  Red.  250M  REDWOOD  CITY,    GAL. 


Thomas  J.  Bennett  Edward  W.  Lauer 

Rex  Electric  and  Engineering  Co. 

Contracting  and  Repairing 

253  Minna  Street  Telephone  Sutter  2148  San  Francisco 
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YOU  KNOW  that  a  buildin 
should  be  watertight  and 

WE  KNOW  that  it  can  be 
made  so  with 

IMPERIAL 

WATERPROOFING 

llxnuoiswaTtcl 


If  your  building  is  leaking  through 
the  walls  or  around  the  windows,  or 
if  the  Basement  walls  are  wet  below 
ground  — call  up  SUTTER  978 
IMPERIAL  WATERPROOFING 
is  manufactured  by  BROOKS  & 
DOERR,  460  7th  St.,  San  Francisco 

REED  BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

Phone  Sutter  978 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

3419  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


HEATING-PLUMBING 

COMPLETE   PLUMBING   AND 

HEATING  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

ALSO  POWER  PLANTS 

GILLEY  =  SCHM1D  CO.,  Inc. 

198  OTIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tel.  MARKET  965 


C.H.GRAY 

709  Balboa  Building 
Tel.   Kearny  3202 

Compensation,  Liability  and 
Automobile    Insurance    and 
Surety  Bonds  for  California 
Contractors 


"BLAZING"     THE     TRAIL 

We've  been  doing  it  for  many  years — giv- 
ing the  Sportsman  Better  Value  for  Quality 
than  he  ever  before  received.  "Value  at  a 
Fair  Price"  in  everything  for  the  Sportsman. 


SEND    FOR   CATALOG 


The  Sign  of  Quality 


C.  DRUCKER 


J.  C.  JAMES 


JAMES  &  DRUCKER 

PLUMBING— HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 


Phone 
Market  275 


450  Hayes  Street 
San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mowers 


and 

Private 

Grounds 

IDEAL  MOWERS  insure  velvety  lawns— the  clean,  sure,  easy  way.  Lawns  are  kept 
in  perfect  condition  —  the  work  is  done  quickly  and  easily  by  one  man  and  at  a  mini- 
mum expense.  The  mower  can  be  guided  closely  around  flower  beds,  trees  and  walks. 
The_  roller  levels  all  unsightly  bumps,  and  does  not  mar  the  lawn  with  hoof-prints  or 
mutilate  the  shrubbery,  as  is  the  case  with  horse-drawn  mowers. 

Ideal  Mowers  are  a  money-saving  investment.  They  do  away  with  several  men  and  horses,  and 
consume  gas  and  oil  only  while  working. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO.  IL^^^^^JI^lfl 


SAVE    TIME 

by 


AND    MONEY 

using  a 


Barber  -  Greene 

SELF-FEEDING  —  SELF-PROPELLING 

WAGON  LOADER 


SMITHlflOmllsHEfcfo 

SAN  FPANCISCO-TAFT- LOS  ANGELES 

MACHINE  TOOLS 
WOODWORKING    MACHINERV 

ENGINES -MOTORS 

AIR  COMPRESSORS-PUMPS 

POWER  TRANSMISSION 

OIL  5(  MINING  EQUIPMENT 

CONSTRUCTION-INDUSTRIAL 

ROAD  MAKING  MACHINERY 

PIPE-FITTINOSVALVESSUPPLIESETC. 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


xL-r- 


OIL  ENGINE  OR  MOTOR  DRIVE 


•^ 


Many    other    labor    saving    machines    are 
listed  in  our  "Contractors'  Catalog." 


When   writing  to  Advi'rtiscrs   iiIcmsc   nicntioTi 
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School  and  Theatre 


STAGES     AIND     EQ  U  1  PM  E  IN  T 

EDWIN  H.   F  L  A  G  G 


SCErNIC   COIVIF»  AIN  V,  Inc. 

400  Pantages  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1638  Long  Beach  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Granite  Work  on  Eldorado  County  Courthouse;  National  Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills,  Sacramento ;- 
and  Sen    Nixon  Mausoleum,  Reno,  WAS  FURNIbHbU  BY 

CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Phone  Sutter  2646  STONE      CONTRACTORS 

Qen'l  Contraclors  Ass'n,  San  Francisco                       Main  Office,  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 
Quarries,  Rocklin  and  Porterville 


Telephone  Main  82 


POWER  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 


Preliminary  Estimates  Given  in  All  Types 
of  Buildings,  Towers  and  Bridges 


SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  5478 


A    C  SCHINDLER.  President.  CHAS.  F.  STAUFFACHER,  Secretary 

THE   FIINK   &  SCHIINDUER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 
BANK,  OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE                       c * nt  t^r  a vr i^ro    r^J 
11B  99»    THTRTFFNTH  ST                                                                                    SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
218-228    THlRlEfc-JN  JLH  S>i.                                                                                      Telephone:  Market  474 
Bet.  Mission  and  Howard  Ms. ^ ___^;^^^___ 


O.  BAMANN,  President 


ERNEST  HELD,  Vice-President 


HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  545  BRANNAN  ST.         Phone  Keamy  1514      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOORS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  a  Specialty  y^liS'''^^''-=:^^^^^r^n  llllll 

BERKELEY... .....2143   Center  Street 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
SANTA  CLARA,  CAL. 


SAN  JOSE...""".! --...16    N.  First  Street 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con^ruction  Co. 

(D.  J.  DOLAN) 

Lumber,  Lath,  Nails,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows 
and  Plumbing  Supplies,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Phone  Market  4264  Office  and  Yard,   1607-1639  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONSON    BROS. 


GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 


Telephone  Market  2693 


1908  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco 
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LEFAX 

LEAF  +  FACTS 

Pocket  Cyclopedias 

The  facts  that  you  want  instantly  available 
are  not  the  same  ones  that  some  one  else 
in  your  profession  might  desire.  That's 
why  LEFAX  is  made  Loose  Leaf.  You 
file,  in  whatever  order  you  wish,  those 
sheets  of  facts  that  you  want  to  have  con- 
stantly at  hand.  If  you  wish,  you  may  also 
file,  in  the  same  book,  sheets  for  keeping 
data,  for  figuring,  etc. 

LEFAX  sets  cost  but  SOc.  and  $1.00.  You 
cannot  fully  appreciate  their  handiness — 
their  value — until  you  use  them.  Ask  us 
about  them. 

SCHWABACHER-FREY  STATIONERY  CO. 

PRINTERS    LITHOGRAPHERS    STATIONERS 
611  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


r  DIRECT-LINE 

Telephone  Company 

THEODORE  HALL,  Manager 


Telephone  and  Electrical  Engineers 
Automatic  Electric  Company,  Chicago 

AUTOMATIC  TELEPHONES  and 

AUTOMATIC  ENUNCIATOR 

Some  of  the  Installations : 

Baker,  Hamilton-Pacific  Co.;  J.  D.  &  A.B. 

Spreckels  Securities  Co. :  California  Packing 

Corporation;  Sperry  Flour  Co.,  So.  Vallejo. 

TELAUTOGRAPH  CORPORATION,  New  York 

Some  of  the  Installations : 

Palace  Hotel,    Hotel  St.  Francis,     Bank  of 

California,         California    Hawaiian    Sugar 

Refining  Co.,  Crockett,  Cal. 

INSTALLATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
ELECTRICAL  AND  TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 
Tel.  Douglas  722     320  Market  St ,  San\Francisco 


Steam  Heating 
and  Ventilating 


For  Commercial  and 
Public  Buildings 


Furnace  Heatinjg 

For  the  Home 


Mangrum  &  Otter,  he. 

827-831  Mission  Street 
Phone  Kearny  3155  SAN  FRANCISCO 


=11 


Mortgagor  and 
Mortgagee  Interests 

Where  a  mortgagee  insures  his  own 
interest  at  his  own  expense,  payment  of 
a  loss  before  the  mortgage  is  paid  is  not 
a  payment  on  the  mortgage,  and,  converse- 
ly, a  mortgagor,  insuring  his  separate  in- 
terest, is  entitled  to  the  insurance  pro- 
ceeds, but,  where  the  mortgagor  eflfects 
insurance  payable  to  the  mortgagee  as  his 
interest  may  appear,  the  policy  is  for  the 
benefit  of  both  parties.  Sisk  v.  Rapiiano 
Conn.,    108   Atl.,   858. 

BANKERS  &  SHIPPERS  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

OUR    POLICIES    ARE 
TECHNICALLY    CORRECT 

Capital Sl.000,000 

Policyholders'  Surplus 2,381,000 

FIRE      AUTOMOBILE 

Pacific  Coast  Department, 

DIXVVELL  DAVENPORT, 

Manager 

INSURANCE   EXCHANGE  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

FRANK  M.  BURNSIDE, 

Manager  Automobile 
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CALIFORNIA    ARTISTIC    METAL  <S.  WIRE    CO. 

^  J.  T.  MCCORMICK.  PRESIDENT 

ORNAMENTAL   IRON  AND   BRONZE 

^     349-365  SEVENTH   ST        SAN   FRANCISCO     ' 


MORTENSON   CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H.  MORTENSON.  Pres.        CHAS.  G.  MORTENSON.  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr. 

OFFICE  AND  SHOPS!     CORNER    1  9TH   AND    INDIANA  STREETS 
phone:     Mission  5033  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Owning  and  operating  at  Knowles,  Madera  County,  the  largest  Quarry  in  the  world 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STONE  WORK 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Exclusive  Monuments  and  Mausoleums 

Main  Office  and  Yard:    No.  1  and  3  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California 

Also  at  Nos.  612-614  Homer  Laughlin  Building.  Los  Angeles 


CAEN  SJ  A.  KNOWLES 
STONE  m 


CONTRACTOR  and  PLASTERER 


A  refined,   elegant, 
interior  finish. 


»\> 


442  Call-Post  Building 


San  Francisco 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  IRON  WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

1541-1549  HOWARD  STREET,  BETWEEN  11th  AND  12th  STREETS 
Tel.  Market  5445  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Mission  58 


A.  A.  Devoto,  President 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


Office  2050  BRYANT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


John  Ringius  Company,  Inc.  3  J" ;- ,, 

Multivane  Volume  Fans  and  Steel  Plate  Blowers  made  to  order,      'Jucci  mcidi  1  luuucis 
any  size,  ifor  Heating  and  Ventilating  Plants  in  Theatres, 
Schools,  Public  Buildings,  Etc. 


330  Ritch  Street 


Fans  and  Blowers 

SAN    FRANCISCO    PhoneCarfleld  llOS 


SCHRADER  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  CONTRACTORS 
Fire  Escapes,  Waterproof  Trap  Doors,  Ornamental  Iron  Work 


1247-1249  HARRISON  STREET 
Bet.  8th  and  9th 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 
Telephone  Market  337 


THE 

\RCHITECTAND 
ENGINEER 


LOS  ANGELES  NUMBER 
AUGUST,  1920 


PVBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

This  issue  50  cents  ^2.50  a  year 


MARMO/NY 


VV/HEN  an  archited  has  created  a  home 
^^  that  is  a  combination  of  artistic  good- 
taste  and  modem  convenience,  it  is  only 
natural  that,  in  order  to  have  everything  in 
complete  harmony,  he   specify 


PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

JFor  Sale  by  All  Jobbers 

OFFICES:  67  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
FACTORIES:   SAN  PABLO  AND  RICHMOND,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  ARCHITECT  AND   ENGINEER 
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STEEL     BARS 

PO  R 

CONCRETE     REIINrORCEMEINT 


CORRUGATED 
TWISTED 
SQUARES 

OR 

ROUNDS 

CUT 

TO 

LENGTH 


FABRICATED 

AND 

INSTALLED 


LUMP   SUM 

BIDS 

ON 

WORK 

COMPLETE 


Office,  444  MARKET  STREET 

Warehouse,   10th  and  Bryant  Streets 

Phone:     Sutter  2720 


"HYDRATITE"  '°HlS'o^^;^rnl''%%'^S§^^'i°  "HORNSTOHE" 


!)< 


Kelly  &  Jones 
Valves  and  Fittings 
are  Dependable 


BYERS  Genuine  Wrought  Iron 
Pipe,  Republic  Steel  Pipe,  Com- 
lete  Line  Plumbing  Supplies. 
Large  stocks  for  prompt  delivery 


California  Steam  & 
Plumbing    Supply  Co. 

671-679   Fifth  St.,  cor.  Bluxome 
San  Francisco,  California 
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italenae 

imos 


JW]f!0kORGE  H.TfiY  COMPANY 

!!/  SAN^ANC/SCO  OAKLAND 

yMm&Off  a  sMconfo  srs.      tenth  auARR/soMsrs. 

TUEPffONE  pomiAS  2240    T£££Pf/ON£  £AfC£Sm£4200 


Contractors  Cannot  Agree 

as  to  percentage  of  labor  and  material  saved  in  using 

1    A   WW\  11  AT'M 

.A       ^^a.      14 VX JyJL }yXJ/.j      }A,-J\J<fr~>\  J.-.\    JA  JrA, 

over  other  expanded  metals;  majority  claim  20%  saving  —  others  more. 
Labor  is  high,  material  higher,  1  A  MIIIB  cuts  down  cost  of  both — pres- 
ent conditions  demand  your  immediate  investigation  where  metal  lath 
is  needed.     Phone  Market  8357. 


^^^SSS^. 


TRUXCON 

BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


Largest  stock  of  fireproof  material  and 
reinforcing  bars  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Truscon  Steel  Company 

CHAS.    HOLLOWAY,  JR..    BRANCH   MANAGER 

527  Tenth  Street,  San  Francisco 
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W.  Sz  J. 
SUOANE 


Carpetings  Furniture 

Rugs 

Linoleum    Window  Shades 

Wall  Papers 

Interior  Decorations 


216-228  Sutter  Street 

Tel.  Garfield  2838       San  Francisco 


•^l^atueMmi-its  SBBj 


bone-ite 


has  proven  under  time  and  aca- 
demic tests  to  he  the  test  clcset 
seat  made. 

Representative,  also,  of  SLOAN  VALVE 
COMPANY 

EDWARD   C.  WHALEN 

Monadnock  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUF. 


Sffrr^'n'Tfin': 


TR  om 


(K'U>5 


The  Electric  Food  and  Plate  Warmer 

Wherever  meals  are  cooked  and  served,  in 
apartments,  residences  and  institutions,  Pro- 
metheus is  a  highly  valued  asset.  The  wire 
less  heating  units  placed  independently  of  the 
shelves  keep  food  hot  and  tasty  until  ready  to 
serve  and  cannot  injure  the  finest  china. 

IVrite  for  information  and  list  of  installations 

The  Prometheus  Electric  Co. 

Manufacturers 
511  West  42d  Street,  New  York 

Showroom   M.  E.  HAMMOND 

Mezzanine  Floor  Pacific  Bldg. ,   San  Francisco 


(^  UTO  MA  TIC    CL  OSE  TS 

Architects,  as  a  class,  are  open- 
minded.  That  is  why  the  Clow  Auto- 
miatic  Closet  has  become  so  generally 
recognized.  It  has  been  specified  in  some 
of  the  largest  inditstrial  installations. 
There  are  at  least  three  good  reasons : 
1 . — Automatic    flushing   guarantees 

hygienic  conditions . 
2. — It  is  at  least  40%  more  economic- 
al in  the  use  of  water  than  the 
manually  operated  type. 
3. — The  simplicity  of  its  design  and 
the  care  employed  in  its  manu- 
facture have  made  some  amazing 
records  in  low  cost  of  main- 
tenance. 

Frederick  A.  Hamilton 

Sales  Agent 

Shew  1{ccms: 

RIALTO    BUILDING 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
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Bath  Room  Fixtures 

A  BATH  ROOM  should  be  just  as  true  an  ex- 
^--^^  pression  of  the  owner's  taste  and  individuality  as 
any  other  room  of  the  house. 

No  more  is  it  considered  a  luxury,  but  an  absolute 
necessity  to  your  health  and  comfort. 

Our  fixtures  reflect  the  finest  ideas  in  design  and  con- 
struction as  related  to  sanitation,  utility  and  service. 

To  give  this  subject  the  attention  it  demands,  you 
should  visit  our  display  rooms  at  64  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 

DEALERS  IN 

Plumbers'  Supplies,  Iron  Pipe  and  Puttings, 
Metals,  Steam,  Water  and  Hot  Air  Heating 
Apparatus,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Kitchen  Utensils. 

Show  Room,  64  SUTTER  STREET 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse, 

Sixth,  Townsend  and  Bluxome  Streets,  San  Francisco 


Designers  -  Fabricators  -  Erectors 
General  Plate  Work 


Hydro  -  Pneumatic    Pressure    Tanks  — 
Hemispherical  Bottom  Tanks  and  Towers 

—  Oil  and  Water  Tanks  —  Oil  Stills  — 
Pipe  Lines — Smoke  Stacks — Well  Casing 

—  Rock    Screens  —  "  Western  "    Corru- 
gated  Culvert   Pipe. 


I 


Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Company 


OF   CALIFORNIA 


444  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1758  NORTH  BROADWAY 
LOS  ANGELES 
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P.  Noble,  Pres. 

E.  B.  Noble.  Vice- Pres. 

A.  E.  Wilkins,  Sec'y 


Beam,  Angle,  Channels,  and  Universal 
Mill  Plates  for  immediate  ship- 
ment from  stock 


f  artfir  HoUtttg  iittl  Cfla 

SUPPLIERS    OF 

FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  Forcings, 
Bolts,  Rivets,  Frogs,  Switches,  Cast  Iron  Castings 

General  Office  and  Works 

17th  and  MISSISSIPPI  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Market  215 


Phones:    Garfield  2575  and   2576 


WESTERN  IRON  WORKS 

W.  B.  Morris,  President  H.  H.  Morris,  Vice-President  L.  J.  Gates,  Secretary 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  and 
STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Plates  and  Steel       141-147  Beale  Street  and  132-148  Main  Street 

Wheelbarrows  Carried  in  Stock  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


un 


'-.  '^: 

FORUM  BUILDING,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
R.  A.  Herold,  Architect 

^g^^g... 

Progress  Picture  of  the  four  story  addition 
to   Sacramento's    largest    office   building. 

^^^^^KKtBS^^^s3ri 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRI- 

HR^^^^nk 

CATED  AND    ERECTED  BY 

|p*(S'![,!F 

'I'he  Palm  Iron  and 

Bridge  Works 

(Incorporated) 
15th  and  R.  Sts.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Cast  Iron  Stairs  and  Store  Fronts 

Bank  and  Office  Railings,  Elevator 
Enclosures  and    Fire  Escapes. 

C.  J.  HILLARD  CO.,  Inc. 

Nineteenth  and  Minnesota  Streets 

Telephone  Mission  1763  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Company,    Crocker   Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company  and  United 

Materials   Co.,   Crossley  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  Livermore,  Cal. 
ASBESTOS   ROOFING,   PACKING,   ETC. 

H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
H.   W.   Johns-Manville   Co.,    San   Francisco,   Los 

Angeles   and   Portland,    Ore. 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS 

Grinnell  Co.  of  the  Pacific,  453  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Scott   Company,   243   Minna   St.,    San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher   Co.,  424   Howard   St., 
San  Francisco. 
AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 

.    Insurance  Exchange  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
AWNINGS,  TFNTS,  ETC. 

W.  A.  Plummer,  Front,  at  Pine   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 

BANK  FIXTURES  AND  INTERIORS 

Fink  &  Schindler,  218   13th  St.,  San  Francisco. 
C.  F.  Weber  &  Co..  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Home   Mfg.    Co.,    543    Brannan    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Mullen   Manufacturing  Co.,   64  Rausch   St.,   San 

Francisco. 
Rucker-Fuller    Desk    Co.,    677    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific   Manufacturing   Company,    San   Francisco, 
Oakland   and   Santa    Clara 
BELTING  AND  PACKING 

New    York   Belting   and   Packing   Company,    519 

Mission   St.,    San   Francisco. 
H.   N.    Cook  Belting  Co.,   401   Howard    St.,   San 
rrancisco. 
BLACKBOARDS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985   Market  St.,  San  Fran- 

Cisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Reno,  Nevada. 
Beaver    Blackboards    and    Greenboards,     Rucker- 
l-uller  Desk  Company,   Coast  agents.  677  Mis- 
sion   St.,    San    Francisco;    also    Oakland    and 
Los  Angeles. 
BLINDS— VENETIAN   AND   DIFFUSELITE 
■'^'t*^"    ^'Iso"    Corporation,    Metropolitan    Bldg., 
Los   Angeles;    Waterhouse-Wilcox,    Underwood 
Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Western  Venetian  Blind  Co.,  Long  Beach  Ave., 
Los  Angeles. 
BOILERS 

California  Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply  Co., 

70-72  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Franklin  Water  Tube  Boiler,  General  Machin- 
ery and  Supply  Co.,  39  Stevenson  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
Kewanee  Water  Supply  System,  Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  117  New  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


General   Boilers   Co.,   322   Monadnock  Bldg.,   San 
Francisco. 
BONDS    FOR    CONTRACTORS 

American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co.,  Balboa 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Bonding  Company  of  America,   Kohl   Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York, 

Insurance  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Globe    Indemnity    Co.,    120    Leidesdorff    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  Merchants 

Exchange    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Fidelity   &   Deposit   Co.    of   Maryland,    Insurance 

Exchange,   San   Francisco. 
JohnH.     Robertson,    621    First    National    Bank 

Building,   San   Francisco. 
National    Surety    Co.    of    New    York,    105    Mont- 
gomery  St.,    San   Francisco. 
BRASS  GOODS,   CASTINGS,   ETC. 

H.   Mueller  Manufacturing  Co.,  635   Mission   St., 
San  Francisco. 
BRICK— PRESSED,    PAVING,    ETC. 

California   Brick   Company,   Niles,    Cal.,    and   604 

Mission  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Livermore   Fire   Brick   Works,    Niles,    Cal. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Company,    Crocker    Bldg., 

San   Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg.,  Los 

Angeles. 
United  Materials  Co.,   Crossley  Bldg.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
BRICK  &  CEMENT  COATING 

Armorite  and  Concreta,   manufactured  by  W.   P. 

Fuller   &   Co.,   all   principal   Coast   cities. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    151    Potrero    Ave.,    San 

Francisco. 
Glidden    Stucolor   Liquid   Cement   Coating.      The 
Glidden  Company,   123  Hooper  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass., 
manufacturers    of    Bay    State   Brick  &    Cement 
Coating.      Hambley   &   Son,    agents,    San   Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles. 
BRICK  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land, Tacoma   and   Spokane. 
Armorite  and  Concreta,   manufactured  by  W.   P. 
Fuller  &   Co.,   all   principal   Coast   cities. 
BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 
Joost    Bros.,   agents   for    Russell   &   Erwin   Hard- 
ware,   1053    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 
The   Stanley  Works,   New   Britain,   Conn.,   repre- 
sented  in    San    Francisco   and   Los   Angeles   by 
John    Rountree   &   Co. 
Palace  Hardware  Company,  Agents  Corbin  goods, 

581  Market   St.,  San  Francisco. 
Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora;  Ewing-Lewis 
Co.,  626  Underwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 


GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER 


VALVES 
PIPE  and  FITTINGS 


GRINNELL  COMPANY 

OF  THE  PACIFIC 
ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

453  Mission    Street,    San    Francisco 


CHEMICAL  FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 
and  FIRK  ENGINES 
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NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH  ^ 

ABLE  OIL  PAINT,  made  m  soft  Kalsomine  tints — a  practical  article  for  WALLS  CFTT  TN09  T7t^  tj^^ 
nomjcal  and  Durable  Agency  TAMM  &  NOLAN  COMPANY'S  high  gral  Varnishfs  and  F^fhes  mad^ 
on    the   Pacific    Coast   to   stand    our    climatic    conditions  "iioucs,  maae 

R.  N.  NASON  &  CO.,  Paint  Makers        

51  Potrero  Ave,— SAN  FRANCISCO— 436  Market  St. 


PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
LOS  ANGELES 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFICATION    INDEX-Connnaed 

BUILDING  MATERIAL,   SUPPLIES,  ETC. 
Pacific    Materials    Co.,    Underwood    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    523    Market    St.,    San 
Francisco. 


CABINET  MAKERS 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan 
St.,   San   Francisco. 

Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,   64  Rausch   St., 
San  Francisco. 
CARPETS 

W.   &  J.    Sloane,   216-228    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
CASEMENT  WINDOW  HARDWARE 

Richards-Wilcox     Mfg.     Co.,     Aurora,     111.,     and 
Underwood   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
CASTINGS 

Dow-Hcrriman  Co.,    140  Howard   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
CEMENT 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. (See  advertisement  for  Coast  Distribu- 
tors.) 

Mt.  Diablo,  sold  by  Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Ce- 
ment  Co.,   2   Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Old  Mission  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Mills  Building 
San  Francisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR   FINISH 

Concreta,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal  Coast  cities. 

Glidden  Stucolor  Liquid  Cement  Coating.  The 
Glidden  Company,  123  Hooper  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma, 
Spokane;  and  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
525    Market   St.,    San   Francisco. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR  WATERPROOF  PAINT 

Armorite,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal  Coast  cities. 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating,  manufac- 
tured by  Wadsworth,  Howland  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  James  Hambley  &  Son,  Distributors, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company,  No.  1  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  manufactured  by  Brooks 
&  Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent,  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Paraffine  Paint   Co.,  34  First   St.,   San  Francisco. 

Medusa    White    Portland    Cement,    manufactured 
by   Sandusky   Cement   Co.,    represented   in   San 
Francisco    by    Pacific    Building    Materials    Co., 
525    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 
CEMENT  FLOOR   COATING 

Fuller's  Concrete  Floor  Enamel,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &   Co.,   San  Francisco. 


Glidden  Concrete  Floor  Dressing.     The  Glidden 

CEM^E^r  g'uN  '  """^'^  ^*-  ^^"  ^'^^""^'=°- 

Cement    Gun    Construction    Company   of    Califor- 
nia,    701   Balboa   Bldg.,    San  Francisco. 
CEMENT   TESTS-CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 

Robert   W.    Hunt   &    Co.,    251    Kearny.  St.,    San 
rrancisco. 
CHURCH  INTERIORS 

fi"l?  ^   Schindler,   218    13th   St.,   San   Francisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St. 
San  Francisco.  ' 

CHUTES— SPIRAL 

Haslett   Warehouse  Co.,   310   California   St.,   San 
Francisco. 
CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  604  Mission  street, 
San  Francisco. 

W.E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 
Los   Angeles. 
CLOCKS— TIME 

Standard  Electric  Time  Co.,  461  Market  St.,   San 
Francisco. 
COLD    STORAGE   PLANTS 

H.  W.  Johns-Man ville  Co.,  Second  and  Howard 
Sts.,   San   Francisco. 

T.    P.    Jarvis   Crude   Oil    Burning   Co.,    275    Con- 
necticut  St.,    San    Francisco. 
COMPRESSED  AIR   CLEANERS 

United  Electric  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  mfr,  of  Tuec 
Cleaner,  sold  by  San  Francisco  Compressed 
Air  Cleaning  Co.,  Sutter  and  Stockton  Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

George   H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 
CONCRETE    CONSTRUCTION 

Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Clinton  Construction  Co.,  140  Townsend  street, 
San    Francisco. 

K.  E.  Parker  Co.,  Inc.,  Clunie  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Palmer     &     Petersen.     Monadnock     Bldg.,     San 

■    Francisco. 

I.  M.   Sommer,  401   Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Steelform     Contracting     Company,     681     Market 
St.,   San   Francisco. 
CONCRETE   MIXERS 

Austin  Improved  Cube  Mixer.  Stuart  S. 
Smith,    625    Market    Street,    San    Francisco. 

Foote  and  Jaeger  mixers  sold  by  Edward  R. 
Bacon  Co.,  51  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco,  also 
Los  Angeles. 

Ransome  mixers  sold  by  the  Garfield  Co.,  Hearst 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

United  Stales  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seattle. 


SAMSON     SPOT     SASH     CORD 


Si'ni-    I  I-    11 Y    tuK   Spots 

Made  oF  extra  i[\rA\l\  cotion  varn,  firnilv  l.rai.KMl  and  smoothly  finished.  Carefully  inspected  an. 
guaranteed  free  from  all  impeVfections  o'f  braid  and  finish.  —►Can  be  distinguished  at  a  glaiu 
by    our  trade-mark,  the  Colored   Spots.     Send  for  catalogue  and  saniflcs- 

Pacific  Coast  Agent,   JOHN  T.   ROWNTREE,  Inc.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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We  have  returned  to  our  policy-holders  annually  for  33  years  never  less  than  30%  of  the 
premium   as   a   dividend.      Dividends    declared   during'   1919,   $2,017,893. 

AMERICAN  MUTUAL  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  BOSTON 

Assets  $8,654,667  Surplus  $1,417,173 

WORKMEN'S     COMPENSATION,   AUTOMOBILE,    TEAMS     AND    PUBLIC 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

SAN   FRANCISCO   BRANCH   OFFICE 

1816  Balboa  Bulldingr.    Telephone  Kearny  3202 
N.  F.  Hesseltine,  California  Managfer.  C.  H.   Gray,  Assistant  Manager. 


ARCHITECTS"    SPECiri 

CONCRETE  REINFORCEMENT   (Continued) 

Twisted  Bars.  Sold  by  Gunn,  Carle  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
444   Market    St.,    San   Francisco.  _ 

Clinton  Welded  Wire  Fabric,  L.  A.  Norris  Co.. 
140  Townsend   St.,   San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.  ,    ,,    ^         .m 

Steel  bars  sold  by  W.  S.  Wetenhall  Co.,  450 
Irwin   St.,   San   Francisco. 

Triangle  Mesh  Fabric.  Sales  agents,  Pacific 
Materials  Co.,   525   Market   St.,   San  Francisco. 

Truscon  Steel  Co.,  527  Tenth  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. „      _ 

Badt  Falk  Co.,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

CONDUITS  ^^  J    c.      c 

Garnett,    Young    &    Co.,    612    Howard    St.,    ban 

Francisco. 
CONTRACTORS,   GENERAL 

Barrett  &  Hilp,   Sharon  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
K.    E.    Parker    Co.,     Inc.,    Clunie    Bldg.,     ban 

Francisco. 
R    W.  Littlefield,  357  12th  St.,  Oakland 
Unit  Construction  Co..  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Larsen,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Claus  Spreckels  Bldg., 

San   Francisco.  ^       „        „  . 

J    D    Hannah,   142  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Chas.    Stockholm  &   Son,   Monadnock   Bldg.,   ban 

Herbert  Beckwith,  323  Newton  Ave.,,  Oakland. 

A.  D    Collman,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ainton  Construction  Company,  140  Townsend 
St.,   San   Francisco.  „        ^        t-         . 

Monson   Bros.,   1907   Bryant  St.,   San   Francisco. 

W.  C.  Duncan  &  Co.,  526  Sharon  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.  ,  ,        „        „ 

A     Knowles,    Call-Post    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

T    B    Goodwin,  110  Jessie  St..  San  Francisco. 

Lange  &  Bergstrom,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

McLeran    &    Peterson,    Hearst    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
Robert  Trost,  26th  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

I.   M.   Sommer,  401  Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
CONTRACTORS'  EQUIPMENT      ^       ^       ^ 

Edward  R.  Bacon  Co.,  51  Minna  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  and   Los   Angeles. 

Garfield  &  Co.,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San   Francisco. 

Smith,    Booth-Usher    Co.,    60    Fremont    St.,    San 
Francisco;   228  Central  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
CONTRACTORS'   INSURANCE 

Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York, 
Insurance   Exchange   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
CONVEYING  MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland    and    Seattle. 
CORK  TILE,  INSULATION,  ETC. 

Van   Fleet-Freear   Co.,    Sharon    Bldg.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
CRUSHED  ROCK 

Coast   Rock   &   Gravel    Co.,    Call-Post    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco. 
DAMP-PROOFING   COMPOUND 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &   Co.,   San   Francisco. 

Glidden's  Liquid  Rubber.  The  Glidden  Company, 
123   Hooper   St.,    San   Francisco. 

Hill.  Hubbell  &  Company,  No.  1  Drumm  St., 
San    Frpnriccn. 

Tmpprinl     Waterprnofine.     mfrd.     by     Brooks     & 


CATION    INDEX— Continaed 

Doerr,     Reed     Baxter,    agent,     Merchants    Na- 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
"Pabco"      Damp-Proofing     Compound,     sold     by 

Paraffine  Co.,  34  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 
DOOR    HANGERS 
Pitcher   H  anger,    sold   by   National    Lumber    Co., 

326    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Reliance     Hanger,     sold    by     Waterhouse-Wilcox 

Co.,   San  Francisco;   D.   F.   Fryer  &  Co.,   B.  V. 

Collins,    Los    Angeles,    and    Columbia    Wire    & 

Iron   Works,   Portland,   Oregon. 
Stanley     Works,     New     Britain,     Conn.       John 

Rountree,  agent,   Monadnock  Bldg.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Richards-Wilcox    Mfg.     Co.,    Underwood    Bldg., 

San  Francisco. 
DRINKING    FOUNTAINS 
Haws  Sanitary  Drinking  Faucet  Co.,1808HarmonSt 

Berkeley,  and  C.  F.   Weber  &  Co.,   San  Fran- 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Crane    Company,    San    Francisco,    Oakland,    and 

Los  Angeles. 
Pacific   Porcelain  Ware   Co.,   67    New   Montgom- 
ery  St.,   San   Francisco. 
George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 

Sts.,   San   Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison   Sts., 

Oakland. 
Haines,   Jones   &   Cadbury  Co.,   857   Folsom   St., 

San   Francisco. 
DUMB  WAITERS 

Spencer    Elevator    Company,     166    7th    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
M.    E.    Hammond,    Pacific    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
ELECTRICAL    CONTRACTORS 

Butte   Electrical    Equipment    Company,    530   Fol- 
som St.,  San  Francisco. 
Butte  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  534  Folsom 

St.,  San  Francisco. 
Brown-Langlais   Electrical    Construction   Co.,   213 

Minna   St.,   San   Francisco. 
NePage,    McKenny    Co.,    589    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Liberty    Electric    Company,    479    Sutter    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Newbery    Electrical    Co.,    413    Lick    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,    424   Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Globe    Electric    Works,    1959    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
M.  E.   Ryan,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 
Rex  Electric  &  Engineering  Co.,  253   Minna  St., 

San  Francisco. 
H.   S.   Tittle,   766   Folsom  St.,   San   Francisco. 
Severin    Electrical   Company,    185    Stevenson   St.. 

San   Francisco. 
Spott    Electrical    Co.,    Sixteenth    and    Clay    Sts., 

Oakland. 
ELECTRIC  PLATE  WARMER 

The     Prometheus     Electric     Plate     Warmer     for 

residences,   clubs,    hotels,    etc.      Sold   by   M.    E. 

Hammond,    Pacific    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES   AND   EOUIPMENT 
Garnett,    Young    &    Co.,    612    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Butte  Electrical  Equipment  Co.,   530  Folsom  St., 

San   Francisco. 
Safety      Electric      Company,      56-65      Columbia 

Square,    San    Francisco. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
SERVES  IN  CONSERVATION 

Through 

ASBESTOS  and  its  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 
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TEMPERATURE    REGULATION 

Johnson  Service  Company 

(of   MILWAUKEE  ESTABLISHED    1885) 

Manufacturers  and  Installers  of  JOHNSON  nJ^fdit     CONTROL 
For   schools,    residences,    hospitals,    banks,    public   building-s,    also    canneries 
and   all    kinds    of    industrial    plants — Hot    water    tank    regnlators,    air    and 
water  reducing'  valves. 
Rialto  Bldg,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES 
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ELECTRIC  SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT— Cent. 
Drendell  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1345  Howard  St., 

San  Francisco. 
R.  J.  Davis,  District  Sales  Agent,  Century  A.   C. 
Motors  and  Fans,    171   Second   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
ELEVATORS 

Otis    Elevator    Company,    Stockton    and    North 

Point,    San   Francisco. 
Spencer    Elevator    Company,    166    7th    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT 

Elevator  Supplies  Company,  Inc.,   186  Fifth  St,, 
San  Francisco. 
ENGINEERS— CONSULTING,    ELECTRICAL, 
MECHANICAL 
Chas.   T.    Phillips,   Pacific  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
Hunter  &  Hudson,   Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
ELEVATOR  DOOR  HARDWARE 

Richards-Wilcox    Mfg.     Co.,    Underwood    Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 
FANS   AND   BLOWERS 

Ideal  Heating  &  Engineering  Co.,   192  Erie  St., 
San    Francisco. 
FENCES— WIRE 

Standard    Fence    Construction    Co.,    11    O'Farrell 
St.,  San  Francisco,  and  310  12th  St.,  Oakland. 
FILLING    STATION    EQUIPMENT 

S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 

Wayne    Oil    Tank    &    Pump    Co.,    631    Howard 
St..    San   Francisco,    830    S.   Los   Angeles    St.. 
Los    Angeles. 
FIRE   ESCAPES 

Palm  Iron   &   Bridge  Works,    Sacramento. 

Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

American  La   France  Fire  Engine   Co.,   Inc.,    151 
New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco;  Los  An- 
geles and   Portland. 
FIRE  INSURANCE 

Bankers    &    Shippers    Insurance    Co.,    Insurance 
Exchange   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
FIRE    SPRINKLERS— AUTOMATIC 

Grinnell   Company,   453   Mission    St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 

Scott   Company,   243   Minna   St.,    San  Francisco. 

Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,   424   Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
FIREPROOFING   AND   PARTITIONS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco. 

Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 
Los    Angeles. 

Richards-Wilcox     Mfg.     Co.,     Aurora,     111.,     and 
Underwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
FIRE  RETARDING  PAINT  ^       _ 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  ban 
Francisco. 

Asbestos    Paints.      The    Glidden    Company,    123 
Hooper   St.,    San   Francisco. 
FIXTURES— BANK,    OFFICE,    STORE,    ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St.. 
San   Francisco. 

The    Fink    &    Schindler    Co.,    218    13th    St.,    San 
Francisco. 


Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco, and  210  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 
FLOOR   TILE 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 
FLOOR  VARNISH 

Bass-Hueter  and  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Varnish 
Works,   816   Mission   St.,    San   Francisco. 

Fifteen  for  Floors,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 
San    Francisco. 

Standard  Varnish  Works,  Chicago,  New  York 
and  San  Francisco. 

R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The    Glidden    Company,     123     Hooper     St.,     San 
Francisco. 
FLOORS— HARDWOOD 

Inlaid  Floor  Company,  600  Alabama  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

White  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sis..  San 
Francisco. 

Strable  Manufacturing  Company,   511    First   St., 
Oakland. 
FLOORS— MASTIC 

Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.    1    Drumm    St., 
San  Francisco. 
FLUMES 

California   Corrugated   Culvert   Co.,   West   Berke- 
ley, Cal. 
FRUIT    DRYING    MACHINERY 

Ideal  Heating  &  Engineering  Co.,  192  Erie  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Tas.  A.  Nelson,   517   Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
FUEL   OIL   SYSTEMS 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  612  Howard  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  631  Howard  St., 
San  Francisco. 
FURNACES— WARM   AIR 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Montague  Range  and  Furnace  Co.,  826  Mission 
St..   San  Francisco. 
FURNITURE— BUILT-IN 

Hoosier    Kitchen    Cabinet    Store,    Pacific    Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 
FURNITURE— SCHOOL,     CHURCH,     OFFICE, 
HOUSE,  ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 
San   Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co.,  677  Mission  St.,  ban 
Francisco. 

F.  W.  Wentworth  &  Co.,  539  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Western  Office  Equipment  Co.,  467  Market  St., 
San   Francisco. 

W.   &  J.   Sloane,   216-228    Sutter   St..   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
GALVANIZED  IRON  WORK 

fames   A.    Nelson.   517   Sixtli   St..   San    Francisco. 

gAragk  hardw.are 

The  Stanley  Works.  New  Britain.  Conn.,  rep- 
resented in  San  Francisco.  Los  .\nKe!es,  Seattle 
by   John  T.   Rowntree,  Inc. 


I.  M.  SOMMER:, 


CONTRACTORS  &-  ENGINEERS 


Phone   Kearny  4582 


401  Balboa  Bldg..  San  Francisco 
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KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 

BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSE  PUMPS 


OVERHEAD 
CARRYING 
SYSTEMS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St.,  S.F. 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFl 

GARAGE  HARDWARE— Continued. 

Richards-Wilcox     Mfg.     Co.,     Aurora,     111.,     and 

Underwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
GARBAGE  CHUTES   AND  INCINERATORS 
Bradshaw   Sanitary   Garbage    Chute,    Bittmann   & 

Battee,    745    Folsom    St.,    San    Francisco,    sole 

agents   for   California. 
Kerner    Incinerator    Co.,    11    O'Farrell    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &   Supply  Co., 

70-72   Fremont   St.,   San   Francisco. 
GAS  STEAM   RADIATORS— FUMELESS,  ETC. 
Clow    Gas     Steam    Radiators,     F.     A.     Hamilton, 

Agent,    101    Rialto   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Ra-Do    Fumeless    Gas    Radiators,     manufactured 

and  sold   by   Baird-Bailhache    Co.,    478    Sutter 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
GLASS 

American  Window  Glass  Co.,   represented  by  L. 

H.    Butcher    Co.,    341    Montgomery    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Fuller  S:  Goepp,  32  Page  St.,  San  Francisco. 
W.    P.    Fuller    &    Company,    all    principal    Coast 

GRADING,   WRECKING,   ETC. 

Dolan     Wrecking     &     Construction     Co.,      1607 
Market  St.,   San  Francisco. 
GRANITE 

California  Granite  Co.,  Gen.  Contractors'  Ass'n, 

San    Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 
St.,    San    Francisco. 
GRAVEL  AND    SAND 
Coast   Rock  &  Gravel   Co.,    Call-Post   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Del    Monte    White    Sand,    sold    by    Del    Monte 
Properties   Co.,    Crocker   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
HARDWALL   PLASTER 

Henry  Cowell   Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
HARDWARE 

Joost    Bros.,    agents    for    Russell   &    Erwin   hard- 
ware,   1053    Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 
The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Corbin   hardware,   sold  by  Palace  Hardware   Co., 

581   Market   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.    Co.,   Aurora,   111.,   Ewing- 
Lewis   Co.,    626   Underwood   Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
HARDWOOD    LUMBER— FLOORING,    ETC. 
Inlaid    Floor    Co.,    600    Alabama    St.,    San    Fran- 

H.   N.  McNab,  2307  17th  Ave.,  Oakland. 

Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

White  Bros.,  cor.  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San 
Francisco. 

Strable  Manufacturing  Company,   First   St.,  near 
Broadway,   Oakland. 
HEATERS— AUTOMATIC— GAS 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co.,  478  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

Ra-Do     Fumeless    Gas    Heater,     sold    by    Baird- 
Bailhache  Company,  478  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    MATERIAL, 
ETC. 

Alex  Coleman.  706  Ellis   St.,   San  Francisco. 


CATION    INDEX— Continued 

Gilley-Schmid      Company,      198      Otis      St.,    San 

Francisco, 
ilechanical    Engineering    &    Supply    Co.,    Sacra- 
mento. 
Hateley   &   Hateley,    Mitau   Bldg.,    Sacramento. 
Knittle-Cashel    Co.,     Inc.,     1820     Ellis     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
General   Boilers  Co.,   332   Monadnock  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
A.  Lettich,  365  Fell  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831     Mission    St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Moline   Heat,   Hobart   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
James  &  Drucker,  450  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
James   A.    Nelson,   517   Sixth   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Ideal   Heating   &   Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie   St.. 

San    Francisco. 
Illinois   Engineering   Co.,   563   Pacific   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
William    F.    Wilson    Co.,    328    Mason    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,   424   Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Scott   Company,   243   Minna   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Mechanical    Engineering   &    Supply   Co.,    908    7th 

St.,   Sacramento. 
John    Ringius,     252    Townsend    St.     (bet.    Third 

and   Fourth),   San  Francisco. 
George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 

Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th    and   Harrison    Sts., 

Oakland. 
O.   M.   Simmons  Co.,   115   Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

HOLLOW   TILE   BLOCKS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Los 

Angeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 
Los    Angeles. 
HOSPITAL   FIXTURES 

Mott    Company   of    California,    553    Mission    St., 

San    Francisco. 
George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th    and   Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 
HOSPITAL  SIGNAL  SYSTEM 

Holtzer-Cabot    system,    represented    by    Bittmann 

&  Battee,  745  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Chicago     Signal     Co.,     represented    by     Garnett, 
Young  &  Co.,  612  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
HOTELS 

St.    Francis  Hotel,   Powell,   Geary  and  Post   Sts., 
San  Francisco. 
INGOT    IRON 

"Armco"     brand,     manufactured     by     American 
Rolling  Mill   Company,   Middletown,   Ohio,  and 
Monadnock  Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
INSPECTIONS   AND   TESTS 

Robert   W.    Hunt   &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
INSULATION 

Ebonite    Boiler   Kote,    sold   by   California   Plastic 
Products    Co.,    521    Sheldon    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
INCINERATORS 

Kerner    Incinerator    Co.,    11    O'Farrell    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
INTERIOR    DECORATORS 

Beach-Robinson    Co.,    239    Geary    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 


WILLIAM  S.  HAINES   &  CO. 

Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Heating  Systems 
VENTO  AUTOMATIC  VALVES 

"Everything  for  the  Heating  Engineer" 

O.  M.  SIMMONS  CO.  UiTfiT.'Jr^^ 

PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVF.  Phone:    Douglas    5497 
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Clarence  E.  Musto.  Pres. 


Joseph  B.  Keenan,  Vice-Pres. 


GuiDO  J.  Musto, Sec'y  &  Treas. 


JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 


Phone  Franklin 
6365 


MARBLE 


OFFICE  AND  MILLS: 
535-565  North  Point  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ARCHITECTS-  SPECIFICATION   INDEX-Continaed 


Sonnenschein    Bros.,    470    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
F.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  251  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Freeman    Art    Shop,    386   Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
W.  &  J.  Sloane,  216  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 
KITPHEN   CABINETS 

Hoosier   Kitchen    Cabinet    Store    (O.    K.    Brown, 
Mgr.),    Pacific    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT 

James  A.   Nelson,   517-19  Sixth  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
LAMP  POSTS,   ELECTROLIERS,   ETC. 

J.    L.    Mott   Iron   Works,    553    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
LANDSCAPE   GARDENERS 

MacRorie-McLaren    Co.,     141    Powell    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
LATHING  AND  PLASTERING 

MacGruer  &  Simpson,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
A.  Knowles,   Call-Post  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
Jas.  F.   Smith,  273  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 
LATHING   MATERIAL 

Pacific     Materials     Co.,     525     Market     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Key-Hold    Plaster    Lath    Co.,    Monadnock    Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
Truscon   Steel   Co.,  Tenth   St.,  near  Bryant,   San 

LIGHT,   HEAT  AND   POWER 

Great    Western    Power    Company,    Stockton    St., 
near    Sutter,    San    Francisco. 
LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Roberts   Mfg    Co.,    663    Mission    St.,,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
LIME 

Henry    Co  well    Lime    &    Cement    Co.,    2    Market 
St.,    San    Francisco. 
LINOLEUM 

D.  N.  &  E.   Walter  &  Co.,   562  Mission  St.,   San 

Francisco. 
The    Paraffine    Conrpanies,    factory    in    Oakland; 
office,    34    First    St.,    near    Market,    San    Fran- 

W.    &  j.    Sloane,    216-228    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
LOCKERS— STEEL 

George    H.    Trask,    Sacramento    St.,,    San    Fran- 
cisco,  representing  Durand   Steel   Lockers. 
LUBRICATING    OIL    STORAGE   TANKS    AND 
PUMPS  ^    ^ 

S.     F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
LUMBER 

California    Redwood    Association,    216    Pine    St., 
San    Francisco. 

Dudfield    Lumber    Co..    Palo    Alto,    Cat. 

Hart-Wood   Lumber   Co..   Fifth   and   Berry   Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

Pacific      Manufacturing     Company,      San      Fran- 
cisco,   Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 

Pope    &    Talbot,    foot    of    Third    St.,    San    Fran- 
Portland    Lumber    Co.,     16    California    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

Sunset    Lumber    Company,    First    and    Oak    bts., 
Oakland. 


San 


San 
St., 


MAIL   CHUTES 

American  Mailing  Device  Corp.,   represented  on 
Pacific    Coast   by    Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    523 
Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 
MANTELS 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,     San 
Francisco. 
MANUAL  TRAINING  EQUIPMENT 

Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Ewing-Lewis  Co.,  626 
Underwood   Bldg.,    San  Francisco. 
MARBLE 

American   Marble  and  Mosaic   Co.,   25   Columbus 

Square,   San   Francisco. 
Joseph   Musto   Sons,   Keenan  Co.,   535   N.   Point 

St.,    San   Francisco. 
Vermont     Marble     Co.,      Coast     branches, 
Francisco,    Portland    and    Tacoma. 
METAL  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Fire  Protection  Products  Co.,  3117  20th  St. 

Francisco. 
Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    Inc.,    523    Market 

San    Francisco. 
U.    S.    Metal   Products'  Co.,    330    Tenth    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
MILL  WORK 

Dudfield  Lumber  Co.,   Palo  Alto,   Cal. 
Pacific     Manufacturing      Company,      San     Fran- 
cisco,  Oakland  and  Santa  Clara. 
National    Mill    and    Lumber    Co.,    San    Francisco 

and   Oakland. 
The    Fink    &    Schindler    Co.,  218    13th    St.,  San 
Francisco. 
MOTORS  AND  FANS 

R.   J.    Davis,    Dist.    Sales   Agent   Century   Motors 
and  Fans,   171   Second  St.,   San  Francisco. 
OIL  BURNERS 

American      Standard      Oil      Burner      Company, 

Berkeley. 
Fess    System    Co.,    220    Natoma    St.,    San    Fran- 

S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,   1337  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. ' 

T.   P.   Jarvis    Manufacturing    Co.,    275    Connecti- 
cut  St.,   San   Francisco. 

W.    S.    Ray   Mfg.    Co.,   29    Spear    St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 

G    E.  Witt  Co.,  862  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
OIL    STORAGE    AND    DISTRIBUTING    STA- 
TIONS ,    ^ 

S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  631  Howard  St.. 
San   Francisco;    830    S.   Los  Angeles   St.,   Lo« 
Angeles. 
OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  ^     , 

Western   Office   Equipment   Co.,   467    Market   St., 
San   Francisco. 

F.    W.    Wentworth   &    Co.,    539    Market    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
ORNAMENTAL    IRON    AND    BRONZE 

California    Artistic     Metal    and     Wire    Co.,     349 
Seventh     St.,     San     Francisco.  .      . 

Palm   Iron   &   Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

C.  J.  Hillard  Company,  Inc.,   19th  and  Minnesota 
Sts.,    San   Francisco.  . 

Schrader   Iron   Works,    Inc.,    1247    Harrison    St., 
San    Francisco. 


KNITTLE-CASHEL  CO.,  Inc. 

HEATING  CONTRACTORS 


STEAM  HEATING 
HOT  WATER  HEATING 


VENTILATING 
POWER  PLANTS 


1820-22  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 


(;ENERAL  PIPE  WORK 
REP  A.I  RING 

Phone  West  964 
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On  Your  Best  Work  Specify 


CAL-PA-CO 

FOR  CONCRETE  BUILDINGS. 


DAMPSTOP  (Outside) 
\VASHABLE    WALL    (Inside) 

Everything  Reliable  in  PAINT  and  VARNISH 

CALIFORNIA  PAINT  COMPANY,      OAKLAND,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  SINCE    1865  SAN   FRANCISCO   OFFICE,    MONADNOCK    BUILDING 

ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFICATION  INDEX-Continued 


OVERHEAD    CARRYING    SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72    Fremont    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Richards-Wilcox     Mfg.     Co.,    Aurora,    111.,    and 
Underwood  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
PAINT  FOR  STEEL  STRUCTURES,  BRIDGES. 
ETC. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Cisco. 

Anti-Rust  Coatings.  The  Glidden  Co.,  123 
Hooper    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Premier  Graphite  Paint  and  Pioneer  Brand  Red 
Lead,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company,  No.  1  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Wadsworth,   Howland   Co.,   makers  of  Bay   State 
Brick     and     Cement     Coating,     Boston,     Mass. 
Hambley  &  Son,  Distributors  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles. 
PAINTING,   TINTING,    ETC. 

I.  R.  Kissel,  1747  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

D.  Zelinsky  &  Sons,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Tormey  Co.,   681   Geary  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Fick  Bros.,  475  Haight  St.,  San  Francisco. 
PAINTS,    OILS,   ETC. 

California  Paint  Company  (see  advertisement 
above). 

Magner  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Bass-Hueter  Paint  Co.,  Mission,  near  Fourth 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

The  Brininstool  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  the  Haslett 
Warehouse,  310  California  St.,   San   Francisco. 

The  Glidden  Company  of  California,  123  Hooper 
St.,    San   Francisco. 

R.  N.  Nason  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,   Portland  and   Seattle. 

W.    P.    Fuller   &    Co.,    all   principal    Coast    cities. 

"Satinette,"  Standard  Varnish  Works,  55  Ste- 
venson   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Palace    Hardware    Co.,     581     Market    St.,     San 
Francisco. 
PANELS  AND  VENEER 

White  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
PARTITIONS— FOLDING   AND   ROLLING 

J.     G.     Wilson     Corporation,     600     Metropolitan 
Bldg.,    Los    Angeles;    Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co., 
Underwood   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
PENCILS 

Eberhard    Faber,    Monadnock    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
PIPE— STEEL  AND   WROUGHT   IRON 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.,  444  Market  St., 
San  Francisco;  1758  N.  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. 

George   H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,   San    Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison   Sts., 
Oakland. 
PLASTER   CONTRACTORS 

A.  Knowles,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

MacGruer  &  Simpson,  540  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Tarnes   F.    Smith.   273   Minna   St.,   San   Francisco. 
PLT^TBTNG   CONTRACTORS 

Alex   Coleman.    706   Ellis   St.,    San    Francisco. 


Gilley-Schmid  Company  .198  Otis  St., [.San  Francisco 

Hateley  &  Hateley,   Mitau  Bldg.,   Sacramento. 

A.   Lettich,  365   Fell   St.,   San  Francisco. 

Scott  Co.,  Inc.,  243   Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Wm.    F.    Wilson   Co.,   328   Mason   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
PLUMBING  FIXTURES.   MATERIALS,   ETC. 

California  Steam  &  Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  671 
Fifth   St.,   San   Francisco. 

Jas.  B.  Clow,  plumbing,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 

Crane  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Gilley-Schmid  Company,  198  Otis  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co.,  857  Folsom  St., 
San    Francisco. 

H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Company,  635  Mis 
sion    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  64  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  D.  H.  Gulick,  selling 
agent,   553   Mission  St.,   San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.,  67  New 
Montgomery    St.,    San    Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Ftancisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

Wm.  F.  Wilson  Co.,  328  Mason  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Whale-bone-ite   Fixtures,   sold  by   E.    C.   Whalen, 

325  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
POWER  LAWN  MOWERS 

H.    U.    Carter    Motor    Co.,    52    Beale    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
POWER  PLANTS 

KniUle-Cashel  Co.,  Inc.,  1820  Ellis  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
POWER    TRANSMITTING    MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried,   San   Francisco,   Los  Angeles, 
Portland,    Ore.,    and    Seattle,    Wash. 
PUMPS 

Chicago  Pump  Co.,  represented  by  Garnett. 
Young  &  Co.,  612  Howard  St.,   San   Francisco. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70    Fremont   St.,    San    Frnncism. 

Dow-Herriman  Company,  140  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco;    factory,    Petaluma. 

Simonds  Machinery  Co.,  117  New  Montgomery 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Ocean  Shore  Iron  Works,  558  Eighth  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Company,  851-853  Fol- 
som  St.,    San    Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company.  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

Wooden  &   Little,   33-41    Fremont    St.,   San   Fran- 
ci?co. 
PUMPS— HAND    OR    POWER,    FOR    OIL   AND 
GASOLINE 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc..  612  Howard  St.. 
San    Francisco. 

Dow-Herriman  Co.,  140  Howard  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  631  Howard  St.. 
San  Francisco;  830  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los 
Angeles. 


R.J.Davis 

District  Sales 
Agent 

Complete  stocks  carried  at:     171-173  Second  St.,  San  Francisco;  906  So.  Hope  St.,  Los  Angele? 


A. C.  Motors 
and  Fans 
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Yards  I X'^'^'^^'  ^^^-  Phone  KEARNY  2074 

''^'^*'*  1  BRENTWOOD,  CAL. 

PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.  J.  RUSSELL,  Agent 

LUMBER 

SIMPLEX  SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SHINGLES 
Ship  Timbers,   Oil  Rigs  and 
Special  Bills  Cut   to   Order. 

16  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


from  tree  to  Consumer 

Pine  and  Redwood  Lumber 

SASH  DOORS  AND  MILL  WORK 

SUNSET  LUMBER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS— WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 
Main  Office  and  Yards: 

FIRST  AND  OAK  STREETS,  OAKLAND  Phone  Oakland  1820 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc. 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 
859-869  THIRD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Mills,  Port  Gamble,  Port  Ludlow  and  Utsalady,  Washington 

STORM  KING  and 
AMERICAN  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 

FURNACE  FITTINGS  AND  REPAIRS 

Montague  Range  &  Furnace  Company 

327-329  JESSIE  STREET  Phone  Garfield  1422  826-830  MISSION  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  ma(«»zinc. 
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PUMPS   (Continued) 

George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts..    San  Francisco;    10th   and  Harrison   Sts., 
Oakland. 
REFRIGERATORS 
McCray    Refrigerator    Company,    San    Francisco 
office.    Monadnock    Bldg. 

REVERSIBLE   WINDOWS 

Hauser   Window   Company,    157    Minna   St.,    San 
Francisco. 
ROOFING   CONTRACTORS 

Western  Roofing  Co.,  Inc.,  420  15th  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

ROOFING  AND  ROOFING  MATERIALS 

Bender  Roofing  Company,  Monadnock  Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 

"Malthoid"  and  "Ruberoid,"  manufactured  by 
Paraffine   Companies,   Inc.,   San  Francisco. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

RUBBER  TILING 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company,  518 
Mission    St.,    San    Francisco. 

SAFETY   TREADS 

Pacific  Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

SAND 

Del    Monte    White    Sand,    Del    Monte    Properties 
Co.,   401   Crocker   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
SASH  CORD 

Samson  Spot  Sash  Cord,  John  T.  Rowntree, 
Pacific  Coast  Agent,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

SCENIC  PAINTING— DROP   CURTAINS,   ETC. 
The    Edwin    H.     Flagg    Scenic    Co.,     1638    Long 
Beach  Ave.,   Los   Angeles. 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND    SUPPLIES 

C.   F.   Weber  &   Co.,   985   Market   St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco;   512    S.    Broadway,    Los  Angeles. 
Rucker-Fuller   Desk   Company,    677   Mission    St., 
San   Francisco. 

SHEATHING    AND    SOUND    DEADENING 
Samuel  Cabot   Mfg.   Co.,   Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land,   Tacoma   and    Spokane. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Tas.  A.  Nelson,  517   Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
SHINGLE   STAINS 

Bass-Hueter  Paint   Company,   all   principal   Coast 

cities. 
Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  sold  by  Pacific  Building 

Materials  Co.,   525   Market  St.,   San  Francicco. 
Fuller's  Pioneer  Shingle   Stains,  made  by  W.   P. 

Fuller  &  Co.,   San  Francisco. 
Argonaut   Shingle   Stains.     The  Glidden   Co.,    123 

Hooper    St.,    San    Francisco. 

SINKS— COMPOSITION 

Petrium  Sanitary  Sink  Co.,  Fifth  and  Page  Sts., 
Berkeley. 

SKYLIGHTS 

H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Jas.  A.   Nelson,  517  Sixth  St..   San  Francisco. 
STATIONERY  AND   SUPPLIES 

Schwabacher-Frey    Stationery    Co.,     609    Market 
St.,   San   Francisco. 
STEEL  HEATING  BOILERS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 

■)t\.T>    Fremont    St.,    San    Frant  isro. 
General   Boilers  Co.,   332   Monadnock  Bldg.,   San 
Francisco. 


STEEL  TANKS,  PIPE,   ETC. 

Ocean  Shore  Iron  Works,  558  Eighth  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Western     Pipe    &    Steel     Co.,    444     Market     St., 
San    Francisco. 
STEEL    AND    IRON— STRUCTURAL 

Central  Iron  Works,  621  Florida  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Dyer  Bros.,  17th  and  Kansas  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Mortenson  Construction  Co.,  19th  and  Indiana 
Sts.,    San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Rolling  Mills,  17th  and  Mississippi  Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

Palm   Iron   &   Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Western   Iron   Works,    141   Beale   St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. -    - 
STEEL   PRESERVATIVES 

Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.    1    Drumm    St., 
San   Francisco. 
STEEL  REINFORCING 

Badt-Falk  &  Co.,  Call-Post  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Gunn,  Carle  &  Co.,  Inc.,  444  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Truscon  Steel  Co.,  527  Tenth  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

W.     S.     Wetenhall     Co.,     725     Second     St.,     San 
Francisco 
STEEL   ROLLING   DOORS 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co.,  Pacific  Build- 
ing Materials  Co.,  agents.  Underwood  Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 

J.     G.     Wilson     Corporation,     600     Metropolitan 
Bldg.,   Los  Angeles. 
STEEL   SASH 

Bayley-Springfield  solid  steel  sash,  sold  by  Pa- 
cific Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco.  -       - 

"Fenestra,"  solid  steel  sash,  manufactured  by 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Direct  factory  sales  office,  Foxcroft 
Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

U.    S.    Metal   Products   Company,    330  Tenth   St., 
San    Francisco. 
STEEL    WHEELBARROWS 

Champion   and   California  steel   brands,   made  by 
Western     Iron     Works,     141     Beale     St.,     San 
Francisco.    - 
STORE  FRONTS 

The    Kawneer     Compan3%     West     Berkeley,     Cali- 
fornia. 
SUMP  AND  BILGE  PUMPS 

California  Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 
70-72   Fremont   St.,   San   Francisco. 
SWITCHES 

Wemco    Safety    Switch,    manufactured    and    sold 
by   W.    E.    Mushet   Co.,   502   Mission    St..    San 
Francisco. 
TANKS    FOR    OIL,    GASOLINE,    KEROSENE, 
ETC. 

S.  F.  'Bowser  &  Co..  Inc.,  612  Howard  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,   631   Howard   St., 
San    Francisco;    830    S.    Los    Angeles    St.,    Los 
Angeles. 
TANKS— REDWOOD 

Redwood   Manufactures   Co.,     Hobart   Bldg.,   San 
Francisco. 
TELEPHONE  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 

Bittmann  &  Battee,  745  Folsom  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Direct  Line  Telephone  Co.,  320  Market  St., 
San    Francisco. 


STEEL  SASH    —    FIRE  DOORS    —     SHEET  METAL 

Kalamein,  Copper  and  Bronze  Doors  and  Trim  Sheet  Metal  Work  of  Every  Description 

FIRE  PROTECTION  PRODUCTS  CO. 

3117-3119  TWENTIETH  STREET.  Near  Harrison.  SAN  FRANCISCO.         Phone  Mission  2607 
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THEATER  AND   OPERA   CHAIRS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  365  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co.,  677  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

THERMOSTATS     FOR    HEAT     REGULATION 
Johnson    Service,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

TILES,  MOSAICS,  MANTELS,   ETC. 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827-831  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

TILE  FOR   ROOFING 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
TRANSMISSION  MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  Portland. 

VACUUM    CLEANERS 

United  Electric  Cornpany,  Canton,  O.,  manu- 
facturers of  Tuec  Cleaners,  sold  in  California 
by  San  Francisco  Compressed  Air  Cleaning 
Co.,  Stockton  and  Sutter  Sts.,   San  Francisco. 

VALVES— PIPES  AND  FITTINGS 

California    Steam    &    Plumbing    Supply    Co.,    671 

Fifth   St.,    San   Francisco. 
Crane   Radiator   Valves,   manufactured   by   Crane 

Co.,   Second  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
Sloane  Valves,  sold  by  E.   C.   Whalen,  325   Mon- 

adnock   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Grinnell   Co.,   453   Mission   St.,   San   Francisco. - 
O.   M.   Simmons  Co.,   115  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 

H.    Mueller    Mfg.    Co.,    635    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 
George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 

Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th    and   Harrison   Sts., 

Oakland. 

VALVE  PACKING 

N.  H.  Cook  Belting  Co.,  317  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

VARNISHES 

California     Paint     Company,     1797    Twelfth     St., 

Oakland. 
W.  P.  Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

Portland   and    Seattle. 
S.   F.  Pioneer  Varnish  Works,   816  Mission  St., 

San   Francisco. 
The    Glidden     Company,     123    Hooper     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Standard    Varnish   Works,  55    Stevenson    St.,  San 

Francisco. 

VENETIAN   BLINDS.   AWNINGS,    ETC. 

C.   F.   Weber  &   Co.,   985   Market   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Western   Blind  &   Screen   Co.,   2702   Long   Beach 
Ave.,   Los   Angeles. 

VENTILATORS 

H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Power  &  Pike  Co.,  22-24  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 
VITREOUS   CHINAWARE 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Company,  67  New  Mont- 
gomery  St.,    San    Francisco. 
WALL  BEDS,   SEATS,   ETC. 

Marshall    &     Stearns     Co.,     1154     Phelan     Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 
WALL  BOARD 

"Amiwud"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  The 
Parafifine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
"Liberty"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  bv  Kev- 
Hold  Plaster  Lath  Co.,  148  Hooper  St..  San 
Francisco. 


WALL  PAINT 

Nason's    Opaque    Flat    Finish,    manufactured    bv 

R.   N.    Nason   &   Co.,   San  Francisco,   Portland 

and    Los    Angeles. 
San-A-Cote    and    Vel-va-Cote,    manufactured  ■  by 

the   Brininstool   Co.,   Los  Angeles. 

WALL  PAPER  AND   DRAPERIES 

Beach-Robinson    Co.,    239    Geary   St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,   681   Geary  St.,   San  Francisco. 

W.    &   J.    Sloane,    216-228    Sutter   St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Uhl  Bros.,  San  Francisco. 

WATERPROOFING  FOR  CONCRETE,  BRICK, 
ETC. 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &   Co.,    San   Francisco. 

Bay  State  Brick  &  Cement  Coating,  manufactured 
by  Wadsworth,  Howland  Co.,  Boston;  Hambley 
&  Son.,  Distributors  for  Northern  and  South- 
ern California. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  .Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional  Bank   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land, Tacoma  and   Spokane. 

WATER    SUPPLY   SYSTEMS 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  System — Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  agents,  117  New  Montgomery  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Company,  851-853  Folsom 
St.,    San   Francisco. 

WHEELBARROWS— STEEL 

Western  Iron  Works,  Beale  and  Main  Sts.,  San 
Francisco. 

WHITE  CEMENT 

"Atlas   White,"   see  coast  agencies,   page    127. 
"Medusa   Wfiite,"   sold  by  Pacific   INIaterials   Co., 
L^nderwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

WHITE  ENAMEL 

"Gold  Seal,"  manufactured  and  sold  by  Bass- 
Hueter   Paint    Co.      All    principal    Coast  cities. 

Velvet  White  Enamel.  The  Glidden  Company, 
123   Hooper   St.,    San   Francisco. 

"Silkenwhite,"  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 
San    Francisco. 

"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnish    Works,    55    Ste- 
venson   St.,    San    Francisco. 
WINDOW  SHADES 

W.    &   J.    Sloane,   216-228    Sutter   St..    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
WINDOWS,   REVERSIBLE,   CASEMENT,   ETC. 

Hauser  Window  Co.,  157  Minna  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Kawneer  Company,  West  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia.     (Simplex   Fixtures.) 

J.  G.  Wilson  Corporation,  600  Metropolitan 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  Waterliouse-Wilcox  Co.. 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

WIRE  FABRIC 

U.    S.    Steel    Products    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Clinton    Wire    Lath,    sold   by   L.    O.    Norris,    140 
Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 
WIRE  FENCE 

Standard  Fence  Co.,  310   IJth  St.,  Oakland. 

WOOD   MANTELS 

Fink  &   Schindler,   218   13th   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Mangrum   &   Otter,   827    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 


MOLINE  HEAT 


Hobart  Building 


San  Francisco 


TELEPHONE  SUTTER  3818 
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PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 

Architects  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  Showrooms,  553-555 
Mission  Street,  San  Francisco;  D.  H.  GuHck,  Sales  Agent.  Los  Angeles 
Office,   1001  Central  Building;   J.  R.  Mayhew,  Sales  Agent. 

-\  Mott  Company  of  California 


MOTT 


1iiHi«^3' 


Mueller  ^ 
brass  goods 

Recognized  as  the  Standard  of  excellence 
in  plumbing.  It  pays  to  use  them,  and 
other  Mueller  Brass  Goods.  The  first 
cost  is  practically  their  last  cost. 

H.  Mueller  Mig.  Co. 

635  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Automatic  Fire  Sprinklers 

Protect  your  bmlding  and  business  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire  and  reduce   your   Insurance  Rate. 

Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 


FIRE  PROTECTION  ENGINEERS 


424-440  HOWARD  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
272  STEUART  STREET 


GENERAL  BOILERS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  OF   SALES 
Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  Patented  Steel  Portable  Double  Return  Tube 

Low  Pressure  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Boilers 

Pacific  Steel  Circulating  Tanks 

Pacific  Steel  Tank  Heaters  and  Storage  Tanks 

General  Office  and  Plant;  WAUKEGAN,  ILLS. 

Sales  Offices:  322  Monadnock  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  1310  South  Hill  St.,  LOS  ANGELES, 

CALIFORNIA.  A.  W.  MERRILL,  Manager 


When  writing  to   Advertisers  please  mention   this  magazine. 
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Residence  of  F.  J.  Cobb,  Montgomery  Drive,  Portland,  Oregon 


lA.  E.  Doyle,  cArchitect 
oA.  E.  Chambers.  Painter" 


Finished  with  Fuller's  Silkenwhite  Enamel 
and  Fuller's  Forty^  for  Finishing 


•    *- 


FULLER'S 

Silkenwhite  Enamel 

For  Interior  and  Exterior  Use 

The  whitest,  most  lustrous  and  best 
■wearing  Enamel  made.  The  perfect 
flowing  properties  of  Silkenwhite 
eliminate    laps    and    brush    marks. 

SILKENWHITE 

Dries  with  a  full,  brilliant,  intense 
■white  gloss,  and  produces  a  fine  por- 
celain-like surface. 

Manufactured  by 

W.  P.  FULLER  ^  CO. 


"Silkenwhite  Enamel 

is  made  in  a  Gloss  and  also  a 

perfect  EGG-SHELL   FINISH" 


"When   writing  to  Advertisers  please  inentioii   this   mairaziiu 
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CHICAGO 
SILENT 
SIGNAL 
HOSPITAL 
SYSTEMS 


GARNETT  YOUNG 
AND    COMPANY 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Engineers 
612  HOWARD  STREET 
SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Seattle    -    Los  Angeles    -    Portland 


Hospital   Silent   Call   Sy^ems 


^UNDREDS  of  hospitals  all  over 
'^^  the  country  are  equipped  with 
these  efficient,  time-saving  Systems. 
In  far-off  China,  Greece  and  other 
foreign  countries  also,  there  are  hos- 
pitals installed  with  Holtzer-Cabot 
Systems.  Representative  architects 
invariably  specify  this  system  because 
of ,  its  Simplicity,  Flexibility  and 
Safety. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  walls  but  the 
wires — the  whole  of  the  operating 
mechanism  is  in  the  Locking  Button; 
any  station  may  be  instantly  changed 
by  just  plugging  in  another  cord  and 
button.  This  simple,  safe  locking 
button  is  exclusive  to  Holtzer-Cabot 
Systems. 


Xh  e 


HoltzerCabotElectricC? 


BO    S  T   O  N  . 


MASS 


BITTMANN  &  BATTEE,  Inc.,  Agents 


745  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Douglas  4405 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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You  Can  Let  Your  Clients  Say: 

''Good    Bye    Garbage    Man!" 

by  the  installation  of  the 


The  Maley  Four  Flat  Building 
551  So.  Gramercy  St.,  Los  Angeles 

THE  KERJfER 
JMCIMERMTOR 
Is  built  Into  the 
base  of  the  chim= 
ney  when  the 
house  is  erected. 
Consunt  es  no 
space  on  living 
floors:  requires 
but  little  added 
masonry. 


n 


ERNE 


"Bviilt  -  in-  tHe-CHi 


imney 


R 


INCINERATOR 

Successful  domestic  incineration  is  an 
accomplished  fact  in  new  homes  and 
apartments  that  are  equipped  with 
the  Kerner  Incinerator.  It  burns  all 
garbage  and  household  waste,  news- 
papers, wrapping  paper,  faded  flowers 
without  the  use  of  any  commercial  fuel 
— not  one  penny  for  operating  costs! 

The  dry  waste  thrown  in  the  hopper  door  is 
lighted  at  intervals  and  in  burning  dries  the 
wet  waste  so  it  also  becomes  fuel.  Cans,  bot- 
tles and  other  non-combustible  matter  are 
dried,  sterilized  and  later  dropped  into  the  pit. 

SANITARY  CONVENIENT 

ECONOMICAL  ODORLESS 


Kerner  Incinerator  Co. 

77  O'Farrdl  St.     Factory,  38  Stanford  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

600  Metropolitan  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

See  Page  1132  -  Sweet's  Catalog 


Millwork  Manufactured 
and  delivered  anywhere 


Plans  or  Lists  sent  us   for  Estimates  will 
have  Careful   and  Immediate  Attention 


DUDFIELD  LUMBER 


JNO.  DUDFIELD 

President  and  Manager 


COMPANY 


JOSEPH  A.  JURY 

Sicrctary  &   Mill  Supt. 


Main  Office,  Yard  and  Planing  Mill  — PALO  ALTO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  iniiKazino. 
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|iijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiii rMiiiiiiininriiiiiiniiiiiiiii tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiim jiiiiriuiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii^ 

San -a- Cote  | 

(GLOSS— Can  be  Scrubbed)  I 

AN  INTERIOR  WALL  FINISH  | 

For  bath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  cffice  and  | 

public  buildings.    Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and  contractors  about  this  | 

durable,  sanitary,  washable,  economical  wall  covering.     Brininstool  makes  a  | 

paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  purposely  good.  = 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES  I 

i                                           COLOR  GRINDERS  AND  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS  i 

i          Distributors— The    Brininstool    Co.,    1174    Phelan    Bldg.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. ;    The  i 

=      Brininstool  Co.,   222  Abington  Bldg.,   Portland,   Ore.;   Schutz  Paint  Co.,   Fresno,   Cal.;  | 

i      Schneider,   Chappell  &   Jones,   Sacramento,   Cal.;    Salt   Lake   Glass  &   Paint  Co.,   Salt  i 

I      Lake   City,    Utah;    Griffin    Paint   Co.,    Ogden,    Utah;    Campbell    Hardware    Co.,    First  I 

I      and    Madison    Sts.,     Seattle,     Wash.;     Imperial    Valley    Hardware    Co.,     El    Centro,  = 

E      Calexico,   Imperial,   Brawley,   Seeley,   Cal.;    Spokane   Hardware  Co.,    Spokane,   Wash.;  = 

I      Continental  Paint  Company,  328  South  First  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal.;   Los  Angeles  Wall-  i 

=      paper  &  Paint  Co.,  525  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  H.  A.  Berger,  3838   13th  St.,  | 

I      San  Diego,  Cal.;  H.   L.  Christian,  Blythe,  Cal.;   Ezra  Thayer,   Phoenix,  Ariz.;   Miami  | 

I      Lumber  &  Supply  Co.,  Miami,  Ariz.  | 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiif? 


To  get  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  use 

"RELIANCE  HANGERS"  and  "Reliance-Grant"  Controllers 

These  insure  fast  service,  practically  noiseless 
and  slamless  doors. 

Reliance-Grant  Elevator  Equipment  Corp'n 

PARK  AVENUE  AND  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  .Agents 
Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.  -------  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works       -----------    Portland,  Ore. 

D.  E.  Fryer  &  Company  -  -  -  -         Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Wash,  and  Great  Falls,  Mont. 


FOR  ALL 
FINISHING 
REQUIREMENTS 


THE 

IMMACULATE 
WHITE  ENAMEL 


VARNISHES 


ENAMEL 


Standard  Varnish  Works 

GENERAL  OFFICES:    NEW  YORK  -  90  WEST  STREET 
BRANCHES :  LONDON   SAN  FRANCISCO  •  PARIS  •  MELBOURNE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICES  Z  WAREHOUSE  55  STEVENSON  STREET  


When  writing  to   Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazin*. 
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|>>|>||>>| ii" > iiiiiiiiiii iiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii mill Ill mil I mi iiimimimiii iiiiii miiiiiimiimiiiiiiimimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimii: 

I  Bungalow  Building  Blox  I 

Hollow  Building  Tile 
Hollow  Partition  Tile 

I                                                 California  Brick  Co.  | 

I                                                                                604  Mission  Street  | 

I                                                                                          San  Francisco,  Cal.  I 


Red  Ruffled  Face  Brick 
Paving  Brick 
Step  and  Walk 
Brick 


BRICK 

Enamel  Brick 
Buff  and  Old  Gold 
Pressed  Brick 


Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works 

604  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fire  Brick   and 
Molded  Fire  Tile 


I  Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

=iiimmm timiii iimiiiimimii iiiimiiiiiniiiiiiiii iiiiimimiimiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiii iiiiMiiriiiiiiiiiiiHiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiif: 
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FULLER  &  GOEPP 

32  Page  St. 
Telephone  Market  499 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


MIRRORS,  ART  AND  LEADED  GLASS 

Dealers  in  White  Glass  for  Table  Tops,  Counter  Tops, 

Sink  Backs  &  Etc. 


Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators 


"MADE    IN    SAN   FRANCISCO" 

Factory  and  Warehouse,  166-180  Seventh 
Street,  San  Francisco.    Phone  Kearny  66 


SPENCER   ELEVATOR   COMPANY 


RA-D0^""-RADIATORS 

ALL  CAST  IRON— 3  Sizes  (3,  5,  and  7  Sections) 

The    Ideal    "Year -Round"    Heating   System 
For  The  Home — New  or  Old 

Easiest  and  Cheapest  to  Install 
Lowest  Operating  Cost 

BAIRD-BAILHACHE    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
478  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco  'Phone  Sutter  6858 


When  writing  to   Advertisers  please  mention   this   magazine. 
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OLD   MISSION 

PORTLAND   CEMENT 

COMPANY 


OLD  MISSION 


Each  shipment  of  "OLD  MISSION"  Portland  Cement  is 
guaranteed  not  only  to  equal  but  to  surpass  all  requirements  of 
the  standard  specifications  for  Portland  Cement  as  adopted  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  and  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials.  A  Guarantee  Certificate  is  mailed  with  the  bill  of 
lading  of  each  car,  giving  number  of  car,  date  packed,  and 
number   of   barrels,    over   the   signature   of    the   chief   chemist. 


8000  SACKS  DAILY 


SALES  OFFICE: 

MILLS  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PHONE  SUTTER  3075 


PLANT: 

SAN   JUAN,  CAL. 


When    writiner   to   AdvertiserB    please    mention    this    magazine. 
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VULCANITE 

Famous  for  Quality 


SLATE-SURFACED 

RED    OR    GREEN 
ASPHALT   ROOFING 

A  roofing  that  has  been  manufactured  in  eleven  different  factories  in  five  different 
countries,  covering  a  period  of  over  70  years. 

A  roofing  that  is  patented  in  eight  countries  and  which  has  been  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal,  and  in  some  cases  the  Medal  of  Honor  at  International  Expositions — is 
worth  your  consideration. 

The  Vulcanite  Roofing  Company 

Roofing  Division  of  the  Beaver  Board  Companies 

16TH  AND  TEXAS  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Keep  Down  Insurance  Premiums 
SPECIFY 

SAINO  FIRE  DOORS 

Standard  Automatic  Sliding  or  Swinging  Fire  Doors. 
Tested  and  Labeled  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

STEEL  SASH  AND  HOLLOW  METAL 
UNDERWRITERS    WINDOWS 

U.  S.  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

326-338  Tenth  Street,  San  Francisco 


Building  for 

Goodyear  Rubber  Company, 

San  Francisco 

A.  M.  Milwain,  Architect 

Plenty  of  light  and  good 
ventilation  made  possible 
by  the  use  of 

HAUSER  WINDOWS 

Manufactured  and  installed   by 

Hauser  Window 
Company 

157  MINNA  STREET, 
Phone  Kearny  3706    SAN  FRANCISCO 


When   writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention    this   magazine. 
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REFRIGSRATORS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


MANY  of  the  leading  architects. and  builders  have 
long  been  specifying   McCray   Refrigerators — 
and  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  McCray  gives  years  and  years  of  unequalled  service. 

McCray  Refrigerators  are  different  in  construction  from  other 
refrigerators.  They  are  the  result  of  years  of  careful  study  by 
refrigeration  engineers.  Homes,  hotels,  clubs,  hospitals,  factory 
cafeterias,  stores  and"  markets  from  Maine  to  California  have 
found  by  experience  that  the  McCray  is  correct  in  principle^ 
because'  cold,  dry  air  in  every  compartment  is  assured. 

Many  architects  are  much  interested  in  machine  refrigeration — 
and  in  this  connection  it  may  well  be  noted  that  McCray 
Refrigerators  can  be  arranged  for  either  ice  or  mechanical  refrig- 
eration. Another  special  feature  is  the  outside  icing  plan  for 
residence  refrigerators. 

Our  Service  Department  is  always  ready  to  co-operate  with 
architects  in  the  making  of  blue  prints.  The  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions of  our  draftsmen  are  at  your  service.  Let  us  assist  you  in 
drawing  detailed  specifications -for  McCray  equipment. 

Your  Files  should  contain  our  new  catalogs — No.  95  for  Resi- 
dences;  No.  52  for  Hotels,  Restaurants,  Clubs,  Hospitals  and 
Institutions:  No.   71    for  Grocery  Stores;  No.  63  for  Markets; 


No.  74  for  Florists. 


'Looik  us  up  in  Sweet's' 


McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

5062  LAKE  STREET.  KENDALLVILLE,  INDIANA 

Salesrooms  In  Principal  Cities 


iml 
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INTERLOCKING  RUBBER  TILING 


The  Elevator  Floor 

whether  in  Office  Building,  Hotel  or 
Department  Store,  is  subjected  to  a 
great  deal  of  wear  and  tear. 


—  SPECIFY  — 


INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER  TILING 


and    you've 

provided 

your  client's 

building  with 

a  Durable, 

Economical, 

Practical, 

material  that  is  sure  to  give   satisfaction.     Twenty   tons 

installed  in  the  Standard  Oil  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Stock  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery. 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 

NEW    YORK 

San  Francisco  Branch    519  MISSION  ST.   Phone  Douglas  1837 

Small  booklet  of  designs  mailed  on  request. 


ATTRACTIVE  HOMES 


BEAUTIFUL  Stucco  Exteriors  for 
Residential  Work  made  possible 
by  using  a  combination  of 

DEL  MONTE 
WHITE  SAND 

and 

FAN  SHELL 
BEACH  SAND 

■with 

WHITE  PORTLAND  CEMENT 


STUCCO  RESIDENCE,  SAN  JOSE 
Wm.  H.  Weeks,  Architect 


Del  Monte  Properties  Co. 


Phone  Sutter  6130 


401  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Residence,    Guilford   Wood, 

Denver,  Colo., Medusa  White 

Exterior. 


Manufacturers    of    Medusa 

Waterproofing  ayid  Medusa 

White  and  Grey    Cement — 

Plain  and  Waterproofed. 


Pacific  Coast  Distributors: 
Pacific  Materials   Co.,  San 

Francisco,  California. 
Riverside  Portland  Cement 
Co.jLos  Angeles,  California. 
A.  McMillan  &  Company, 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Galbraith    &    Company, 

Seattle,  Washington. 


Beautiful  as  the  Day 
It  Was  Built 

EVERY  home  builder  seeks  and  cherishes  the  delightful 
charm  and  elegance  of  a  white  stucco  house. 
Stucco  is  moderate  in  cost  and_  lends  itself  readily  to  the 
expression  of  the  architect's  vision. 

Stucco  made  with  Medusa  Waterproofed  White  Cement 
is  lasting  in  its  beauty.  Watertight  through  and  through, 
it  is  proof  against  efflorescence  and  permanent  in  the  purity 
of  its  white  color. 

To  make  sure  that  the  buildings  you  design  remain  as 
beautiful  as  the  day  they  were  built,  insist  on  Medusa 
Waterproofed  White  Cement. 

The  Sandusky  Cement  Company 

Department  P  Clcvclaud,   Ohio 


Wlion   writing;'   to   Advortisers   pliMsc   mcntioii    this   m;i,L;-;i/.in.'. 
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Electrical  Time-keeping  Devices 


solves  the  time  problem  for 
Schools,  Factories,  Banks, 
Hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  It  does  away  with 
the  nuisance  of  winding, 
setting  and  oiling  individual 
clocks,  maintains  accurate 
and  uniform  time  through- 
out the  building,  sounds 
opening  and  closing  time 
automatically  and,  when 
properly  made  and  installed, 
operates  with  the  utmost 
reliability. 


"STANDARD" 

ELECTRIC  TIME  SYSTEMS 

have  reached  their  present  stage  of  high  dependabihty 
through  thirty-five  years  of  use  in  hundreds  of  instal- 
lations and  having  a  direct  branch  office  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  render  immediate 
service  to  its  various  installations  throughout  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


The  Standard  Electric  Time  Company 


Telephone 
SUTTER  241 


461  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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THE  HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


>,HE  interior  of  a  Home  should 
have  those  little  touches  of  re- 
finement that    come    with    the 
co-operation  of  an  experienced 
interior  decorator. 

CONSULT    US 

Decorative  ideas,  artistic  framing,  byba- 
mopa  ware,  floor  lamps,  table  lamps, 
chair  lamps,  lamp  shades,  mirrors,  can- 
dlesticks, decorated  candles,  book-ends, 
store  window  fixtures,  odd  furniture, 
pictures,  Emma  B.  Freeman's  Prints, 
pieces  in  unique  colorings  and  indefinite 
carvings  and  other  objects  of  art. 

FREEMAN  ART  SHOP 

386   SUTTER   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Sutter  1593 


ecLCi 


om'iz^o^z  loo 


^ecova/MVi  and  r^'tcyMi/ievi. 

caanion,   O.    cOervc/t 

239  ^ea.->cy,  ,9^eiceet,    3d  ^oo'tc 

U'nV.o'n.   Jaicafe 


ADD  CHEER  and  COMFORT 

to  the  Home  by  having  a 

WELL   DESIGNED   INTERIOR 

Before  Completing  Your  Plans,  CONSULT 

SONNENSCHEIN  BROS. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

Furniture  and  Draperies  Made  to  Order 

Factory 

718  NATOMA  ST.,  Phone  cy^arket  1145 

Show  and  Salesroom 
470  SUTTERo  ST.,   Phone  Kearny    2051 


The  Finishing  Touch 
of  Right  Building  — 

F.  A.  TAYLOR  CO. 

251  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 
Second  Floor  ^  Mercedes  Bldg. 


Hand-made 

Furniture, 

Rugs, 

Hangings, 

Upholstering, 

Decorating, 

Wall  Paper. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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We  GOLD  MEDAL 
MAIL  CHUTE 


INSTALLED    IN 

THE    NEW 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

CITY   HALL 

AND  THE 

WHITE    MARBLE 

MERRITT 

BUILDING, 

LOS   ANGELES 

Given  highest  award  at 
Panama  -  Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  1915. 

Waterhousc-WilcoxCo. 

California 
Representatives 

523  Market  Street 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

331  I  4th  Street. 

LOS  ANGELES 

F.  T.  CROWE  &CO. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

THE  J.  Mccracken  co. 

Portland,  Oregon 

AmericanMailing 

Device 

Corporation 


LIBERTY 

MMUBOA^D 

MANutACTUREO    61^ 

KEY- HOLD  PLASTER  LATH  COMPANY 


A  Fibered  Gypsum  Plaster  that  will  not 
shrink,  warp  or  buckle. 

Resists  Fire,  Moisture,  Heat  and  Cold. 

Key-hold  plaster  lath  possesses  a  perfect 
mechanical  key — admitted  for  fire  proof  con- 
struction in  all  classes  of  buildings. 

KEY-HOLD  PLASTER  LATH  CO. 

Office  and  Factory 

148  Hooper  St.  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  5767 


CRANE 

CAST    IRON 
BRASS 
CAST   STEEL 
FERROSTEEL 


FLANGED   FITTINGS 


We  have  the  largest  line  of  patterns 
lor  flanged  fittings  for  low  pressure, 
standard,  extra  heavy,  hydraulic,  su- 
perheated and  extreme  hydraulic  pres- 
sures, ranging  in  size  from  one-inch 
to  sixty-inch,  and  for  working  pres- 
sures from  fifty  pounds  to  three  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  dimensions  of  the  low  pressure, 
standard  and  extra  heavy  fittings  are 
in  accordance  with  the  1915  American 
Standard. 

Castings  for  special  fittings  also  may 
be  made  at  a  minimum  expense  owing 
to  our  large  equipment  of  special  pat- 
terns which  may  be  altered  at  very  low 
cost. 

CRANE   CO. 


YOU  KNOW  that  a  building 
should  be  watertight  and 

WE  KNOW  that  it  can  be 
made  so  with 

IMPERIAL 

WATERPROOFING 


LOOK.   FOB 


THE    LABEL 


If  your  building  is  leaking  through 
the  walls  or  around  the  windows,  or 
if  the  Basement  walls  are  wet  below 
ground  — call  up  SUTTER  978. 
IMPERIAL  WATERPROOFING 
is  manufactured  by  BROOKS  & 
DOERR,  460  7th  St.,  San  Francisco 

REED   BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

Phone  Sutter  978 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

3419  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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Six  Years  Young 


The  original  WAYNE  equipment 
for  storing  and  dispensing  gaso- 
line and  oils,  installed  six  years 

ago  in  this  New  York  garage,  is  today 
giving  accurate  and  speedy  service.  In 
Wayne  pumps  the  delicate  adjustment 
essential  for  accuracy  is  combined  with 
a  durability  that  assures  satisfaction 
for  years  and  years. 
There  is  a  Wayne  System  for  every  need 
of  the  public  garage.  The  service  of 
Wayne  engineers  in  advising  and  plan- 
ning is  yours  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co. 

746  Canal  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

San  Francisco  Office  Los  Angeles  Office 

631-633  Howard  St.      830  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Phone  Garfield  1350  Phone  Main  1600 


^m 


S  y  s  t  e  XXX  s 


A  SMOOTH  RUNNING  NOISELESS  DOOR 
IS  THE  DELIGHT  OF  THE  HOUSE-WIFE 


j^     Burkhalter  Apartments, 
i.      Berkeley,  California 

James  W.  Plachek, 
Architect. 


Your  Apartment 
House  will  rent 
more  readily  and 
will  STAY  rented 
if  it  is  equipped 


-WITH- 


PITCHER     DOOR     HANGERS 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

NATIONAL  MILL  &  LUMBER  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazin*- 
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diriiiiiiiiiiiinjJiijiiiiiniiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiJiriiiniiiiiiiJiriJiriJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijji: 


I  TT'S  not   enough  to  say  "Good    For 
I  All  Time"  unless  there  is  something 

I  back    of   it.      ^  There    is    in  this    case. 

=  ^Vermont  Marble    already  has   an  un- 

I  blemished  record  of  over  one  hundred 

I  and  fifty  years.     ^  We  know  what  it  will     : 

I  do.     It's    not    necessary  to   guess  at  it. 

I  ^  And  our  quarries  in  Alaska  and  Texas 

I  are  also  proving  themselves.  ^So  please 

I  don't  think  of  "Good  for  All  Time"  as     I 

I  merely  a  happy  phrase. 

j  IT'S  THE  MARK  OF   A  SERVICE,     j 

I  It    means   exactly    what    it   says. 

I  VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY  | 

=  PROCTOR,  VERMONT 

I  San  Francisco     -      Portland      -      Tacoma 

rrjiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiniriiiriiiriJiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiii riiiiiii i nil i iiiiiiiir 


Fire  Extinguishers 


To  adequately  pro- 
tect homes,  offices, 
and  factories  install 
f  re  extinguishers  at 
fre  ^uent    interv^als. 


Fire  prevention  and 
protection  equip- 
ment of  every 
description. 


American-LaFrance  FIRE 
ENGINE  Company,  inc. 


151  New  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco 


141  So.  Hill  St 
Los  Angeles 

16th  and  Marshall  Sts 
Portland,  Ore. 


A  Bargain  in  Files- 


HOLDS 
20,000 
letters.That's 
the  capacity  of 
this  special  four- 
drawer  file,  de- 
signed and  built 
to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  steel  stor- 
age at  less  than  the 
price  of  high  grade 
wood.  See  it  today. 


STEEL 
EQUIPMENT 

Phone  Douglas  1183 

Western  Office  Equipment  Co. 

467  Market  Street         -         San  Francisco 


EASY   TO   LAY 

Great  quantities  of  Clinton  Elec- 
trically Welded  Fabric  can  be  laid 
in  a  very  short  time  with  absolute 
assurance  that  every  strand  of  wire 
is  in  its  proper  position.  It  elimin- 
ates all  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
spacing-   and   wiring-   loose   rods. 


L.  A.  NORRIS  COMPANY 

140  Townsend  St.,   San  Franeisco 

Phone  Kearny  5375 


NS^ff. 


jfTf 


M 


GiilNTO. 

Electrically  Welded  \Vire  Fabric 
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Think  of  the  Doorways  in  Your  Homes! 

Think  of  the  beauty,  con  enience  and  economy  you  can  impart  to  those  door- 
ways by   providing   them  with 

RICHARDS-WILCOX  House  DOOR  HANGERS 

The  dining  room  doorway  illustrated  is  only  one  example  of  a  happy  applica- 
tion of  R-W  House  Door  Hangers. 

Closed,  this  doorway  gives  the 
artistic  appearance  of  French 
doors.  Note  how  the  glass  paneling 
harmonizes  with  the^lass  paneling 
of  the  cabinet  doors. 

Open,  the  door  is  out  o,'  the  way 
and  out  of  sight. 

The  pantry  door  is  another  ex- 
ample of  a  frequently  difficult 
problem  solved  by  R-W  House 
Door  Hardware. 

There  are  others :  Closet  doors— 
parlor  doors — hall  doors. 

Illustrated  folder  OF-13,  entitled  "Vanish- 
ing House  Doors"  and  individual  information 
sent  without  obligation. 


The    Nation's    Housing   Conditions 
Demand    ECONOMY    in    Building 

Economy  in  expense  and  economy  in  space.  Portal 
Wall  Beds  are  timely  space  and  cost  savers  meeting 
this  national  need.  Everywhere  architects  and  con- 
tractors who  build  wisely  plan  their  apartments  with 


PORTAL 
WALL  BEDS 


Marshall  &  Stearns  Co. 

>VALL  BEDS 

"Highest  Award  Always" 

Crescent  Apartments,    Ellis  and  Hyde 

Streets,  San  Francisco  1 152  Phelan  Building  1774  Broadway 

Equipped  with  WALL  BEDS  San  Francisco  Oakland 
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T\7E  are  proud  of  the  marvelous 
^    achievements    of    American 
Architects;    proud  of  our  share  .-i^^-- 

in  their  success;  proud  also  that  our    cVV-^-.'' 

VAN  DYKE  ??^^!l!l 

rank    among    America's    foremost 
accompUshments. 

Samples  of  your  favorite  degrees  and 
an  artist  eraser  sent  upon  request  on 
your  business  stationery.  Address  us 
at  37  Greenpoint  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

EBERHARD  FABER 

"The   Oldest    Pencil  Factory   in  America" 
NEW   YORK 
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A  Rich,  Velvety  White  Enamel 


-and  a  less  expensive 
enameling    method 


SET  your  enamel  ideal  high.  Demand 
the  richest,  most  dehcate  effect  you 
can  get.  Meet  the  modern  trend 
from  the  glaring,  high-gloss  enameled 
finish  with  Glidden  Velvet  White 
Enamel. 

Glidden  Velvet  gives  you  the  soft, 
smooth,'semi-gloss  finish — just  the  tone 
that  harmonizes  with  the  furnishings  in 
the  better  homes. 

Years  of  wear  will  prove  its  durability. 
Rub  it  or  scrub  it  and  it  stands  the  test. 
A  ''prove  it"  panel  will  be  sent  you  on 
request. 

Glidden  Velvet  White  Enamel  is  the 
true  economy  enamel.  Apply  only  four 
coats  instead  of  seven  and  there's  no 
rubbing  necessary.  It's  the  most  natural 
white  enamel  you  can  get. 

THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 

123  to  169  Hooper  Street,  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


San  Francisco 


'Factories 
Cleveland  Toronto  Reading 


Branches 
New  York    Chicago    Kansas  City    Boston  Pittsburgh  London 

STOCKS  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Velwf  White  Enamel 
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UHL  BROS.,  Inc 

DOMESTIC  AND  IMPORTED  WALL  PAPERS 
UHL  PAINTS— VARNISHES— ENAMELS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Murphy  Varnish  Co's  Architectural  and  Automobile 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


OAKLAND 


LOS  ANGELES 


PORTLAND 


VARNISHES 
EMAMELS 

SEATTLE 


LEADER    WATER    SYSTEM 


No  country  home  is  complete 
without  this  modern  water 
system.  Running  water  under 
pressure  whenever  and  wher- 
ever needed.  Convenient,  eco- 
nomical, sanitary. 

Pacific    Pump   &   Supply 
Company,  Distributors 

851-853  Folsom  Street 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


\s3 


GOVERNMENT    STANDARD 

LOCKS   AND   BUILDERS' 
HARDWARE 

Will   Equip  40  New   Buildings 
Air  Defense  Station,    Presidio. 

PALACE  HARDWARE  CO. 


LORBIN 


"San  Francisco's  Leading  Hardware  Store" 


581   MARKET  STREET.     SUTTER  6060 


Pack  your  Radiator  Valves  with 

Palmetto  Twist  Packing 

It  can  be  unstranded  to  fit  any 
size  valve.     It  does  not  get  hard. 

H.  N.  COOK  BEL  riNG  CO. 

401-433  Howard  St.          San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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.OdNTY  COURT  : 


When    you  -  -^"^-      ; 

consider  the  ^ ; 

fact   that  WESTERN  ^=ii 

VENETIAN  BLINDS 

take  the  place  of  both  awning  and 
window  shade  and  will  last  practi- 
cally as  long  as  the  building  stands  you'll  realize  that 
they  are  the  logical  equipment  for  modern  buildings 
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United  States 
Steel  Products  Co, 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


SELLERS  of  the  products  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co.,  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co., 
Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co.,  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  and  Railroad  Co.,  Trenton  Iron  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Structural  Steel  for  Every  Purpose — 
Bridges,  Railway  and  Highway — "Triangle 
Mesh"  Wire  Concrete  Reinforcement — 
Plain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  Bars — 
Plates,  Shapes  and  Sheets  of  Every  De- 
scription— Rails,  Splice  Bars,  Bolts,  Nuts, 
etc.  —  Wrought  Pipe,  Trolley  Poles  — 
Frogs,  Switches  and  Crossings  for  Steam 
Railway  and  Street  Railway  —  "Shelby" 
Seamless  Boiler  Tubes  and  Mechanical 
Tubing- — "Americore"  and  "Globe"  Rub- 
ber Covered  Wire  and  Cables — "Reliance" 
Weatherproof  Copper  and  Iron  Line  Wire 
— "American"  Wire  Rope,  Rail  Bonds, 
Springs,  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poul- 
try   Netting — Tramways,   etc. 


United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

OFFICES       AND       WAREHOUSES       AT 

San  Francisco  -   Los  Angeles  -  Portland   -   Seattle 
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Bowser  Oil  and  Gasoline  Storage  Systems 

Are  a  necessity  always,  to  make  the  garage  complete  — 
safe  —  convenient  —  and  a  saving  proposition. 
Bowser  Equipment  is  Fire-Proof,   Theft-Proof,  Dirt-Proof 
and  Loss-Proof.    Because  it  is  built  to  meet  Underwriters'- 
inspections  —  with  every  convenience  and  oil  saving  device. 

Write  or  phone  us  at  once  for  complete  information. 

S,  F.  BOWSER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

San  Francisco  Office:  612  Howard  St.     Telephone  Douglas  4323 
Sales  Offices  in  All  Centers  —  Representatives  Everywhere 


BY  INVrTATiCM 
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Walls  Hnished-wHh  CaboVs  Old  Virginia  White 
Roof  finished  with  No.  346  Dark  Gray  Cieosote  Stain 
Walter  Boschen.  Architect.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


The  Latest 

Country-house 

Color-schemes 

An  especially  appropriate  and  har- 
monious exterior  color  -  treatment 
has  been  developed  for  the  digni- 
fied and  beautiful  type  of  country- 
house  that  our  leading  architects 
have  now  firmly  established, in  place 
of  the  fifty-seven  varieties  that  have 
prevailed  in  recent  years. 

Cabot's  Old  Virginia  Wiiite, 

for  the  walls 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  in 

greens  or  dark  gray,  for  the  roofs 


The  soft,  brilliant  "whitewash  white"  of  the  Old  Virginia  White  is  particularly  suita- 
ble for  this  type  of  house,  and  the  rich  greens  and  velvety  dark  gray  stains  harmonize 
perfectly  for  the  roof,  with  the  old  New  England  dark  green  blinds. 

Samples  and  information  sent  on  request 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,   Waterproof  Cement,  and  Brick  Stain 
"Ouilt"  Conservo  Wood  Preservative,  Damp-Proofing 
Protective  Paints,  Waterproofing,  etc. 
Pacific  Bulldins  Materials  Co.,  San  Francisco  S.  W.  R.  Dally,  Seattle 

Waterhouse- Wilcox  Co.,  Los  Angeles  Timms,  Cress  &  Co..  Portland 
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CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Architect,  William  B.  Ittner  Contractors,  Pike  «•  Cook  Co.  -  Glazed  by  Forman,  Ford  S'  Co. 

Completely  equipped  with  American  Window  Glass  Co.'s  Double  Strength  AA  Quality 

First  Choice  of  Leading  Architects 

Because  of  its  absolute  dependability,  American  Windo.v  Glass  has  been  used  in 

many  fine  buildings.  Our  care  in  inspection  practically  eliminates  all  unperfections 

and  assures  uniformity  in  thickness. 


American  Window  Glass  Co.,  General  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


The  above  Trade- Mark 
appears  on  every  light 


DOMESTIC   SALES    OFFICES 

New  York.  220  Filth  Avenue 
Chicag-o.  1011  Peoples  Gaa  Building- 
Boston,  Mass.,  4.3  Tremont  Street 
San  Frandseo,  Cal.,  .34;1  Montg-om- 

ery  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1303  Syndicate  Trust 

Building- 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  440  North  Main  St. 
New  Orleans.  La.,  904  Hennen  Bldg. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  1408  Candler  Building- 


EXPORT   SALES   OFFICES 

Havana.  Cuba,  Apartado  No.  930 

Buenos  Aires.  Argentina 

Mexico  City,  Mex.,  Apartado  Postal 

No.  237 
Barranquilla,  Colombia 
Bogota.  Colombia 
Valparaiso,  Chile 
Lima.  Peru 
Toronto,   Canada,   205   Continental 

Life  Building 


i!lllllllililllllllllllllllll IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIillllllllllllllllll^ 

I        Highest  Quality  Finest  Workmanship       = 


Remco 

Redwood 

Tanks 


Underwriters  —  Standard  —  Specials 

All  dimensions  and  capacities 

Towers    Designed    and    Erected 

For  Prices,  Data  or  Estimates  Phone  GARFIELD   1910 


I     Redwood  Manufacturers  Company    | 

=  SOLE  MAKERS  = 

2  Hobart  Building,   San   Francisco  ^ 

fiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 
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JOHNSON'S   ROTARY   CRUDE  OIL  BURNER 

Can  be  installed  in  any  BOILER  or  FURNACE 

Gives  Satisfactory  Results.     Simple  to  Operate — 

Automatic — Safe.     Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this 

Oil  Burner. 

S.  T.  JOHNSON  CO. 
1337  Mission  Street      -     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

^     Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  28  Phone  Market  2759  burner  in  operation 

Agencies:       SEATTLE  LOS  ANGELES  FRESNO  SAN  DIEGO  SACRAMENTO 

Member  of  the  Oil  Burners  Manufacturers'  Association  of  California. 


Fess  System  Turbine  Fuel  Oil  Burner 

The  latest  word  in  the  science  of  burning  fuel 
oil  in   an    efficient    and    economical    method 

Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  20 

FESS  SYSTEM  CO.,  Inc. 


1310  s.  HILL  ST.,  218-220  Natoma  Street,  San  Francisco 

LOS  ANGELES 

Member  of  the  Oil  Burners  Manufacturers'  Association  of   Califor 


HOUSTON, 
TEXAS 


OIL  BURNER  EQUIPMENTS 

Low  Pressure  Air  and  Rotary  Mechanical  Atomizing  Types 

Refrigerating  and  Ice-Making  Machines 

Direct  Expansion  and  Brine  Circulating  Systems 

T.  P.  JARVIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
275  Connecticut  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone  Market  3397 

Member  of  the  Oil  Burners  Manufacturers'  Association  of  California. 


SIMPLICITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION  together  with 
SUCCESSFUL  and   ECONOMIC  OPERATION  of 

SIMPLEX  BURNERS 

reported  by  their  many  users,  is  the  best  recommenda- 
tion we  can  furnish  to  those  desiring  crude  oil  burners. 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner 


n^EMARK  r^  FIFTH  AND  PARKER  STREETS 

Phone  BERKELEY  6389     V.xOmpany    BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Member  of  the  Oil   Burners  Manufacturers'   Association   of   California. 
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Pump  Governors 

Oil  Burner  Governors 
Reducing  Valves 
Safety  Valves 
Oil  Valves 

Blowoff  Valves 
Boiler  Feed  Water 
Regulators 


Oil  Pumping  Sets 

Little  Giant  Improved 
Oil  Burners 
Duplex  Oil  Pumps 
Rotary  Oil  Pumps 
Oil  Heaters 
Draft  Gauges 
Boiler  Feed  Pumps 


G.  E.  WITT  CO.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS 


862-864  HOWARD  ST. 


Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
Phone  Douglas  4404  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CABOTS  "QUILT" 

SOUND  DEADEINIINQ  USED  IIN 


Department  School — Modesto. 
Lowell  School — San  Jose. 
Grammar  School — Kingsburg. 
Horace  Mann  School— San  Jose. 
Jefferson  School — Fresno. 
Longfellow  School — Fresno. 


RECEINT  SALES 


PACIFIC 

]VIATERIAUS  CO. 

525  Market  St.  San  Francisco 


A.  F.  EDWARDS.  President  J.A.MACKENZIE  CHAS.  F.  EISELE  j^sst.  Managers 

J.  M.  FABBRIS,  Vice-President  Secretary  J.  RUBIOLO  / 

AMERICAN 
MARBLE  &  MOSAIC  CO. 

25-29  Columbia  Square,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Market  5070 
Factory  on  Canal,  South  San  Francisco       Telephone  South  San  Francisco  161 


DETROIT  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Detroit 

Direct  Factory  Branch,  68  Post  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone  Sutter  1250 
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The  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

By  FREDERICK  JENNINGS 

IT  is  doubtful  whether  many  cities  of  this  country  can  show  as  interesting  a 
group  of  buildings  and  of  as  high  a  standard  of  architecture,  as  those  selected 
in  Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  jury  appointed  by  the  Southern  California 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  The  reproductions  in  this 
number  indicate  to  what  a  high  degree  the  arts  of  Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture  have  been  carried,  which,  as  the  jury  says  in  its  report,  "augurs 
well  for  the  advancement  of  these  arts  not  only  in  California,  but  throughout 
the  whole  nation." 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  highest  expression  of  architecture  in  Los  Angeles 
was  found  to  be  in  residence  work.  It  is  a  city  which  has  for  many  years  been 
famous  for  its  homes,  and  justly  so.  The  interesting  thing,  however,  is  the 
great  number  of  fine  small  houses  found,  showing  that  the  architects  of  one 
city  at  least  have  discovered  a  way  to  turn  their  attention  to  small  house  archi- 
tecture, in  greater  degree  than  seems  to  have  been  done  in  most  of  America. 

Probably  because  the  city  has  grown  so  fast  and  because  of  the  great  demand 
upon  it  for  other  public  works,  there  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  a  notice- 
able lack  of  fine  public  buildings  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  jury  found  so  few  that  could  be  listed  as  "most  notable."  In  a  great 
many  cities  the  notable  examples  of  architecture  will  include  a  consideraltle 
number  of  fine  public  structures,  on  which  the  best  architects,  those  most  cai^alile 
of  getting  a  remarkable  result,  are  more  often  employed. 

The  greater  the  appreciation  of  and  interest  in  good  architecture  the  more 
of  it  we  may  expect  throughout  the  country.  And  the  decade  we  are  entering 
seems  likely  to  see  greater  advancement  in  the  art  of  architecture,  landscape 
architecture  and  sculpture  than  in  any  previous  period  of  our  history. 
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The  following  is  the  final  report  of  the  jury  appointed  by  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects,  to  pass  on  the  most  notable 
examples  of  architecture  and  landscape  architecture  in  Los  Angeles* : 

The  Most  Notable  Examples  of  Architecture  and   Landscape  Architecture  in  Los 
Angeles — (Final  report  of  the  jury) 

To  the  Southern  California  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects: 

The  jury  named  by  the  Chapter  to  select,  in  its  opinion,  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  architecture,  the  five  most  notable  examples  of  landscape  architecture,  the  three  most 
notable  examples  of  public  sculpture,  and  the  five  most  notable  examples  of  small  houses 
— all  to  be  found  within  twenty  miles  of  Los  Angeles  City  Hall — met  for  six  successive 
days  from  April  8th  to  13th,  1920,  inclusive.  They  visited  in  a  body  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  vicinity,  and  carefully  noted  all  buildings,  parks,  gardens  and  sculpture  that  seemed 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Members  of  the  Chapter  had  nominated  182  buildings,  43  gardens  and  parks  and  9 
sculptures,  which  they  thought  should  be  considered.  These  were  viewed  once,  in  some 
cases  several  times,  and  their  relative  merits  weighed,  with  the  exception  of  two  resi- 
dences, to  which  the  jury,  through  some  misunderstanding,  was  denied  admission.  In 
going  over  the  prescribed  area,  the  jury  also  noted  42  additional  buildings  and  four  addi- 
tional gardens,  which  seemed  worthy  of  equal  consideration.  With  the  field  thus  carefully 
reviewed  we  believe  that  few,  if  any,  worthy  buildings,  gardens  or  sculptures  in  this  area 
were  overlooked  and  we  have  endeavored  to  give  a  strictly  impartial  judgment  of  what 
we  saw. 

Members  of  the  jury  are  personally  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  work 
of  a  number  of  the  most  gifted  and  prominent  members  of  the  Chapter  is  to  be  found 
outside  of  the  20  miles  radius  here  considered,  but  it  was  previously  agreed  that  it  was 
fairer  to  the  public  to  limit  the  discussion  to  an  area  within  the  reach  and  acquaintance 
of  most  of  the  people  of  the  city. 

The  jury's  instructions  were  that  "points  of  architecture  to  be  considered  are  usefulness, 
arrangement,  relation  of  exterior  design  to  interior  design,  beauty,  harmony  of  detail,' 
setting,  purpose,  color  and  appropriateness."  The  size  or  cost  of  a  structure  did  not 
unduly  influence  the  decisions,  and  in  fact  it  was  most  gratifying  to  find  some 
of  the  most  satisfactory  designs  in  the  smaller  houses  and  gardens.  Unfortunately  people 
are  often  misled,  on  account  of  the  massiveness  or  large  cost  of  a  structure,  into  thinking 
it  is  good  architecture. 

Aside  from  the  points  above  mentioned,  there  is  a  special  quality  possessed  by  some 

structures,   appealing  to  both  architects   and   laymen — the   elusive   quality  of   charm not 

easily  definable,  but  which  may  be  said  to  represent  the  soul  of  the  building.    A  structure 
often  embodies  this  quality  even  when  it  may  be  criticized  on  points  of  detail. 

All  types  of  buildings — commercial,  residential,  industrial,  educational,  religious,  public 
and  semi-public — were  compared  as  to  which  seemed  to  form,  relatively,  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  architecture.  The  final  lists  are  made  up  of  those  deemed  most  notable,  re- 
gardless of  type  or  use. 

Residence  architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as  shown  by  the  great  number  of  fine  examples 
mentioned  below,  is  relatively  of  a  higher  standard,  the  jury  believes,  than  that  found  in 
most  cities  of  the  country.  Compared  to  other  types  of  buildings  here,  residence  design 
seems  to  have  been  carried  to  a  greater  perfection.  Thus  five  of  the  ten  most  notable  ex- 
amples of  architecture  were  found  to  be  residences. 

As  in  many  cities,  commercial  buildings  in  Los  Angeles  do  not  seem,  as  yet,  to  have 
reached  comparatively  as  high  a  standard  of  architecture  as  that  shown  in  the  residential 
work.  After  carefully  surveying  all  buildings  of  the  downtown  area,  the  jury  cannot 
place  any  business  building  among  the  most  notable.  Los  Angeles  also  seems  distinctly 
lacking  in  adequate  or  notable  public  structures,  to  which  condition  of  affairs,  however 
the  library  and  schools  selected  prove  strong  exceptions.  '  ,  ' 

*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  photographs  were  not  available  of  the  Residence  at  1433  La  Brp 
avenue,  Hollywood,  selected  as  one  of  the  five  most  notable  small  houses,  nor  of  the  followinK  building 
and  gardens  given  honorable  mention  by  the  jury:  The  Eaton  residence,  Oak  Knoll,  and  Stevens  re^^ 
dence,  on  Oak  Grove  avenue,  Pasadena,  and  the  residence  at  3823  West  Seventh  street,  Los  Angeles  of 
which  Mr.  Robert  D.  Farquhar  was  the  architect;  Beverly  Station  gardens,  Beverly  Hills  of^which  Mr 
Myron  Hunt  was  the  architect  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Cook  the  landscape  architect;  the  Tapis  Vert  of  the 
Huntington  Estate  gardens,  Pasadena,  of  which  Mr.  Myron  Hunt  was  the  architect;  residence  at  14'7 
La  Brea  avenue,  Hollywood,  Mr.  W.  A.  McCutcheon,  designer;  Residence  at  434'shatto  street  Los 
Angeles;  Residence  at  7520  Hollywood  boulevard,  Hollywood,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Cline,  architect-  Bronson 
House  court,  1739  North  Bronson  avenue,  Hollywood;  and  Firenze  House  court,  5280  Sunset  boulevard 
Hollywood,  Mr.  W.  J.  Dodd,  architect.  ' 
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On  the  whole,  the  jury  was  much  impressed  with  the  extremely  high  character  of 
architecture  and  landscape  architecture  found.  It  augurs  well  for  the  advancement  of 
these  arts,  not  only  in  California,  but  throughout  the  whole  nation,  which  is  bound  to  feel 
the  influence  of  the  work  here.  In  the  jury's  opinion  many  of  the  buildings  and  gardens 
selected  will  compare  most  favorably  with  the  very  finest  that  this  country  has  produced. 

The  jury  regrets  that  it  was  unable  to  find  any  public  sculpture  within  the  prescribed 
area,  that  is,  the  twenty-mile  circle  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Hall,  which  it  considered  to  be 
entitled  to  a  first  award  of  merit,  judged  by  the  high  standards  set  by  the  artistic 
achievements  of  many  great  American  sculptors — such  as  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens, 
Daniel  Chester  French,  Frederick  Macmonnies,  George  Gray  Barnard,  Paul  Weyland 
Bartlett,  Charles  Henry  Neuhaus,  Tait  McKenzie,  or  of  others  of  similarly  recognized 
ability  and  works.    Therefore,  any  award  in  this  class  was  omitted. 

The  Ten  Most  Notable  Examples  of  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  your  jury  is  that  the  ten  most  notable  examples  of  archi- 
tecture are  as  follows  (the  order  is  alphabetical,  no  precedence  having  been  awarded)  : 

Annandale  Golf  Club  of  Pasadena; 

Eltinge  Residence,  Edendale; 

Glover  Residence,  327  S.  Normandie  street ; 

Halliday  Residence,  Adelaide  Drive,  Santa  Monica; 

Keeley  Residence,  908  Oak  Grove  avenue,  Pasadena ; 

Lincoln  Heights  Library,  Workman  street  and  Avenue  26 ; 

Paxton  Residence,  Orange  Grove  avenue  and  State  street,  Pasadena; 

San  Gabriel  Mission,  San  Gabriel; 

Santa  Monica  High  School,  Santa  Monica; 

State  University,  Southern  Branch,  Vermont  avenue. 

In  considering  the  reasons  for  these  selections,  the  jury  has  made  brief  note  of  each 
building,  as  follows : 


ENTRANCE  ANNANDALE  CioEl'  i  !A:B, 

Py\SADENA 

Reginald  D.  Johnson,  Architect 


One  of  the  ten  most'  notable  examples 
of  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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ANN  AND  ALE  GOLF  CLUB,  PASADENA 
Reginald  D.  Johnson,  Architect 


One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 


Plah   •"  .StcortD    Floor, 


Plan 


TiasT    rtooc 


Club   HouiE    rot   AripiAMDALe   Cotr  Club       ^riHAnoALE    CAUiFocrtiA 

EtCINALD    D    JOHMSOn       ARCHITECT  PA5ADtnA     CALIfOeniA 

scALt    T,.,h.„!     T    T    •?    T   T    ,,e. 
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Annandale  Golf  Club. — The  simplicity  and  grace  with  which  this  building  fits  its 
site  are  its  most  notable  points.  It  is  in  plaster  finish  and  rather  domestic  in  character. 
The  long  lines  of  roof  recall  the  similar  lines  of  the  nearby  ridges  very  pleasantly,  and 
being  on  the  crest  of  a  small  hill  looking  out  over  the  links,  the  building  commands 
attention  at  a  distance.  On  closer  view,  the  details  of  ornament,  doors,  windows,  etc.,  are 
found  to  be  admirable  both  in  design  and  proportion.  The  entire  place  has  an  air  of 
attractiveness  that  is  stimulating.  It  seems  to  thoroughly  express  the  Country  Club  idea. 
The  mass  and  coloring  of  the  building  seems  to  melt  harmoniously  into  the  picturesque 
landscape  of  the  Southern  California  hills  covered  with  vmdergrowth. 

On  the  interior,  the  large  rooms  are  cheerful  and  inviting,  opening  spaciously.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  decoration,  used  sparingly,  is  so  placed  as  to  count  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Probably  the  most  striking  effect  of  all,  however,  is  the  pleasing  impression  of 
lack  of  formality  everywhere,  although  the  details  of  design  on  closer  view  follow,  in 
general,  the  better  formal  traditions  of  renaissance  architecture.  The  plan  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms  is  excellent.  The  colors  of  exterior  and  interior  are  soft  and  restful, 
low  in  tone  without  lacking  life.  The  building  is,  in  fact,  a  notable  example  of  Country 
Club  architecture. 


LIVING  ROOM,  JULIAN  ELTIXCK  RESIDENCE,  EDENDALE 
Pierpont   and  Walter   S.   Davis,   Henry   F.   Withey,   Architects 


One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jurj'. 
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JULIAN  ELTINGE  RESIDENCE,  EDENDALE 

Pierpont  and  Walter   S.   Davis,  Henry  F.   Withey,   Architects 


One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 


Eltinge  House. — Here  is  a  plaster  house  in  Spanish  style,  designed  in  a  bold  yet  happy 
manner  bound  to  intrigue  the  senses  and  invite  the  interest  of  all  lovers  of  architecture. 
Brilliant  qualities  of  design  are  shown  both  inside  and  out  and  this  building  bids  fair  to 
long  remain  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Southern  California.  The  mellow  golden  yel- 
low color  of  the  exterior  and  the  decoration  of  the  interior  walls  must  excite  admiration. 
This  house  has  strong  character.  It  represents  probably  the  best  use  of  color  that  the  jury 
found — full  in  tone  and  applied  with  masterly  judgment  to  give  the  effect  desired.  The 
approach,  setting  and  planting  have  all  been  arranged  to  make  the  most  of  a  fine  hilltop 
site  and  view,  without  obvious  effort.  Each  detail  of  design  in  itself  also  has  an  individu- 
ality and  beauty  that  evidences  careful  study  and  consistent  execution.  Rough  plaster 
walls  are  brought  into  contrast  with  a  few  well  placed  iron  grills,  picked  out  in  color. 

Inside,  the  circular  entrance  hall  with  its  winding  staircase,  niches  and  decorated 
ceiling  is  beautifully  conceived  and  admirably  executed.  The  large  living  room,  the  upper 
stair  hall  and  a  number  of  other  rooms  have  each  been  designed  with  a  boldness  and  life 
that  is  invigorating,  the  effect  being  tremendously  heightened  by  the  diaper  patterns  and 
stenciled  designs  on  the  rough  plaster  finish  and  then  cleverly  touched  out  and  softened  to 
give  the  mellowness  generally  only  produced  by  age. 

The  jury  believes  that  the  success  with  whicli  both  house  and  garden  have  been 
handled  reflects  unusual  credit,  not  only  on  the  individual  designer,  but  also  on  the  whole 
profession  as  well,  and  is  a  remarkable  effort  in  a  style  particularly  adapted  to  this 
section. 
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ENTRANCE  HALL  AND  STAIR,  JULIAN  ELTINGE  RESIDENCE.  EDENDALE 
PIERPONT   AND   WALTER    S.    DAVIS,    HENRY    F.    WITHEY,    ARCHITECTS 


One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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SOUTH     APPROACH,     JULIAN     ELTINGE     RESIDENCE,      EDENDALE 
PIERPONT  AND  WALTER  S.  DAVIS,  HENRY  F.  WITHEY,  ARCHITECTS 


One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  W.  H.  GLOVER 
327  SOUTH  NORMANDIE  STREET 
DE  REMER  &  HEWITT,  ARCHITECTS 


One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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Glover  Residence. — A  good  plaster  house  in  Norman-French  EngHsh  composite  style. 
It  is  quite  different  in  tj^e  from  the  Eltinge  Residence,  and  of  a  more  formal  treatment. 
In  design,  it  follows  no  definite  precedent  but  its  character  is  distinctive.  There  is 
decided  strength  in  the  mass  of  the  exterior,  as  well  as  much  beauty.  The  plan  is  simple 
and  the  large  rooms  are  well  balanced.  This  residence  seems  to  the  jury  to  be  well  above 
the  ordinary,  even  in  comparison  with  the  many  other  fine  houses  of  different  style,  which 
have  been  given  mention.  It  is  refreshing  in  its  original  treatment,  for  a  city  residence  on 
a  constricted  site. 


RESIDEXCE  OF  \V.  H.  (,;LO\EI<,  3_7  SnLTn  X(.)in[.\NDIE  STREET 
De  Remer  &  Hewitt,  Architects 


One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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PATIO  OF  THE  HALLIQAY  RESIDENCE,  SANTA  MONICA 
Fierpont  and  Walter   S.   Davis,   Henry  F.   Withey,   Architects 


One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 


Halliday  Residence. — This  is  an  attractive  one-story  house,  in  the  Spanish  style,  Iniih 
around  an  open  patio  or  court.  The  exterior  is  a  warm  mauve  color.  The  roof  is  of  the 
mottled  Spanish  tile,  novi?  being  made  so  well  in  California.  Fullest  opportunity  has  been 
taken  by  the  architect  to  make  the  courtyard  and  garden  a  part  of  the  house  and  the 
result  has  been  most  successful.  The  details  of  iron  grills,  windows,  wooden  window 
grills,  etc.,  have  been  handled  with  the  sure  touch  of  an  art  of  high  character  and  the 
eye  runs  from  detail  to  detail  with  delight.  For  comparatively  so  small  a  home,  this 
residence  is  unusually  successful  in  execution.  The  entrance  doorway  is  a  bit  Churri- 
guerresque,  but  the  charm  of  color  and  refinement  of  detail  of  the  mantels,  mouldings  and 
beamed  ceiling  of  the  living  room  and  other  interiors,  are  original  and  in  rare  artistic 
spirit. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  MARY  KEELEY 
908  OAK  GROVE  AVENUE,  PASADENA 
ROBERT   D.    FARQUHAR,   ARCHITECT 


One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Architectu.e  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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Keeley  Residence. — A  white  Colonial  residence  of  simple,  yet  dignified  proportions, 
sitting  comfortably  to  the  ground.  This  is  a  good  example  of  a  more  formal  and  refined 
type  of  residence  architecture  than  is  inspired  from  the  Spanish  stjde,  yet  on  account  of 
that,  presenting  less  opportunity  for  the  fire,  life  and  play  of  color  and  shadow  offered  by 
the  bright  California  sunshine.  With  its  French  windows  and  terraces,  it  fits  well  into 
its  environment  and  shows  the  strong  feeling  for  closer  relation  of  house  and  garden, 
that  seems  so  obviously  a  thing  to  be  sought  in  this  garden  country. 


RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.'  MARY  KEELEY,  OAK  GROVE  AVENUE,  PASADENA 
Robert   D.   Farquhar,   Architect 


One  of  the  tea  most  notable  examples 
ot  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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FLOOR  PLAN  OF  LINCOLN  HEIGHTS  BRANCH  LIBRARY 

Workman  Street  and  Avenue  26 

Hibbard  &  Cody,  Architects 


One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 


Lincoln  Heights  Library.— This  branch  library  building  was  selected  because  of  its 
most  successful  solution  of  an  unusual  quarter  circle  plan  on  a  corner  lot.  and  because 
of  the  dignity,  large  scale  and  good  taste  with  which  it  is  carried  out.  Looking  into  the 
curved  facade,  the  building  appears  larger  and  more  monumental  than  the  ordinary 
structure  of  equal  size  as  usually  arranged.  On  the  interior,  the  floor  plan  gives  one  at- 
tendant, opposite  the  main  entrance,  control  and  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  reading  room 
and  stacks,  thus  solving  the  library  administration  problem  most  economically  and  satis- 
factorily. This  building  will  always  be  interesting  to  architectural  students  because  of  its 
unique  scheme  and  well  balanced  elements  of  design  in  the  facades. 
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EAU  ELEVATION,  LINCOLN  HEIGHTS  BRANCH  LIBRARY 
HIBBARD  &  CODY,  ARCHITECTS 


One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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READING  ROOM,  LINCOLN  HEIGHTS  BRANCH  LIBRARY 
HIBBARD  &  CODY,  ARCHITECTS 


One  of  Ihe  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Archit-jcture  in  Los  AnReles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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ENTRANCE,  RESIDENCE  OF  C.  F.  PAXTON,  ORANGE  GROVE  AVENUE,  PASADENA 
Reginald  D.  Johnson,  Architect 


One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 


Paxton  Residence—This  is  a  charming  plaster  house  in  the  Spanish  Renaissance  style, 
a  style  now  so  generally  being  developed  in  and  around  Los  Angeles.  The  Paxton  Resi- 
dence was  selected  from  among  a  number  of  others,  almost  equally  worthy  of  note,  because 
of  the  pleasmg  manner  in  which  it  fits  into  its  location  under  the  trees,  because  of  its 
mterest.ng  terrace  on  the  south  side  and  exterior  staircase,  and  because  its  scale  is  intimate 
and  homehke  without  a  loss  of  dignity  or  of  strength  of  design.  The  color  of  this  house 
IS  to  be  commended,  as  deviating  from  the  standard  Spanish  pink,  and  yet  being  most 
appropriate  to  the  style  and  setting  of  the  house. 
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Plah    or  3ccor\D    Floor. 


Plam    or    Fiu-ST    FuoOE. 


CEiiDEiMCE:     Foe    Me..    C.  f.  Paxtoh  -  Pa^adeiia    CAuiroeNiA 

RtCinALD      Er.     JOHMSOM      AeCHlTtCr  -  PASADtMA     C/\LIFOarilA 


One  of  the  ten  ni.ist  rotable  examples 
of  Architectin-e  in  Los  .Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Juvy. 
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OUTSIDE  STAIR,  RESIDENCE  OF  C.  F.  PAXTON,  PASADENA 
Reginald  D.  Johnson,  Architect 


One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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BELFRY,  SAN  GABRIEL  M1SSK.)N 
SAN  GABRIEL,  CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED,     SEPTEMBER    8,     1771 


One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Architecture  iu  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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CHURCH  ENTRANCE  AND  BALCONY  STAIRS,  SAN  GABRIEL  MISSION 
SAN  GABRIEL,   CALIFORNIA 


San  Gabriel  Mission. — A  Spanish  Mission  founded  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  in 
1771,  built  of  adobe  brick  and  tile,  baked  on  the  premises.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  inspiring 
old  pile  that  will  ever  live  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  notable  examples  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  Aside  from  its  great  historic  interest,  the  sturdy 
proportions  of  its  buttresses,  tower,  window  openings  and  interior  are  eloquent  reminders 
of  a  culture  and  art  resulting  from  long  ages  of  civilization  in  European  countries,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  background  or  foundation  for  whatever  we  may  do  here.  RenuMubering 
that  the  Mission  Fathers  did  not  have  any  trained  artisans  but  had  to  rely  chietly  on  half 
civilized  Indian  workmen,  who  could  not  run  a  moulding  straight  nur  make  dentils  for 
the  life  of  them,  it  is  surprising  how  dignified  and  beautiful  the  resulting  Mission  Iniild- 
ings  were.  The  belfry  of  San  Gabriel  is  a  rare  detail  of  architecture  to  bo  clu-rishod 
around  the  world.  Any  list  of  notable  buildings  in  Los  Angeles  would  W  incomplete  witb- 
out  inclusion  of  this  historic  monument. 
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HIGH   SCHOOL,   SANTA  MONICA 
Allison  &  Allison,   Architects 


One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 


Santa  Monica  High  School. — A  large  high  school  group,  of  brick  buildings  in  early 
Italian  style,  effectively  located  on  a  hill  dominating  the  whole  city  of  Santa  Monica, 
with  a  view  far  out  to  sea.  The  well  developed  ground  plan  has  been  so  splendidly 
adapted  to  the  site  that  the  main  elements  of  the  group  stand  out  in  monumental  form,  the 
entrance  doorway  and  square  tower  making  a  most  fitting  portal  to  the  inner  halls  of 
learning.  Fortunately  the  architect  had  the  courage  to  place  the  main  group  at  the  back 
end  of  the  site  on  the  high  ground,  .with  the  stadium  and  athletic  field  in  front.  The 
soft  reddish  tone  of  the  bricks,  which  are  laid  up  in  patterns,  gives  a  svirprisingly  rich 
texture  to  the  wall  surfaces,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  planting.  On  the  whole,  the  jury 
feels  that  this  is  probably  the  most  successful  high  school  group  in  the  West  and  any 
city  should  be  proud  to  have  attained  it.  Surely  such  a  magnificent  environment  must  have 
a  perpetual  influence  on  the  youth  who  for  four  of  the  most  formative  years  of  their 
lives  must  spend  the  principal  part  of  each  day  in  it.  So  monumental  and  important  is 
the  effect  of  these  buildings  that  it  seems  unfortunate  that  the  City  of  Santa  Monica  has 
not  opened  up  a  parkway  or  vista  on  the  center  axis  from  the  school  down  to  Ocean 
Boulevard.  Certainly  few  buildings  in  Southern  California  are  likely  to  make  a  stronger 
impression  on  visitors,  if  this  only  be  made  visible  to  the  great  number  who  continually 
pass  within  a  half  mile,  along  the  edge  of  the  sea. 
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LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SOUTHERN  BRANCH   (formerly  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School),  \'ERMONT  AVE. 

Allison  &  Allison,  Architects 


One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 


University  of  California — Southern  Branch. — This  group  of  brick  buildings,  formerly 
known  as  the  "Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School,"  is  in  the  early  Italian  style,  leaning  to 
Romanesque.  It  is  notable  architecture  conceived  in  a  big  way  and  is  probably  the  most 
harmonious  and  attractive  group  of  college  buildings  in  Southern  California,  if  not  in  the 
West.  Fortunately  the  buildings  had  the  advantage  of  all  being  designed  and  constructed 
at  the  same  time,  under  the  direction  of  one  architect.  The  group  plan,  which  seems  to 
have  been  well  studied  out  in  advance,  placed  the  fifteen  or  more  buildings  so  as  to  form 
a  campus  which  is  not  so  large  as  to  lose  the  sense  of  intimacy  or  character,  so  often  lack- 
ing in  American  collegiate  institutions.  The  result  is  decidedly  monumental  and  effective, 
showing  the  mass  of  the  buildings  to  the  best  advantage.  The  architect  fortunately 
emphasized  the  principal  vistas.  The  octagonal  tower  and  entrance  portico  of  the  main 
building  are  fine  architecture — large  in  feeling,  beautiful  in  proportion  and  monumental  in 
result.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  new  buildings  are  added  they  will  be  kept  rigidly  lo  tin- 
same  character  and  group  plan. 

Los  Angeles  has  here  a  masterpiece  of  architecture  of  which  it  may  well  he  proud. 
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LOOKING  ACROSS  THE  CAMPUS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  SOUTHERN  IJRANCH 

(Formerly  Los  Angeles   State  Normal   School). 
Allison  &  Allison,  Architects 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING,  UNIVERSITY   OF   CALIFORNIA, 
SOUTHERN  BRANCH    (formerly  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School) 
Allison  &  Allison,  Architects 
One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of    Architecture    in    Los    Angeles,    as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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One  of  the  ten  most  notable  examples 
of  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 


PLAN  OF  TIIK  CAMPUS.  UNRKUSriY 
OF  C.\I.I1'0RNL\,  S01TTIIF.RN  IIRANCII 
(F'ormerlv  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School) 
ALLISOivT   &  ALLISON.  ARflUTECTS 
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The  Five  Most  Notable  Examples  of  Landscape  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles 

The  five  most  notable  examples  of  landscape  architecture,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  jury,  are  as  follows,  alphabetically  arranged: 
Eltinge  Garden,  Baxter  street,  Edendale ; 
Fuller  Garden,  San  Raphael  Heights,  Pasadena; 
Herbert  Garden,  Ar^-gyo  Drive,  Pasadena ; 

Murphy  Italian  Garcflh-  (in  rear  of  residence),  2076  West  Adams  street,  Los  Angeles; 
Prentiss  Garden,  Hiflcrest  avenue,  Pasadena. 

Eltinge  Garden. — A  delighfful  small  formal  city  garden  in  Spanish  style,  like  the 
house,  to  which  it  forms  a  most  admirable  complement  and  setting.  Containing  about  an" 
acre  of  ground,  and  though  only  recently  planted,  this  garden  is  most  eminently  success- 
ful in  plan,  massing  of  plants,  arrangement  of  walks,  fountain,  pool  and  pergola.  It  offers 
more  harmony  and  restful  effect  to  the  visitor  than  many  of  the  large  estates  and  gardens 
viewed  by  the  jury.  It  seemed  that  here  landscape  art  had  been  carried  to  a  very  high 
point.  The  choice  of  plants  is  particularly  appropriate  and  adapted  to  the  production  of 
the  effect  desired.  This  is  quite  in  contrast  with  the  "museum  of  many  varieties"  idea 
which  has  been  so  ruinous  to  the  art  of  gardening  in  America.  There  is  much  hope  for 
more  real  small  garden  design  when  a  development  as  simple  as  this  can  be  done  so  well. 


ENTRANCE  STEPS,  GARDEN  OF  JULIAN  ELTINGE,  EnEND.XL 

Pierpont  and  Walter  S.  Davis,  H.  F.  Withey.  Architects 

Planting  by  Chas.   C.  vVdanis,  Landscape  Architect 


One  of  the  five  most  notable  examples  of 
Landscape  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles, 
as  selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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MOORISH  FOUNTAIN,  GARDEN  OF  JULIAN  ELTINGE,  EDENDALE 
PIERPONT  AND  WALTER  S.  DAVIS,  H.  F.  WITHEY,  ARCHITECTS 
PLANTING  BY  CHAS.  G.  ADAMS,  LANDSCAPE  ARCPIITECT 


One  of  the  five  most  notable  examples  of 
J^andscape  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles, 
as  selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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\"IEVV   FR(JAI   THE  LcxiGIA,   FULLER  GARDEN,  PASADENA 
Pail!  G.  Thiene,  Landscape  Architect 


LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  HOUSE,  FULLER  GARDEN,  PASADENA 
Paul  G.  Thiene,  Landscape  Architect 


One  of  the  five  most  notable  examples  of 
Landscape  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles, 
as  selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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Fuller  Garden. — A  rambling  country  garden  of  the  so-called  natural  type,  quite  in 
contrast  to  the  more  formal  arrangement  of  the  smaller  Eltinge  Garden — yet  with  quite 
a  distinct  appeal.  Here,  in  a  few  acres,  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  have  been  grouped  with 
an  art  to  riA^al  nature  and  all  worked  in  with  judgment  to  produce  open  lawns  and  massed 
backgrounds  in  just  the  right  proportion.  While  still  a  young  garden,  it  gives  great 
promise.  Many  older  gardens  seen  might  perhaps  have  displaced  it  on  the  list  had  they 
not  seemed  to  have  been  altered  and  interrupted,  with  changes  from  the  original  com- 
plete design  which  impaired  their  attractiveness.  This  garden  is  full  of  charm  and  most 
refreshing  in  character. 


GARDEN  UF  W.  P.  HERBERT,  ARROYO  DRI\'E.  PASADENA 


One  of  the  five  most  notable  examples  of 
Landscape  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles, 
as  selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 


Herbert  Garden. — A  small  garden  in  the  natural  style,  which  makes  the  most  of  fine 
oaks  and  intelligent  placing  of  an  attractive  house.  Its  open  vistas  and  simple  terraces 
express  the  feeling  of  home.  It  is  all  so  pleasing,  restful  and  harmonious  as  to  invite 
leisure,  and  the  masses  of  planting  are  warm  in  color.  On  the  whole,  this  garden  forms 
an  admirable  example  of  the  landscape  art  of  a  simple  country  place. 
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THE  FOUXTAIN,  GARDEN  OF  \V.  P.  HERBERT,  ARROYO  DRIVE,  PASADENA 


One  of  the  five  most  notable  examples  of 
Landscape  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles 
.' s  selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 


Murphy  Garden.— A  formal  Italian  garden  of  pleasing  proportions,  well  planted,  bor~ 
dered  with  walls  and  balustrades  and  having  an  attractive  pergola  at  the  lower  end.  The 
planting  has  been  most  satisfactorily  regulated  to  conform  with  the  formal  lines  of  the 
garden  treatment,  with  just  the  right  amount  of  accent  at  focal  points.  There  are  many 
exquisite  points  about  it  but  the  garden  is  somewhat  detracted  from  by  the  house,  which: 
is  not  so  successful  in  design. 
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THE   FORMAL  GARDEN,   iVIURPlIY   RESIDENCE,   WEST   ADAMS    STREET 
Wilbur  D.  Cook,  Landscape  Architect 


VIEW  FROM  THE  LOGGIA,  MURPHY  RESIDENCE,  WEST  APAMS  SrUEKr 
Wilbur  D.  Cook,  Landscape  Architect 
One  of  the  fivf.  most  notable  examples  of 
Landscape  Architecture  in   Los  Angeles, 
as  selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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STEPS  LEADING  TO  THE  LOWER  GARDEN 
GARDENS  OF  MRS.  FRANCIS  F.  PRENTISS,  PASADENA 
Greene  &  Greene,  Architects 


One  of  the  five  most  notable  examples  of 
Landscape  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles, 
as  selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 


Prentiss  Garden. — A  very  fine  garden  with  formal  features,  showing  a  mixture  of 
styles,  but  altogether  charming  in  result.  The  planting  of  the  area  between  the  house  and 
the  street  is  here  specially  to  be  commended  as  developing  in  a  most  delightful  way  the 
expression  of  the  architecture.  A  native  ravine  behind  the  house  has  been  converted  into 
a  lower  garden  retreat  of  loveliest  impression.  Stairway,  fountain  and  pool  are  so  agree- 
ably arranged  as  to  give  unusual  interest,  with  surroundings  of  foliage  into  which  all 
seems  to  fit  most  naturally.    This  is  a  garden  to  recall  with  pleasure. 
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The  Five  Most  Notable  Small  Houses  in  Los  Angeles 

Good  small  houses  are  after  all  of  paramount  importance  to  Los  Angeles,  for  this 
city  is  noted  the  world  over  as  a  city  of  small  homes.  Many  are  the  compact,  neatly  de- 
signed houses  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  a  large  number  of  them  employ  the 
art  of  building  in  a  manner  to  merit  calling  them  distinctly  good  architecture.  Their 
attractiveness  lies  in  good  proportion,  careful  spacing  of  openings,  and  restrained  use  of 
detail  and  color. 

The  jury  has  found  great  pleasure  in  observing  the  increasing  proportion  of  well  de- 
signed small  houses  among  those  recently  erected ;  and  it  considers  the  following  five  to  be 
the  most  notable  of  those  seen,  alphabetically  arranged : 

Bonestell  Residence,  230  N.  Ridgewood  avenue; 

Davis  Residence,  2114  Estrella  avenue; 

Lyon  Residence,  1907  Highland  avenue,  Hollywood ; 

Residence,  1058  South  Manhattan  street; 

Residence,  1433  La  Brea  avenue. 


POOL  IN  THE  LOWER  GARDEN,  GARDENS  OF  MRS.  F.  F.  :5RENTISS,  PASADENA 
Greene  &  Gi'eene,  Architects 


One  of  the  five  most  notable  examples  of 
Landscape  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles, 
as  selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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BONESTELL  RESIDENCE,  230  N.  RIDGWOOD  AVE. 
Pierpont  and   Walter   S.   Davis,   Henry  F.   Withey,   Architects 


One  of  tlie  five  most  notable  examples  of 
Small  House  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles 
as  selected  by  the  recent  Jurv. 
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Bonestell  Residence. — A  Colonial  type  bungalow  of  somewhat  different  plan  than  the 
ordinary.  The  details  in  the  living  room,  mantels,  mouldings  and  decorations  throughout, 
while  of  the  simplest  kind,  make  it  an  example  of  notable  small  house  architecture. 


GARDEN  VIEW,  RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  PIERPONT   I). WIS,  I'.Sru  I'.l.l.A   AN'EXl'E 
Pierpont  Davis,  Arcliitcct 

One  of  the  five  most  notable  examples  of 
Small  House  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles, 
as  selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 


Davis  Residence. — A  modified  Colonial  cottage  of  fine  proportion,  in  unusually  good 
taste.  The  nice  handling  of  roof,  windows  and  doors  and  sinu.)lo  interior  .irranscments 
attract  the  attention  and  compel  admiration.  It  is  a  modest  iionu'  of  a  type  nt  wliicli  tlierc 
should  be  inore  in  the  West. 
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FRONT  ELEVATION,  LYON  RESIDENCE,   1907  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  HOLLYWOOD 
Pierpont  and  Walter  S.   Davis,  H.   F.   Withey,  Architects 


One  of  the  fi\^e  tnost  notable  examples  of 
Small  House  Arcliitecture  in  Los  Angeles, 
as  selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 


PLAN,  LYON  RESIDENCE,  HOLLYWOOD 
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Lyon  Residence. — A  small  bungalow  in  the  English  cottage  style,  handled  more 
simply  than  the  Davis  residence,  expressing  in  lesser  degree  but  very  definitely  the  same 
attractive  qualities  of  design.  Many  other  small  houses  were  compared  with  this  but  they 
nearly  all  lacked  that  essential  character  and  restraint  so  necessary  to  good  architectural 
design.  There  is  an  intangible  and  restful  quality  of  home  about  this  building  perhaps 
due  to  its  small  and  intimate  scale  that  distinguishes  it  from  among  many  of  the  other 
small  houses.  i 


SIDE  VIEW,  LYON  RESIDENCE,  HOLLYWOOD 
Pierpont  and  Walter  S.  Davis,  H.  F.  Withey,  Architects 


One  of  the  five  most  notable  examjiles  of 
Small  House  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles, 
as  selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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VIEW  OF  ENTRANCE,  RESIDENCE  AT   1058  S.  MANHATTAN  STREET 
Designed  by  Davidson  Construction   Co. 

Residence  at  1058  South  Manhattan  Street. — A  plaster  bungalow  in  Italian  style  of 
very  distinct  character.    It  represents  marked  advance  in  small  house  design. 


Gaeagl 


PLAN  OF  RESIDENCE  AT  1058  S.  MANHATTAN  STREET 
Designed  by  Davidson  Construction  Co. 


One  of  the  five  most  notable  examples  of 
Small  House  Architecture  in  Los  Angeles, 
as  selected  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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Residence  at  1433  La  Brea  Avenue. — Another  plaster  bungalow  in  Italian  style,  which 
in  a  different  way,  shows  the  result  of  study  and  restraint  in  handling. 

These  five  small  houses  are  remarkable  for  their  design  and  good  taste.  There  are 
undoubtedly  others  which  the  jury  failed  to  find,  but  these  set  so  high  a  standard  as  to 
well  represent  the  city. 

Honorable  Mention  of  Other  Notable  Examples  of  Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture  in  Los  Angeles 

While  the  foregoing  selections  represent,  in  the  opinion  of  your  jury,  the  most  notable 
examples  of  architecture,  landscape  architecture  and  small  houses,  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  other  examples  which  are  very  worthy  of  note,  and  they  have  been 
awarded  honorable  mention,  as  follows: 

Honorable  Mention  for  Architecture — General: 

Arcaded  Store  Building,  327  Colorado  street,  Pasadena ; 

Arroyo  Seco  Bridge,  Colorado  street,  Pasadena ; 

Church  of  the  Holy  Faith,  Inglewood; 

Eaton  Residence,  Oak  Knoll,  Pasadena ; 

English  Shops,  312  W.  Colorado  street,  Pasadena; 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Beverly ; 

Garden  Court  Garage,  Hollywood ; 

Garford  Residence,  Oak  Knoll  and  Hill  Crest  avenue,  Pasadena; 

Herbert  Residence,  Arroyo  Drive,  Pasadena ; 

Keck  Residence,  836  El  Molino  aevnue,  Pasadena ; 

Post  Office,  Pasadena; 

Residence,  3836  West  Seventh  street ; 

Savoy  Hotel,  Sixth  street; 

Second  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  W.  Adams  street; 

Stephens  Residence,  Oak  Grove  avenue,  Pasadena; 

Thiers  Residence,  596  Leslie  avenue,  Pasadena ; 

Ynez  School,  Garvey  avenue,  Alhambra. 

Honorable  Mention  for  Landscape  Architecture: 
Beverly  Station  Gardens,  Beverly ; 
Davis  Garden,  2114  Estrella  avenue; 
Huntington  Garden,  Tapis  Vert,  Pasadena ; 
Hinds  Garden,  880  La  Loma  Road,  Pasadena; 
Keeler  Hawaiian  Garden,  La  Brea  avenue,  Hollywood. 

Honorable  Mention  for  Architecture — Small  Houses: 
Double  Residence,  Crown  Hill ; 
Residence,  1427  La  Brae  avenue,  Hollywood ; 
Residence,  434  Shatto  Place ; 

Shrader  Residence,  1927  Highland  avenue,  Hollywood ; 
Flemish  Farm  House,  2414  Highland  avenue,  Hollywood ; 
Muchmore  Residence,  2402  Highland  avenue,  Hollywood ; 
Residence,  7520  Hollywood  boulevard,  Hollywood ;  • 

Residence,  1111  Western  avenue; 
Residence,  1124  S.  Manhattan  Place; 

Bronson  House  Court,  1729  N.  Bronson  avenue,  Hollywood ; 
Firenze  House  Court,  5280  Sunset  boulevard,  Hollywood. 

In  Conclusion 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  report  without  special  mention  of  three  places  visited 
by  the  jury  which  stand  out  preeminently  as  most  charming  and  tasteful  examples  of 
unity  between  the  house  and  its  garden  and  landscape  work.  These  places  are  the  S.  S. 
Hinds  estate,  880  La  Loma  Road,  Pasadena;  the  Garford  estate.  Oak  Knoll  and  Hill 
Crest  avenue,  Pasadena;  and  the  Herbert  estate,  Arroyo  Drive,  Pasadena.  All  three  of 
these  places,  although  differing  greatly  in  size  and  method  of  development,  possess  a 
singular  charm  in  the  fact  that  the  house  and  garden  seem  literally  to  be  growths  each 
of  the  other  and  the  resultant  effect  produces  that  quality  of  unity  and  fitness  which  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  all  good  design. 
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There  has  evidently  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  number  of  notable  examples  of 
architecture  and  landscape  architecture  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  during  the  past 
decade.  While  this  bodes  well  for  the  future  of  these  arts,  the  public  in  general  must 
be  made  to  know  about  them  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  them  before  anything  like  a 
general  demand  for  higher  standards  may  be  expected.  That  is  the  purpose,  we  under- 
stand, of  having  a  jury  report  such  as  this  at  this  time. 

This  report  is  made  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  laymen — not  "for  architects.  It  is  only 
relative  in  importance.  The  present  selections  of  the  jury  are  only  valuable  to  help  the 
layman  to  a  better  understanding  of  such  things  by  giving  him  some  definite  examples 
with  which  to  compare  the  other  buildings  he  sees  everywhere  about  him.  They  should 
serve  him  as  a  starting  point  in  the  cultivation  of  discrimination  and  taste  in  architecture. 
Any  well  selected  group  of  buildings  and  gardens  might  serve  this  purpose,  but  this  jury 
is  unanimous  that  the  lists  here  presented  contain,  in  its  judgment,  the  best  examples  for 
the  Chapter  to  ofifer  for  such  study. 

It  is  not  that  the  selections  here  made  should  be  considered  the  last  word  on  the  sub- 
ject. Friendly  diflferences  of  opinion  are  to  be  expected  and  are  perhaps  a  good  thing  if 
they  only  provoke  greater  discussion  and  interest  in  architecture.  No  jury  can  be  in- 
fallible— your  jury  understands  that  fully,  and  feels  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Chap- 
ter will  also  appreciate  this  fact  and,  in  doing  so,  will  set  aside  personal  opinion  until 
another  as  well  or  better  qualified  jury  can  substitute  a  similar  determination  for  the 
benefit  of  laymen. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  interesting  the  ordinary  man,  if  the  architects,  as  a  body,  can  only 
sufficiently  lay  aside  their  differences  of  opinion  and  organize  public  discussion  of  the 
things  that  are  worth  while  in  building  design.  We  believe  a  common  starting  point  such 
as  this  is  all  that  is  needed  to  give  the  layman  outlet  for  a  long  pent-up  desire  for  deeper 
understanding  of  architecture.  We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Chapter  in  trying  to 
work  this  out. 

In  conclusion,  the  jury  respectfully  offers  the  following  definite  suggestions: 

1.  That  the  Chapter  work  out  with  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  and  secure  the 
passage  of  a  Charter  amendment  giving  this  Commission  firmer  control  of  the  design  of 
public  structures  and,  particularly,  of  public  sculpture,  as  in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
and  elsewhere.  Accomplishment  of  this  will  do  more  in  a  large  way  to  help  the  archi- 
tecture of  public  buildings  than  any  other  one  thing  that  the  Chapter  can  do. 

2.  That  the  Chapter  formally  request  the  new  City  Planning  Commission  to  undertake, 
as  one  of  its  items  of  work,  a  study  of  definite  steps  that  will  tend  to  improve  the  archi- 
tecture and  landscape  architecture  of  private  property  in  and  near  the  city,  thereby  adding 
greatly  to  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  city  to  its  inhabitants  and  to  visitors. 

3.  That  in  1925,  or  sooner,  a  new  jury  selection  of  the  same  items  be  repeated  to  see 
how  far  comparatively  these  arts  have  progressed,  and  particularly  to  serve  as  a  further 
stimulus  to  public  interest  and  discussion  of  better  architecture. 

And  finally  permit  the  jury  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Chapter  for  the  confidence 
reposed  in  it,  in  selecting  us  to  undertake  this  most  interesting  task,  embarrassing  though 
it  proved  to  be  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  very  fine  examples  of  architecture  and 
landscape  architecture  which  could  not  be  premialed. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  you. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN   W.   MITCHELL    (Chairman). 

JOHN  A.  COMSTOCK. 

WINSOR  SOULE.  A.  I.  A. 

J.  T.  VAWTER,  A.  I.  A., 

CHA.S.  H.  CHENEY.  A.  I.  A.   (Secretary). 
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ARC.VDEU  STORE,   i27  COLORADO  STREET,  PASADENA 
Marston    &  Van   Pelt,   Architects 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a 
notable  example  of  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 


ARROYO  SECO  BRIDGE,  PASADENA 
Harrington,  Howard  and  Ash,  Engineers 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as 
notable  example  of  Architecture 
Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  FAITH,  INGLEWOOD 
Herbert  Frohman  and  H.   H.   Martin,   Architects 
Awarded    honorable    mention    as    a 
notable  example  of  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 


PLAN,  CHURCH  OF  TflE  HOLY  FAITH,  INGLEWOOD 
Herbert  Frohman  and  H.  H.   Martin,  Architects 
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TUDOR  SHOPS,  312  W.  COLORADO  STREET,  PASADENA 
Designed  by  Kenneth  A.  Gordon 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a 
notable  example  of  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 


INTERIOR  TUDOR  SIlOl'S,  I'A.SA  DKXA 
Designed  by  Kenneth  A.  Gordon 
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FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  BEVERLY  HILLS 
Designed  by  Frank  Meline 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a 
notable  example  of  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 


Report  of  Twelfth  National  Conference  on  City 

Planning* 

By  CHAS.  H.  CHENEY,  Delegate  from  the  Portland,  Spokane  and  Berkeley 
City  Planning  Commissions. 

PRACTICAL  means  of  unification  of  railroad  terminals  in  cities,  the  ad- 
vantage of  zoning  into  business,  residence  and  industrial  districts,  and 
stirring  reports  of  progress  acttially  made  in  carrying  out  city  plans  in 
many  ci.ies  were  the  principal  matters  of  interest  at  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  at  Cincinnati  April  19th  to 
22nd.  The  urban  auto  problem,  and  regional  planning  to  tie  in  the  suburbs  and 
back-country  of  the  city,  were  also  very  fully  taken  up,  and  with  officials  and 
planning  experts  of  more  than  fifty  cities  on  hand,  and  between  two  and  three 
hundred  present  at  each  session,  it  was  the  livest  and  most  constructive  confer- 
ence yet  held,  with  much  of  -value  to  all  cities  brought  out  in  the  discussions. 

*  Held  at  Cincinnati,  April   19-22,   1920. 
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STREET  XIEW  OF  THE  G-\RFURU  RESIDENCES,  OAK   KNoLL  AA'ENUE,  PASADENA 
Marston   &   Van  Pelt,   7\rchitects 
Awarded    honorable    mention    as    a 

notable  example  of  Architecture  in  ' 

Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jtiry. 

MARKED  PROGRESS  IN  ZONING 

Great  progress  in  the  zoning  or  districting  of  cities,  as  the  first  fundamental 
step  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  usual  haphazard  development,  was  reported 
from  places  of  all  sizes  and  kinds,  and  from  widely  separated  parts  of  the  coun 
try.  A  short  time  ago  the  Pacific  Coast  seemed  to  be  in  the  lead  in  such  matters, 
but  the  war  has  aroused  Eastern  cities  very  generally  to  the  pressing  importance 
of  planning  more  carefully  in  advance  for  industrial  expansion,  the  housing  of 
workers  and  the  general  improvement  of  all  living  and  working  conditions,  and 
they  are  going  about  it  now,  in  most  thorough  and  businesslike  fashion. 

Experience  of  cities  that  have  already  adopted  zone  ordinances  was  de- 
scribed by  representatives  of  New  York  City,  St.  Louis,  Newark,  Rochester, 
Niagara  Falls,  Alameda,  Minneapolis,  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  places.  In  every  case  the  ordinances  were  reported  as  working  well 
and  in  many  instances  were  shown  to  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  city  in 
attracting  new  industries,  protecting  homes,  and  helping  business,  as  well  as  by 
stabilizing  property  values.  Comprehensive  zoning  plans  nearing  process  of 
completion  were  reported  from  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Akron,  Cleveland,  Omaha, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  and  Spokane.  Li  addition  the  following  cities  are 
just  starting  their  zoning:  Washington,  D.  C,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Dallas,  St. 
Paul,  Los  Angeles  (new  comprehensive  ordinance),  Seattle,  and  many  smaller 
cities. 


GARDEN  \IE\V  OF  THE  GARFORD  RESIDENCES,  PAS.\nE.\'.\ 
Marston  &  Van  Pelt,   Architects 

Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a 
notable  example  of  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  W.  P.  HERBERT,  ARROYO  DRIVE,  PASADENA 
Reginald  D.  Johnson,  Architect 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a 
notable  example  of  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 


ZONING  BRINGS  BIG  INDUSTRIES  TO  ST.  LOUIS 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  zoning  has  done  a  great  deal  for  St.  Louis. 
In  passing  through  there  I  was  shown  in  one  district  $20,000,000  of  new  indus- 
trial plants,  mostly  still  under  construction,  which  they  claim  chose  St.  Louis  in- 
stead of  Chicago  to  locate  in,  because  of  the  protection  offered  to  industries  in 
this  new  northwest  industrial  district.  It  is  on  the  belt-line  railroad  and  ad- 
joining it  are  many  miles  of  small  workers'  homes,  established  as  residence 
zones  under  their  ordinance  of  1918. 

After  these  new  industries  were  well  along  I  was  told  that  speculators  tried 
to  have  certain  parts  of  the  adjoining  residence  blocks  changed  to  industrial 
zones,  although  not  served  with  trackage,  etc.,  but  the  industries  immediately 
protested  to  the  City  Plan  ■  Commission  and  the  City  Council  that  one  of 
their  chief  objects  of  locating  in  this  section  was  to  be  sure  of  nearby  protected 
home  neighborhoods  for  their  workers.  Their  contention  was  sustained  and  the 
residence  districts  kept  as  they  are. 

Ofificials  and  others  in  Chicago  are  very  frank  in  the  statement  that  on  ac- 
count of  such  losses  to  St.  Louis  and  to  other  progressive  cities  of  the  Middle 
West  they  have  come  to  see  the  importance  of  zoning  and  intend  to  push  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  ordinance  immediately,  a  first  appropriation  of 
$30,000  having  been  made  for  the  work  of  their  new  Zoning  Commission,  now 
being  appointed,  during  the  balance  of  this  year. 
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GETTING  RESULTS   IN    CITY  PLANNING 

Detroit  with  a  City  Plan  Commission  that  virtually  controls  the  whole 
physical  development  of  the  city,  and  is  said  to  have  more  power  than  any  other 
commission  in  the  country,  has  evolved  a  comprehensive  city  plan,  on  which 
much  headway  has  been  made,  T.  Glenn  Phillips,  consultant  to  the  commission, 
announced  in  a  discussion  of  Detroit's  progress.  This  Commission  outlined  a 
park  system  plan  as  a  resuh  of  which  $10,000,000  in  bonds  was  voted  last  year, 
which  will  establish  an  elaborate  system  of  playgrounds  and  playfields,  and  has 
made  a  complete  map  of  the  city  property  of  Detroit  to  prevent  the  city  con- 
demning for  its  own  use  some  of  its  own  property,  as  had  actually  occurred 'in 
some  cases.  Out  of  86  projects  submitted  by  the  Commission  to  City  Council, 
72  have  been  passed,  he  explained. 
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GARDEN   COURT  GARAGE,  HOLLYWOOD 
Designed  by  Frank  Meline 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a 
notable  example  of  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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RESULTS  DUE  TO  ADEQUATE  APPROPRIATIONS   FOR   CITY  PLAN   COMMISSIONS 

The  great  practical  results  being  obtained  from  city  planning  in  Eastern 
cities  can  largely  be  traced  to  those  commissions  which  have  been  supplied 
with  adequate  budget  appropriations  by  their  city  councils.  The  following  recent 
budgets  are  typical.  They  were  given  me  by  the  delegates  of  these  cities  and  are 
for  the  making  of  plans  and  educational  work  of  the  City  Plan  Commission  only, 
including  employment  of  expert  help,  secretary,  draftsman,  stenographer,  print- 
ing, supplies,  etc. 

RECENT  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR   CITY  PLANNING  COMMISSIONS 

Detroit  (population  estimated  900,000)  appropriated  $50,000  for  1919  and 
$42  000  for  1920;  St.  Louis  (population  estimated  775,000)  appropriated 
$25,500  for  1917-18,  $24,270  for  1918-19,  and  $19,160  for  1919-20;  Cleveland 
(  population  estimated  750,000)  appropriated  $24,000  for  1920 ;  Cincinnati  (popu- 
lation estimated  400,000)  appropriated  $10,000  for  1920  with  similar  amount 
promised  for  1921  and  19^2.  This  has  been  supplemented  by  subscriptions  of 
citizens,  already  amounting  to  $25,000  and  expected  to  reach  $70,000  this  year, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  City  Plan  Commission ;  Akron,  Ohio  (population  estimated 
150,000)  appropriated  $19,000  for  1920;  and  St.  Paul,  Minn,  (population  esti- 
mated 225,000)  appropriated  $25,000  for  1920. 
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PLANS  OF  THE  SAVOY  HOTEL,  SIXTH  STREET 
Morgan,   Walls  &  Morgan,   Architects 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a 
notable  example  of  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a 
notable  example  of  y\rchiteclure  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 


SAVOY     HOTEL,     SIXTH     STREET 
MORGAN,  WALLS  &  MORGAN.  ARCHITECTS 
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SFXOND  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 
SCIENTIST,  WEST  ADAMS  ST. 
A.   F.   ROSENHEIM,  ARCHITECT 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a 
notable  example  of  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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PLANS  OF  THE  SECOND  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  SCIENTIST,  WEST  ADAMS  STREET 

A.    F.    Rosenheim,   Architect 

Aw;irded  honorable  mention  as  a 
notable  example  of  Architecture  in 
Los  A.nge]es  by  the  recent  Jury. 


POST  OFFICE,   PASADENA 
Designed  by  tlie  Supervising  Arcliitect,    U.   S.   'l^-c:isury   Dt'partnunl.   \\";isliiiii;l.'n,    ]).   C 


AwarJerl  honorable  mention  as  a 
notable  example  of  Arcliitecture  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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HINDS  GAR7:)EN,  LA  LOMA  ROAD,  PASADENA 

Howard  &   Smith,  Landscape   Architects 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a  notable 
example  of  Landscape  Architecture  in 
Los   Angeles,   by  the  recent  Jury. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  FLOOR  PLANS 
RESIDENCE  OF  BRIGGS  C.  KECK,  OAK  KNOLL,  PASADENA 

Reginald  D.  Johnson.  Architect 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a 
notable  example  of  Architecture  in 
Los  .'\ngeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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LOWER   GARDEN   AND    POOL,    HINDS    GARDEN,   PASADENA 
Lloward  &   Smith,   Landscape  Architects 
Awarded   honorable   mention   as  a  notable 
example     of     Landscape     Architecture     in 
Lcs  Anseles,  by  the  recent  Jury. 


RESIDENCE  OE  RRTGGS  C.   KECK.   OAK   KNOLF..   I'.VS.M  )E.\.\ 
kcgin.Tld    1).    Jnlniscin,    .\rchi:cct 
Awarded    honorable    mention    as    a 
notable  example  of  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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RESIDENCE   OF   E.    ROSCOE   SHRADER,    1927   HIGHLAND   AVENUE,    HOLLYWOOD 

Mead  &  Requa,  Architects 

Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a  notable 
example  of  Small  House  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles,  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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PLAN,   RESIDENCE  OF  E.   ROSCOE  SHRADER 
Mead  &  Requa,   Architects 
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PATIO  OF  RESIDENCE  OF  E.  ROSCOE  SHRADER,  HOLLYWOOD 
Mead   &  Requa,   Architects 
Awarded  honorable   mention  as  a  notable 
example   of   Small   House   Architecture   in    . 
Los  Angeles,  by  the  recent  Jury. 


HAWAIIAN  GAKDEiV  OF  F.  C.  KEELER,  LA  15REA  A\ENUE.  UOLLVWOOl) 
Howard  &   Smith,   I,andscapc  Arcliitccts 

Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a  notable 
example  of  Landscape  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles,  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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.K.MISll    I  AKMHOUSE,   2414   HIGHLAND   AVENUE,   HOLLYWOOD 
Pierpont  and   Waller   S.    Davii,   H.    F.    Withey,   Architects 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a  notable 
examnle  of  Small  House  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles,   by  the   recent  Jury. 


YiXEZ  GRAALMAR  SCHOOL,  CARVEY  AVENUE,  ALHAMBRA 
Allison  &  Allison,  Architects 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a 
notable  example  of  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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Avvarded  honorable  mention  as  a 
notable  example  of  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 


PLAN  OF  YNEZ  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
GARVEY  AVENUE,  ALHAMBRA 
ALLISON  &  ALLISON,   ARCHITECTS 
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RESIDENCE  OF  E.  C.  THIERS 
596  LESLIE  A\'ENUE,  PASADENA 
REGINALD  D.  JOHNSON,  ARCHITECT 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a 
notable  example  of  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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GARDEN  OF  MRS.  PIERPONT  DA\'IS,  ESTRELLA,  STREET 
PIERPONT    DAVIS,  ARCHITECT 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a  notable 
example  of  Landscape  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles,  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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PL/VN,  RESIDENCE,  2402  HIGHLAND  AVEN\  IE,  HOLLYWOOD 
Pierpont  and  Walter  S.  Davis,  Henry  F.  Withey,  Architects 


DOUBLE   RKSIDI'-Xl'i:,  (KOWN   11  II. I. 
David  J.   Witnu-r,  ArcliilL-ct 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a  notalile 
exampl2  of  Small  House  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles,  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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HOUSE  AT  nil  SOUTH  WESTERN  AVENUE 
Designed  bj'   Davidson   Construction   Co. 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a 
notable  example  of  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  recent  Jury. 


Bed  Eoom 


PO^CH. 


Dining-  Boom 


POECH 


Bed  Room 


VEi-ri5ULE 


POR-CH 
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PL.\N  OF  HOUSE  AT  1111  SOUTH  WESTERN  AVENUE 
Designed  by  Davidson  Construction  Co. 
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PLAN   OF   RESIDENCE  AT   1124   S.   MANHATTAN   STREET 
Designed  by  Davidson   Construction   Co. 


:#te*-^« 


RESIDENCE  AT  1124  S.  MANHATTAN  STREET 
Designed  by  Davidson   Construction   Co. 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a  notable 
example  of  Small  House  Architecture  in 
Los  Angeles,  by  the  recent  Jury. 
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GIVE   THE  LAYMAN  A  CHANCE 

Some  of  the  architects  in  Los  Ange- 
les, we  understand,  have  been  prone  to 
disagree  with  the  findings  of  the  jury. 
That  is  to  be  expected.  It  seems  prob- 
able to  us  that  they  would  not  all  agree 
entirely  with  the  selections  of  any  jury, 
but  is  that  the  important  thing  ? 

We  confess  that  we  are  very  much 
in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Chapter  of  Architects  in  Los  Angeles 
to  give  the  layman  a  list  of  buildings, 
selected  by  men  who  should  know- 
something  about  it,  with  which  to  com- 
pare the  olher  buildings  of  the  city. 
In  the  present  case  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  care  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  the  subject  and  it  is  certainly  a 
splendid  thing  that  the  members  of 
the  Chapter  have  so  far  laid  aside  their 
honest  differences  of  opinion  in  order 
to  give  the  ordinary  man  something 
definite  to  start  with.  The  word  of  any 
jury  selected  by  the  Chapter  is  bound 
to  have  weight  wi'h  the  public. 


The  layman  heretofore  has  had  very 
little  help  from  the  architects  as  a  pro- 
fession, to  guide  him  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  things  that  are 
worth  while  in  buildings  and  gardens. 
We  have  had  for  many  years  many 
notable  examples  of  architecture  and 
landscape  architecture  among  us,  but 
the  poor  layman  has  always  found  it 
difficult,  or  well-nigh  impossible,  to  get 
his  friends  among  the  architects  to 
give  him  a  definite  list  of  buildings,  all 
of  which  might  be  said  to  come  up  to 
a  definite  standard  of  some  kind. 

What  we  lack,  or  rather  what  the 
ordinary  layman  lacks,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  at  standards  of  compari- 
son, and  these  jury  selections  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chapter,  and  previously 
of  the  Portland  Chapter,  should  go  far 
toward  helping  him  to  more  definite 
thought.  Architecture  must  be  thought 
about,  talked  about  and  cared  about 
much  more  by  the  average  man  if  we 
are  to  materially  increase  the  number 
of  really  good  buildings  and  gardens. 


DIFFERENCE  IN  ARCHITECTURAL 
STYLES 

Climate  undoubtedly  considerably 
affects  the  styles  of  architecture  em- 
ployed in  any  country.  A  comparison 
of  the  notable  buildings  of  Portland, 
selected  by  a  jury  of  the  Oregon  Chap- 
ter of  Architects  a  year  ago  and  pub- 
lished in  the  March,  1919,  number  of 
this  magazine,  with  the  recent  selec- 
tions in  Los  Angeles,  shows  how  dif- 
ferently the  two  localities  and  their 
opposite  climates  have  influenced  the 
design  of  buildings.  In  Los  Angeles, 
with  its  bright  sunshine,  the  architects 
have  been  inspired  more  and  more 
from  the  old-world  architecHire  found 
imder  similar  climatic  conditions  along 
the  Mediterranean,  while  in  Portland 
they  seem  to  have  been  inspired  more 
from  the  English  and  French  styles, 
developed  in  the  colder  and  more 
northerly  weather  of  that  part  of 
Europe,  corresponding  in  many  ways 
to  lhe  northern  states  of  this  country. 
Portland,  perhaps  because  it  is  an 
older  city,  seems  to  have  developed 
more  public  and  business  buildings  of 
note    than    Los    Angeles,   but   though 
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Portland  is  also  known  as  a  city  of 
homes,  only  two  residences  were 
placed  by  the  Portland  jury  among  the 
first  ten  most  notable  examples  of 
architecture  in  that  city. 

It  would  be  interesting  now  to  have 
a  similar  competent  jury  pick  out  the 
notable  buildings  of  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle,  in  order  that  we  might 
compare  their  progress  with  that  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Portland.  We  should 
be  glad  to  give  special  numbers  to  pub- 
lication of  the  results  of  such  jury 
selections,  as  we  have  done  for  the 
two  latter  cities. 


LOS  ANGELES  UNDERTAKES 
CITY  PLANNING   TOO 

Los  Angeles  is  taking  seriously  i*-s 
new  position  as  the  largest  city  on  the 
Coast,  and  has  recently  appointed  a 
permanent  City  Planning  Commission 
to  work  out  a  practical  plan  and  regu- 
lations for  guiding  the  city's  growth 
along  well  thought  out  lines.  Zoning, 
major  street  plans,  park  and  boule- 
vards systems,  civic  centers,  railroads 
and  transportation,  and  other  city 
problems  are  to  be  planned  in  advance 
in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  many 
million  dollars  of  improvements  which 
must  go  in  in  any  event  during  the 
next  two  decades.  At  least  that  is 
the  preliminary  program  of  the  new 
commission.  Whether  it  will  really 
precede  to  definite  work  immediately 
or  fiddle  around  for  a  year  or  two, 
as  some  other  City  Planning  Commis- 
sions have  done,  remains  to  be  seen. 
We-  rather  expect  that  Los  Angeles  is 
more  progressive  than  that  and  that 
she  will  not  permit  half-way  measures 
or  periods  of  inaction  in  such  an  im- 
portant matter. 

CONGRA  TULA  TIONS 

It  is  impossible  to  publish  as  fine  a 
lot  of  buildings  as  are  shown  in  this 
issue  without  publicly  ofifering  heart- 
iest congratulations  to  the  architects 
of  Southern  California  on  what  they 
are  accomplishing.  We  are  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  do  so,  and 
also  to  thank  the  Southern  California 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  for  bringing  these  buildings 
so  authoritatively  to  public  attention. 


Much  thanks  is  also  due  the  members 
of  the  Chapter  for  assembling  the  ex- 
cellent photographs  for  this  issue. 

ZONING  OF  APARTMENTS 
AGAIN  UPHELD  IN  COURT 

»  There  has  been  much  agitation  and 
discussion  in  the  recent  zoning  of 
Pacific  Coast  cities,  as  to  whether  the 
courts  would  sustain  the  limitation  of 
apartment  houses  to  certain  estab- 
lished zones  or  districts.  There  is 
hardly  a  city  of  any  size  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  throughout  the 
country  for  that  matter,  that  has  not 
had  bitter  complaint  from  home  own- 
ers in  single-family  home  neighbor- 
hoods against  the  intrusion  of  flats 
and  apartments  where  they  are  not 
only  not  wanted  or  necessary,  but 
where  they  actually  make  the  existing 
homes  less  desirable,  less  rentable  and 
less  salable. 

While  flats,  apartments  and  hotels 
are  certainly  necessary  at  the  center 
of  the  city  and  at  conveniently  located 
places  in  the  outlying  sections,  city 
councils  have  more  and  more  inclined 
to  the  view  that  they  cannot  be  allowed 
to  scatter  indiscriminately  through 
home  neighborhood  blocks.  Alameda. 
Berkeley,  Palo  Alto,  Portland  and  a 
number  of  other  cities  have  in  recent 
years  established  single  family  dwel- 
ling zones  or  taken  means  to  restrict 
the  location  of  apartment  houses. 

The  following  recent  decision*  in 
an  Ohio  court  is  therefore  interesting, 
particularly  as  it  states  the  case  so 
clearly.  In  upholding  an  ordinance  of 
a  Cleveland  suburb,  which  prohibited 
apartments  in  certain  residential  parts 
of  the  city,  the  court  said  : — 

"It  would  seem  that  there  could  l)e  no 
two  opinions  upon  the  proposition  that 
the  apartment  house,  or  tenement,  in  a 
section  of  private  residences,  is  a  nuisance 
to  those  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Under 
the  evidence,  and  as  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  of  which  the  court  may  take 
judicial  notice  (16  Cyc.  582),  it  shuts  off 
the  light  and  air  from  its  neighbors,  it 
invades  their  privacy,  it  spreads  smoke 
and   soot    throughout    the   neighborhood. 

*  Extract  from  opinion  of  Judge  Tvr.Tmer,  in 
East  Clevelantl  Zoninp:  Case.  Slate  of  (~)liio.  ex  rel. 
Max  Morris  vs.  C.  M.  Osborne,  Citv  Manager  of 
the  City  of  East  Clevelancl.  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  County  of  Cuvahoga,  State  of  Ohio, 
April  .-JO,   1920. 
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The  noise  of  constant  deliveries  is  almost 
continuous.  The  fire  hazard  is  recog- 
nized to  be  increased.  The  number  of 
people  passing  in  and  out,  render  immoral 
practices  therein  more  difficult  of  detec- 
tion and  suppression.  The  light,  air  and 
ventilation  are  necessarily  limited,  from 
the  nature  of  its  construction.  The  dan- 
ger of  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  is 
undoubtedly  increased,  however  little, 
where  a  number  of  families  use  a  com- 
mon hallway,  and  common  front  and  rear 
stairwa3'S. 

"The  erection  of  one  apartment  house 
in  a  district  of  private  homes  would  seri- 
ously afifect  only  those  persons  living  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  thereof,  but  the 
common  experience  is,  that  the  erection 
of  one  apartment  drives  out  the  single 
residences  adjacent  thereto,  to  make  way 
for  more  apartments.  The  result  is  that, 
in  time,  and  not  a  very  great  time,  when 
one  apartment  is  erected,  the  whole  street 
is  given  over  largely  to  apartment  houses. 

"With  the  growth  of  its  population,  it 
appears  to  be  practically  certain  that  un- 
less restricted,  the  greater  part  of  East 
Cleveland  will  be  built  up  with  apart- 
ments, and  the  home  owners  must  choose 
either  to  adopt  apartment  life  or  abandon 
their  depreciated  property,  and  move  out 
of  the  city  or  into  its  more  remote  parts. 

"If  the  claim  of  the  relator  here  is 
sound,  a  city  of  private  homes,  grass 
plots,  trees  and  open  spaces,  with  the  civic 
pride  and  quality  of  citizenship  which  is 
usually  found  in  such  circumstances,  is 
powerless  to  protect  itself  against  the  ob- 
literation of  its  private  residence  districts, 
by  apartments,  which  shut  out  the  sun 
and  sky  from  its  streets,  and  one  another, 
and  are  generally  owned  by  those  whose 
greatest  interest  is  in  the  revenue  that  the 
building  will  produce.  If  such  is  the- law, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  unfortunate. 

"The  apartment  house  is,  for  many,  a 
desirable  convenience,  and,  for  some,  a 
necessity.  They  are  a  recognized  neces- 
sity in  cities  of  any  size.  Their  erection 
should  not  be  prohibited,  and  under  this 
ordinance,  are  not  prohibited.  Private 
residences,  with  yards  for  play  spaces, 
with  grass,  trees  and  flowers,  are  neces- 
sities for  people  with  children,  and  as 
much  a  convenience  to  the  people  without 
children,  who  take  an  old-fashioned  pride 
in  owning  their  homes,  as  is  the  apart- 
ment to  those  who  are  willing  to  accept 
its  restrictions,  for  its  compensatory  free- 
dom from  responsibilities.  It  is  at  least 
equally  important  to  the  community  to 
preserve  the  private  home  for  this  class, 
as  it  is  to  provide  the  apartment  for  the 
first.  Under  this  zoning  ordinance,  both 
the  private  home  is  preserved  and  the 
apartment  house  is  provided. 

"It  seems  eminently  fair  to  restrict  the 
apartment  builder  to  a  limited  area,  where 
his  use  of  his  property  will  do  the  least 


damage  to  others,  and  to  the  community. 
The  necessities  or  convenience  of  those 
who  live  in  them  will  be  served  thus  with 
the  least  sacrifice  of  the  necessities  and 
convenience  of  others.  Whatever  of  the 
burden  arising  from  apartments  there  are. 
will  be  borne  by  those  whose  purposes 
they  serve,  and  not  shifted  to  the  other 
property  owners  of  the  city,  to  make  their 
property  unfit  for  use  as  a  home." 
*         *         * 

"This  court  is  therefore  of  the  opinion, 
first,  that  the  ordinance  here  in  question 
is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  b}' 
the  city  of  East  Cleveland,  under  the  au- 
thority of  its  charter;  second,  that  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  the  classifications 
made  under  this  ordinance  are  unreason- 
able, arbitrary,  discriminator}-  and  not 
uniform  in  operation. 

"The  petition  of  the  relator  therefore 
will  be  dismissed,  and  an  exception 
given." 

CITY  PLANNING  NOTES 

Rochester,  X.  Y.,  is  preparing  to  adapt 
the  old  canal  bed  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  a 
suburban  rapid  transit  system,  with  two 
passenger  tracks  and  two  freight  tracks  in 
the  canal  way.  E.  A.  Fisher,  Superintend- 
ent of  City  Planning  in  that  city,  an- 
nounced. By  charter  provision  this  de- 
partment has  authorit}-  to  establish  zon- 
ing and  other  city  planning  regulations 
without  interference  of  the  city  council. 
Zoning  regulations  were  adopted  in  1919. 

Dallas,  Texas,  is  spending  $6,500,000 
for  a  new  railroad  terminal.  The  city  was 
recenth'  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
making  the  railroads  abandon  duplicate 
lines  through  the  center  of  town. 

Kingsport.  Tenn.,  a  town  of  10.000  resi- 
dents, was  set  up  by  Mr.  John  Xolen,  city 
planning  expert  of  New  York,  as  a  model 
city  plan  town.  It  has  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion because  of  its  systematical  methods  of 
arranging  the  homes  of  workmen  and  the 
industrial  plants,  and  a  high  standard  of 
homes  is  one  of  the  results,  he  said. 

SPOKANE   WILL  SELECT  ITS 
NOTABLE  BUILDINGS 

As  we  go  to  press  the  president  of 
the  Spokane  City  Plan  Commission 
announces  that  a  jury  selected  by  the 
archi^^ects  of  that  city  is  to  name,  about 
October  1st,  the  notable  examples  of 
architecture,  landscape  architecture, 
and  sculpture  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Spokane  City  Hall.  This  magazine 
will  be  glad  to  make  the  report  of  this 
jury  the  subject  of  a  special  article, 
probably  in  November.  Much  interest- 
ing work  has  been  done  of  late  vears  in 
the  Northwest,  which  we  shall  all  be 
pleased  to  know  more  about. 


With  the  Architects 

Building  Reports  and  Personal  Mention  of 
Interest  to  the  Profession 


Book  on  School  Architecture 

Mr.  J.  J.  Donovan,  former  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Oakland  schools,  has 
completed  the  text  for  a  practical  treat- 
ise on  school  architecture,  based  upon 
his  experience  and  study  covering  a  period 
of  fifteen  years.  The  book  v\^ill  have 
twenty-eight  chapters,  seven  hundred 
pages,  300  of  which  will  be  text  matter. 
There  will  be  approximately  750  illustra- 
tions. The  first  numbers  are  expected  to 
be  off  the  press  in  September. 


Designing  Richmond  Schools 

Mr.  J.  T.  Narbett,  of  Richmond,  has 
completed  plans  for  two  new  school 
buildings  in  that  city.  One  is  a  manual 
training  building  to  cost  $40,000  for  the 
high  school  and  the  other  is  a  $15,000 
addition  to  the  Grant  school.  Although 
the  bonds  have  not  been  sold,  provision 
has  been  made  to  finance  construction  of 
the  more  necessary  buildings  from  funds 
now  in  the  treasury. 


Five  Story  Insurance  Building 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  Mr. 
Horace  G.  Simpson,  110  Sutter  street, 
San  Francisco,  for  a  five  and  one-story 
insurance  oflfice  building  to  be  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Occidental  Hotel  at 
Bush  and  Montgomery  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  owner  is  the  California  Pa- 
cific Title  Insurance  Company,  and  bids 
taken  indicate  that  the  structure  will  cost 
close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 


Designing   Auto    School    Building 

Mr.  S.  Heiman,  57  Post  street,  San 
Francisco,  is  completing  working  draw- 
ings for  a  three-story  and  basement  re- 
inforced concrete  and  brick  automobile 
school  building  for  the  Butler  School  of 
Commerce.  The  site  is  the  corner  of 
Sutter  and  Larkin  streets,  San  Francisco. 
Messrs.  Dunn  &  Williams  are  the  owners 
of  the  structure,  which  will  cost  $110,- 
000.  Mr.  Heiman  is  also  preparing  plans 
for   a  $75,000   residence. 


Granted    Certificate    to    Practice 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Architecture  July  27th 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Backus  of  1314  O" Street, 
Sacramento,  was  granted  a  certificate  to 
practice    architecture    in    California. 


Winners  of  Aquatic  Park  Competition 

Prizes  for  drawings  submitted  to  the 
ban  Francisco  City  Engineer's  office  for 
plans  to  be  used  in  outlining  the  proposed 
aquatic  park  at  the  foot  of  Van  Ness 
avenue  have  been  awarded  by  the  jury 
The  plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Horace 
G.  Colton  and  George  M.  Cantrell,  joint- 
ly, and  those  of  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Weihe 
were  considered  so  excellent  in  points  of 
merit,  the  committee  could  not  decide 
between  the  two  plans  for  first  prize  It 
was  therefore  decided  to  combine  the 
hrst  and  second  prizes  and  divide  it 
equally  between  the  designers  of  the  two 
plans.  The  amount  totals  $450,  which 
would   make  $225   for  each   drawing 

The  third  prize  of  $100  was  won  bv 
Mr  Laurence  A.  Kruse,  the  fourth  of  $50 
to  Mr.  Ferdinand  F.  Amandes,  and  the 
htth  prize,  also  of  $50,  goes  to  Mr.  Wal- 
ter  E.    Baumberger. 


Store  Fixture  Work 

Mr.  Alfred  Kuhn,  Commercial  building, 
San  Francisco,  is  preparing  plans  for  elab- 
orate interior  fixtures  for  Thompson's, 
Inc.,  a  new  candy  store,  which  is  to  occupy 
a  two-story  building,  from  plans  bv 
Messrs.  Reid  Bros.,  on  Post  street,  be- 
tween Powell  and  Stockton  streets,'  San 
Francisco.  A  notable  feature  will  be  a 
white  marble  staircase,  extending  from 
the  first  to  the  second  floor.  Air.  Kuhn 
is  also  making  plans  for  new  fixtures  and 
store  front  at  the  old  California  Cafe  on 
Powell  street,   near   Ellis,   San   Francisco 


Designing  $75,000  Residence 
Mr.  W^  H.  Ratclift',  Jr.,  1st  National 
Bank  building,  Berkelev,  is  preparing 
plans  for  a  $75,000  residence  and  land- 
scape work  for  Mr.  Archibald  Andrew, 
of  Berkeley.  The  grounds  will  be  ex- 
tensively laid  out  at  once,  but  construc- 
tion of  the  house  will  proI)ably  not  start 
until  spring. 


Alameda  Bank  Building 

Mr.  M.  V.  Politeo,  1st  National  Rank 
building,  San  Francisco,  has  completed 
plans,  and  figures  have  been  taken  for  a 
one-story  terra  cotta  addition  to  the 
.\lameda  National  Bank.  Building  will 
cover  ground  area   150x60  feet. 
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Architqct  Foulkes  Busy 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Foulkes,  architect  in  the 
Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco,  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  seven  story  reinforced 
concrete  addition  to  the  Oakland  Tribune 
Building  at  13th  and  Franklin  Streets,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $100,000.  Mr. 
Foulkes  is  also  preparing  plans  for  a  one 
story  reinforced  concrete  Bank  building 
to  be  erected  at  Livermore  for  the  Bank 
of  Italy.  The  structure  will  cost  $40,000 
as  will  a  branch  Bank  building  for  the 
same  institution  at  Melrose,  Alameda 
County,  also  being  designed  by  Mr. 
Foulkes. 


Alter   Flats   Into   Apartments 

Mr.  A.  H.  Knowll,  architect  in  the 
Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  has  pre- 
pared plans  for  extensive  alterations  to 
a  two  story  frame  flat  building  on  the 
west  side  of  Divisadero  Street,  near 
Geary,  San  Francisco,  and  for  remodeling 
a  three  storv  loft  building  on  the  west 
side  of  Tweffth  Street  near  Market,  San 
Francisco.  About  $20,000  will  be  ex- 
pended on  the  latter  improvements.  , 


Million  Dollar  Hotel 

Preliminary  plans  are  being  prepared 
by  Mr.  Harold  Cross,  Alerchants  National 
Bank  Building,  Los  Angeles,  for  a  ten- 
story  hotel  at  Atlantic  and  Ocean  avenues. 
Long  Beach,  for  Los  Angeles  capitalists. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is 
$1,000,000. 

San  Jose  Schools  Being  Figured 

Additions  to  the  various  San  Jose 
Schools,  for  which  bonds  were  voted 
some  time  ago,  are  to  be  started  in  Sep- 
tember from  plans  by  local  architects, 
including  Messrs,  Binder  and  Curtis, 
Chas.  S.  McKenzie,  and  Warren  Skillings. 
Bids  will  be  opened  Tuesday,  August  31. 


Stockton  Residence 

Mr.  William  E.  Milwain,  Albany  Block, 
Oakland,  has  let  a  contract  to  an  Oakland 
contractor  to  build  a  two  story  frame  and 
stucco  residence  in  Stockton  for  Mr.  C. 
A.  Bachelder  of  the  Holt  Mfg.  Company 
of  that  city,   for  $16,000. 


Architect  For  San  Pablo  School 

Mr.  James  T.  Narbett,  910  Macdonald 
avenue,  Richmond,  is  the  architect  for  the 
additions  to  the  San  Pablo  school,  for 
which  $35,000  bonds  have  been  voted. 

Designing  Vallejo  Church 

Mr.    E.    C.    Hemmings,   of   Sacramento 

and  W.   A.   Jones   of  Vallejo,   associated, 

are  preparing  plans  for  a  $60,000  edifice 

for  the  First  Baptist  Church   of  Vallejo. 


Much  Work  at  Atascadero 

Mr.  John  J.  Roth,  building  commis- 
sioner of  the  Atascadero  Colony,  has 
plans  under  way  for  a  number  of  import- 
ant projects,  including  a  $200,000  high 
school  building  for  the  Atascadero  Union 
High  School  District  and  for  which  bonds 
have  been  voted  and  sold.  There  will  be 
two  buildings,  one  containing  sixteen 
classrooms  and  manual  training  shops, 
the  other  an  auditorium  and  gymnasium. 
For  the  Colony  Holding  Company,  Mr. 
Roth  is  designing  a  community  club 
house  with  auditorium,  stage,  swimming 
pool,  bowling  alleys,  etc.  Preliminary 
plans  are  also  being  made  for  a  tourist 
hotel  of  one  hundred  rooms  and  which 
will  cost  $250,000. 


Fresno  Church 

Mr.  Norman  F.  Marsh,  211  Broadway 
Central  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
authorized  to  prepare  complete  working 
drawings  for  the  new  church  building  to 
be  erected  at  Fresno  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  will  contain  a 
main  auditorium  to  seat  800  people,  Sun- 
day school  departments,  social  room, 
banquet  rooms  and  kitchen  equipment. 


School   Gymnasium 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Howard,  619  Broadway 
Central  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  the  gymnasium  to  be 
erected  at  Franklin  high  school  site.  It 
will  be  one  and  two  stories,  104x138  ft., 
and  will  contain  a  gymnasium  with  stage, 
showers,  dressing  rooms,  class  rooii  s  and 
offices. 


Brick   Service   Building 

Messrs.  Morgan,  Walls  &  Morgan,  1124 
Van  Nuys  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  are  com- 
pleting plans  for  a  brick  building,  lOOx 
150  ft.,  to  be  erected  on  Seventh  Street, 
east  of  Alameda  Street,  Los  Angeles,  fot 
J.  B.  Van  Nuys.  It  will  be  the  first  unit 
of  a  service  building  for  Chevrolet  motor 
cars  to  be  occupied  by  the  General  Mo- 
tors Co. 


Brick  Factory  Building 

Mr.  Richard  D.  King,  517  Van  Nuys 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  has  completed  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a  1-story  brick  factory 
building  on  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  near  Ninth 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  for  Mrs.  Kate 
Stamps. 

Bank  Building  Plans  Finished 

Messrs.  Weeks  &  Day,  Phelan  building, 
San  Francisco,  and  architects  of  the  new 
eighteen-story  bank  and  office  building 
to  be  erected  at  10th  and  "J"  streets, 
Sacramento  for  the  Capitol  National 
Bank,  report  that  the  plans  are  complete 
and  ready  for  figures. 
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Passing  of  Louis  T.  Lenzen 

Mr.  Louis  T.  Lenzen,  architect,  passed 
away  at  his  San  Jose  home  July  24th 
after  a  brief  illness  of  heart  trouble,  fol- 
lowing a  stomach  ailment  of  more  than 
a  year's  duration.  He  had  attended  to 
his  practice,  however,  up  to  the  end,  and 
his  many  friends  who  had  greeted  him 
on  the  street  a  day  or  two  previous  were 
shocked  to  learn  of  his  death.  Mr.  Len- 
zen was  a  native  of  San  Jose  and  was  45 
years  old.  His  father,  Mr.  Theodore 
Lenzen,  was  a  pioneer  architect  and  build- 
er, and  upon  his  death  a  few  years  ago 
the  son  succeeded  to  the  business  and 
had  designed  a  number  of  important 
structures.  He  was  a  member  of  San 
Jose  Lodge  of  Elks  and  the  local  Parlor 
of   Native   Sons. 


Personal 

Mr.  Myron  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Hunt  have 
-bieen  taking  a  combined  business  and  pleas- 
ure trip  throughout  the  eastern  cities.  Mr. 
Hunt  made  a  special  investigation  of  new 
hospitals  in  connection  with  his  commission 
to  prepare  plans  for  a  large  new  building 
for  the  Pasadena  Hospital  Association.  He 
also  inspected  the  clay  models  being  made 
in  New  York  for  the  bronze  doors  which 
are  to  be  installed  in  the  new  library  build- 
ing at  San  Marino  for  Mr.  H.  E.  Hunting- 
ton. 

Mr.  Winsor  Soule,  of  Santa  Barbara,  has 
returned  to  his  practice  after  recovering 
from  an  operation  performed  at  a  Los 
Angeles   hospital. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Stewart,  architect  in  the 
Claus  Spreckels  building,  San  Francisco, 
has  resumed  his  practice  after  undergoing 
an  operation  in  a  San  Francisco  hospital. 


Rebuilding  Burned  Town 

San  Francisco  architects  and  engineers 
are  participating  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
business  center  of  Willows,  California, 
which  was  wiped  out  by  fire  some  weeks 
ago.  Mr.  B.  G.  McDougall  is  designing 
two  new  store  buildings  and  repairing  a 
two  story  business  block  for  Mr.  Frank 
Freeman,  and  Mr.  Leland  S.  Rosener,  con- 
struction engineer,  is  preparing  plans  for 
a  reinforced  concrete  department  store 
building  for  the  Hochheimer  Company. 
The  latter  will  cost  $100,000  or  more. 
The  K.  E.  Parker  Companv,  San  Fran- 
cisco contractors,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the   work. 


Architects  in  New  Offices 
One  of  our  Eastern  subscribers,  Mr. 
Morgan  De  Hite  and  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Ferguson,  announce  the  removal  of  their 
offices  to  the  Canal  Bank  Annex,  211 
Camp  street,  New  Orleans.  The  announce- 
ment further  states  that  "our  ideas  are 
progressive,  without  being  ultra.  We  en- 
deavor to  design  for  your  permanent  sat- 
isfaction— and  this,  we  believe,  is  the  only 
worth   while   way." 
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San     Francisco     Chapter     Meeting     for 
June  17th,  1920 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
San  Francsico  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  was  held  in  the 
Architectural  Club  Rooms  an  Thursday 
June    17th,    1920. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Sylvain  Schnaittacher,  the  President,  at 
3:30  p.   m. 

On  account  of  the  short  time  available, 
the  reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  last 
meeting   was    dispensed   with. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

From  the  Central  Bureau  of  the  San 
Francisco  Organization  for  the  General 
Welfare  and  Rebuilding  of  San  Francisco; 
from  the  Southern  California  Chapter  in 
regard  to  a  meeting  in  Santa  Barbara. 
From  Mr.  C.  H.  Snyder  in  re  Chapter 
affiliation  with  the  Joint  Council  of  the 
Engineering   Societies   of   San   Francisco. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
in  re  the  Sacramento  Schools  Competition 
and  in  re  Tehama  County  Court  House, 
was  read  and  on  motion  duly  seconded 
and  carried,  was  ordered  received. 

The  President  made  a  report  of  progress 
in  the  matter  of  a  revision  of  the  City 
Building  Laws  and  upon  motion  duly 
seconded  and  carried,  the  President  was 
instructed  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
plans  for  revision  of  the  laws. 

On  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  notify  all  members  of  the 
meeting  in  Santa  Barbara  with  the  South- 
ern  California   Chapter. 

In  reply  to  the  communication  from  the 
Joint  Council  of  Engineering  Societies  of 
San  Francisco,  the  President  had  written 
that  after  having  consulted  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chapter,  would 
urge  the  Chapter  to  affiliate  with  that 
body. 

On  m,ot!on  duly  made  and  seconded, 
the  Secretary  was  directed  to  ad\ise  the 
Central  Council  of  the  Builders  Exchange 
that  the  Chapter  heartily  endorses  the  ob- 
jects of  that  organization  and  would  be 
pleased  to  have  the  architectural  profes- 
sion  affiliated   with   the   Council. 

On  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Chapter  will  co- 
operate in  every  way  possible  in  the  work 
of  the  War  Memorial  Committee. 

On  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried, 
it  was  rcsohcd  that  tlie  Chapter  approves 
the  use  of  the  Quantity  Survey  System  for 
Estimating. 

MORRIS  M.  BRUCE,  Secretary. 


Southern    California    Chapter 
The    Southern    California    Chapter    of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  held 
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its  monthly  meeting  Tuesday  evening, 
July  10  at  the  Jonathan  Club.  A  number 
of  important  questions  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion, including  California  Engineering 
Council  and  Architects  Associated  for 
Public  Service.  Several  communications 
from  the  Institute  pertaining  to  jurisdic- 
tional   awards    were    read   and    discussed. 


Another  Outing  For  Los  Angeles 
Architects 

Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California 
architects  have  been  enjoying  a  series  of 
real  treats  this  summer,  their  outing  in 
San  Diego  and  across  the  border  into 
Mexico,  being  followed  last  month  by 
a  trip  to  El  Capitan  ranch,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Santa  Barbara  where  they  were 
the  guests  of  Mr.  Winsor  Soule,  archi- 
tect in  Santa  Barbara,  through  whose 
influence  permission  was  given  the  entire 
party  to  visit  the  extensive  ranch.  The 
outing  lasted  from  Friday  afternoon  to 
Sunday  afternoon  and  was  participated 
in  by  50  architects  and  their  guests. 

The  members  met  at  the  Arlington 
Hotel,  Santa  Barbara,  for  dinner  Friday 
evening  and  following  the  reunion  pro- 
ceeded to  the  camping  grounds,  arriving 
about  10:30  p.  m.  Here  every  arrange- 
men  had  been  made  to  provide  for  their 
comfort.  Upon  arriving  at  the  camp  the 
automobiles  were  halted  at  the  command 
of  Mr.  Soule,  officer  of  the  day,  while 
a  number  of  boy  scouts  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara took  charge  of  the  baggage  and 
deposited  it  in  the  proper  tents  and  as- 
signed the  guests  to  their  quarters.  The 
tents  were  lighted  by  lanterns  and  the 
dining  tables  were  lighted  with  an  acety- 
lene gas  system. 

The  camp  site  was  ideally  situated  in 
a  grove  of  large  oak  and  sycamore  trees 
and  only  about  two  blocks  from  the 
ocean. 

The  idea  of  turning  a  Chapter  meeting 
into  an  outing  originated  with  President 
Edwin  Bergstrom  who  has  endeavored 
since  assuming  office,  to  make  the  meet- 
ings as  entertaining  as  possible  bj^  pro- 
viding an  interesting  program  and  hold- 
ing the  meetings  in  different  places.  The 
details  of  establishing  and  conducting  the 
camp  were  handled  by  Messrs.  L.  F. 
Olson,  superintendent  for  Edwin  Berg- 
strom, Winsor  Soule  and  Fred  Ramirez 
of  the  Spanish  Kitchen,  Los  Angeles, 
who  acted  as  chef.  Fred  Ramirez  makes 
a  specialty  of  barbecues  and  providing 
for  moving  picture  companies  on  location 
and  furnished  everything  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  the  architects  from  ice  water 
to  drink  to  hot  water  for  shaving.  The 
menu  included  grape  fruit,  muskmelon, 
water  melon,  barbecued  beef,  broiled 
chickens,  broiled  fish,  Spanish  dishes, 
fruit,  etc.  The  boy  scouts  carried  the 
wood  and  water  and  made  themselves 
generally  useful. 

The  architects  and  their  guests  who 
participated   in   the   outing   included:    Ed- 


win Bergstrom,  Henry  F.  Withey,  Octa- 
vius  Morgan,  O.  W.  Morgan.  A.  M. 
Edelman,  R.  Germain  Hubby,  Robert  H. 
Orr,  J.  J.  Backus,  Stiles  6.  Clements, 
William  Clarke,  Wilbur  D.  Cooke,  Geo. 
D.  Hall,  Charles  E.  Garstang,  Alfred  W. 
Rea,  Harwood  Hewitt,  Frank  D.  Hudson, 
MacNeal  Swazey,  John  W.  Mitchell, 
Draper  Brinckloe  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
William  H.  Wheeler  of  San  Diego,  E. 
L.  Taylor,  J.  T.  Zeller,  J.  L.  Zeller,  W. 
O.  Raiguel,  Henry  M.  Greene,  Reginald 
Johnson,  Callender  Hewitt,  S.  B.  Mars- 
ton,  Donald  R.  Wilkinson,  Thaddeus 
Johnson,  Winsor  Soule,  W.  J.  Dodd.  L. 
F.  Olson,  H.  C.  Chambers,  D.  C.  Allison, 
A.  H.  Avery  and  Magnus  Johnson,  Santa 
Barbara  contractors;  Fred  Johnson,  city 
manager  of  Santa  Barbara;  and  J.  Y. 
Parker  of  the  Parker  Brick  Co.  of  Santa 
Barbara. 


Architects   Sue  For  Fee 

Suit  has  been  filed  in  the  superior  court 
at  Modesto  by  Messrs.  Walker  &  Eisen 
of  Los  Angeles,  against  the  Thompson 
Co.  to  foreclose  a  lien  for  $1506.95  on  the 
Thompson  department  store  property  at 
Modesto.  The  building  and  fixtures  for 
the  store  were  designed  by  the  architects 
who  claim  they  were  to  receive  a  com- 
mission of  6  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the 
work.  They  allege  in  their  petition  that 
$4828.61  was  paid  on  one  contract  and 
$655.59  on  the  other  and  that  the  amount 
for  which  judgment  is  sought  represents 
the  unpaid  balance. 


Salinas    Architects    Busy 

New  work  in  the  office  of  Messrs, 
Wyckoff  and  White  at  Salinas  includes 
a  $22,000  school  house  for  the  San  Justo 
school  district;  $10,000  school  building 
for  the  Fairhaven  school  district,  $10,000 
Manual  Training  building  at  Hollister  for 
the  San  Benito  County  High  School  Dis- 
trict; residence  and  garage  for  Mr.  W.  E. 
Hickman  at  Watsonville  and  alterations 
to  the  W.  H.  Weeks  building  at  Watson- 
ville. 


Paper  Company  To  Build 

The  Independent  Paper  Stock  Company 
will  build  a  three  story  reinforced  con- 
crete paper  sorting  depot  at  Seattle  and 
a  warehouse  at  Portland,  Oregon,  from 
plans  for  Mr.  Leland  S.  Rosener,  C.  E. 
Insurance  Exchange  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Stockton   School   Building 

Mr.  Franklin  Warner,  Belding  Build- 
ing, Stockton,  is  preparing  working  draw- 
ings for  a  two  story  brick  school  build- 
ing, containing  sixteen  rooms  and  audi- 
torium, for  the  city  of  Stockton.  The 
structure  is  estimated  to  cost  $160,000. 


With  the  Engineers 

Reports  from  the  Various  Pacific  Coast  Societies, 
Personal  Mention,  Etc. 


State   Organization,  A.  A.   E. 

The  California  Chapters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Engineers  have  just 
completed  the  formation  of  a  State  Or- 
ganization. The  name  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  The  California  Assembly  of  the 
American  Association  of  Engineers.  It 
consists  of  one  delegate  from  each  Chap- 
ter in  the  State.  The  officers  elected  are: 
Mr.  T.  E.  Stanton  of  Sacramento,  Pres.; 
Mr.  Burdette  E.  Moody  of  Los  Angeles, 
Vice  President;  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Dodge,  San 
Francisco,  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  other 
delegates  are:  Mr.  I.  H.  Tielman,  Fresno; 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Adams,  Long  Beach;  Mr. 
George  S.  Hinckley,  Redlands;  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  King,  San  Diego. 

The  State  Assembly  of  the  American 
Association  of  Engineers  will  handle  all  A. 
A.  E.  matters  of  state  wide  importance  or 
those  concerning  matters  of  interest  to 
several  chapters.  It  will  also  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  the  different  state  chapters 
and  will  co-operate  with  other  technical 
and  civic  organizations  in  advancing  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest. 

California,  Oregon  and  Washington  now 
have  A.  A.  E.  State  Organization.  Cali- 
fornia is  the  third  state  of  the  Union  in 
point  of  A.  A.  E.  membership. 

Following  are  the  secretaries  of  the 
various    California    Chapters    and    Clubs: 

Mr.  Jean  L.  Vincenz,  P.  O.  Box  922, 
Fresno. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Adams,  125  E.  Anaheim 
Street,  Long  Beach. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Godfrey,  625  Metropolitan 
Building,  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Albers,  1700  Merrill  Ave., 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Lathrop,  1321  33rd  Street, 
Sacramento. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Woods,  1063  Eleventh  Street, 
San  Bernardino. 

Mr.  Fred  Grumm,  2604  "A"  Street,  San 
Diego. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Howard,  Trinidad. 

Engineers  May  Sign  Drawings 

Los  Angeles  city  building  ordinance 
has  been  amended  to  permit  "responsible 
qualified  engineers"  to  sign  drawings  for 
reinforced  concrete  buildings  as  well  as 
certified  architects.  Members  of  the  Los 
Angeles  section  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  were  active  in  securing 
this  amendment,  the  matter  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  composed  of 
Messsrs.  E.  T.  Flaherty,  chairman;  J.  A. 
Griffin,  M.  C.  Halsey,  Blaine  Noice  and 
Robert   T.    Miller. 


Notes  of  San  Francisco  Chapter,  A.  A.  E. 

The  July  meeting  of  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  American  Association  of  Engin- 
eers, was  addressed  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Marx, 
head  of  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
at  Stanford  University  and  a  past  presi- 
dent of  A.  S.  C.  E.  Professor  Marx  ex- 
plained the  proposed  National  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  and  gave  a  pro- 
gress report  of  what  has  been  done  to 
promote  this  new  department  of  Public 
Efficiency.  The  talk  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence. Immediately  following  the  address 
the  Public  Affairs  Committee  introduced 
resolutions  favoring  passage  of  the  Jones- 
Reavis  Bill,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Chapter.  Members  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chapter  are  urged  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  secure  the  passage  of 
this    Bill   by  the   next  Congress. 

The  business  portion  of  the  meeting 
was  largely  devoted  to  a  spirited  debate 
on  a  resolution  providing  for  the  Chap- 
ter's endorsement  of  the  initiative  petition 
to  place  on  the  November  ballot  the 
proposition  providing  for  an  increase  of 
the  rate  of  interest  on  State  Highway 
bonds  to  six  per  cent.  The  resolution 
failed  to  pass  but  the  vote  was  very  close. 

The  Program  Committee  had  the 
good  fortune  to  secure  Mr.  Walter  B, 
Cole  as  the  speaker  for  the  August  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Cole  is  the  manager  of  the  Mar- 
chant  Calculating  Machine  Company,  and 
president  of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  His  talk  was  on  "The  Re- 
lation of  the  Chapter  to  Civic  Organiza- 
tions." 

The  Union  Construction  Company  of 
Oakland,  California,  invited  the  San  Fran- 
c'sco  Chapter  to  visit  their  plant  on 
Saturday   afternoon,    August   21. 


Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Congress 
The  Pan-Pacilic  Scientific  Congress  is 
in  session  from  August  2d  to  August  20th 
in  Honolulu.  The  Chicago  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Engineers  will 
be  represented  by  INIiss  Florence  King  a 
consulting  engineer  of  Chicago.  She 
bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
woman  member  of  the  A.  A.  E.  having 
a  certified  engineer's  grade. 


New  Engineer  For  Butte  County 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hume,  of  Chico,  has  been 
appointed  county  engineer  by  the  super- 
visors of  Butte  County,  to  succeed  Mr. 
M.    C.    Polk,   who    recently   resigned. 
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A   Million   Dollar  Dam  That  Does   Not 
Hold  Water 

Several  years  ago  a  dam  was  built  at 
Cedar  Falls,  Wash.,  to  impound  water 
for  power  purposes.  The  dam  was  not 
carried  to  bed  rock,  and,  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted bj'  experienced  engineers,  it  failed 
to  hold  water.  The  city  of  Seattle,  for 
whose  municipal  electric  plant  this  dam 
had  been  constructed,  then  undertook  to 
try  to  seal  the  bed  of  the  valley  for  some 
distance  above  the  dam,  by  sluicing  clay 
into  the  basin.  Now  it  is  announced  by 
J.  D.  Rose,  the  superintendent  of  the 
municipal  electric  plant,  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  $400,000  in  the  attempt  to  stop  the 
leakage  with  clay  has  been  futile,  and  that 
the  million  dollar  dam  must  be  aband- 
oned. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  the  loss  of 
this  huge  sum  of  money  will  never  be 
charged  to  the  depreciation  reserve  of 
the  municipal  plant.  We  understand  that 
several  years  before  Seattle  undertook  to 
build  this  dam,  a  private  power  companj^ 
had  investigated  its  site  and  had  decided 
that  a  safe,  watertight  reservoir  could  not 
be  built  there  except  at  a  cost  that  would 
be  profitable.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
the  engineers  of  Seattle  to  investigate 
the  responsibility  for  this  fiasco?  The 
money  that  is  lost  can  not  be  recovered, 
but  perhaps  the  city  can  be  protected 
against  similar  blunders  in  the  future. — 
Engineering   and    Contracting. 


Engineers  Will  Study  Municipal 
Problems 

The  National  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Engineers 
will  appoint  twelve  of  the  leading  profes- 
sional engineers  to  study  the  problems 
of  civic  adminstration  of  public  works 
and  report  their  findings  to  all  Chapters 
as  a  guide  to  local  engineers  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  duties  as  citizens  and  en- 
gineers. 

American  Society  Civil  Engineers 
Mr._  Arthur  P.  Davis,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  special  meeting 
of  Los  Angeles  section  of  the  society 
held  at  the  University  Club  Monday  even- 
ing, Au'gust  2. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Messrs.  F.  E. 
Weymouth,  chief  engineer  of  U.  S.  Re- 
clamation Service;  A.  J.  McCune,  state 
engineer  of  Colorado;  Mark  Walker, 
president  of  Los  Angeles  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society;  and  Prof.  R.  W. 
Sorenson,  president  of  Los  Angeles  Sec- 
tion, American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Charles  Clayton  Hufif,  assistant 
engineer  in  the  U.  S.  engineers'  office,  re- 
cently stationed  at  Ft.   Rosecrans. 


More    Salary    for    State    Employees 

After  eleven  years'  continuous  service 
as  Secretary  of  the  State  Department  of 
Engineering,  Mr.  Earle  Freeman  sent  in 
his  resignation  to  State  Engineer  W.  F. 
AlcClure,  the  past  month,  requesting  that 
he  be  relieved  from  duty  September  1. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  announced  he  will  re- 
turn to  his  old  home  in  San  Diego  to  en- 
gage in  business  for  himself.  His  real 
reason  for  leaving  the  department  is  said 
to  be  based  upon  a  denial  of  his  applica- 
tion for  increased  pay  in  accordance  with 
salary  raises  granted  other  employees  of 
the   department. 

Total  wage  increases  approved  for  the 
department,  it  is  reported,  will  aggregate 
about  $12,000  per  year. 

The  largest  single  increase  of  $85  per 
month  was  granted  to  Mr.  A.  Givan, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Architectural  Bu- 
reau. He  was  jumped  from  $240  to  $325 
per  month. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dutton,  Superintendent  of 
Construction,  was  given  a  wage  advance 
of  $250  to  $325  a  month. 

Alessrs.  C.  H.  Kromer,  Chief  Structural 
Engineer,  and  C.  F.  Dean,  Chief  Archi- 
tectural Designer,  each  were  granted  in- 
creases of  $50,  jumping  to  positions  pay- 
ing $325  per  month. 

Other   changes   made    include: 

Messrs.  G.  J.  Adams.  Deputy  State  Ar- 
chitect, increase  from  $300  to  $325  per 
month;  P.  M.  Norboe,  Chief  Assistant 
State  Engineer,  increase  from  $300  to 
$340  per  month;  G.  M.  Simonson,  Chief 
Electrical  Engineer,  increase  from  $225 
to  $275  per  month;  R.  E.  Backus,  Archi- 
tectural Designer,  increase  from  .$200  to 
$225   per   month. 


Studios    Bu'ldings 

The  first  moving  picture  studio  to  be 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  has 
been  financed  by  the  Golden  Gate  Studios 
Company,  Hewes  building,  San  Francis- 
co, which  has  secured  a  desirable  site  in 
San  Mateo  county  and  has  had  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hamburg  for  a  mil- 
lion dollar  plant.  There  will  be  up- 
wards of  eighteen  build'ngs,  nine  stages, 
an  administration  building,  etc.  The  mis- 
sion style  of  architecture  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 


Dormitory    at    Pebble    Beach 

Messrs.  Paul  V.  Tuttle  and  Arthur  W. 
Angel,  associate  architects,  565  Light- 
house avenue,  Pacific  Grove,  have  pre- 
pared plans  for  a  twelve-room  dormitory 
to  be  built  adjoining  Pebble  Beach  Lodge 
in  Monterey  county,  for  the  Del  Monte 
Properties  Company.  The  same  archi- 
tects have  plans  under  way  for  a  hollow 
tile  high  school  group  at  Compton  for 
which  a  bond  issue  of  $90,000  has  been 
authorized. 


The  Contractor 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION,  BRIDGES  AND 
ROAD  WORK 


Pacific  Northwest — Associated  General 
Contractors 

Portland,    Oregon 
Officers 

President — Natt  McDougall,  A.  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Vice-President — ^R.  E.  Miller,  Puget  Sound 
Bridge  &  Dredge  Co.,   Seattle,  Wash. 

Secretary-Treasurer — I.  N.  Day,  A.  D.  Kern  & 
Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Executive   Secretary — J.   D.   MacVicar. 
Directors 

Natt  McDougall,  R.  E.  Miller,  I.,  N.  Day,  E. 
Simpson,  Albertson,  Cornell  Bros.  &  Simpson,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.;  D.  G.  Munro,  General  Construction 
Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.;  A.  E.  Griffin,  Stewart  & 
Welch^  Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  G.,  W.  Gauntlett,  Grays 
Harbor  Construction  Co.,  Hoquiam,  Wash.;  Fred 
T.  Sherman,  Independent  Asphalt  Paving  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash.;  A.  H.  Toole,  Clifton,  Applegate  & 
Toole,  Spokane,  Wash.;  K.  B.  Kumpe,  Warren 
Construction  Co.,,  Portland,  Ore.;  Charles  Swigert, 
Pacific  Bridge   Co.,  Portland,   Ore. 


Southern  California — Associated  General 
Contractors 

Los   Angeles,   Cal. 
Officers 
President,  Arthur  Bent. 

Vice-President,  Clare  L.  Peck,  of  Leonard  & 
Peck. 

Treasurer,  J.  F.  Atkinson. 

Secretary,  George  A.  Rogers,  of  Rogers  Broth- 
ers Co. 

Executive  Committee 
Arthur    Bent,    Clare   L.    Peck,    George   A.    Rogers, 
Godfrey  Edwards,  R.  F.  Ware,  J.  C.   Edwards  and 
Frank  Foell. 

General  Contractors  of  San  Francisco 

Officers 

President,  Henry  Jacks. 

1st  Vice-President,  John   Biller. 

2nd  Vice-President,   P.   J.   Lynch. 

Treasurer,   Charles  Wright. 

Secretary,   E.,  T.  Thurston. 
Directors 

Henry  Jacks,  John  Biller,  P.  J.  Lynch,  Thomas 
Elam,  Charles  Wright,  C.  M.  Moore,  A.  H.  Wil- 
helm. 

How  Are  We  Going  to  Save  the  Roads? 

By  R.  E.  FULTON 

Highway  transportation  as  a  public  and 
commercial  necessity  has  long  ago  re- 
ceived its  certificate  of  economic  justifica- 
tion. It  has  entered  into  the  nation's 
scheme  of  things  with  the  same  whole- 
heartedness  that  characterized  the  rail- 
roads in  their  periods  of  development.  It 
has  found  its  place  and  is  exercising  a 
powerful  influence  toward  shortening  the 
gap  between  producer  and  consumer.  It 
has  reached  the  point,  in  fact,  where  its 


extension  must  necessarily  be  restricted 
for  the  good  of  its  own  future  and  the 
future  of  the  nation's  transportation  as 
a  whole. 

Legislators,  highway  engineers,  and 
those  intimately  concerned  with  motor 
vehicle  expansion  realize  that  unless  some 
measures  restricting  the  use  of  motor 
trucks  are  enacted,  this  country's  progress 
toward  its  ultimate  state  of  highway  per- 
fection will  be  long  drawn-out  and  tedious. 
Even  after  we  have  constructed  a  system 
of  hard-surfaced  national  highways  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  revenues  for  their 
upkeep  and  maintenance.  To  this  end,  it 
is  but  equitable  that  those  vehicles  which 
cause  the  greatest  amount  of  damage  to 
the  roads  should  be  restricted  in  their  use 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  in  the  future 
they  should  contribute  the  largest  share 
toward  road  repair  costs. 

At  this  time,  when  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this  must  necessarily  assume 
definite  form,  to  influence  motor  transpor- 
tation for  all  time  to  come,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  we  make  a  far-reaching 
unbiased  analysis  to  determine  just  where 
the  basis  of  this  restriction  belongs.  Not 
only  must  we  save  the  roads,  but  we  must 
do  so  if  possible  without  sacrificing  the  in- 
creasing economies  and  conveniences  that 
unquestionably  would  go  with  an  expan- 
sion of  motor  transportation  facilities.  _ 

There  is  a  special  field  of  transportation 
in  which  the  motor  truck  is  the  only 
logical  means  of  conveyance.  How  large 
a  field  it  is,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
300,000,000  tons  of  material  were  shipped 
by  truck  in  1919.  Suppose  this  freight 
were  transported  in  one-ton  trucks.  It 
would  mean  that  900,000,000  tons  of 
traffic  (including  weight  of  vehicles  and 
cargo)  would  pass  over  the  roads  of  this 
country.  If  transported  in  7  1-2  ton 
trucks  the  roads  would  have  to  bear  only 
600,000,000  tons  of  traffic.  This  is  because 
the  average  one-ton  truck  carries  two  tons 
of  vehicle  weight  for  every  ton  of  freight 
transported  while  in  a  7  1-2  ton  truck  this 
ratio  is  reduced  to  less  than  one  ton 
of  vehicle  weight  for  each  ton  of  freight 
capacity.  Regardless  of  what  form  re- 
strictive legislation  may  take  the  total 
amount  of  material  shipped  in  motor 
trucks  in  1920  will  obviously  be  greater 
than  the  total  for  1919. 
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This  country  is  suffering  from  various 
kinds  of  shortages  but  they  are  almost 
all  directly  the  result  of  inadequate  trans- 
portation. Since  no  ojher  transportation 
agency  can  now  take  the  place  of  the 
motor  truck  in  its  own  recognized  sphere, 
it  is  obvious  that  every  heavy  duty  truck 
barred  from  the  roads  will  be  replaced 
by  several  smaller  trucks.  The  result  will 
be  increased  road  wear  and  increased  cost 
of  transportation..  As  practically  all  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  and  factory  make  some 
part  of  their  journey  from  producer  to 
consumer  in  motor  trucks,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  sure  there  is  no  other  alterna- 
tive before  framing  legislation  which  will 
increase  motor  transportation  costs. 

There  are  many  fields  of  short  distance 
light  delivery,  in  which  the  lighter  truck 
is  better  adapted.  However,  when  bulk 
hauling  is  considered,  the  light  truck's 
greatest  asset  in  comparison  with  its  big 
brother  is  its  speed.  For  a  two-ton  truck 
to  transport  material  as  economically  as 
a  heavy  duty  model  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  it  to  travel  at  three  times  the 
speed  of  the  larger  truck.  Of  course  the 
light  truck  cannot  do  this  but  it  does 
travel  at  a  considerably  higher  normal 
speed.  Its  increased  speed,  however  pro- 
duces road  wear  in  excess  of  that  caused 
by  the  heavy  truck  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  latter  is  accomplishing  far  more. 
It  has  been  definitely  proven  that  in- 
creased speed  causes  more  rapid  road 
wear  than  increased  weight.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  heavy  duty  truck  re- 
sort to  destructive  road  speeds  in  order 
to    furnish    economical    transportation. 

Tire  width  bears  an  equally  important 
relation  to  comparative  road  wear.  A 
steam  roller  for  e.N:aniple  is  about  the 
heaviest  vehicle  which  passes  over  a  high- 
way, yet  because  of  its  broad  road  bear- 
ing surface  its  effect  on  the  roadway  is 
beneficial  rather  than  harmful.  Likewise 
weight  in  a  motor  truck  is  destructive 
only  when  not  accompanied  by  a  suffi- 
cient   width    of    tire.     The    fact    is    well- 


established  that  a  load  of  800  pounds  per 
inch  of  tire  surface  is  not  damaging  to  an 
ordinary  roadway  and  the  heavy  duty 
truck  is  always  built  to  conform  to  this 
requirement.  A  7  1-2  ton  truck  has  one 
inch  of  tire  width  for  each  666  pounds  of 
weight. 

Highway  engineers  have  long  been 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  determin- 
ing a  fair  plan  for  motor  truck  legisla- 
tion. The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
at  Washington  has  conducted  exhaustive 
tests  to  determine  the  real  causes  of  road 
wear.  The  conclusions  should  certainly 
receive  careful  consideration  from  those 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  this 
country's  roads.  The  report  of  this  test 
which  appeared  in  the  official  "Public 
Roads"  bulletin  says  that  road  impact 
is  the  real  cause  of  road  wear.  Realizing 
this,  the  experiments  were  devoted  to  as- 
certaining the  causes  of  road  impact. 
Through  these  tests,  it  was  decisively 
shown  that  unsprung  weight  is  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  road  impact.  Unsprung 
weight,  by  definition,  is  that  part  of  a 
truck's  total  bulk  which  hits  the  road  a 
direct  solid  blow  undiminished  by 
springs. 

A  Tip  From  Inside 

In  view  of  the  report  of  the  Cleveland 
Grand  Jury,  the  following  opinion  boldly 
stated  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  by  John 
Donlin  of  Chicago,  recently  re-elected 
president  of  the  Building  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  that  body,  is  worth  noting. 

"The  wage-earner  is  just  as  much  res- 
ponsible for  the  high  cost  of  living  as 
any  other  agency,"  said  Mr.  Donlin  in 
his  annual  report.  "If  every  worker 
doing  physical  labor  would  insist  that 
production  equal  pre-war  times  there 
would  soon  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
commodities.  The  higher  wages  go  and 
the  more  production  falls  off  the  more 
the  worker  is  going  to  be  hurt." 


HARDWOOD  HEADQUARTERS 


ASH-BASSWOOD-BIRCH 
AROMATIC  RED  CEDAR 
COTTONWOOD-ELM-HOLLY 
SOUTHERN  RED  GUM 
HICKORY-LAUREL-MAPLE 
OREGON  MAPLE-PLAIN  OAK 
-  QUARTERED  OAK - 
WYBROCK  BENDING  OAK 
POPLAR- -WALNUT 


BOXWOOD-EBONY-IRONBARK 
JENISERO-KOA-SPANISH  CEDAR 
LIGNUMVITAE-MAHOGANY 
ROSEWOOD -TEAK- RED  BEAN 
SPOTTED  GUM-CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT 


LUMBER --TIMBER 
HARDWOOD  FLOORING 
WYBRO  VENEERED  PANELS 
DOWELS-TREENAILS-VENEERS 


WHITE  BROTHERS 


FIFTH  and  BRANNAN  STREETS 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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Resists  Rot 


Nature  impregnates  Red- 
wood with  a  natural  preserva- 
tive that  resists  rot.  Redwood 
lasts  longer  untreated  than 
most  woods  when  artificially 
preserved. 

For  all  industrial  construc- 
tion, especially  where  exposed 
to  the  elements  or  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  Redwood  is 
ideal. 

Write  for"  Redwood  Lives  For- 
ever," "California  Redwood  for 
the    Engineer,"   and  "Redwood 
Block  Paving  and  Flooring." 
CALIFORNIA   REDWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 
San  Francisco 


:i^^ 


C^liforttia 
Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 


A  FLOORING  for  discriminat- 
es*- ing  Architects  and  Builders, 
and  characteristically  a  Michigan 
product  in  every  way,  from  the 
excellence  of  the  wood  itself  to 
the  superior  millwork  and  careful 
grading. 

Strable  cTWfg.  Co. 

HARDWOOD   LUMBERo 

Phone,  Oakland  245 
511-545  FIRST  STREET       OAKLAND,  CAL" 


Open    Shop    Wins 

The  open  shop  plan  of  employment  has 
been  perpetuated  for  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  through  the  outcome  of  a  con- 
troversy precipitated  by  strikes  in  the 
construction  and  metal  trades  industries 
to  force  a  closed  shop. 

After  a  strike  lasting  three  weeks,  a 
satisfactory  agreement  was  reached  and 
signed  with  the  carpenters  under  which 
open  shop  conditions  will  be  preserved. 
The  wage  award  adopted  provides  for  a 
rate  of  95  cents  per  hour  from  June  1  to 
December  1,  1920,  and  $L00  per  hour 
from  December  1  to  June  1,  1921.  The 
agreement  provides  that  union  carpenters 
shall  not  be  discriminated  against.  The 
working  conditions  agreed  to  are  those 
usually  adopted,  calling  for  a  forty-four 
hour  week  with  the  customary  overtime 
stipulations.  It  is  agreed  that  all  car- 
penters will  be  paid  a  uniform  wage  scale. 
For  every  five  journeymen  carpenters 
employed  an  apprentice  carpenter  will  be 
allowed. 

The  agreement  was  reached  as  the 
result  of  the  mediation  of  local  architects 
after  the  carpenters  had  refused  to  work 
for  the  general  contractors  on  the  same 
wage  basis  as  applied  to  public  works. 
The  Governor  of  Louisiana,  after  a  con- 
ference with  the  carpenters  employed  on 
state  work,  particularly  industrial  canal 
and  inner  harbor  work  for  the  city  of 
New  Orleans— a  $20,000,000  project  now 
in  course  of  construction — proposed  a 
rate  of  90  cents  for  three  months,  95  cents 
for  three  months  thereafter,  and  $1.00 
per  hour  for  one  year  additional.  The 
contractors  immediatelj'  agreed  to  pay 
the  wage  as  stipulated,  but  the  carpenters 
refused  to  return  to  private  work  on  this 
basis  and  continued  striking — with  result 
as  mentioned. 


Central  Council  to  Settle  Labor  Disputes 

The  following  rules  have  been  adopted 
by  the  new  Central  Council  of  the  San 
Francisco  Builders'  Exchange  and  it  is 
hoped  through  this  Central  Council  to 
stabilize  the  wage  question  in  the  build- 
ing trades  and  at  least  to  present  a  united 
front  of  employers  in  controversies  with 
union  labor: 

The    name    shall    be    "The    Central    Council    of 
the   Builders'   Exchange."     Place   of   business,    City 
and    County   of    San   Francisco. 
Objects 

To  promote  the  organization  of  the  whole  build- 
ing business  into  one  efficient  institution  for  the 
various   purposes,    as    herein    set    forth. 

To  adjust,  by  arbitration  or  otherwise,  all  dif- 
ferences between  members  and  their  employees; 
to  foster  the  interests  of  all  those  engaged  in 
the  building  business;  to  promote  just  and  equi- 
table principles  in  the  conduct  of  their  business; 
to  discourage  the  peddling  of  bids;  to  advocate, 
the  opening  of  all  bids  in  public;  to  bring  about 
a  standard  form  of  bid  and  contract  and  to  en- 
courage mutual  trading  among  members. 
Membership 

Any  group  of  contractors,  material  men.  or  men 
engaged    or    affiliated    with    the    building    business. 
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"  HAJOCA" 

— The  Bathroom  of  Refinement 

TDATHROOM  FIXTURES,    which  you  intend  shall   give 
you  a  lifetime  ■  of  service,  require  thorough  investi- 
gation and  careful  consideration. 

This  is  the  reason  we  constantly  urge  those  about  to 
build  or  remodel  to  visit  our  Showrooms.  We  know  an 
inspection  of  Hajoca  bathroom  fixtures  will  impress  you 
with  their  latest  approved  designs,  their  durability,  their 
health-protecting  features  and  their  artistic  beauty  —  a 
combination  equally  essential  for  humble  home  or  luxuri- 
ous residence. 


Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co. 

MAKERS     OF     PLUMBING    SUPPLIES 

857  FOLSOM  Street.  San  Francisco 

PHILADELPHIA-NEW  YORK-RICHMOND.  VA. -SAVANNAH 
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composed  of  three  or  more,  shall  be  eligible  to 
representation  in  the  Central  Council  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  representative  and  one  alternate. 
Anybody  who  is  engaged  in  the  building  business, 
in  which  there  are  not  three  or  more  members, 
shall  be  represented  by  a  representative  at  large, 
appointed  by   the   President. 

All  applications  must  be  approved  by  the  par- 
ticular trade  organization  interested  and  shall  be 
referred  to  a  membership  committee  and  finally 
passed  on  by  the  whole  body  and  shall  be  seated 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting. 

Government 

At  the  annual  meeting  a  President  and  Vice 
Presidents  shall  be  elected  and  a  Secretary  ap- 
pointed. The  President  shall  appoint  the  following 
standing  committees:  Joint  Conference  Committee 
with  organized  labor,  of  five;  Committee  on  Rules, 
of  three;  Arbitration  Committee,  of  three;  Com- 
mittee of  Finance,  of  three;  Membership  Com- 
mittee, of  three;  any  further  special  committees 
necessary  to  properly  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
body. 

Duties    of    Committees 

The  Joint  Conference  Committee  shall  take  up 
all  matters  pertaining  to  labor  in  conformity  with 
the   findings   of  the   Central    Council. 

Rules  Committee  shall,  whenever  the  necessity 
arises,  recommend  the  adoption  of  rules  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Central 
Body. 

Arbitration  Committee  shall  adjudicate  all  dis- 
putes between  crafts. 

The  Finance  Committee  shall  approve  all  bills 
and  recommend  any  expenditures  necessary  to 
properly   conduct   the   affairs  of   the   Central   Body. 

The  Membership  Committee  shall  approve  all 
applications  for  membership,  and,  when  necessary, 
shall  organize  all  crafts  who  are  not  already  or- 
ganized. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Builders'  Ex- 
change shall  act  as  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Central  Body,  and  its  President  shall  be  ex- 
oflicio  a  member  of  this  body. 

Quorum 
Twenty-five   members    shall    constitute    a    quorum 
and    all    questions    shall    require    a    two-thirds    vote 
of  the  members  present  to  be  effective. 

Agreements 

Any  new  agreement  between  the  various  crafts 
and  their  employees  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Cen- 
tral Council. 

The  President,  or  Vice  President,  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  and  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order  shall 
govern. 


Contractors  as  Choosers 
There  is  plainly  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence in  the  new  attitude  of  con- 
tractors in  discussing  specifications.  The 
substance  of  this  change  is  sensed  more 
clearly  than  it  can  be  defined,  but  its 
spirit  challenges  old  practices  so  sharply 
that  they  must  look  to  their  defenses. 
The  privileges,  long  ago  appropriated 
by  the  engineer,  of  determining,  without 
consulting  him,  the  obligations  of  the 
contractor  in  building  engineering  works, 
is  being  squarely  attacked. 

Indicative  of  the  new  attitude  of  con- 
tractors is  the  fact  that  protests  against 
requirements  considered  to  be  unfair,  and 
pleas  to  the  engineer  to  give  these  pro- 
tests charitable  consideration,  are  being 
replaced  by  evidence  of  unfairness  and  by 
argument  that  through  unfairness  the 
financial  interests  of  the  owner  suflfer 
equally  with  the  profits  of  the  contractor. 
In  effect,  the  owner  is  being  awakened 
by  evidence  and  by  an  appeal  to  reason 
to  the  truth  that  he  pays  a  high  price  for 


every  unfair   requirement  in  or   interpre- 
tation of  specifications. 

Conditions  which  are  plain  to  all  dis- 
courage the  notion  that  the  present  at- 
titude is  likely  to  be  temporary.  Con- 
tractors are  becoming  more  thoroughly 
organized  and  the  strength  of  organiza- 
tion is  being  reflected  in  increased  cour- 
age in  calling  for  reforms  in  contracting 
practices.  Large  contracting  organiza- 
tions, directed  by  business  and  construc- 
tion experts  and  employing  large  amounts 
of  capital,  are  becoming  increasingly 
dominant  in  the  construction  industry 
and  with  their  growth  is  growing  the 
determination  to  enforce  the  considera- 
tion of  just  reforms.  Even  in  smaller 
organizations  the  same  determination  is 
begotten  of  the  increasing  extent  to  which 
engineers  are  taking  control  of  their 
technical  management.  Finally,  the  de- 
termination to  demand  reforms  is  given 
power  by  conditions  which  are  unique  in 
engineering  construction. 

There  is  more  construction  pending 
than  can  be  carried  out  by  the  contractors 
now  in  business.  In  highway  work  the 
condition  is  already  acute.  Large  con- 
struction programs  are  certain  to  develop 
in  the  next  two  or  three  years  on  the 
railroads,  in  water  power,  building  and 
public  works.  The  shortage  already  ap- 
parent  will   be    intensified. 

A  condition,  therefore,  is  at  hand  which 
gives  contractors  power  to  choose  the 
work  which  they  will  undertake.  Natur- 
ally, they  will  exercise  this  privilege 
by  refusing  contracts  which  are  least  to 
their  liking. 

Co-operation  and  not  resistance  by  the 
owner  is  the  wise  attitude,  and  this  the 
engineer  should  encourage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  contractors  themselves  face  a 
danger.  Apparently  they  now  have  the 
whip  hand  and  can  dictate  the  terms  un- 
der which  they  will  work.  Will  they  be 
drunk  with  power  and  become  unfair? 
If  they  do,  they  will  rue  the  day.  Calling 
for  fairness,  they  must  be  fair.  Only  so 
will  justice  be  done. 

Then,  too,  they  must  recognize  that 
much  of  the  complaint  about  unfairness 
is  due  to  interpretation — a  matter  not 
possible  of  certain  correction  in  all  cases. 
In  other  words,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  define  everything  by  specification — for 
engineering  construction  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  an  art,  not  merely  of  a  science. 
There  is  no  use  having  contractors  de- 
ceive themselves  into  believing  that  judg- 
ment of  the  man  on  the  job  can  be 
eliminated.  It  can't  be  done. — Engineer- 
ing News-Record. 

Electroliers  For  Richmond 

The  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  started  a  drive  for  funds  for  installing 
ornamental  electroliers  along  jMacdonald 
avenue.  It  is  expected  that  the  merchants 
and  light  corporations  will  share  in  the 
expense. 
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DEPENDABILITY 


ATLAS -WHITE 

is  the  ideal  cement  for  making-  Cast 
Stone — hard,  weatherproof,  durable 
stone  —  in  pure  white  or  an  infinite 
variety  of  colors  and  textures,  with  a 
minimum  labor  of  shaping,  whether 
simply  molded  or  richly  ornamented. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
COMPANY 


New  York 
Chicago 


Boston 
Dayton 


Philadelphia 
Des  Moines 


Birmingham 
St.  Louis 


DISTRIBUTORS 
I.  S.  Schirm  Commercial  Company 

San  Diego,  Cal 
Oro  Grande  Lime  &  Stone  Company 

Los  Angeles.  Cal 
Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 

Company 
Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company 
United  Materials  Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
Langton  Lime  &  Cement  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Utah  Sales  Company  Ogden,  Utah 

I   M  McCraken  Company 

Portland,  Oregon 
F  T  Crowe  &  Company 

Seattle  and  Tacoma,  ^Vashington 
Consolidated  Supply  Company 

Spokane,  Washington 
Evans,  Coleman  &  Evans,  Ltd., 

Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B,  C, 
Canada 


I 


WHITE 


ATIAS 


CEMENT 
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United  States  Civil  Service  Examination 
For  Building  Estimator 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission announces  an  open  competitive 
examination  for  building  estimator.  A 
.vacancy  at  the  Picatinny  Arsenal,  Ord- 
nance Department  at  Large,  Dover,  N. 
J.,  at  $1,800  to  $2,400  a  year,  and  va- 
cancies in  positions  requiring  similar 
qualifications  throughout  the  United 
States,  at  these  or  higher  or  lower  sal- 
aries, will  be  filled  from  this  examination, 
unless  it  is  found  in  the  interest  of  the 
service  to  fill  any  vacancy  by  reinstate- 
ment, transfer,  or  promotion. 

After  six  months'  satisfactory  service 
appointees  may  be  allowed  the  increase 
granted   by   Congress   of  $20  a  month. 

The  duties  of  the  appointee  will  con- 
sist of  making  estimates  on  the  cost  of 
general  building  construction  and  main- 
tenance, including  labor,  materials,  and 
preparation   of  bills  and  material. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  for 
Form  1312,  stating  the  title  of  the  exam- 
ination desired,  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C,  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Board, 
Customhouse,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  San 
Francisco. 

Applications  should  be  properly  exe- 
cuted, excluding  the  medical  and  county 
oilficer's  certificates,  and  must  be  filed 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  prior  to  the  hour  of  clos- 
ing business  on  September  7,  1920. 


The  whole  list  of  machinery  will  be  put 
out  under  one  trademark.  This  will  cover 
all  lines  of  manufacture,  including  in- 
dustrial locomotive  cars  and  batch  boxes. 


Austin  Machinery  Company  Expands 

The  Austin  Machinery  Corporation  of 
Chicago  now  embraces  the  following  well 
known  companies:  The  F.  C.  Austin 
Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  the  Linderman  Steel 
&  Machine  Co.,  the  F.  C.  Austin  Drain- 
age Excavator  Co,  and  the  Municipal 
Engineering  and  Contracting  Co.  The 
Toledo  Bridge  and  Crane  Co.  has  also 
recently  been  included  in  this  consolida- 
tion and  it  is  quite  likely  that  other  large 
companies  will  be  taken  over  in  the  near 
future,    it    is    authoritively    stated. 

The  directors  of  the  corporation  are 
Messrs.  Ralph  Crews  of  the  National  City 
Company,  New  York;  Clay  H.  Hollister, 
President,  Old  National  Bank,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  B.  A.  Linderman,  Presi- 
dent, Linderman  Steel  &  Machine  Co., 
Muskegon,  Mich.;  Samuel  McRoberts, 
formerly  Vice-President,  National  City 
Bank,  New  York;  John  R.  Shaw,  Vice- 
President,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Assn., 
Woodstock,  Ontario;  C.  A.  Peckham, 
President,  Toledo  Bridge  &  Crane  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Mr.  B.  A.  Linderman  is 
President  of  the  Corporation. 

The  consolidation  of  so  many  interests 
means  that  the  Austin  Machinery  Cor- 
poration will  have  every  facility  for  turn- 
ing out  an  enormous  amount  of  high- 
class  machinery  for  moving  earth  and 
mixing  concrete. 


Increasing    Use    of    Oak    Floors 

"Modern  Oak  Floors,"  is  the  name  of 
an  attractive  brochure  published  by  the 
Oak  Flooring  Manufacturers  Association, 
1014  Ashland  Block,  Chicago.  The  cover 
is  done  in  colors  and  is  highly  artistic. 
The  Company's  trade  mark  appears  on 
each  page  and  it  is  set  off  with  a  decora- 
tive border  which  shows  miniature  scenes 
where  oak  floors  are  in  use.  The  trade 
mark  stands  for  quality  and  responsi- 
bility. The  use  of  oak  flooring  is  becom- 
ing more  general  throughout  the  country 
and  a  real  home  is  no  longer  considered 
up-to-date  unless  one  or  more  of  its 
rooms  are  laid  with  hardwood  floors.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  manufacturers  that  the 
cost  of  oak  floors  is  considerably  less 
than  the  cost  of  sufficient  good  carpet 
to  cover  the  same  space.  In  buying  oak 
floors  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  mistake  of 
selecting  Japanese  oak  which  is  consider- 
ed an  inferior  grade  and  lacks  the  wear- 
ing qualities  of  the  American  product. 
Owners  of  apartment  houses  find  that 
apartments  bring  much  higher  rentals 
where  the  principal  rooms  have  been  laid 
with   oak   floors. 


Hebrew    Hospital 

Working  drawings  are  being  prepared 
by  Mr.  S.  L.  Hyman,  architect  in  the 
Crocker  building,  San  Francisco,  for  a 
two-story  reinforced  concrete  and  brick 
hospital  to  be  erected  on  Mission  street 
near  Silver  avenue,  San  Franc'sco,  for  the 
Hebrew  Hospital  &  Home  for  the  Aged 
and  Disabled.  Approximately  $450,000 
will    be   expended    on    the    improvements. 


Office  Alterations  and  Bank  Work 

Mr.  Morris  M.  Bruce,  Flood  building, 
San  Francisco,  has  let  a  contract  for 
$15,000  for  alterations  to  offices  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Flood  building.  Mr. 
Bruce  designed  the  new  interior  of  the 
Growers  Bank  in  San  Jose,  which  re- 
cently opened  its  doors  to  a  large  pat- 
ronage. 

Store  and  Loft  Building 

Mr.  W.  D.  Shea,  244  Kearny  street,  San 
Francisco,  has  prepared  plans  for  a  two- 
story  Class  "C"  store  and  loft  building 
on  the  south  side  of  Mission  street,  west 
of  Seventh,  San  Francisco,  75x85  feet, 
for   Kathleen   Farrell,   to   cost  $30,000. 


Brick  Garage 

Messrs.  W.  C.  Pennell  and  L.  A. 
Smith,  204  Investment  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 
have  prepared  plans  for  a  1-story  garage 
and  shop  building  to  be  erected  at  738-42 
West  Pico  Street,  for  Draycr  &  Hanson. 
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"All  chimneys,  irrespective  of 
which  materials  the  walls  are 
built,  shall  be  lined  with  fire 
clay  flue  lining  or  with  fire 
brick.  The  lining  shall  be  made 
for  the  purpose  and  adapted 
to  withstand  high  tempera- 
tures and  the  resultant  gases 
from  burning  fuel."  From 
"An  Ordinance  for  Construc- 
tion of  Chimneys"  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Board 
of  Underwriters,  1920. 


Oust  a  Cruel  "FIRE-BUG! 

Statistics  show  clearly  that  the  most  prolific 
"fire-bug"  in  residences  is  the  unlined  chimney. 
From  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  fires  that 
endanger  homes  originate  in  chimneys.  Fire 
Clay  Flue  Lining  insures  the  safety  of  the 
families  of  your  clients  against  the  worst  single 
cause  of  fires.  A  few  dollars  per  chimney  is  all 
it  costs.  A  trifle  to  include  —  an  important 
thing  to  specify. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  1920  recommendations 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
Committee    on    Construction    of    Buildings. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION 

PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO 

(Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Member) 

FIRE  CLAY  FLUE  LINING 
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The  Lumber  Situation 

Underproduction  is  still  much  in  evi- 
dence in  the  lumber  districts  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  and  the  car  situation  has 
not  improved  to  any  noticeable  extent, 
according  to  a  report  issued  by  the  West 
Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  com- 
piled from  figures  submitted  by  129  re- 
porting  mills. 

For  the  week  ending  July  24  produc- 
tion in  the  two  States  was  20  per  cent 
below  normal,  orders  were  20  per  cent 
below  production  and  13  per  cent  above 
shipments.  The  car  supply  was  approxi- 
mately   one-third    of    requirements. 

The  unshipped  balance  for  transcon- 
tinental rail  trade  is  255,120,000  feet,  ap- 
proximately 7,504  carloads;  unshipped 
domestic  cargoes,  62,072,515  feet;  unship- 
ped export,  66,163,454  feet.  Total  of  all 
unshipped   business,    353,355,969   feet. 


Moves  to  New  Show  Rooms 

Mr.  M.  E.  Hammond,  representing  The 
Prometheus  Electric  Company,  manufac- 
turers of  electric  food  and  plate  warmers, 
has  moved  his  office  to  the  mezzanine 
floor  of  the  Pacific  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Hammond  also  represents  the 
Petrium  Sanitary  Sink  Company,  and  has 
a  full  size  petrium  sanitary  kitchen  sink 
on  display  in  the  new  show  rooms. 


Cafe    Building 

Mr.  Wm.  L.  Woolett,  215  Wright  &  Cal- 
lender  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  1-story  brick  cafe  build- 
mg  to  be  erected  on  Hope  Street  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets,  for  Chas.  F. 
De  Long  and  Eugene  Machtig,  proprie- 
tors of  Ye  Bull  Pen  Inn,  East  Seventh 
Street,    near    Los    Angeles    Street. 


Concrete  Apartment   House 

Mr.  Elmer  Grey,  508  Wright  &  Cal- 
lender  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  has  prepared 
preliminary  plans  for  a  5-story  and  base- 
ment reinforced  concrete  apartment  house 
to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Ocean 
Blvd.  and  Virginia  Court,  Long  Beach, 
for  Frank  P.  Wright  and  Mrs.  O.  West, 
643  Markwell  Bldg.  There  will  be  99 
two  and  three-room  apartments. 


Factory    Building 

Mr.  E.  L.  Mayberry,  468  Pacific  Elec- 
tric Building,  Los  Angeles,  is  preparing 
plans  for  repairing  a  portion  of  the  factory 
building  recently  damaged  by  fire  for  the 
Brininstool  Paint  Co.,  Mateo  and  Pal- 
metto  Streets,   Los  Angeles. 


Why  Work,?— Strike,  and  the  world  strikes  with 
you;  work,  and  you  work  alone. — Life. 


Dealers  Arrested  for 
Selling  Inflammable 
Stove  Polish 


In  a  crusade  waged  by  the 
State  Police  against  the 
selling  of  stove  polish  con- 
taining inflammable  fluid, 
five  storekeepers  were  sum- 
moned in  court.  The  polish 
contained  gasoline  which 
emitted  gas  that  flashes  at 
a  temperature  less  than 
100  degrees. 

DIXWELL    DAVENPORT 

Manager  Pacific  Coast  Department 

BANKERS  &  SHIPPERS 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INSURANCE   EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  Kearny  3561 


••BLAZING"     THE     TRAIL 

We've  been  doing  it  for  many  years — giv- 
ing the  Sportsman  Better  Value  for  Quality 
than  he  ever  before  received.  "Value  at  a 
Fair  Price"  in  everything  for  the  Sportsman. 


SEND   FOR   CATALOG 


Tke  Sign  of  Quality 


C.  DBTJCKEB 


J.  C.  JAMES 


JAM[$  &  DRUCKER 

PLUMBING— HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 


Phone 
Market  275 


450  Hayes  Street 
San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Construction    Needs    A    Vital    Domestic 
Issue 

IN  an  open  letter  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  campaign  committees  of  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties, 
General  Manager  R.  C.  Marshall,  Jr.,  of 
the  American  Contractors  Association,  in- 
sists that  the  construction  needs  of  the 
United  States  should  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  vital  domestic  issues  of  the 
coming  political  campaign.  He  points 
out  that  the  business  men  of  the  country 
"will  not  be  content  with  a  discussion  of 
international  policies  only,  at  a  time  when 
domestic  problems  are  pressing  for  atten- 
tion." 

His  letter  places  emphasis  on  the  im- 
perative need  for  a  construction  program 
that  will  adequately  overcome  the  housing 
.shortage  and  allow  American  industries  to 
increase  their  facilities  for  production. 

The  present  moment  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  members  to  impress  upon  the 
political  leaders  of  both  parties  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  up  with  construction 
needs.  The  active  participation  of  indi- 
vidual members  in  the  effort  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  construction  problem  of  the 
country  will  have  real  influence  in  bring- 
ing public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  issue. 
After  quoting  the  planks  in  each  plat- 
form referring  to  constructive  domestic 
legislation  proposed,  General  Marshall  in- 
dicates the  need  for  careful  consideration 
of  the  domestic  oroblems  involved  in  these 
planks,  especially  as  they  relate  to  the) 
construction  industry,  which  he  lists  sec- 
ond in  importance  only  to  problems  re- 
lating   to    food    and    fuel. 

The  letter  addressed  to  Chairman  Hays 
of    the    Republican    National    Campaign 
Committee  follows: 
Mv  dear  Mr.   Hays: 

_  It  is  with  interest  that  I  note  the  attention 
given  to  the  need  for  construction  of  various 
kinds  in  the  platform  recently  adopted  by  the 
National   Convention  of  the   Republican  Party. 

In  that  document  the  Republican  Party  goes 
on  record  in  favor  of  liberal  appropriations  for 
the  construction  of  highways,  the  encouragement 
and  _  development  of  water  transportation  and  fa- 
cilities, the  restoration  of  railroad  credit  to  fur- 
nish enlarged  facilities,  the  promotion  of  water- 
power  development,  and  the  encouragement  of 
home  ownership  and  town-planning  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Every  one  of  these  problems  touches 
a  vital  spot  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  which 
we  are  facing,  in  which  construction,  so  long 
deferred,   must   play   an    important   part. 

When  it  is  realized  that  the  construction  in- 
dustry is  second  in  importance  only  to  agriculture 
in  the  United  States,  I  believe  it  is  not  amiss  to 
point  out  to  you  the  need  for  giving  this  great 
organ  of  the  body  politic  prime  attention  in  the 
coming  discussions  of  national  issues  preceding 
the   presidential   election. 

The  attention  of  the  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  focused  on  the  analysis  of  the  issues 
presented  by  the  platform  of  the  two  great  politi- 
cal parties  more  than  in  any  election  for  some 
time^  past.  Nor  will  they  be  content  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  international  policies  only  at  a  time 
when  domestic  problems  are  press'ing  for  at- 
tention. For  example  we  are  facing  during  the 
present  year  a  construction  program  estimated  at 
the  _  unprecedented  total  of  $4,000,000,000,  and 
during   the    coming    four    or    iive    years    an    annual 


or  £v&rlastin0  Cconomyj 


Oak  Floors  for  Homes 
of  Moderate  Cost 

/^AK  FLOORS  are  sure  to  be  the 

^^  background  for  the  fine  furni- 
ture of  the  more  costly  homes,  but 
the  desirability  of  oak  as  the  floor- 
ing material  for  homes  of  moderate 
cost  is  equal  if  not  greater.  Oak 
floors  immediately  raise  this  type  of 
house  out  of  the  commonplace  class 
and  give  the  needed  tone  of  distinc- 
tion. 

Many  of  our  friends  in  the  archi- 
tectural profession  are  enthusiastic 
about  this  use  of  oak  flooring.  We 
are  sure  that  all  will  find  it  helpful 
and  that  it  will  merit  the  praise  of 
your  clients. 


OAK  FLOORING^l^gGm^  ''^' 

1036  Ashland  Block,  Chicago 
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average  which  according  to  present  indications  will 
exceed  that  total.  The  problems  of  development, 
finance,  transportation,  production,  and  distribu- 
tion of  every  kind  involved  in  such  a  stupendous 
program  include  the  most  important  questions  of 
industry  and  government.  Just  at  this  time  no 
other  domestic  problem — other  than  those  related 
to  the  production  and  distribution  of  food  and 
fuel — demands  such  careful  consideration  as  those 
involved  in  the  construction  problems  presented 
by   the   needs   of   the   people. 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  you  as  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  will  bring  these 
facts  home  to  the  members  of  your  organization 
who  are  at  this  time  preparing  for  the  discussion 
of  the  issues  contained  in  your  platform,  that  I 
am  addressing  you.  I  sincerely  trust  that  they 
will  make  clear  to  the  great  representative  body 
of  men  directly  interested  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry as  well  as  to  all  citizens,  every  one  of 
whom  is  indirectly  affected  by  it,  the  steps  which 
they  propose  to  take  to  realize  the  aims  referred 
to  above  as  set  forth  in  their  platform. 
Very  truly  yours, 
R.   C.    MARSHALL,   JR. 

General    Manager. 


The    Preveition    of    Elevator    Accidents 

By  E.  C.  WOOD  * 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Literary 
Digest,"  Mr.  J.  L.  Howe,  of  Stockton, 
California,  comments  at  some  length  on 
the  matter  of  elevator  accidents.  It  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Howe's  remarks  were  the 
outcome  of  a  discussion  which  dealt  with 
the  dropping  of  elevator  cars,  and  he  hits 
the  nail  on  the  head.  He  lays  much 
stress  on  the  landing  entrance  accidents. 
Reliable  statistics  teach  us  that  fully  70 
per  cent  of  the  injuries  received  in  pas- 
senger and  freight  elevator  traveling  are 
i:i  connection  with  the  openings  to  the 
elevator  wellway.  If  we  were  to  assume 
that  such  accidents  were  not  preventable 
by  physical  means,  the  problem  of  eleva- 
tor safety  would  coincide  with  that  of 
general  machinery  safeguarding.  It  is 
a  known  fact  that  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  industrial  accidents  can  be  prevented 
by  the  installation  of  mechanical  guards. 
Educational  safety  propaganda  can  and 
must   accomplish    the    remainder. 

The  elevator  safety  problem  is  differ- 
ent from  practically  all  others.  It  is 
possible  to  prevent  fully  90  per  cent  of 
all  elevator  accidents.  The  Industrial 
Accident  Commission  of  the  State  of 
California  has  realized  this  by  studying 
the  several  types  of  accidents.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  eliminate  the  landing  entrance 
accidents  by  requiring  suitable  and  ef- 
fective interlocks  operated  by  each  door 
or  ^ate.  At  present  such  apparatus  is 
not  required  except  where  the  elevator 
has  been  installed  subsequent  to  October 
1,  1916.  Approximately  800  new  eleva- 
tors have  been  put  into  service  since  that 
date  and  no  injuries  resulting  from  the 
one  principal  cause  have  been  reported 
as    occurring   on    these    elevators. 

One  must  not  misunderstand  the  fore- 
going. We  are  not  to  assume  that  an 
elevator    made    safe    today    will    continue 

*Chief  Elevator  Inspector,  California  Industrial 
Accident    Commission. 


to  be  so.  One  point  must  be  conceded 
to  those  who  see  elevator  ace  dents  in 
terms  of  dropping  cars,  namely,  that 
such  an  occurrence  usually  results  in  a 
serious  calamity.  An  elevator  car  can 
drop  and  injure  more  persons  in  a  few 
seconds  than  have  been  injured  yearly 
through  door  accidents.  Happily  this 
has  not  been  the  case.  Inspections  have 
done  much  toward  the  prevention  of  this 
type  of  accident.  In  California,  each 
cable  is  inspected  periodically.  Cable  in- 
spections are  not  infallible,  but  many 
impending  disasters  are  prevented.  All 
car-holding  safety  devices  are  tested  by 
causing  the  safety  to  set  when  the  car 
and  capacity  load  are  descending  at  full 
speed.  In  addition  to  this,  each  type 
of  device  is  drop-tested  and  thoroughly 
examined  for  defective  design  and  ma- 
terial. Countless  criticisms  have  been 
made  by  the  California  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  and  met  by  the  manufacturers. 
It  would  appear  that  the  possibility  of 
a  car's  falling  an  unsafe  distance  has 
been  minimized.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
these  tests  and  inspections  will  prove  in- 
fallible. It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  thor- 
ough inspections,  tests,  proper  door  safe- 
ty devices  and  a  general  application  of 
the  California  Elevator  Code,  will  cause 
elevator  travel  to  be  90  per  cent  safe, 
the  remaining  10  per  cent  being  a  matter 
of  "personal  element,"  the  one  "bugbear" 
to   the   safety   engineer. 


Notes  of   Interest  to   Landscape 
.A^rchi  tccts 

Mr.  Geo.  D.  Hall  of  Cook  &  Hall,  Los 
Angeles,  has  returned  from  the  East  after 
a  business   trip   of  a  month's   duration. 

The  Hon.  F.  W.  Blanchard  has  been 
unanimously  elected  to  honorary  mem- 
bership in  the  Pacific  Coast  Chapter  of 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitects. Mr.  Blanchard  is  a  Los  An- 
geles man  who  has  been  much  interested 
in  the  civic  development  of  the  city  for 
many  years. 

Messrs.  Cook  and  Hall  report  the  de- 
velopment of  a  private  estate  for  Mr.  E. 
DeKoven  Lefhngwell  at  Granada  Park, 
along  Italian  lines  in  co-operation  with 
Mr.  Reginald  D.  Johnson  of  Pasadena; 
also  the  remodelling  of  a  private  estate 
for  for  Mr.  Lefhngwell  at  Sunny  Slope, 
Cal.,  and  the  development  of  a  private 
estate  for  Mr.  E.  C.  Quimbj^  at  San 
Marino  Pasadena,  including  sunken  gar- 
den,  water  ramps,   swimming  pools,   etc. 


Group  of  Farm  Houses 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Smith,  Humboldt  Bank 
building,  San  Francisco,  has  prepared 
plans  for  a  group  of  frame  farm  houses 
to  replace  those  recently  destroyed  by 
fire  at  Suisun,  Solano  county,  on  the 
ranch  of  Mr.  William  Pierce,  Suisun. 
They  will   cost  $15,000. 
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Kewance  Water  System 

Maintain  your  own  Plant. 
Small  Operating  Expense. 
A  Perfect  Water  Supply  to 
Country  Homes,  Hotels 
and  Parks. 

Simonds  Machinery  Co. 

117-  121   Montgomery  Street 

SAN     FRANCISCO 
Phone  Kearny  1457 
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Some  Sound  Advice  to  the  Prospective  Builder 


The     Architect— What     Is     He?      Why    Employ  Him?   How  Select  Him? 
How  Deal  With  Him?* 


PERSONS  who  have  never  employed 
an  architect  are  apt  to  be  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  procedure, 
while  many  who  have  had  some  experi- 
ence may  not  be  familiar  with  the  in- 
tricacies of  architectural  practice.  They 
may  not  understand  that  architecture  is 
a  profession,  calling  for  men  of  the  high- 
est integrity,  business  capacity  and  artis- 
tic ability;  to  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  as  advisers,  and  to  sustain  a 
grave  responsibility  to  the  public.  No 
one  may  have  given  them  practical  in- 
formation as  to  the  relations  that  should 
subsist  between  client  and  architect.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  lack  of  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  trouble  in  building.  The 
following  is  a  brief  outline  of  vital  ele- 
ments in  building  operations: 

1.  The  owner,  who  is  to  spend  the 
money,  as  he  does  not  and  cannot  know 
what  he  is  buying,  must  trust  the  archi- 
tect. Therefore  he  should  first  of  all  as- 
sure himself  that  the  architect  is  worthy 
of  his  confidence;  second,  that  he  is  fitted 
by  study  of  economy  in  plan,  construc- 
tion, and  material  to  discharge  this  grave 
responsibility;  in  short  that  he  has  the 
right  to  the  professional  "title. 

2.  The  owner's  interests  are  to  secure 
the  most  available  service,  suitable  de- 
sign, best  construction,  most  economical 
expenditure  of  funds.  These  can  only  be 
obtained  by  employing,  not  as  a  luxury, 
but  as  a  necessity,  an  expert,  a  competent 
and  reliable  architect.  The  owner  will  be 
most  benefited  by  choosing  an  architect 
before  deciding  upon  anything  else  con- 
nected with  the  building  project  (if  pos- 
sible even  before  fixing  the  building  site 
and  limit  of  expenditure);  thereby  gain- 
ing from  start  to  finish  the  services  of 
the  expert's  technical  experience  and 
knowledge  in  every  phase  of  the  problem. 

3.  Designing  a  building  is  a  process  of 
evolution.  Nothing  but  the  full  working 
out  of  the  problem  can  produce  this.  The 
architect's  goal  is  to  lead  the  client  to  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem  in  hand. 
He  is  a  sort  of  clearing-house,  in  adjust- 
ing the  multiplicity  of  ideas,  wishes, 
needs,  financial  and  other  details.  The 
best  eventual  scheme  inay  be  quite  dififer- 
ent  from  that  which  at  the  start  was  sug- 
gested by  either  owner  or  architect.  The 
owner  should  get  the  benefit  of  his  archi- 
tect's best  ideas  and  various  solutions  of 
the  problem,  not  simply  what  is  pre- 
sented to  catch  the  attention,  and  "get 
the  job";  the  complete  services  of  an  ex- 

*  From  a  circular  prepared  by  Mr.  Eugene  T. 
Taylor  and  distributed  by  the  Iowa  Chapter  of  the 
American   Institute  of  Architects. 


pert,  not  of  a  mere  draftsman.  "Blue 
prints"  are  not  the  sum  and  substance  of 
this  service. 

4.  Do  not  expect  gratuitous  competi- 
tive designs,  any  more  than  free  diag- 
noses, prescriptions  or  briefs.  Plans  are 
not  like  merchandise,  kept  in  stock,  to  fit 
all  individual  needs;  the  model  plan  ex- 
ists only  for  its  individual  place  and  con- 
dition; each  building  requires  special 
time,  study  and  labor — the  architect's 
capital. 

5.  The  architect's  practice  is  upon  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  the  physician  and 
the  attorney;  each  is  a  profession,  and 
selection  should  be  on  exactly  the  same 
principle,  upon  record  for  character,  in- 
tegrity, ability  and  fitness  for  the  service. 

6.  To  employ  an  architect  on  the  basis 
of  what  he  charges  is  usually  wrong.  It 
is  almost  always  wrong  when  the  "cheap- 
est"  man   is    selected.     "Penny   wise   and 


Geo.  H.  Dyer,  President 
R.  W.  Dyer,  Vice-Pres. 
W.  J.  Dyer,  Sec'y 
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Present  Cost  of  Building  Materials* 

With  Labor  Wa^e  Scale,  Bonds,  Etc. 

HESE  quotations   are  based  on   reliable  information  furnished  by   San   Francisco 
material  houses.    "Date  of  quotations,  August  20,  1920. 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  San  Francisco  or  Oakland. 


American  Institute  of  Architects'  Fees 

New  work— 6  per  cent  minimum  basis.  High    class    residence    work— 10    per    cent    as 

Alterations — 7  to  10  per  cent  as  a  minimum  basis.  '    ' 


minimum. 


Bond — 114%  amount  of  contract. 

Brickworks — • 

Common,  $38.00  per  1000  laid. 

Face,  $70.00  per  1000  laid. 

Common,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  $18.00  plus  cart- 
age. 

Face.  f.  o.  b.  cars,  $45.50  per  1000,  car- 
load lots.  ^ 
12x12x3  in.,  lO^^c.  per  square  foot. 
12x12x4  in.,  11|4'C.  per  square  foot. 
12x12x6  in.,  16i/^c.  per  square  foot. 

Hod  carriers,  $8.00  per  day. 

Bricklayers,  $10.00  per  day. 

Lime— $2.40  per  bbl.;  per  ton  of  2000 
lbs.,  $18.50. . 

Composition  Floors — 30c.  per  sq.  ft. 
Klingstone,,  27c.  to  65c.  per  foot. 

Concrete  Work    (material   at   San   Fran- 
cisco bunkers) — 

No.  3  rock  .$2.60  per  yd. 

No.  4  rock 2.75  per  yd. 

Niles  pea  gravel 3.00  per  yd. 

Niles  gravel 2.25  per  yd. 

Niles  top  gravel 2.50  per  yd. 

City  gravel  . . ". 2.25  per  yd. 

River  sand  1.40  per-yd. 

Bank  sand    1.00  per  yd. 

Monterey  White  Sand- 
Del  Monte,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  ton. 

Fan  Shell  Beach,  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  ton. 

Car  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Lake  Majella. 

Cement  (f.  o.  b.  cars) $3.88  per  bbl. 

Rebate  for  sacks,  25c.  each. 

Atlas  "White" $9.50  per  bbl. 

Medusa  cement 9.50  per  bbl. 

Forms $60.00  per  M 

Wage- 
Laborers    $6.00  per  day 

Concrete  workers    7.50  per  day 

Cement  finishers   ......   9.00  per  day 

Dampproofing — 

Two-coat  work,  30c.  per  yard. 

Membrane  waterproofing — 4  layers  of  P. 
B.  saturated  felt,  $6.00  per  square. 

Hot  coating  work,  $2.00  per  square. 

Wage — Roofers,  $9.00  per  day. 

Electric  Wiring— $8.00  to  $15.00  per  outlet. 

Wage — Electricians,  $9.00  per  day. 

Elevators — • 

Prices  vary  according  to  capacity  speed  and  type. 
Consult  elevator  companies. 

Excavation — • 

$2.00  per  yard. 

Teams,  $12.00  per  day. 

Trucks,  $30.00  to  $40.00  per  day. 

Above  figures  are  an  average  without 
water.  Steam  shovel  work  in  large 
quantities,  less;  hard  material,  such 
as  rock,  will  run  considerably  more. 

Fire  Escapes — 

Ten-foot  balcony,  with   stairs,  $100.00 
per  balcony. 

*  Note. — For  country  work  add  freight  and  cartage 


Glass — 

(Consult  with  manufacturers.) 
21  ounce,  25c.  per  square  foot. 

Plate,  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  square  foot. 
Art,  $1.00  up  per  square  foot. 
Wire    (for   skylights),   40c.    per   square 

foot. 
Note. — Add  extra  for  setting. 
Wage — Glaziers,  $9.00  per  day. 

Heating — 

Average,  $3.25  per  sq.  ft,  of  radiation. 
Wage— Steamfitters,  $10.00  per  day. 

Iron 

Cost  of  ornamental  iron,  cast  iron,  etc., 
depends  on  design. 

Lumber — 

Common    (at  building),  $48.00  per   1000 

(average). 
Common  O.  P.   (select),  $98.00  per  1000 

(average). 
Flooring — 

1x3   No.   1 $121.00  per  1000 

1x3   No.  2 113.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.    1 116.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.  2 113.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.  3 106.00  per  1000 

1x6  No.   1 121.00  per  1000 

1x6  No.  2 118.00  per  1000 

1^4x4  and  6  No.  1 121.00  per  1000 

1^x4  and  6  No.  2 116.00  per  1000 

Slash  grain,   1x4  No.   1....     90.00 per  1000 
Slash  grain,   1x4  No.  3....     85.00  per  1000 
No.  1  common  run  to 

T.  &  G i....     65.00  per  1000 

Lath_ 9.00  per  1000 

Shingles — 

Redwood,  No.  1 $1.60  per  bdle. 

No.  2 1.50  per  bdle. 

Red  cedar    1.85  per  bdle. 

(Add  cartage  to  above) 
Hardwood  Floors — 
Maple  floor  (laid  and  finished),  38c.  per 

foot. 
Factory    grade    floors     (laid    and    fin- 
ished), 30c.  per  foot. 
Oak  (quartered,  finished),  57c  per  foot. 
Oak  (clear),  41c.  per  foot. 
Oak  (select),  39c.  per  foot. 
Oak,  quartered,  sawed,  clear,  select,  48c. 
Wage— Floor  layers,  $9.00  per  day. 

In  flooring  (he  usual  grades  of  oak  used  are 

Quartered     Plain 
Grades         Sawed       Sawed 

5/16" Clear 

Select 

I"x3"-13/16"x2',4" Clear 

Select  " 

No.   1   (very  little  used) 

^-inch   plain   oak SSc. 

?^-inch    quarter   sawed 70c. 

Hardwood  Floors  (not  laid) —       Per  M  ft. 

5/16x2"  sq.  edge  Clear  quartered  oak 365.00 

Select    quartered    oak 295.00 

Clear   plain   oak    2<15.00 

Select  plain  oak   .'(..^.on 

to  prices  given. 
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Hardwood  Floors  (not  laid)- 
13/16x2  ^i' 


13/16x3  >!' 

l'/8x2^' 
3/8x2" 


-Continued 

Per  M  ft. 

face  Clear   quartered    oak $460.00 

Select    quartered    oak 350.00 

Clear    plain    oak    340.00 

Select    plain   oak    305.00 

Clear    maple    280.00 

Clear  maple — white    310.00 

face  Clear   maple    285.00 

face  Clear    maple    290.00 

face  Clear    quarated    oak 300.00 

Select   quartered    oak 250.00 

Clear    plain   oak    250.00 

Select  plain   oak 215.00 

Clear    maple    235.00 

Clear   beech    225.00 

Clear    red   beech 265.00 

Veneered  Panels — 

24x60  in.,    ^    in.,   3-ply,   1  side:  Per  ft. 

Ash     31',^c 

Hungarian    Ash     47c 

Birch     31  ^c 

Curly  Birch    47c 

Elm     •• 29c 

Jenisero    (Genezero) 45i/^c 

Southern   Red  Gum    (plain  fig.) 38>4c 

Qtd.    Southern   Red  Gum 47c 

Hawaiian   Koa   47c 

Maple     29c 

Birdseye   Maple    57c 

Mahogany     47c 

Oregon    Pine    23  5^2 c 

Plain   Oak    ZTYzc 

Ouartered    Oak    47c 

Walnut     •  • 48c 

Mill  work — 
O.  P.,  $180  per  1000.  R.  W.,  $180  per  1000. 
Double  hung  box  frame  windows 

(average)  with  trim $10.50  each 

Doors,   includ.    trim    (single 

panelj    15.00  each 

Doors,   including   trim    (five 

panel)    $12.00  each 

Screen  doors 5.50"  each 

Window  screens   3.50  each 

Medicine  cases   5.00  each 

Cases  for  kitchen  pantries 
seven  feet  high,  per  lineal 

foot    10.00  each 

Dining     room     cases     same  ^ 

price,  if  not  too  elaborate, 

Flag  poles,  per  foot 1.50 

Labor —  Rough  carpentry,  warehouse  heavy- 
framing,  $16.00  per  1000. 
For     smaller     work,     average,     $23.00, 

$30.00  per  1000. 
Wage — Laborers,  $6.50  per  day. 

Carpenters,  $9.00  per  day. 

Marble — (Not  set)  add  60c  up  per  ft.  for 
setting 

Columbia    $2.05  sq.  ft. 

Alaska    2.05  sq.  ft. 

San  Saba 3.65  sq.  ft. 

Tennessee    2.50  sq.  ft. 

Verde  Antique  4.55  sq.  ft. 

Painting — 

Two-coat  work,  35c.  per  yard. 
Three-coat  work,  45c.  per  yard. 
Whitewashing,  5c.  per  yard. 
Cold  water  paint,  10c.  per  yard. 

Wage— Painters,  $8.50  per  day. 

Patent  Chimneys — 

6-inch     $1.50  lineal  foot 

8-inch     1.75  lineal  foot 

10-inch     2.25  lineal  foot 

12-inch     3.00  lineal  foot 

Pipe  Casings— $8.00  each.  

Plastering — 

Interior,  on  wood  lath,  70c.  per  yard. 
Interior,  on  metal  lath,  $1.25  per  yard. 
Exterior,   on    brick   or   concrete,   $1.00 

per  yard. 
Portland  White,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 


Interior  on   brick  or   terra  cotta,   65c  to 

70c  per  yard. 
-  Exterior,  on  metal  lath,  $2.25  to  $2.50 

per  yard. 
Wood  lath,  $8.00  at  yard  per  1000. 
JMetal  studding,  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  yard. 
Metal    studding,    with    lath    and    plaster, 

$2.00  per  yard. 
Galv.    (metal    lath),    38c.    and    up    per 

yard,  according  to  gauge. 
Lime,  f.  o.  b.  warehouse,  $2.40  per  bbl. 
Hardwall  plaster,  $21.00  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 

warehouse. 
Wage — Hod  carriers,  $8.50  per  da)'. 

Plasterers.  $10.00  per  day. 

Plumbing — - 

From   $70.00  per   fixture   up,  according 

to  .grade,  quantity  and  runs. 

,   Wage— Plumbers.  $10.00  per  day. 

Reinforcing  Steel — 

Base   price    for   less   than   car   load   lots, 

$5.75  per  100  lbs. 
Car  load  lots,  $5.50  per  100  lbs.,  f.  o.  b. 

San  Francisco.    (Mill  delivery.) 

Roofing — 

Five-ply  tar  and  gravel,  $7.50  per  square 

for  30  squares  or  over. 
Less  than  30  squares,  $8.00  per  square. 
Tile,  $35.00  per  square. 
Redwood  shingle,  $13.00  per  sq.  in  place. 
Cedar  shingle,  $13.00  per  square  in  place. 
Reinforced      Pabco     roofing,     $8.25     per 
square. 

Wage— Roofers,  $9.00  per  day. 

Rough  Hardv/are — 
Xails,  per  keg,  $7.10  base  and  very  scarce. 
Deafening  felt,  $170.00  per  ton. 
Building  paper,  P.  &  B., 

1  ply,  $6.50  per  1000  ft.  roll. 

2  ply,  $9.75  per  1000  ft.  roll. 

3  ply,  $14.00  per  1000  ft.  roll. 
Sash  cord, 

(Sampson  spot),  $2.50  per  hank  100 
feet. 

Common,  $1.75  per  hank  100  feet. 
Sash  weights,  cast  iron,  $80.00  per  ton. 
Skylights- 
Copper,  $1.25  a  square  foot  (not  glazed). 
Galvanized  iron,  SOc.  a  square  foot  (not 

glazed). 
Wage — Sheet-  metal  workers,.  $10.00  per 

day. 

Store  Fronts — 

Kawneer    copper   bars    for    store    fronts. 
Corner,  center  and  around   sides,  will 

average  $1.35  per  lin.  foot. 

Structural  Steel— $150.00  per  ton. 

This    quotation    is   an   average    for    com- 
paratively  small   quantities. 

Light  truss  work  higher;  plain  beam  and 
column  work  in  large  quantities,  less. 
Steel  Sash— 

fenestra,  from  S.  F.  stock,  45c.  per  sq.  ft. 

Fenestra,    Plant    shipment,    405^c.    per 
sq.  ft. 

(Includes  mullions  and  hardware.) 
Tile— 

White  glazed,  SOc.  per  foot. 

White  floor,  80c.  per  foot. 

Colored  floor  tile,  $1.00  per  .oot. 

Promenade  tile,  $2.00  per  sq.  foot,  laid. 

Wage— Tilesetters,  $9.00  per  day. 

Windows — 

Metal,  $2.00  a  square  foot. 


ARMCO  IRON 

ENAMELED     PRODUCTS 


"rri 


SMOOTHLY    BEAUTIFUL   FOR    KITCHEN    USE 


"What  put  the  idea  of  Armco  Iron 
Enameled  Products  in  your  mind?"  asked 
the  guest. 

"My  husband,"  the  hostess  replied.  "He 
uses  Armico  Iron  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  metal  industrial  products,  and  has 
had  splendid  success  with  it.  You  see,  its 
purity  and  evenness  make  possible  unusual 
durability. 

"When  my  husband  told  me  that  there 
were  stoves  made  with  Armco  Iron  pol- 
ished sheets  and  enameled  parts,  I  decided 
to  get  one.  I  wrote  the  manufacturers  of 
Armed  Iron — -The  American  Rolling  Mill 
Company,  of  Middletown,  Ohio — and  they 
sent  me   the   names   and   addresses   of   the 


manufacturers  of  Armco  Iron  Enameled 
Kitchen  Cabinets,  Refrigerators,  and  Table- 
Tops. 

"As  you  see,  I  now  use  all  of  these 
articles,  and  your  own  eyes  tell  you  how 
smoothly  beautiful  and  perfect  they  are. 
Because  of  the  exceptional  purity  and 
evenness  of  Armco  Iron,  these  kitchen 
products  are  remarkably  free  from  oc- 
cluded gases,  seams,  scars,  cracks,  spots, 
pinholes,  and  other  defects,  which  in  less 
carefully  made  enameled  products  show 
through  the  enameling  and  cause  ugly 
spots  and  rough  places. 

"After  my  two  years'  experience  witli  these 
products  in  my  kitchen,  I  can  heartily  recom- 
mend them  to  every  housewife." 


firms   that  make   such   stoves,   also   of   the 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Box  943,  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted  to  the 
International  Metal  Products  Company 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office— 10th  and  Bryant  Streets.  San 
Francisco;  other  Branch  Offices  in  New  York.  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Atl;inta.   Wnsliincton,   T").   C.   .Tnd   Buffalo. 


The  trademark  ARMCO  carries  the  assurance 
that  products  bearing  that  mark  are  manufac- 
tured by  The  American  Rolling  Mill  _  Com- 
pany with  the  skill,  intelligence  and  fidelity 
associated  with  its  products,  and  hence  can  be 
jj^gjg^nyv  depended   upon   to   possess   in 

f'  ^Jr/  the   highest   degree   the   merit 

"i^VO  claimed  for  them.    The  trade- 

*     '■'''  mark    ARMCO    is    registered 

in   the  U.   S.   Patent   Office. 
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CEMENT  GUN 


Will   Make    Your 
Concrete  Waterproof 

Cement    Gun    Con- 
struction   Company 


of  California 

701  Balboa  Building, 
San  Francisco 


pound    foolish"    applies    most    appropri- 
ately to  this  uneconomical  method. 

An  incompetent  man  selling-  his  service 
for  a  small  fee  may  and  often  does  waste 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  inefficient  plan- 
ning, unsafe  and  unscientific  design,  un- 
wise specification  of  materials,  and  un- 
improved opportunity  generally.  An  in- 
competent man  as  supervising  architect 
is  worse  than  useless  as  he  has  no  ac- 
curate standards  of  his  own  but  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  builder.  A  competent  man 
by  his  services  saves  the  client  several 
times  the  amount  of  the  architect's  fee 
and  often  earns  the  undying  gratitude  of 
his  client. 

7.  Architects,  like  doctors  and  lawyers, 
place  different  values  upon  their  services, 
and  their  services  likewise  vary  in  merit 
and  results.  This  should  not  confuse  the 
owner — the  best  is  likely  to  be  the  higher 
priced. 

8.  In  merchandising  one  may  buy 
calico  or  silk  and  pay  accordingly,  but 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  professional 
service  that  is  worth  paying  for:  that  is 
the  best  of  which  the  architect  (or 
lawyer  or  doctor)  is  capable  of  giving. 
This  means,  generally,  adherence  to  es- 
tablished standards  of  practice,  and  ade- 
quate fees.  To  underpay  any  man  is  to 
tempt  him  to  be  dishonest. 

9.  Make  up  your  mind  what  you  must 
have,  then  take  the  architect  into  your 
confidence  as  to  the  amount  you  are  wil- 
ling or  able  to  expend;  be  perfectly  frank 
with  him.  Do  not  try  to  set  a  price  and 
refuse  to  relinquish  terms  and  conditions 
which  are  bound  to  make  your  building 
cost  more  than  you  are  willing  to  spend. 
Do  not  hurry.  Take  time  enough  on  the 
preliminary  sketches,  so  that  you  and 
the  architect  understand  each  other  be- 
fore the  working  drawings  are  started. 

10.  Do  business  only  with  a  capable 
and  honest  contractor.  Incompetence  is 
as  much  to  be  avoided  as  dishonesty. 
"You  cannot  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip," 
nor  should  you  expect  to  get  an  honest 
building  if  the  price  asked  is  too  low. 
Watch  the  work  as  much  as  you  see  fit, 


For 
DAMS 

RESERVOIRS 
TUNNELS 
BULKHEADS 
CANAL 

LININGS 
CEMENT 

FLUMES 

use  the 
Cement  Gun 

SPEED 

ECONOMY 

PERMANENCE 


l.iut  if  you  ha\e  employed  an  architect 
whom  you  can  trust,  rely  upon  him  and 
save  yourself  time  and  worry.  You  can 
earn  more  at  your  own  business  than  you 
can  save  by  trying  to  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility that  properly  belongs  to  the 
architect. 

11.  Do  not  violate  the  uwritten  law 
which  requires  one  head  on  a  job.  Let 
your  instructions  to  the  contractor  be 
given  through  the  architect.  The  con- 
tractor who  comes  to  you  with  sugges- 
tions or  to  call  your  attention  to  real  or 
fancied  errors  in  the  drawings  or  specifi- 
cations should  be  referred  to  the  archi- 
tect. Make  use  of  the  architect's  advice. 
That  is  what  you  are  paying  him  for. 

Do  not  mar  your  building  by  a  wrong 
location,  etc.,  or  with  incongruous  dec- 
orations and  furnishings.  If  you  desire 
an  efifect  of  organic  unity  when  the  work 
is  done,  use  the  architect  to  that  end. 

12.  Architectural  service  is  the  only 
form  of  reliable  insurance  that  the  client 

^ANSMissioN  Equipment 


For  Mill  or  Factory 


lley«-  -  - 

Hangers  -  - 
Sprockets  - 
Floor  iSiands 


Mi2ffi««co  Sbori  Center  Driva-s 


,  El.  !?.'«.TI  NO,  SCREEN 
<AWIC,*L  POWER   TS  ANSMIl  TIN 

M  ACHtNERY" 
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StX  WORDS  THAT  TELL  IT  ALL 

Greatest  in  Efficiency 

^GreBtest  in  Value 

There  you  have  the  whole  secret  of  the  remark- 
able success  of  the  TUEC  Stationary  Suction 
Cleaner. 

Judged  from  any  standpoint  the  TUEC  Fan- 
Type  No.  260,  34 -H.  P.  Model  for  buildings  of  ordi- 
nary size,  is  the  biggest  value  ever  offered  in  a 
stationary  suction  cleaner. 

Simplicity  of  design  is  the  keynote  of  the  TUEC'S  un- 
matched cleaning  power,  TUEC  fan-type  construction  repre- 
sents the  latest  and  furthest  advance  in  vacuum  cleaner 
building.  It  costs  less  to  maintain,  requires  less  care,  and  is 
absolutely  fool-proof  and  accident-proof. 

Your  knowledge  of  vacuum  cleaners  and  air  cleaning 
service  is  incomplete  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  all  the 
advantages  of  the  TUEC. 

Write  for  catalog  and  call  on  us  for  advisory  service. 


9f 


^         THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO. 


New  York 


Chicago 


Cleveland 


Atlanta 


CANTON,  OHIO 

Portland,  Ore. 


tVJEc ,_ 

^Stationary  cleanerSv 


S.  F.  COMPRESSED  AIR  CLEANING  CO.,  397  Sutler  Sireef.  San  Francitca 
BARKER  BROS.  724  So.Broadway.  Los  Ang.-les      Ci/./;>rtiM  -Di.tnbuton 
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SERVICE 

TESTING 

INSPECTION 
CONSULTATION 
PRODUCTION 

Structural  and  Engineering 
Materials 


^ 


Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co. 

Engineers 

Chemical  and  Physical 
Testing  Laboratories 

New  York  Chicago  Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis      San  Francisco      Mexico  City 

London  Montreal 


Residence  of  G.  ir.  Wattles.  Garden  Front 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Myron  Hunt  <&  Elmer  Grey,  Architects 

Bay  State  Coating 

Permanent  beauty.  That's  the  kind 
that  one  or  two  applications  of  Bay 
State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating  im- 
parts to  all  walls  of  brick,  cement  or 
stucco.  It  waterproofs  them,  too.  No 
rain,  sun,  or  storm  affects  its  protection 
and  lasting  qualities. 

Your  choice  of  white  or  a  range  of 
colors.  We  will  send  you  a  sample  of 
any  tint  you  wish.  Let  us  mail  you 
Booklet  No.  43.  It  shows  a  number  of 
Bay  State  Coated  Homes.  Drop  us  a 
postal  card  today. 

"WADSWORTH,  HOAVLAND  &  CO. 
Incorporated 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives 

JAMES  HAMBLY  &  SON 

San  Francisco  Los   Angeles 


may  purchase  which  gives  him  the  right 
to  claim  that  he  is  getting  what  he  pays 
for.  An  architect  puts  selling  value  into 
a  building  not  only  because  the  owner 
can  claim  for  the  building  what  the  archi- 
tect certifies  it  really  is,  but  also  from  the 
intrinsic  value  resulting  from  a  good  de- 
sign as  compared  with  a  poor  one. 

13.  If  you  follow  these  few  hints,  in  all 
that  they  imply,  there  is  no  reason  why 
your  structure  should  cost  you  a  cent 
beyond  the  estimated  price,  or  why  it 
should  cause  you  more  worry  than  any 
ordinary  business  transaction. 


THE  BAY  STATED 


Foreign  Trade  Service 

The  first  Foreign  Trade  Service  devot- 
ing its  exclusive  attention  to  the  construc- 
tion industry  has  been  organized  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Construction  In- 
dustries, and  is  now  in  active  operation 
with  general  offices  in  the  Drexel  Building, 
Philadelphia. 

The  work  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Foreign  Trade  Division  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  J.  T.  Duryea,  President  of  the 
Pierce,  Butler  and  Pierce  Manufacturing 
Corporation  of  New  York  Cit}-,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Federation's  Foreign 
Trade  Committee. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Committee  is  to  discover  where  the  real 
opportunities  lie  for  world  trade  in  con- 
struction materials  and  machinery,  and  to 
aid  in  determining  the  best  means  of  de- 
veloping them.  For  this  purpose  a  special 
and  intensive  study  of  each  branch  of  the 
industry  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  being 
made,  and  reports  are  being  prepared  at 
the   Federation's  headquarters. 

The  Federation  is  at  present  securing 
figures  designed  to  show  the  relative  costs 
and  time  of  erecting  office  structures  and 
warehouses  in  New  York  City  and  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  well  known  that  British  trade 
and  industry  are  seriously  hampered  for 
lack  of  proper  office  space  and  working 
facilities.  By  graphically  showing  at  what 
cost  American  building  methods  may  be 
adopted  abroad,  it  is  believed  that  a  way 
may  be  opened  to  overcome  this  difficulty 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  about  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  the  erection  of  Amer- 
ican buildings  and  equipment. 

A  New  Stanley  Folder 

A  brand  new  folder  illustrating  set  No. 
1783  of  the  Stanley  Works  Garage  Hard- 
ware is  now  ready  for  distribution  to 
those  interested.  This  is  a  real  attractive 
folder,  describing  a  set  that  is  one  of  the 
more  popular  combinations  for  the  better 
class  of  garage.  It  has  the  ball  bearing 
hinges,  foot  and  chain  bolts  and  the  1774 
Garage  Door  Holder.  In  fact,  it  has,  as 
its  makers  state,  every  item  of  hardware 
for  complete  and  serviceable  equipment. 

Readers  of  this  magazine  who  would 
care  to  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  write  for 
B12,  the  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain, 
and  it  will  be  forwarded  at  once. 
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Yes,  The  U.  S.  Government 
Did  Change  Its  Mind ! 

The  specifications  on  the  U.  S.  Government 
Building  at  Portland,  Oregon,  called  for  the 
tying  together  of  the  carrying  bar  and  lath- 
ing bar  with  wire. 

We  submitted  our  system,  and  after  an 
explanation  of  the  S.  S.  System  for  fastening 
bars,  the  engineers  and  government  officials 
were  convinced  that  here  at  last  is  the  per- 
fect and  economical  system,  and  these  reasons 
added  weight  in  deciding. 

It  is  a  positive  tie,  no  slipping  or  shearing. 

It  is  strong,  Smith  Emery  test  to  353  lbs. 
before  failing. 

It  is  fast,  can  be  applied  on  the  bench  or 
on  the  scaffold. 

Made  for  1  inch  carrying  bar  and  %  inch 
lathing  bar  and  %  inch  carrying  and  ^4  inch 
lathing  bar. 

Can  be  used  for  wall  fur- 
ring as  well  as  for  ceiling 
work. 


THE  STEEL 

STUDDING 

COMPANY 

1216  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco 

Agents    Wanted    Everywhere 

Also  Manufacturers  of 

THE  PRONG  CHANNEL 

for  Solid  and  Hollow 

Partitions 
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FOR  MODERN 
STORE  FRONTS 

Plummer^s  Disappearing  Awnings 

Are  constructed  with  no  outside  attachments  below  awning  recess.    All 
mechanical  parts  entirely  concealed.     Send  for  Architects'  Sheet  showing 
specifications  for  recess  construction,  etc. 

W.  A.PLUMMER  MFG.  CO.,  35-37  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 

JOHN  TRAYNOR  CHARLES  HARCOURT 

OCEAN  SHORE  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Oil  Tanks,  Water  Tanks,  Pressure  Tanks, 
Air  Receivers,  Feed  Water  Heaters,  Breechings,  Smoke  Stacks, 
Water  Pipe,  Boilers,  Retorts,  Digesters,  Pneumatic  Pressure 
Tanks,  Riveted  or  Oxy-Acetylene  Welded  Tanks,  and  dealers  in 
Boilers,  Tanks,  Pumps,  Engines,  Machinery,  Steel  Plates,  Shapes 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Government  and  Export  Orders 

OCEAN  SHORE  IRON  WORKS 

Office  and  Works:  550-558  EIGHTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


INO    GBRiVlS    MERE 

ttaws  Improved  Sanitary  Drinking 
^-*-  Faucet  eliminates  all  possibility  of 
contracting  disease  from  dirty  bulbs  or  un- 
sanitary bowls.  Provided  with  an  overhead 
cowl,  the  drinker's  lips  never  touch  the 
source  of  supply.  A  slanting  stream  throws 
the  water  from  right  to  left  and  away 
from  the  bubbler,  instead  of  straight  up  to 
fall  back  over  the  fountain  head.  Recom- 
mended for  Schools  and  Public  Play- 
grounds. A  type  used  extensively  by  the 
U.    S.   Government.      Manufactvired   by 

Haws  Sanitary  Drinking  Faucet  Co.,  Inc. 

j^j^^^,  j^, ,  ,,  1808  Harmon  Street,  Berkeley  Phone  Piedmont  3742 


GLADDING.  McBEAN  &  CO. 

IVIANUFACTIJRERS  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 

WORKS,  IINCOLN.  CAL. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  magazine. 
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WILSON 

FOLDING  PARTITIONS 

For  Schools,  Clubs,  Churches,  Hotels, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings  and  Residences 


STANDARDIZED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  CITIES  FOR 
THEIR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:  New  York;  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Boston,  Mass.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Bridgeport, 
Conn. ;  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio ;  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Also  specified  and  used  in  the  schools  in   Los  Angeles,   Calif. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. ;  San  Bernardino,  Calif. ;  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Berkeley,  Calif. ;  Monterey,  Calif. ;  Portland,  Ore. ;  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Seattle,   Wash. ;   Eugene,   Ore.,   and  hundreds   of  other  cities   and 
towns  throughout  the  United  States.     The  standard  partition  for 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  as  specified  by  the  Building  Bureau  Inter- 
national Headquarters,  New  York.     Hundreds  of  Sunday  Schools 
equipped  with  Wilson  Folding  Partitions. 


Send  for  catalogue  to 

PACIFIC  COAST  OFFICE 

THE  J.  G.  WILSON  CORPORATION 

600  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Also   Manufacturers  of 

Diffuselite  Blinds  and  Awnings 
Rolling  Partitions  Rolling  Steel  Doors 

Western  Agents  at  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Salt  Lake  City 
When  writins  to  Advertisers  plonse  nuMition   this  iiiaKiizino. 
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THE  TORMEY  CO. 

iiniriiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiijiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

General 

Painters 


Phone  Franklin 
S  -  S  -  9  -  8 

iiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii jiiijiiiiiijiiiiiniii 

1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Alvaline,  Cementoline 

and  other 
Jones- Duncan    Products 

MAGNER  BROTHERS 

PAINT  MAKERS 


Telephone:    Market  113 
414-424  Ninth  St.         San  Francisco 


HEATING'PLUMBING 

COMPLETE   PLUMBING   AND 

HEATING  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

ALSO  POWER  PLANTS 

QILLEY-SCHMID  CO.,  Inc. 

198  OTIS  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tel.  MARKET  965 


Alfred  Gustafson,  Pres.  F.  J.  Gustafson,  Treas. 
Chas.  A.  Koenig,  Sec.     J.  M.  Reynolds,  SaUi  Mgr. 

Phone:  Mission  1575 — 1576 
4067Watts St., Emeryville— /^^owe Piedmont  581 

INLAID  FLOOR  CO. 

Incorporated  1897 

Manufactrtrers  oj 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  FLOORS 

MACHINE  FLOOR  SANDING 

Grilles   and    Weather   Strips 

600  ALABAMA  STREET,  AT  18TH  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Douglas  3224 

Hunter  &  Hudson 

ENGINEERS 

Designers  of  Heating,  Ventilating 

and  Wiring  Systems.    Mechanical 

and    Electrical    Equipment  of 

Buildings. 

703  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 
BEAVER  GREENBOARD 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 
AND  SUPPLIES- 
OFFICE,   BANK  AND 
COURTHOUSE  FURNITURE- 
THEATRE  AND 
AUDITORIUM  SEATING 

Rucker- Fuller  Desk  Go. 

677  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
434  Higgins  Bldg..  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
432  -  14th  Street       -       OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Business  Systems 
Office  Furniture 


F.  W.  WENTWORTH  &  CO. 

Distributors  for  LIBRARY  BUREAU 
539  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
LOS  ANGELES       OAKLAND       SEATTLE 


RUSSWIK 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

JOOST  BROS.,  Inc. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   AGENTS. 

We  Carry  Complete  Stock: 

Fishing  Tackle — Guns — Mechanics'  Tools — 

Paints — Crockery  and  Glassware — Stoves — 

Household  Goods.       Telephone  Market  891. 

NO  BRANGH  STORE 


Mazda  Lamps 


Electric  Goods 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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SONNEBORN    PRODUCTS 


MWMiiilililiiililiiBl^ 


Grmd-R-oof  anh  Dusi-Frcc  Concrek  Fl 


oorsl 


DUSTING  WEARING  CONCRETE  FLOORS 
ARE  A  THING  OF  THE  PAST  WHEREVER 
ARCHITECTS  HAVE  SPECIFIED 

Lapidolith 

T^HIS  liquid  chemical  has  been  flushed  on  70,000,000  square 
J-  feet  of  concrete  floors  old  and  new  during  the  last  two  years 
alone.  These  lapidolized  floors  are  now  wearproof  and  dust- 
proof,  because  LapidoUth  has  completed  the  hydration  of  the 
Portland  Cement  and  this  Concrete  is  harder  than  granite. 

Have  you  seen  the  results  secured  by  the  Lapidolith  treatment? 
If  not,  let  us  refer  you  to  a  lapidoHzed  floor  near  you.  Thereafter 
you  will  specify  Lapidolith  on  your  old  and  new  concrete  work. 


SONNEBORN  PRODUCTS 


Cemcoat 


Lignophol 


the  durable  Mill  White,  Washable, 
of  exceptional  covering  capacity, 
Gloss,  Flat  and  Egg-shell,  also  all 
colors. 

Write  for  sample,  literature  and  specification  form 


the  modern  wood  preservative 
gives  new  life  to  old  or  new  wood- 
en floors. 


Concrete    for    Permanence 
Lapidolith  for  Dustlessness 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  Inc. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


ilMil 
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A.   D.  COLLMAN 

GENERAL   CONTRACTING 

Phone  Sutter  3580  110  Jessie  Street,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Franklin  548 

I.  R.  KISSEL 

Decorator,  Painter  and  Paperhanger 

1747  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  Bet.  Polk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ROBERT  TROST  phone  m.ss.on  220. 

General  Building  Contractor 

We  Specialize  in  High  Grade  Work  and  Employ  Skilled  26th  and  Howard  Streets 

Labor  in  every  Branch  of  the  Building  Industry.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


P.  A.  Palmer  Peter  Petersen  W.  L.   Kelly 

PALMER   &  PETERSEN 

Contracting  Engineers 

Monadnock  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Phone  Sutter  2581 

LARSEN -SAMPSON  CO. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Claus  Spreckels  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK    STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES  — CABINET  WORK  OF 
GUARANTEED  QUALITY— CHURCH  SEATING 

Office  and  Factory: 

Telephone  Market  8692  64  Rausch  St.,  Bet.Ttb  and  8th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


UNIT   CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

ENGINEERING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

Telephone  Kearny  28  429-36  Phelan  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.  D.  HANNAH 

Contractor  and  Builder 

OFFICE  :    142   Sansome   Street  Telephone  Douglas  3895 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  BUILDERS  EXCHANGE.  180  JESSIE  STREET 
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HILDRETH  &  GO.  FALKENBURG  &  CO. 

New  York  City  SEATTLE 


R.  E.  Noble  &  Co 

Business  Controlled  by  Abbot  A.  Hanks 

Inspecting,Testing  and  Chemical 
ENGINEERS  and  CHEMISTS 


New  Laboratories  at 

624  Sacramento  Street 
Phone,  Kearny  3473  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


OAK  FLOORING 


Clear  Plain  5/i6x2  sq.  edge 
@  $200  Per  M. 

Select  Plain  5/i6x2  sq.  edge 
@  $180  Per  M. 

ALSO 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
HARDWOODS 


DIECKMANN  HARDWOOD  CO. 

Beach  and  Taylor  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Phone  Franklin  2302 


When  writing  to  Advertiisers  ijIcmsp  mention    this   niimn 
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ASBESTOS     PROTECTED     METAL     FOR    ROOFING    AND     SIDING 

BUILDING    1%^  m       W  I     ^    ^^j     1%         I       ^^%  m       #1  ^1  BUILDING 
PRODUCTS  Mm.  ^  ^i^^k^^k^  «■»  W  lAb    1^^  ^i/^    ^  PRODUCTS 

rOKMERlY ASBESTOS  PROTECTED   METAL   COMPAITSr 

Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco  Phone  Garfield  522 


K.  E.  PARKER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Phone  Sutter  5661  Room  515  Clunie  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

357  12th  Street,  Room  9,  Oaltland,  Cal.  Plione  Lakeside  415 


H.  H.  HILP,  Jr.  J.  FRANK  BARRETT 

BARRETT    &    HILP 


CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION    BUILDERS    B^"^"*!-  CONTRACTORS 
SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO  TELEPHONE  SUTTER  1168  or  1169 


Res. 

Phone  Mission  5049 

JAMES  F. 

SMITH  - 

-  Plasterer 

273  Minna 

L  Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone  KEARNY  740 

Member  Builders 

Exchange 

STEELFORMS  Signify  ECONOMY,  RAPIDITY,  and  EFFICIENCY 

STEELFORM  CONTRACTING  COMPANY 

STEELFORMS  FOR  C.  B.  Hopkins,  C.  E.,  Manager  CONCRETE  JOIST 

CONCRETE  ^o.  n»^      .         o  o         T^  .  FLOOR 

BUILDINGS  681  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  CONSTRUCTION 


W.  C.  DUINCAIN  &  CO. 

508  Sharon  Bldg 


General  Contractors 


San  Francisco 


M.  E.  VUKICEVICH  SPENCER  B.  BAGGE 

VUKICEVICH  &  BAGGE 
GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Phone  Sutter  6700  Office,  Builders  Exchange,  180  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco 
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245  Market  St. 
Kearny  2028 


Standard  Fence  Co. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 


310  Twelfth  St. 

Oakland  475 


DESIGNERS  -  BUILDERS 
FACTORY  PROTECTION  FENCE 
FIELD  AND  POULTRY  FENCE 
AVIARY  AND  TENNIS  COURT  FENCE 


WIRE  GRILL  WORK 
^,  ^^„^^  WIRE  SCREEN 

FLEXIBLE  WIRE  CONVEYOR  BELT 

WIRE  SPECIALTIES 


FOR    CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

Cut  to   Length.    Fabricated.    Installed 


Steel  Bars 

BADT-FALK    &    CO. 

T.I.  D..glas  346<i         346  Call-Post  BIdg.,  74  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


BUILDING  DIRECTORIES  [£"B?T^'S\"«°g\%VB\=iy 

FOR  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  SCHOOLS,  CAFETERIAS,  Etc. 
Bargains  Lists  for  Auto  Sales  Companies.    Sold  Outright. 

Go-Sign  and  Letter  Manufacturing  Co. 


1106  Franklin  Street 


Oakland,  California 


D.  N.   &  E.  WALTER    &   CO. 

"SINCE  1858" 

LINOLEUMS — CARPETS     large  stocks  carried 

— ^^^^^-^^— — —      Estimates  furnished  on  request 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


562-572  MISSION  STREET 


Phone  Merritt  668 


H.  N.  McNAB 

Hardwood  Floors  ^  Floor  Sanding 


2307  -  17th  o4ve. 


Oakland,  Cal 


Res.  Tel.  Merritt  3600 


Formerly  with 
ARTHUR  ARLETT 


HERBERT  BECKWITH 

Building    Construction 


323  Newton  Ave. 
Oakland 


D.  ZELINSKY  &  SONS 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

420  TURK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHARLES  T.  PHILLIPS 

^    cdn5ul:tinb  engineer    ' 


PACIFIC   BUILDINB    — — 
HEATING  VENTILATIDN 


^— —    SAN    FRANCISCD 
WIRING  ILLUMINATIDN 
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Ideal  Air- Washers.  Ideal  Fruit-Dryers.  Fan  Systems  for  Heating,  Cooling  and  Drying. 

Ideal  Heating  and  Engineering  Co. 

Air-Conditioning,  Heating,  Cooling  and  Drying 

192   ERIE  STREET  Phone  Market  3708  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS— SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phnne  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Illinois  Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Systems  of  Heating 

"TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  QUALITY" 

ILLINOIS   ENGINEERING   COMPANY 

J  AS.  I.  KRUEGER,  Representative 
550-561   Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco  Telephone:  Kearny  3047 


HEATING  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  plumbing 

VENTILATION  FLOOR  AND  WALL  TILING         ^"""^  metal  work 

SCOTT   CO.,  Inc. 

SUCCESSOR    TO    JOHN    G.    SUTTON     CO. 
243   MINNA   STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 


ALEX  COLEMAN 

CONTRACTING  PLUMBER 

706  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  FRANKLIN  1006 


WM.  F.  WILSON  COMPANY 

MODERN  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 

Special  Systems  of  Plumbing  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Schools,  Colleges,  Office  Buildings,  Etc. 

Phone  Sutter  357  328=330  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  LETTICH      Plumbing 

365  FELL  ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO  „„J      Hootincl 

Telephone    -     Park    234  ^110      nedinig 


REINFORCING    BARS 

Square,  Twisted,  Corrugated  and  Plain  Round.  Curb  Plate  Bars  for  Concrete  Curbs  and  Guards 
W.      S.     WETENHALL     CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.     phone   Market  SSIS 
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It 


IS  a 


RCHITECTS  and  OWNERS  having  occasion 
to  specify  Drain  Boards  for  Apartment  House 
and  Residence  work  should  first  investigate 
the  merits  of  PETRIUM  SANITARY  SINKS 
on  display  in  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  M.  E. 
Hammond,  agent. 

Snow-white  ^rain  ^oard! 

PETRIUM  SANITARY  SINKS  are  made  in  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia and  are  non- porous,  non- absorbent  and  Lye-proof.  The 
entire  surface  of  the  drainboard  and  back  is  covered  with  a 
composition,  on  which  a  smooth,  glossy,  snow  white  finish  is 
applied  mechanically  leaving  no  crevice  or  corners  in  which  dirt 
and  grease  can  collect  as  where  tile  or  wood  is  used. 

Can  be  installed  in  any  home  —  new  or  old. 


PETRIUM  SANITARY  SINK  COMPANY 

Factory  and  Office,  West   Berkeley 

Agents   in    Principal   Coast   Cities 
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AMERICAN  BALL  VALVES 

"Durable  —  therefore,  Economical"  —  Stands  the  Severest 
Tests  —  Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Architects  and  Engineers  of 
the  Country.    It  is  A  PERFECT   BALL-CLOSING  VALVE. 


WEMys»«L'@ 


SOLE  AGENTS 

Phone  Sutter  4797 


502  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DON'T  NEGLECT  YOUR  HEATING  SYSTEM. 
THE  BEST  IS  NONE  TOO  GOOD! 

All  kinds  of  Galvanized  Iron  Work  —  Furnaces,  Pipes,  Ventilators  —  Sheet 
Metal  for  Planing  Mills,  Fruit  Dryers,  Rice  Mills.  Kitchen  Equipment,  in- 
cluding Steam  Tables,  Sinks,  Canopies,  Urn  Stands,  Etc. 

JAMES  A.  NELSON 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Contractor 
Phone,  Garfield  1959  517-519  SIXTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  H.  Bergstrom 
Eric  Lange 


Phone  Kearny  3526 


LANGE  &  BERGSTROM 

Building  Contractors 

(Established  1900) 


207-210  SHARON  BUILDING 
San  Francisco 


TIMKEN  BUILDING 
San   Diego 


Dow  RoTREX   Pump 

For  severe  suction  requirements 

We  also  manufacture 

TRIPLEX  POWER  PUMPS 

and 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

We  solicit  your  inquiries 

DOW  -  HERRIM AN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Office,   140  Howard  Street 
Phone  Garfield  612  Plant  Petaluma  Cal. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Specifjr 

Whitney's  Special 
Magnesium  Chloride 

(Crystals) 
in  your  Composition  Flooring 

{Consult  our  Service  Department) 

WHITNEY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

544  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


MASTIC    FLOORS 

BITURINE  COATINGS  FOR  STEEL 
WATERPROOFING 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company 

CONTRACTORS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

1000  Fife  Building,   No.  1    Drumm  Street 

LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE  PORTLAND 

MarshrStrong  Building  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Pittock  Block 

Dock 


When  writiiis  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  inufja/.ine. 
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n     POSITIVE  ELECTRIC  INTERLOCK 


(BAR  LOCK   TYPE) 

Prevents  Elevator  Accidents  Occurring  at  the  Entrance  Door 
Approved  by  National  Underwriters  Laboratories — Meets  requirements  of  Elevator  Safety  Orders  of 
Industrial  Accident  Commission,  State  of  California 

ELEVATOR  SUPPLIES  COMPANY,  Inc.    f^/lV^ii'sll^''' 


Capital  $1,000,000  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  Surplus  $1,122,000 

THE  FIDELITY  AND  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Prompt    Service    for 

BONDS  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

203-206  Merchants  Exchange  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ANY  PLACE    ANY  TIME    PROMPTLY    "We  Serve  You" 

JOHN  H.  ROBERTSON 

Successor  to  Robertson  &  Hall 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

Phone  Sutter  2750  621  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 


COINTRACT    BOINDS 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  of  every  kind. 

C.  K.  BENNETT,  Manager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 

Telephone  Kearny   1452  622  Insurance  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

PACIFIC     DEPARTMENT 

Globe  Indemnity  Company 

BONDS  and  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  for  CONTRACTORS 

FRANK  M.   HALL,  formerly  Robertson  &  Hall,  Mgr. 
120  Leldesdorff  «itr«»et  Phone  Sutter   2280  SAIN     FRANCISCO 


National  Surety  Company  of  New  York 

The  World's  Largest  Surety  Company  Assets  over  $20,000,000 

Pacific  Coast  Department:  105  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Frank  L.  Gilbert,  Vice-President  Phone,   Sutter  2636 

PHONE  DOUGLAS  2370 

McLERAN  &  PETERSON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

HEARST  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

L.  J.  RUEGG  J.  B.  RUEGG 

RUEGG  BROS. 

CONTRACTORS  AND   BUILDERS 

Phone  Douglas  1599  719  Pacific  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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For  Concrete 
Reinforcement 

Square,  Deformed  and  Cold  Twisted,  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 

General  Office,  Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco.    Phone  Sutter  1564 

Sales  Office,  Rialto  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO  ROLLING    MILLS- 

Sales  Office,  Union  Oil  Building,  LOS  ANGELES  SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  CAL 

Sales  Office SEATTLE,  WASH.  SEATTLE,  WASH .  PORTLAND',  "oRE" 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors : 

^JJ^HE  Binding  of  Your  Magazines 

V/  and  Periodicals  is  Our  Specialty. 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting. 


The  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc. 
BOOKBINDERS 

51-65  First  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RoSt  M.^im^S?  1  Members  of  Builders  Exchange 

MacGruer  &  Simpson 

CONTRACTING  PLASTERERS 


PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Cement,  Stucco  and  Artificial  Stone 

540  Call-Post  Building,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Sutter  5688 


Detroit  Jewel  Gas  Ranges 

FOR  HOME,    RESTAURANT,    HOTEL   AND    CLUB 

We  carry  a  Full  Line  of  Stock  Sizes 
SELLING  AGENTS 

NATHAN  DOHRMANN  CO. 

Geary  and  Stockton  Streets,  San  Francisco 

PARMELEE -DOHRMANN  CO. 

436-444  S.  BROADWAY,  LOS  ANGELES 


Wlieii  writing  to  Advertiaors  please  mention   this  masa/.iue. 
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THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 

Auditorium  Seating 


MAPS 

GLOBES 

ATLASES 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

985  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


222-224 

S.  Los  Angeles   St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  W.  Commercial 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


524  W.  Washington 
Street,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


Formal  Garden  Effects 

may  be  obtained  on  your  Country 
Estate  within  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years. 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  CO. 

141  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 
Telephone  Douglas  4442 


LINOTILE 


THE  FLOOR 
THAT'S  BUILT 

TO  FIT 
THE    ROOM 


Furnished  and 
Installed     by 


Van  Fleet-Freear  Co. 


61  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
Telephone,    Douglas  1227 


X^      SIMPLEX 

WEIGHTLESS 
REVERSIBLE 

WINDOW    FIXTURES 

MADE  OF  SOLID  BRONZE 

oTWodern  Hotels,    c/lpartments, 

Office  Buildings,  Schools, 

Hospitals 


Entirely  New  Construction 


Details  Upon   Roequest 

KAV\^NEERo  MFG. 
COMPANY 

West  Berkeley  California 
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MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  AND  CEMENT  CO. 

Phone  Kcmy  2095  No.  2  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


JAEGER  CONCRETE  MIXING  AND  PLACING  PLANT 

The  Big  Time  and  Money  Saver 


All  Sizes  and  Models  in  Stock 


Edward  R.  Bacon  Go. 

51  Minna  St.    165  E.Jefferson  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO      LGS  ANGELES 


CONTRACTOR'S     MACHINERY 

RANSOME  MIXERS  OSHKOSH  MIXERS 

INSLEY  SPOUTING  PLANTS 

OSHKOSH  EVEREADY  SAW  RIGS  INSLEY  STEEL  CARS  and  TRACKS 

HOISTING  BUCKETS,  HOPPERS,  GATES,  ETC. 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  HOISTS 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  CONTRACTORS 

CARRIED    IN    STOCK    BY 

GARFIELD  &  CO. 

Hearst  Buildins,  San  Francisco  Phone  Sutter   1036 


THE    AUSTIN   CUBE  MIXER 

The  cube  mixing  principle,  inside  breaker  rods, 
renewable  drum'  plates,  and  long  lasting  quali- 
ties, combine  to  make  the  AUSTIN-CUBE 
the  most  highly  efficient  mixer  in  the  concrete 
mixing  service. 

AUSTIN-CUBES   are  made  in  sizes  adapted 
to  every  class  of  concrete  mixing  service. 
Special  machines  for  road  and  street  paving. 

AUSTIN  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Main  Office,  Railway  Exchange,  CHICAGO 

Stuart  S,  Smith.  625  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 

Tom  N.  Nic'holson.  743  Harvard  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
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Telephone 

DOUGLAS 
204C 


Butte    Electrical    Equipment    Company 

BEECO 


TRADE     MARK-REG. 


530 
FOLSOM 
STREET 


CONTRACTORS  FOR  POWER  LIGHTING 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTALLATIONS 

For  the  convenience  and  guidance  of    our  customers, 
we  have  adopted    BEECO  as  our  trade  name. 


Safety  Electric  Company 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


SWITCHBOARDS 
SAFETY    SWITCHES 
SAFETY   CONTROLS 


SECO 


PANEL  BOARDS 
SAFETY  PANELS 
KNIFE  SWITCHES 


59-65  Columbia  Square  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephone  Market  2949 


L.   SIEBERT 


J.  GENSLER 


Drendell  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Incorporated 


SWITCHBOARDS,  PANEL  BOARDS,  KNIFE  SWITCHES, 
CABINETS,  THEATRE  INSTALLATIONS, 
PROTECTIVE  POWER  PANELS 


1345-1353  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Market  1753 


MEYERS 

Electric  Safety 
SWITCHES 

EXTERNALLY  OPERATED 

Switch   on   the  right  is  controlled    by 

Handle  on   Front  of  Door,    allowing 

^^  face   of   switch    to   be    set    flush    with 

Knock  outs  on  Top.  Bottom  and  Side      finish  of  wall. 

controlled  by  Handle  on  side  of  Box  ouiier         ^KS 

Meyers  Electric  Safety  Switch  Co.,  Inc.      247  Minna  Street     3008      ^ 


Phone 
Sutter 
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BUTTE  fM^^J^I)^  DOUGLAS  145 

(Paul  C.  Butte)  at  it  since  1904 
WIRING  FOR  BUILDINGS 

534  Fokom  Street SAN  FRANCISCO 


H.  S.  TITTLE 

CONTRACTING  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

766  FOLSOM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  SUTTER  4278 


To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

L_  Our  most  particular   attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 
^  work  of  any  nature  with  "QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUAR.ANTEED.' 

A'  'ilT!^-^  *^  P"'"  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY   ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  (4t3  Lick  Bldg.)  San  Francisco,  Phone  Sutter  521 


San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Ne  page,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369 589  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Phone  Market  2541  M.    FLATLAND 

GLOBE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Everything  Electrical 

ELECTRIC  SUPPLIES 

1959  Mission  Street,  bet.  15th  and  16th  SAN  FRANCISCO 


E.  E.  BROWNE  Telephone  Douglas  976  C.  A.  LANGLAIS 

BROWNE-LANGLAIS  ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

213  Minna  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO 


M.  E.  RYAN 

Electrical  Contractor 

Phones:    Store,  Red.  250J  216  Main    Street 
Residence.  Red.  250M REDWOOD   CITY,    CAL. 


Thomas  J.  Bennett  Edward  W.  Lauer 

Rex  Electric  and  Engineering  Co. 

Contracting  and  Repairing 

253  Minna  Street  Telephone  Sutter  2148  San  Francisco 
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Oakland  540 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Electrical  House  in  the  State 


MOTORS        Lighting  Fixtures        Construction 

BOUGHT -SOLD  Manufacturcd  ^\\^?Pf^is^^ 

RENTED— REPAIRED  iViailUianui  CU  SUPPLIES 

Estimates  and  engineering  data  cheerfully  furnished 

SPOTT  ELECTRICAL  CO 

Yours  for  Service 
16th  &  CLAY  STREETS  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  ^^CALIFORNIA"  WALL  BED 

An  Accomplishment  in  Design  and  Efficiency  —  Uses  a  minimum  amount  of  space, 
all  mechanical  parts  steel,  a  sturdily  built  standard  bed,  easily  operated — Durable. 

AMERICAN  AUTOMATIC  LOCK  &  LIFT  CO. 

Display  Room:   Building  Material  Exhibit,  77  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco 

Office:   72  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco.    Telephone  Sutter  5712 

Factory  in  Oakland 

A  GOOD  FIELD  FOR  DISTRIBUTORS 


E.  W.  Elliot  J.  A.  Grant 

ELLIOT  &  GRANT 

Contractors  and   Builders 
Builders  Exchange  180  Jessie  St.  San  Francisco.  Phone  Sutter  6700 


CHAS.  G.  FRIES.  TELEPHONE  SUTTER  5706  VICTOR  A.  KUEHN 

LIBERTY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

479  Sutter  St.      EleCttical    CoiltraCtOrS       San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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WQQPI  N     &     LITTLE 

ripuivip  MOUSE  rn 


33  to  4l  Fremont  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

PUMPS  FOR  EVERY 
SERVICE  AMD   USE 

Cantrlfucal  Power,  Bait,  Elactrlcity, 
Air.  Vacuym^  Ship,  Spray,  Oil,  Mina, 
Staam.  Watar  Worha,  Wind  Mill,  Road 
Sprlnkllns.  Rotary,  Rams,  Hand,  Daap 
and  Shallow  Wall  Pumps,  COULOS 
CELEBRATCD  TRIPLEX  PUMPS. 

W.l  LPHEUfil»TIC  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

PIPE,    PIPE    FITTINGS 
BRASS  GOODS.  TANKS 

GASOLINE   ENGINES 


LAKEWOOD  -  MILWAUKEE 
CONCRETE  MIXERS 

ARE  STURDY,  HIGH  SPEED,  LABOR-SAVING  MACHINES 
Built  in  All  Commercial  Sizes.     Driven  by  Kerosene  Engine  or  Electric  Motor. 
/(I^  COMPLETE  STOCKS  ON  HAND 


SwiTHboTHllmfo 

SAN  FRANCISCO-TAFT- LOS  ANGELES 

MACHINE  TOOLS 
WOODWORKING    MACHINERV 

ENGINES -MOTORS 

AIR  COM  PRESSORS -PUMPS 

POWER  TRANSMISSION 

OIL  5<  MINING  EQUIPMENT 

CONSTRUCTION-INDUSTRIAL 

ROAD  MAKING  MACHINERY 

PIPE-FITTINGSVALVES-SUPPLIESETC. 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

r^ — — ^ 
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School  and  Theatre 

STAGES     AINU     EQUIPMEINT 

T-x    T  A       y^     y^  SCErNIC   COIVIF*  A  P»J  V,  Inc. 

FnWTNH  iHl         /AItIt  400  Pantages  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ryUVVli-N       n.       J_      M_j    1\.    VJ     VJ  1^38  Long  Beach  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Granite  Work  on  Eldorado  County  Courthouse;  National  Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills,  Sacramento ;- 
and   Sen.   Nixon  Mausoleum,   Reno,   WAS   FURNISHED   BY 

CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Phone  Sutter  2646  STONE      CONTRACTORS 

Qen'l  Contractors  Ass'n,  San  Francisco  Main  Office,  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Gal. 

Quarries,  Rocklin  and  Porterville Telephone  Main  82 


POWER  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 

Preliminary  Estimates  Given  in  All  Types                       SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
of  Buildings,  Towers  and  Bridges  Phone  Sutter  5478 


A    C  SCHINDLEK,  President.  CH AS.  F.  STAUFFACHER.  Secretary 

THE   FIINK   &  SCHIINDUER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 

BANK,  OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

218-228    THIRTEENTH  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO.   CAL. 

Bet.  Mission   and  Howard  Sts,  Telephone:  Market  474 


O.  BAMANN,   President  ERNEST  HELD,   Vice-President 

HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  .'»45  BRANNAN  ST.  Phone  Keamy  1514  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOORS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  a  Specialty  SAN  FRANCISCO 177  Stevenson  Street 

MATM  OPFTPF-  OAKLAND 1001  Franklin  Street 

MAIN   Ol-l-iCE.  BERKELEY  2143  Center  Street 

SANTA   CLARA,    CAL.  SAN  JOSE 16    N.  First  Street 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con^ruction  Co. 

(D.  J.  DOLAN) 

Lumber,  Lath,  Nails,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows 
and  Plumbing  Supplies,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Phone  Market  4264  Office  and  Yard,   1607-1639  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONSON    BROS. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Telephone  Market  2693  1908  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco 
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AREAS  or  PLMEFICUHEi  ^sif 

^    S    ~I'l 

y--\          R«s»l.,  Polyjnr.s 

f  ^  k.si!! 

"^                        Cirtio 
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LEFAX 

LEAF  +  FACTS 

Pocket   Cyclopedias 

The  facts  that  you  want  instantly  available 
are  not  the  same  ones  that  some  one  else 
in  your  profession  might  desire.  That's 
why  LEFAX  is  made  Loose  Leaf.  You 
file,  in  whatever  order  you  wish,  those 
sheets  of  facts  that  you  want  to  have  con- 
stantly at  hand.  If  you  wish,  you  may  also 
file,  in  the  same  book,  sheets  for  keeping 
data,   for  figuring,  etc. 

LEFAX  sets  cost  but  SOc.  and,$LOO.  You 
cannot  fully  appreciate  their  handiness — 
their  value — until  you  use  them.  Ask  us 
about  them. 

SCHWABACHER  -  FREY  STATIONERY  CO. 

PRINTERS    LITHOGRAPHERS    STATIONERS 
eillMarket  Street  San  Francisco 


t  DIRECT- LINE  =^ 

Telephone  Company 

THEODOREgHALL,  Manager 


hm 


Telephone  and  Electrical  Engineers 
Automatic  Electric  Company,  Chicago 

AUTOMATIC  TELEPHONES   and 

AUTOMATIC  ENUNCIATOR 

Some  of  the  Installations : 

Baker,  Hamilton-Pacific  Co.;  J.  D.  &  A.  B. 

Spreckels  Securities  Co. :  California  Packing 

Corporation;  Sperry  Flour  Co.,  So.  Vallejo. 

TELAUTOGRAPH  CORPORATION,  New  York 

.    Some  of  the  Installations : 

Palace  Hotel,    Hotel  St.  Francis,     Bank  of 

California,         California    Hawaiian    Sugar 

Refining  Co.,  Crockett,  Cal. 

INSTALLATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
ELECTRICAL  AND  TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 
Tel.  Douglas  722     320  Market  St.,  SanlFrancisco 


Steam  Heating 
and  Ventilating 


.;U|[M 


0^ 

For  Commercial  and 
Public  Buildings 


Furnace  Heating 

For  the  Home 


Mangrum  &  Otter,  he. 

827-831  Mission  Street 
Phone  Kearny  3155  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ROBERTS 
MFG.  CO. 

Lighting  Fixtures 
Electric  Appliances 
Incandescent  Lamps 


WILLYS  FARM  LIGHTING 
AND   POWER   PLANTS 


663  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 
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C\    CALIFORNIA    ARTISTIC    METAL  <^  WIRE    CO 

^  .  J.T.M<=CpRMrCK.  PRESIDENT 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRONZE  ^' 

Q\    349-365  SEVENTH   ST       SAN  FRANCISCO     | 


MORTENSON   CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H.  MORTENSON.  Pres.        CHAS.  G.  MORTENSON.  Vice-Prf.s.  and  Mgr 
OFFICE   AND  SHOPS!      CORNER    19TH   AND    INDIANA   STREETS 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Phone:     Mission  5033 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Owning  and  operating  at  Knowles,  Madera  County,  the  largest  Quarry  in  the  world 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STONE  WORK 

Dssigners  and  Manufacturers  of  Exclusive  Monuments  and  Mausoleums 

Main  Office  and  Yard:    No.  1  and  3  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California 

Also  at  Nos.  612-614  Homer  Laughlin  Building,  Los  Angeles 


CAEN  S!  A.  KNOWLES 
STONE  M 

A  refined,   elegant,       %'il^^ 


CONTRACTOR  and  PLASTERER 


interior  finish. 


IV>» 


442  Call-Post  Building 


San  Francisco 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  IRON  WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

1541-1549  HOWARD  STREET,  BETWEEN  11th  AND  12th  STREETS 
Tel.  Market  5445  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Mission  58 


A.  A.  Devoto,  President 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


Office  2050  BRYANT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  W.  BENDER  ROOFING  &  PAVING  CO. 

WATERPROOFING    AND    COMPOSITION    ROOFING 
MASTIC    AND    BITUMEN     PAVING 


110  Jessie  Street 


San  Francisco 


Telephone  Douglas  4657 


SCHRADER  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  CONTRACTORS 
Fire  Escapes,  Waterproof  Trap  Doors,  Ornamental  Iron  Work 


1247-1249  HARRISON  STREET 
Bet.  8th  and  9th 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Telephone  Market  337 


f 


JCPTCMBCPv.1^20 


^ubUpiedln  ofan  QJrcLncl/co 

^jcen  ts  a  copy-  $2^  a  yea  t 


PACIFIC 


FAMOUS  as  were  some  of  the  baths 
of  Old  Rome,  no  one  would  change  to 
the  equipment  of  those  days  after  know- 
ing the  convenience  and  rare  beauty  of 


PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  Sale  by  oAll  Jobbers 

Main  Offices :    67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
Factories  :    San  Pablo  and  Richmond,  California 
Branches:    Portland,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  City 


THROUGH   THE     AGE  S 
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Roofings 

Felts 

Building  Papers 

Floor  Covering 

Wall-Board 

Waterproofing 

Materials 
Industrial  and 

Marine  Paints 
Electrical  Varnishes 

and  Insulating 

Compounds 
Box- Board 
Paper  Boxes 
Fibre  Containers 


and  owners  because  of  high  qual- 
ity of  materials,  the  method  of 
construction,  and  because  they  are 
least  expensive  due  to  the  low  cost 
rer  year  of  service. 
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STEEL    BARS 


FOR 


CONCRETE     REINrORCEMEINT 


FABRICATED 

AND 

INSTALLED 


"HYDRATITE 


Office,  444  MARKET  STREET 

Warehouse,   10th  and   Bryant   Streets 

Phone:     Sutter  2720 

J»     FOR  WATERPROOFING  AND     " 
HARDENING    CONCRETE 


LUMP   SUM 

BIDS 

ON 

WORK 

COMPLETE 


HORNSTONE  ' 


Look  for  this 
Trademark 


!J< 


And  if  it's  there  don't  worry 
any  more  about  your 
Valves  and  F'ittings 


Specify  and       The  Kellv  &  Jones  Co . 

insist  upon  -irt  J-r*-^^*        ^ 

having  Valves  and  Fittings 

Byers   Genuine 
Wrought  Iron  Pipe 

Republic  Steel  Pipe 


Complete  Line  of  Plumbing  Suppli?s 

Large  Stocks   for    Prompt    Delivery 

Catalogue  on  request 


California  Steam  & 
Plumbing  Supply  Co. 

671-679  Fifth  Street,  Corner  Bluxome 

SAN     FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 
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'fff^imOPG£  H.  TAY  COMPANY 

iSAN  FHAHCISCO  OAKLAND 


Contractors  Cannot  Agree 

as  to  percentage  of  labor  and  material  saved  in  using 


over  other  expanded  metals;  majority  claim  20%  saving  —  others  more. 
Labor  is  high,  material  higher,  1  A  WlB>  cuts  down  cost  of  both— pres- 
ent conditions  demand  your  immediate  investigation  where  metal  lath 
is  needed.     Phone  Market  8357. 


TRUXCON 

BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


Largest  stock  of  fireprvof  material  and 
reinforcing  bars  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Truscon  Steel  Company 

CHAS.    HOLLOWAY,  JR.,    BRANCH   MANAGER 

527  Tenth  Street,  San  Francisco 
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W.  <&  J. 
SUOANE 


Carpetings  Furniture 

Rugs 

Linoleum    Window  Shades 

Wall  Papers 

Interior  Decorations 


216-228  Sutter  Street 

Tel.  Garfield  2838       San  Francisco 


Whale - 
bone-ite 


has  proven  under  time  and  aca- 
dfemic  tests  to  be  the  best  closet 
seat  made. 


Representative,  also,  of  SLOAN  VALVE 
COMPANf 

EDWARD   C.  WHALEN 

Monadnock  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIF. 


PXIOM 


;tis 


The  Electric  Food  and  Plate  Warmer 

Wherever  meals  are  cooked  and  served,  in 
apartments,  residences  and  institutions,  Pro- 
metheus is  a  highly  valued  asset.  The  wire 
less  heating  units  placed  independently  of  the 
shelves  keep  food  hot  and  tasty  until  ready  to 
serve  and  cannot  injure  the  finest  china. 
Write  for  information  and  Hit  of  installations 

The  Prometheus  Electric  Co. 

Manufacturers 
511  West  42d  Street,  New  York 

sh  vroon    M.  E.  HAMMOND 

Mezzanine  Floor  Pacific  Bldg. ,   San  Francisco 


^  UTOMA  TIC     CL  OSE  TS 

Architects,  as  a  class,  are  open- 
minded.  That  is  why  the  Clow  Auto- 
matic Closet  has  become  so  generally 
recognized.  Ithas  been  specified  in  some 
of  the  largest  industrial  installations. 
There  are  at  least  three  good  reasons  : 
1.— Automatic    flushing   guarantees 

hygienic  conditions. 
2.— It  is  at  least  49%  more  economic- 
al in  the  use  of  water  than  the 
manually  operated  type. 
3. —The  simplicity  of  its  design  and 
the  care  employed  m  its  manu- 
facture have  made  some  amazing 
records  in  low  cost  of  main- 
tenance. 

Frederick  A.  Hamilton 

Sales  Agent 

Sho'w  1{poms: 

RIALTO    BUILDING 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
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WateRsavR  FLUSHING  VALVE 

Non-Clogging,  Self-Cleaning,  Controlling  By-Pass 


NOTE 

Controlling  water  is  in  two 
enclosed  chambers  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  flushing  water. 


NOTE 

Controlling  by-pass  connects 
two  enclosed  chambers  B.  and 
C.     It    cannot   be    clogged  by 
'  dirt  in  the  flushing  water. 


Oscillating  handle 
easy  operation. 


OPERATES 

EQUALLY  AS 

WELL  WITH 

DIRTY 

AS  WITH 

CLEAN  WATER 


Auxiliary   by -pass   kept    open 
by  Stem  8,  movable  with  handle. 


The  by-pass  is  positively 
and  automatically  kept 
open  and  free  of  ob- 
struction and  cannot  be- 
come clogged  no  matter 
how  dirty  the  water  may 

be 
Patented  March  18,  1919 

The  controlling  by-pass  is  enclosed  in  two  chambers  and  cannot  come  into 
contact  with  dirt  in  the  flushing  water.  At  each  flush,  water  passes  alternate- 
ly through  the  controlling  by-pass  thereby  making  it  positively  and  auto- 
matically self-cleaning.  »        *-  j        « 

TiteSete""  Float  Valve 

For  High  and  Low  Pressures 

IN  SIZES  UP  TO  4  INCHES 
Larger  Sizes  on  special  order 


Remains  Wide  Open 

until  desired  Water  Level 

is  reached  then  Closes 

POSITIVELY  without 

Water  Hammer 


Simple   and  Durable 
Positive  and  Reliable 


Self-Cleaning, 
Non-Clogging 
By-Pass 


NATIONAL  VALVE  COMPANY 


Phone  Douglas  5093 


23-25  MINNA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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p.  Noble,  Pres. 

E.  B.  Noble,  Vice- Pres. 

A.  E.  Wilkins,  Sec'y 


Beam,  Angle,  Channels,  and  Universal 
Mill  Plates  for  immediate  ship- 
ment from  stock 


SUPPLIERS    OF 

FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  Forcings, 
Bolts,  Rivets,  Frogs,  Switches,  Cast  Iron  Castings 

General  Office  and  Works 

17th  and  MISSISSIPPI  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Market  215 


Phones:    Garfield  2575  and  2576 


WESTERN  IRON  WORKS 


W.  B.  Morris,  President 


H.  H.  Morris,  Vice-President 


L.  J.  Gates,  Secretary 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  and 
STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Plates  and  Steel      141-147  Beale  Street  and  132-148  Main  Street 

Wheelbarrows  Carried  in  Stock  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FORUM  BUILDING,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
R.  A.  Herold,  Architect 

Progress  Picture  of  the  four  story  addition 
to   Sacramento's    largest    office   building. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRI- 
CATED AND    ERECTED  BY 

The  Palm  Iron  and 
Bridge  Works 

(Incorporated) 
15th  and  R.  Sts,,  Sacramento,  CaL 


Cast  Iron  Stairs  and  Store  Fronts 

Bank  and  Office  Railings,  Elevator 
Enclosures  and    Fire  Escapes. 


C.  J.  HILLARD  CO.,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Nineteenth  and  Minnesota  Streets 
Telephone  Mission  1763 
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ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Company,    Crocker    Bldg., 

ban    Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company  and  United 

Materials   Co.     Crossley  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  Livermore,  Cal 
ASBESTOS   ROOFING,   PACKING,   ETC 

H.  H.  Robertson  Co..  Hobart  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 
H.    W.   Johns-Manville   Co..    San   Francisco.   Los 

Angeles  and   Portland,   Ore. 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS 

Grinnell  Co.  of  the  Pacific,  453  Mission  St.,  San 
rrancisco. 

Pno;L^p'^P^v^-^^^¥'""^   St.,    San   Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire  Extinguisher   Co.,   424   Howard   St 
ban  Francisco.  ' 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

liankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 

AwiTNGS,^TlNTt'ET?'"'  '^"  ^^^"'=*^^°-        ' 
^cis'^o.'^'""''"^'"'  ■^'■°"''  ^*  ^'"^   S*-   San  Fran- 

BANK  FIXTURES  AND   INTERIORS 

C    F  VK^^'^i'^li  2^^  l^*^  St.,  San  Francisco. 
cSco  ^°-  ^^^  ^^'^^^  St.,  San  Fran- 

"c^co.^^^-    ^''-    ^^^    ^'^""^"    St.,    San    Fran- 

^Franci^co""^^"'"'"-"^  ^''■'   ^^  ^^"^"^^   St..    San 

"^Ffancfsco"'    ^''^    ^°-    '^^    ^•^^■°"    St..    San 

''SlaSTnd^^^S^/i^f  g^r"^'   '^"   ^^^""^<=°- 
BELTING  AND  PACKING 

^'^m;J°''''q!^^'="^    I."'^    Packing    Company,    519 
„  Mission   St..   San   Francisco.  J-.    -^  ^ 

H  N.  Cook  Belting  Co.,  401  Howard  St.,  San 
Jt'rancisco.  ' 

BLACKBOARDS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles  and  Reno,  Nevada. 

F^r   n '^''n'''^'    and    Greenboards,     Rucker- 
i^uller   Desk   Company,   Coast  agents.   677    Mi= 
sion    bt.,    San    Francisco;    also    Oakland    and 
Los  Angeles. 
BLINDS— VENETIAN   AND   DIFFUSELITE 

J.    G.    Wilson    Corporation,    Metropolitan    Bldg 
Los   Angeles;    Waterhouse- Wilcox,    Underwood 
iJldg.,   ban   Francisco 

Western  Venetian  Blind   Co.,   Long  Beach  Ave 
Los  Angeles. 
BOILERS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72   Fremont    St.,    San    Francisco. 

l-ranklin  Water  Tube  Boiler,  General  Machin- 
ery and  Supply  Co..  39  Stevenson  St.,  San 
rrancisco. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  System,  Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  117  New  Montgomery  St..  San 
rrancisco. 


322   Monadnock  Bldg.,    San 


General   Boilers   Co., 
Francisco. 

BONDS    FOR    CONTRACTORS 

Arnerican  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co.,  Balboa 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Bonding  Company  of  America,  Kohl  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York, 

Insurance  Exchange  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
Globe    Indemnity    Co.,    120    Leidesdorff    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  Merchants 

Exchange    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Fidelity   &   Deposit   Co.    of   Maryland,    Insurance 

Exchange,   San   Francisco. 
John    H.     Robertson,    621    First    National     Bank 

Building,   San   Francisco. 
National    Surety   Co.    of   New   York,    105    Mont- 
gomery  St.,   San   Francisco. 
BRASS   GOODS,    CASTINGS,   ETC. 

H.   Mueller  Manufacturing  Co.,  635   Mission   St., 
San   Francisco. 
BRICK— PRESSED,    PAVING.    ETC. 

California   Brick   Company,    Niles,    Cal..    and   604 

Mission  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Livermore    Fire   Brick   Works,    Niles,    Cal. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Company.    Crocker    Bldg., 

San   Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg..  Los 

Angeles. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
BRICK  &  CEMENT  COATING 

Armorite  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by   W.   P. 

Fuller  &   Co.,   all   principal   Coast   cities. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St. 

Francisco. 
R.     N.     Nason    &    Co.,     151    Potrero    Ave.. 

Francisco. 
Glidden    Stucolor   Liquid   Cement   Coating. 

Glidden  Company.  123  Hooper  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. . 
Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.. 
manufacturers  of  Bay  State  Brick  &  Cement 
Coating.  Hambley  &  Son,  agents,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles. 
BRICK  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.   Co..   Boston.   Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land,  Tacoma  and   Spokane. 
^Armorite  and  Concreta,   manufactured  by  W.   P. 
Fuller   &   Co.,   all   principal   Coast   cities. 
BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  Hard- 
ware,   1053    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  repre- 
sented in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by 
John    Rountree   &   Co. 

Palace  Hardware  Company,  Agents  Corbin  goods, 
5S1   iNIarket   St.,  San  Francisco. 

Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora:  Evving- Lewis 
Co.,   626   Underwood   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 


San 
San 
The 


GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER 

GRINNELL  COMPANY 


VALVES 
PIPE  and  FITTINGS 


OF  THE  PACIFIC 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 
453  Mission    Street,    San    Francisco 


CHEMICAL  FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 
and  FIRE  ENGINES 
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NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 


R.  N.  NASON  &  CO.,  Paint  Makers 

51  Potrero  Ave.— SAN  FRANCISCO— 436  Market  St. 


A  FLAT 
WASH- 
ABLE OIL  PAINT,  made  in  soft  Kalsomine  tints — a  practical  article  for  WALLS,  CEILINGS   Etc      Eco- 
nomical and  Durable.     Agency  TAMM  &  NOLAN  COMPANY'S  high  grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes,  made 
on    the   Pacific    Coast   to   stand    our    climatic    conditions. 

PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
LOS  ANQELES 
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BUILDING  MATERIAL,  SUPPLIES,   ETC. 

Pacific  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    523    Market    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
CABINET  MAKERS 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan 
St.,   San   Francisco. 

Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,   64   Rausch   St., 
San  Francisco. 
CARPETS 

W.  _&   J.    Sloane,    216-228    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
CASEMENT  WINDOW  HARDWARE 

Richards-Wilcox     Mfg.     Co.,     Aurora,     111.,     and 
Underwood   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
CASTINGS 

Dow-Herriman   Co.,    140   Howard   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
CEMENT 

Mt.  Diablo,  sold  by  Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Ce- 
ment  Co.,   2    Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Old  Mission  Portland  Cement   Co.,   Mills  Building 
San  Francisco. 
CEMENT  EXTERIOR   FINISH 

Concreta,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal  Coast  cities. 

Glidden  Stucolor  Liquid  Cement  Coating.  The 
Glidden  Company,  123  Hooper  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Samviel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma, 
Spokane;  and  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
525    Market   St.,    San   Francisco. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR  WATERPROOF  PAINT 
Armorite,  sold  by  W.  P.   Fuller  &  Co.,   all  prin- 
cipal   Coast  cities. 
Bay   State   Brick   and   Cement   Coating,   manufac- 
tured   by    Wadsworth,    Howland    Co.,    Boston, 
Mass.     James    Hambley    &    Son,    Distributors, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.     1    Drumm    St., 

San  Francisco. 
Imperial  Waterproofing,  manufactured  by  Brooks 
&   Doerr,    Reed   Baxter,    agent.   Merchants   Na- 
tional   Bank   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Paraffine  Paint   Co.,  34  First  St.,   San  Francisco. 
IVIedusa    White    Portland    Cement,    manufactured 
by   Sandusky   Cement   Co.,   represented   in    San 
Francisco    by    Pacific    Building    Materials    Co., 
525    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 
CEMENT  FLOOR   COATING 

l-'uller's   Concrete  Floor  Enamel,  made  by  W.   P. 

Fuller  8i   Co.,   San   Francisco. 
Glidden   Concrete   Floor   Dressing.      The   Glidden 
Company,   123  Hooper  St.,   San  Francisco. 
CEMENT   GUN 

Cement    Gun    Construction    Company   of    Califnr 
nia,    701    Balboa   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
CEMENT   TESTS— CHEMICAL   ENGINEERS 
Robert    W.    Hunt    &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
CHURCH   INTERIORS 

Fink   &    Schindler,    218    13th    St..    San    Francisco 
Mullen   Manufacturing  Company,  64   Rausch   St. 

San    Francisco. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  54,^  Brnnn.nn  St 
Snn   Francisco. 


CHUTES— SPIRAL 

Haslett    Warehouse   Co.,   310    California   St.,   San 
Francisco. 
CLAY   PRODUCTS 

Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  604  Mission  street, 
San  Francisco. 

W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 
CLOCKS— TIME 

Standard  Electric  Time  Co.,  461  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
COLD    STORAGE   PLANTS 

H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Second  and  Howard 
Sts.,   San  Francisco. 

T.    P.    Jarvis   Crude   Oil    Burning   Co.,    275    Con- 
necticut   St.,    San   Francisco. 
COMPRESSED  AIR   CLEANERS 

United  Electric  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  mfr,  of  Tuec 
Cleaner,  sold  by  San  Francisco  Compressed 
Air  Cleaning  Co.,  Sutter  and  Stockton  Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

CONCRETE   CONSTRUCTION 

Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Clinton    Construction    Co.,    140   Townsend   street. 

San    Francisco. 
K.     E.     Parker     Co.,     Inc.,     Clunie     Bldg.,     San 

Francisco. 
Palmer     &     Petersen.     Monadnock     Bldg..     San 

Francisco. 
I.  M.   Sommer,  401   Balboa  Bldg.,  San   Francisco. 
Steelform     Contracting     Company,     681     Market 

St.,   San   Francisco. 
CONCRETE    MIXERS 

Austin      Improved      Cube      Mi.xer.        Stuart      S 

Smith,    625    Market    Street,    San    Francisco. 
Foote    and    Jaeger    mixers    sold    by    Edward    R. 

Bacon  Co.,   51   Minna  St.,   San  Francisco,   also 

Los  Angeles. 
Ransome  mixers  sold  by  the  Garfield  Co.,  Hearst 

Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  Los  Angeles,  Portland  and   Seattle. 

Twisted   Bars.     Sold  by  Gunn,   Carle  &  Co     Inc 
444   Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 

Clinton  Welded  Wire  Fabric,  L.  A.  Norris  Co., 
140    Townsend    St.,    San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Steel  bars  sold  by  W.  S.  Wetenhall  Co.,  4  SO 
Irwin   St..   San   Francisco. 

Triangle  Mesh  Fabric.  Sales  agents.  Pacific 
Materials  Co..   525   Market   St.,   San  Francisco 

Truscon  Steel  Co.,  527  Tenth  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Badt  Falk  Co.,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
CONDUITS 

Garnett,  Young  &  Co.,  612  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CONTRACTORS,    GENERAL 

Barrett   &  Hilp,    Sharon   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
K.     E.     Parker     Co.,     Inc.,    Clunie     Bldg.,     San 
r  rancisco. 

rf    W    Lit.Iefield.  357  12th  St..  Oakland. 

Unit  Construction  Co..  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
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We  have  returned  to  our  policy-holders  annually  for  33  years  never  less  than  30%  of  the 
Wehavere^t^i^ned^to^ojp_^y^^       Dividends    declared   duringr   1919.   $2,017,893. 

AMERICAN  MUTUAL  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  CO    OF  BOSTON 

Assets  $8,654,667  Surplus  $1,417,173 

WORKMEN'S     COMPENSATION,   AUTOMOBILE.    TEAMS    AND     PUBLIC 
^  LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

SAN   TRANCISCO   BRANCH   OPFICE 

1816  Balboa  Building.     Telephone  Kearny  3202 
N.  P.  Hesseltine,  California  Manager.  C.  H.  Gray,  Assistant  Manager. 


ARCHITECTS-    SPECin 

CONTRACTORS,  GENERAL— Continued 

Larsen,  Sampson  &  Co..  Claus  Spreckels  Bldg., 

T.  D!'Hannar°142  Sansome  St     San  Francisco^ 
Chas.    Stockholm  &   Son,   Monadnock   Bldg.,    ban 

Francisco.  ^^  ,  r\  ^  ^      a 

Herbert  Beckwith,  323  Newton  Ave^  Oakland. 
A.  D.  Collman,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ciinton    Construction    Company,    140    Townsend 

St.,   San   Francisco.  ^        r-        -c         •     „ 

Monson   Bros..   1907   Bryant  St      San  F;.ancisco^ 
W.    C.    Duncan   &    Co.,    526    Sharon   Bldg.,    ban 

Frsncisco  • 

A     Knowles,    Call-Post    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
t'  B    Goodwin,  110  Tessie  St..  San  Francisco. 
Lange  &  Bergstrom.  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
McLeran    &    Peterson,    Hearst   Bldg.,    San    Fran- 

Roblrt  Trost.  26th  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
I    M    Sommer,  401  Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
CONTRACTORS'  EQUIPMENT      ^       _       „ 
Edward  R.  Bacon  Co.,   51   Minna  St..   San  Fran- 
cisco,  and   Los   Angeles. 
Garfield  &  Co.,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Smith,    Booth-Usher    Co.,    60    Fremont    St.,    San 
Francisco;   228  Central  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
CONTRACTORS'  INSURANCE 

Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York, 
Insurance   Exchange   Bldg..   San   Francisco. 
CONVEYING  MACHINERY      .         ^        .        , 
Meese  &  Gottfried,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles, 
Portland    and    Seattle. 
CORK  TILE,  INSULATION.  ETC. 

Van   Fleet-Freear   Co.,    Sharon   Bldg.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
CRUSHED   ROCK  ^  „  ^        „,  ,        _ 

Coast   Rock  &   Gravel   Co.,   Call-Post   Bldg.,   San 

DAMP^ROOFING   COMPOUND        ,.,,,„ 
Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Pairit,  made  by  W.  f. 

Fuller  &   Co.,   San   Francisco 
Glidden's  Liquid  Rubber.    The  Glidden  Company, 

123   Hooper   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.    1    Drumm    bt., 

San  Francisco.  ,    .      .        t,       i        b 

Imperial     Waterproofing,     mfrd.     by     Brooks     ife 

Doerr      Reed     Baxter,    agent.    Merchants    Na- 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,   San  Francisco 
"Pabco"      Damp-Proofing     Compound,     sold     by 

Paraffine  Co..  34  First  St..  San  Francisco. 
DOOR    HANGERS  ^    .       ,    ^       ,        „ 

Pitcher   Hanger,    sold   by   National    Lumber   Co.. 

3^6    Market    St..    San    Franri<=cn. 
Reliance     Hanger,     sold     hv     Waterhouse-\\  ilcox 

Co..  San  Francisco:   D.   F.  Fryer  &  Co      I..    \. 

Collins.    Los    .Angeles,    and    Columbia    ^\  ire    & 

Iron   Works.   Portland,   Oregon. 
Stanley     Works,     New     Britain       Conn.        Tohn 

Rountree,  agent,   Monadnock  Bldg.,   ban   1- ran- 

Richards-Wilcox    Mfg.     Co.,    Underwood     Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 
pr^lNTvTNG    FOTTNTATNS 
Haws  Sanitary  Drinking F aucet  Co ..  1 808Harmon  St. 
Berkelev.   and   C.   F.   Weber  &  Co..   San   Fran- 
cisco  and  Los   Angeles.         _  ,^  ,  i      j     ,„^ 
Crane    Company.    San     Francisco.    Oakland,    and 

X.os    Angeles. 
Pacific   Porcelain    Ware   Co..    67    New    Montgom- 
ery   St..   San    Francisco 


CATION    INDEX— Con  tin  wed 

George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th    and   Harrison    Sis.. 
Oakland. 
Haines.   Jones   &   Cadbury   Co..    857    Folsom    St., 
San   Francisco. 
DUMB  WAITERS 

Spencer    Elevator    Company,     166    7th    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
AI.    E.    Hammond,    Pacific    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
ELECTRICAL   CONTRACTORS 

Butte   Electrical    Equipment   Company,    530   Fol- 
som St.,   San  Francisco. 
Butte  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  534  Folsom 

St.,  San  Francisco. 
Brown-Langlais   Electrical   Construction   Co.,   213 

Minna   St.,   San   Francisco. 
NePage,    McKenny    Co.,    589    Howard    St..    San 

Francisco. 
Liberty    Electric    Company.    479    Sutter    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Newbery    Electrical    Co.,    413    Lick    Bldg..    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,   424   Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Globe    Electric    Works.    1959    Mission    St..    San 

Francisco. 
M.  E.   Ryan,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 
Rex  Electric  &  Engineering  Co.,  253  Minna  St., 

San   Francisco. 
H.   S.   Tittle.   766   Folsom  St..   San  Francisco. 
Severin    Electrical   Company,    185    Stevenson   St.. 

San   Francisco. 
Spott    Electrical    Co.,    Sixteenth    and    Clay    Sts., 
Oakland. 
ELECTRIC  PLATE  WARMER 

The     Prometheus     Electric     Plate     Warmer     for 
residences,   clubs,   hotels,    etc.      Sold   by   M.    E. 
Hammond,   Pacific   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Garnett,    Young    &    Co.,    612    Howard    St.,    ban 

Francisco. 
Butte  Electrical  Equipment  Co.,   530  Folsom  bt., 

San   Francisco.  ,,  ,,.       ^  ,       v 

Safety      Electric      Company,      56-65      Columbia 

Square,    San    Francisco. 
Drendell  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Co.,  134o  Howard  St.. 

San  Francisco. 
R.  J.  Davis,  District  Sales  Agent,  Century  A.  C. 
Motors  and  Fans,    171   Second  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
ELEVATORS  ^      ,  ,-.,,, 

Otis    Elevator     Company.     Stockton     and     North 

Point,    San   Francisco.  -  ,      c 

Spencer    Elevator    Company,     166     /th    St.,    ban 
Francisco. 
ELEVATOR   EQUIPMENT 

Elevator   Supplies   Company,   Inc.,    186    hifth   bt., 
San   Francisco. 
ENGINEERS— CONSULTING.    ELECTRICAL, 
MECHANICAL  , ,        c-        ^ 

Chas    T.    Phillips,   Pacific   Bldg..    San   Francisco. 
Hunter  &  Hudson,   Rialto   Bldg..   San   Francisco. 
ELEVATOR  DOOR  HARDWARE 

Richards-Wilcox    Mfg.     Co..    Underwood    Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 
FANS   AND   BLOWERS      . 

Ideal   Heating   &   Engineering   Co..    192   Erie   bt.. 
San    Francisco. 


KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 

BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSE  PUMPS 


OVERHEAD 
CARRYING 

SYSTEMS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St.,  S.F.  | 
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TEMPERATURE    REGULATION 

Johnson  Service  Company 

(of  MILWAUKEE  —  ESTABLISHED    1885) 

Manufacturers  and  Installers  of  JOHNSON  j,  ^*?j-       CONTROL 

For   schools,    residences,   hospitals,   banks,   public  building-s,    also   canneries 

and    all    kinds   of    industrial   plants — Hot    water   tank    regnlators,    air    and 

water  reducing'  valves. 

Rialto  Bldgr,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES 
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FENCES— WIRE 

Standard    Fence    Construction    Co.,    17    O'Farrell 

St.,  San  Francisco,  and  310  12th  St.,  Oakland 
FILLING    STATION    EQUIPMENT 

S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Wayne    Oil    Tank    &    Pump    Co.,    631    Howard 

St..    San    Francisco,    830    S.    Los   Angeles    St., 

Los    Angeles. 
FIRE   ESCAPES 

Palm   Iron   &   Bridge  Works,   Sacramento. 
Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1S41  Howard  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

American  La  France   Fire  Engine   Oo.,   Inc.,    151 

New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco;  Los  An- 
geles and   Portland. 
FIRE  INSURANCE 

Bankers    &    Shippers    Insurance    Co.,    Insurance 

Exchange   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
FIRE   SPRINKLERS— AUTOMATIC 

Grinnell    Company,    453    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Scott   Company,   243    Minna   St.,    San   Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire    Extinguisher   Co.,   424   Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
FIREPROOFING   AND    PARTITIONS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 

Los   Angeles. 
Richards-Wilcox     Mfg.     Co.,     Aurora,     111.,     and 

Underwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
FIRE  RETARDING  PAINT 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
Asbestos    Paints.       The    Glidden     Company,     123 

Hooper   St.,   San   Francisco. 
FIXTURES— BANK,    OFFICE,    STORE,    ETC. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San  Francisco. 
The    Fink   &    Schindler    Co.,    218    13th    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,   64   Rausch   St.,   San 

C.  F.   Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco, and  210  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
FLOOR   TILE 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 
FLOOR  VARNISH 

Bass-Hueter  and  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Varnish 
Works,   816    Mission    St.,    San   Francisco. 

Fifteen  for  Floors,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 
San    Francisco. 

Standard    Varnish    Works,    Chicago,    New    York 
and   San   Francisco. 

R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    San    Francisco    and    Los 
Angeles. 

The    Glidden    Company,     123    Hooper    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
FLOORS— HARDWOOD 

Inlaid    Floor    Company,    600    Alabama    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

White     Bros.,     Fifth     and     Brannan     Sts.,     San 
Francisco. 


Strable   Manufacturing   Company,    511    First    St., 
Oakland. 
FLOORS— MASTIC 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company,  No.  1  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco. 

FLOORS— DUST   PROOF   CEMENT 

L.    Sonneborn    Co.,    United    Materials    Co.,    San 
Francisco   agents. 
FLUMES 

California   Corrugated   Culvert   Co.,   West    Berke- 
ley,  Cal. 
FLUSH  VALVES 

National   Valve   Company,   23-25    Minna    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
FRUIT    DRYING    MACHINERY 

Ideal   Heating   &   Engineering   Co.,    192    Erie   St., 

San   Francisco, 
Jas.  A.  Nelson,  517  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
FUEL   OIL   SYSTEMS 

S.    F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612.    Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  631  Howard  St.. 
San  Francisco. 
FURNACES— WARM  AIR 

Mangrum   &   Otter,   827   Mission   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Montague  Range  and  Furnace  Co.,  826   Mission 
St.,  San  Francisco. 
FURNITURE— BUILT-IN 

Hoosier    Kitchen    Cabinet    Store,    Pacific    Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 
FURNITURE— SCHOOL,     CHURCH,     OFFICE, 
HOUSE,  ETC. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San  Francisco. 
C.   F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Rucker-Fuller    Desk    Co.,    677    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
F.   W.   Wentworth   &  Co.,    539   Market   St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Western   Office   Equipment    Co.,   467    Market   St., 

San   Francisco. 
W.    &  J.    Sloane,   216-228    Sutter    St.,    San   Fran- 

GALVANIZED  IRON  WORK 

James  A.  Nelson,  517  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
GARAGE   HARDWARE 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  rep- 
resented in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
by  John  T.    Rowntree,  Inc. 

Richards-Wilcox    Mfg.     Co.,     Aurora,     111.,     and 

Underwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
GARBAGE  CHUTES   AND   INCINERATORS 
Bradshaw   Sanitary   Garbage   Chute,    Bittmann    & 

Battee,    745    Folsom    St.,    San    Francisco,    sole 

agents   for   California. 
Kerner    Incinerator    Co.,    11    O'Farrell    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
California  Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 

70-72   Fremont   St.,   San   Francisco. 
GAS   STEAM   RADIATORS— FUMELESS,   ETC. 
Clow     Gas     Steam     Radiators.     F.     A.     Hamilton, 

Agent,    101    Rialto   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 


ROBERTSON     PROCESS     METAL     FOR     ROOFING     AND     SIDING 

HHXDrVD'C'-DTnOi^XTCO 


BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


ROBERTSON 


BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


rORMEKLY ASBESTOS  PROTECTED   METAX   COMPAirr 

Hobart  Building.  San  Francisco  Phone  Garfield    522 
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DIECKMANN    HARDWOOD    COMPANY 


Office,  Mill,  Yards,  and  Dry  Kilns 

BEACH  AND  TAYLOR  STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PHONE  FRANKLIN  2302 


Foreign  &  Domestic 
CABINET  WOODS 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFl 

GAS   STEAM   RADIATORS,    ETC.— Continued. 
Ra-Do    Fumeless    Gas    Radiators,     manufactured 
and   sold   by   Baird-Bailhach«   Co.,    478    Sutter 
St.,     San    Francisco. 
GLASS  ,  ^      ^ 

American  Window  Glass  Co.,  represented  by  L. 
H.    Butcher    Co.,    341    Montgomery    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
Fuller  &  Goepp,  3^2  Page  St.,  San  Franosco. 
W.    P.    Fuller    &    Company,    all    principal    Coast 
cities. 
GRADING.  WRECKING,   ETC. 

Dolan  Wrecking  &  Construction  Co.,  1607 
Market   St.,    San   Francisco. 

GRANITE 

California   Granite  Co.,   Gen.   Contractors    Ass  n, 

San   Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 
St.,    San   Francisco. 
GRAVEL  AND   SAND 
Coast   Rock  &   Gravel   Co.,   Call-Post   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco.  . 
Del    Monte    White    Sand,    sold    by    Del    Monte 
Properties  Co.,   Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
HARDWALL   PLASTER 

Henry  Cowell   Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

HARDWARE 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  hard- 
ware,   1053    Market   St.,    San   Francisco. 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Corbin  hardware,  sold  by  Palace  Hardware  Co., 
581   Market   St.,   San  Francisco. 

Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.    Co.,   Aurora,   111.,   Ewing- 
Lewis  Co.,   626  Underwood   Bldg.,    San   Fran 
Cisco. 
HARDWOOD   LUMBER— FLOORING,    ETC. 

Dieckmann  Hardwood  Company.  Beach  and 
Taylor  Sts.,  San  Francisco.  (See  advertise- 
ment above.) 

Inlaid   Floor    Co.,    600   Alabama   St.,    San    Fran- 

H.  N.  McNab,  2307   17th  Ave.,  Oakland. 

Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

White  Bros.,  cor.  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San 
Francisco. 

Strable  Manufacturing  Company,   First   St.,  near 
Broadway,   Oakland. 
HEATERS— AUTOMATIC— GAS 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co.,  478  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  lOth  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

Ra-Do     Fumeless    Gas    Heater,     sold    by    Baird- 
Bailhache  Company,  478  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    MATERIAL, 
ETC. 

Alex  Coleman,   706   Ellis  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Gilley-Schmid  Company,  198  Otis  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

INIechanical  Engineering  &  Supply  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Hateley   &   Hateley,    Mitau    Bldg.,    Sacramento.  ' 


CATION    INDEX— Continued 

Knittle-Cashel    Co.,    Inc.,    1820    Ellis    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
General   Boilers  Co.,   332   Monadnock  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
A.  Lettich,  365  Fell  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Moline   Heat,   Hobart   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
James  &  Drucker,  450  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
James  A.    Nelson,   517   Sixth   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Ideal   Heating   &   Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie   St., 

San    Francisco. 
Illinois   Engineering   Co.,   563   Pacific   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
William    F.    Wilson    Co.,    328    Mason    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,   424  Howard    St., 

San    Fraricisco. 
Scott  Company,   243   Minna   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Mechanical    Engineering   &    Supply   Co.,   908    7th 

St.,   Sacramento. 
John    Ringius,    252    Townsend    St.     (bet.    Third 

and   Fourth),   San   Francisco. 
George   H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 

Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison    Sts., 

Oakland. 
O.   M.   Simmons  Co.,   115   Mission  St.,  San   Fran- 
cisco. 

HOLLOW  TILE   BLOCKS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Los 

Angeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,     Frost    Bldg., 
Los   Angeles. 

HOSPITAL   FIXTURES 

Mott    Company   of    California,    553    Mission    St., 

San    Francisco, 
(jeorge   H.    Tay   Company,    Mission   and   Second 
Sts.,   San   Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison   Sts., 
Oakland. 
HOSPITAL  SIGNAL  SYSTEM 

Holtzer-Cabot   system,    represented    by    Bittmann 

&  Battee,  745   Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco. 
(Thicago     Signal     Co.,     represented    by    Garnett, 
Young  &  Co.,  612  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
HOTELS 

St.    Francis  Hotel,   Powell,   Geary  and  Post   Sts., 
San  Francisco. 
INGOT    IRON 

"Armco"     brand,     manufactured     by     American 
Rolling  Mill   Company,   Middletown,   Ohio,  and 
Monadnock  Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
INSPECTIONS   AND   TESTS 

Robert    W.    Hunt    &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
INSULATION 

Ebonite  Boiler  Kote,  sold  by  California  Plastic 
Products  Co.,  521  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

INCINERATORS 

Kerner    Incinerator    Co.,    77    O'Farrell    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
INTERIOR    DECORATORS 

Beach-Robinson  Co.,  239  Geary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


WILLIAM  S.  HAINES   &  CO. 

Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Heating  Systems 
VENTO  AUTOMATIC  VALVES 

Everything  for  the   Heating  Engineer" 

O.  M.  SIMMONS  CO.  i'l^lflVJi^^i^ 

PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVF  Phone:    Douglas    5497 
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Clarence  E.  Musto.  Pres. 


Joseph  B.  Keenan,  Vice-Pres. 


GuiDO  J .  Musto,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 


Phone  Franklin 

— 63as — 


MARBLE 


OFFICE  AND  MILLS: 
535-565  North  Point  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFICATION   INDEX— Coretinwed 


INTERIOR    DECORATORS.— Continued. 

Sonnenschein    Bros.,    470    Sutter    St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco. 
F.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  251  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Freeman    Art    Shop,    386    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
W.  &  J.  Sloane,  216  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 
KITCHEN   CABINETS 

Hoosier   Kitchen    Cabinet    Store    (O.    K.    Brown, 
Mgr.),   Pacific   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT 

James  A.   Nelson,   517-19  Sixth  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
LAMP  POSTS,   ELECTROLIERS,  ETC.' 

J.    L.    Mott    Iron    Works,    553    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
LANDSCAPE   GARDENERS 

MacRorie-McLaren    Co.,     141    Powell    St.,     San 
Francisco. 
LATHING  AND  PLASTERING 

MacGruer  &  Simpson,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
A.  Knowles,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Jas.  F.   Smith,  273  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 
LATHING   MATERIAL 

Pacific     Materials     Co.,     525     Market     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Key-Hold    Plaster    Lath    Co.,    Monadnock    Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
Truscon  Steel   Co.,  Tenth  St.,  near  Bryant,   San 
Francisco. 
LIGHT,  HEAT  AND   POWER 

Great    Western    Power    Company,    Stockton    St., 
near    Sutter,    San    Francisco. 
LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Roberts   Mfg   Co.,    663    Mission    St.,,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
LIME 

Henry    Cowell    Lime    &    Cement    Co.,    2    Market 
St.,    San    Francisco. 
LINOLEUM 

D.   N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co.,   562  Mission  St.,   San 

Francisco. 
The    Paraffine    Companies,    factory    in    Oakland; 
office,    34    First    St.,   near   Market,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
W._&  J.    Sloane,    216-228    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
LOCKERS— STEEL 

George    H.    Trask,    Sacramento    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco,  representing   Durand   Steel   Lockers. 
LUBRICATING    OIL    STORAGE    TANKS    AND 
PUMPS 
S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
LUMBER 

California    Redwood    Association,    216    Pine    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Dudfield    Lumber    Co.,    Palo    Alto,    Cal. 
Hart-Wood    Lumber    Co.,    Fifth    and    Berry    Sts., 

San    Francisco. 
Pacific     Manufacturing     Company,      San      Fran- 
cisco,   Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 
Pope    &    Talbot,    foot    of    Third    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Portland    Lumber    Co..     16    California    St.,    San 
Francisco. 


Sunset    Lumber    Company,    First    and   Oak   Sts., 
Oakland. 
MAIL   CHUTES 

American   Mailing  Device  Corp.,   represented  on 
Pacific    Coast   by    Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    523 
Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 
MANTELS 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 

MANUAL   TRAINING  EQUIPMENT 

Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Ewing-Lewis  Co.,  626 

Underwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
MARBLE 

American  Marble  and  Mosaic  Co.,  25  Columbus 

Square,   San   Francisco. 
Joseph   Musto   Sons,   Keenan  Co.,   535    N.   Point 

St.,   San  Francisco. 
Vermont     Marble     Co.,     Coast     branches,      San 

Francisco,    Portland    and    Tacoma. 
METAL  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Fire  Protection  Products  Co.,  3117  20th  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    Inc.,    523    Market    St., 

San    Francisco. 
U.    S.   Metal   Products   Co.,   330   Tenth   St.,   San 

Francisco. 
MILL  WORK 

Dudfield  Lumber  Co.,   Palo   Alto,   Cal. 
Pacific     Manufacturing      Company,      San     Fran- 
cisco,  Oakland  and  Santa  Clara. 
National    Mill    and    Lumber    Co.,    San    Francisco 

and   Oakland. 
The    Fink    &    Schindler    Co.,  218    13th    St.,  San 

Francisco. 
Frank  Portman,    1619-20   Mission   St.,    San   Fran- 

MOTORS  AND  FANS 

R.   J.    Davis,    Dist.    Sales   Agent    Century   Motors 
and  Fans,   171   Second  St.,   San  Francisco. 
OIL   BURNERS 

American      Standard       Oil       Burner      Company, 
Berkeley. 

Fess    Systern    Co.,    220    Natoma    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,   1337  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

T.   P.    Tarvis   Manufacturing    Co.,    275    Connecti- 
cut  St.,   San   Francisco. 

W.    S.    Ray  Mfg.    Co.,  29   Spear   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

G.   E.   Witt  Co.,  862  Howard  St.,   San   Francisco. 
OIL    STORAGE    AND    DISTRIBUTING     STA- 
TIONS 

S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,   631   Howard   St.. 
San   Francisco;    830    S.    Los   Angeles   St.,    Lo« 
Angeles. 
OFFICE   EQUIPMENT 

Western   Ofiice   Equipment   Co.,    467    Market   St., 
San    Francisco. 

F.    W.    Wentworth   &   Co.,    539    Market    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
ORNAMjENTAL    IRON    AND    BRONZE 

California    Artistic    Metal    and     Wire     Co.,     349 
Seventh     St.,     San     Francisco. 

Paltn    Iron   &   Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

C.  J.  Hillard  Company,  Inc.,   19th  and  Minnesota 
Sts.,    San    Francisco. 


KNITTLE-CASHEL  CO.,  Inc. 


HEATING  CONTRACTORS 


STEAM  HEATING 
HOT  WATER  HEATING 


VENTILATING 
POWER  PLANTS 


1820-22  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 


GENERAL  PIPE  WORK 
REPAIRING 

Phone  West  964 
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On  Your  Best  Work  Specify 


CAL-PA-CO 


FOR  CONCRETE  BUILDINGS. 


DAMPSTOP  (Outside) 
WASHABLE   AVALL    (Inside) 

Everything  Reliable  in  PAINT  and  VARNISH 


CA'JFORNIA   PAINT  COMPANY,      OAKLAND,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  SINCE    1865  SAN   FRANCISCO    OFFICE,    MONADNOCK    BUILDING 


ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFIC 

ORNAMENTAL    IRON    AND    BRONZE.— Cont. 

Schrader   Iron   Works,   Inc.,    1247    Harrison    St., 
San    Francisco. 
OVERHEAD    CARRYING   SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72    Fremont   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Richards-Wilcox    Mfg.     Co.,    Aurora,     111.,    and 
Underwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
PAINT  FOR  STEEL  STRUCTURES,  BRIDGES, 
ETC. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
cisco. 

Anti-Rust  Coatings.  The  Glidden  Co.,  123 
Hooper    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Prvimier  Graphite  Paint  and  Pioneer  Brand  Red 
Lead,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company,  No.  1  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Wadsworth,   Howland   Co.,   makers  of  Bay   State 
Brick     and     Cement     Coating,     Boston,     Mass. 
HamlDley  &  Son,  Distributors  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles. 
PAINTING,   TINTING,    ETC. 

I.  R.  Kissel,  1747  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

D.  Zelinsky  &  Sons,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Tormey  Co.,   681   Geary  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Pick  Bros.,  475  Haight  St.,   San  Francisco. 
PAINTS,    OILS,   ETC. 

California  Paint  Company  (see  advertisement 
above). 

Magner  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Bass-Hueter  Paint  Co.,  Mission,  near  Fourth 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

The  Brininstool  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  the  Haslett 
Warehouse,  310  California  St.,   San   Francisco. 

The  Glidden  Company  of  California,  123  Hooper 
St.,   San  Francisco. 

R.  N.  Nason  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,   Portland  and   Seattle. 

W.    P.    Fuller    &    Co.,    all    principal   Coast    cities. 

"Satinette,"  Standard  Varnish  Works,  55  Ste- 
venson   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Palace     Hardware     Co.,     581     Market     St.,     San 
Francisco. 
PANELS  AND  VENEER 

White  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
PARTITIONS— FOLDING   AND    ROLLING 

J.     G.     Wilson     Corporation,     600     Metropolitan 
Bldg.,    Los    Angeles;    Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co., 
Underwood   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
PENCILS 

Eberhard    Faber,    Monadnock    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
PIPE— STEEL  AND  WROUGHT   IRON 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.,  444  Market  St., 
San  Francisco;  1758  N.  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. 

George   H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 
PLASTER   CONTRACTORS 

A.  Knowles.   Call-Post  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
MacGruer   &    Simpson,    540    Call-Post    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco. 


A.T10N  INDEX— Continued 

James   F.    Smith,   273   Minna   St.,   San   Francisco. 
PLUMBING  CONTRACTORS 

Alex   Coleman.    706   Ellis   St.,    San   Francisco. 
Gilley-Schmid  Company    198  Otis  St.,  San  Francisco 
Hateley  &  Hateley,   Mitau   Bldg.,   Sacramento. 
A.   Lettich,  365   Fell   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Scott  Co.,  Inc.,  243  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Wm.    F.    Wilson   Co.,   328   Mason   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
PLUMBING  FIXTURES,   MATERIALS,   ETC. 
California    Steam    &    Plumbing    Supply    Co.,    671 

Fifth   St.,    San   Francisco. 
Jas.  B.  Clow,  plumbing,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Crane    Co.,    San     Francisco,    Oakland,    Los    An- 
geles. 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198      Otis     St.,      San 

Francisco. 
Haines,    Jones   &    Cadbury   Co.,    857    Folsom   St., 

San    Francisco. 
H.    Mueller    Manufacturing    Company,    635    Mis- 
sion   St.,    San    Francisco. 
Holbrook,   Merrill  &   Stetson,  64   Sutter  St.,   San 

Francisco. 
J.    L.    Mott    Iron   Works,   D.   H.    Gulick,   selling 

^  agent,    553   Mission   St.,    San   Francisco. 
National   \'alve    Company,    23-25    ^Minna    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific     Sanitary     Manufacturing     Co.,     67     New 

Montgomery    St.,    San    Francisco. 
George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 
Wm.   F.  Wilson  Co.,   328  Mason  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Whale-bone-ite   Fixtures,    sold  by   E.    C.    Whalen, 
325  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
POWER  LAWN  MOWERS 

H.    U.    Carter    Motor    Co.,    52    Beale    St.,     San 
Francisco. 
POWER  PLANTS 

KniUle-Cashel  Co.,  Inc.,  1820  Ellis  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
POWER    TRANSMITTING    MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried,  San  Francisco,  Los   Angeles, 
Portland,    Ore.,    and    Seattle,    Wash. 
PUMPS 

Chicago     Pump     Co.,     represented     by     Garnett, 

Young  &  Co.,  612  Howard  St.,   San  Francisco. 

California   Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply   Co.. 

70    Fremont   St.,    San   Francisco. 
Dow-Herriman    Company,    140    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco;    factory,    Petaluma. 
Simonds    Machinery    Co.,    117    New   Montgomery 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Ocean   Shore   Iron   Works,   558   Eighth   St.,   San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Pump    &    Supply   Company,    851-853    Fol- 
som  St.,    San    Francisco. 
George   H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison   Sts., 
Oakland. 
Wooden  &   Little,   33-41   Fremont   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
PUMPS— HAND    OR   POWER,    FOR    OIL   AND 
GASOLINE 
S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 


R.J.Davis 

District  Sales 
Agent 

Complete  stocks  carried  at:     171-173  Second  St., 'San  Francisco;  906  So.  Hope  St.,  Los  Angeles 


A. C.  Motors 
and  Fans 
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Phone  KEARNY  2074 


Yards  I  TRACY,  CAL. 
"^"^"^t  BRENTWOOD,  CAL. 

PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.  J.  RUSSELL,  Agent 

LUMBER 

SIMPLEX  SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SHINGLES 
Ship  Timbers,   Oil  Rigs  and 
Special  Bills  Cut   to   Order. 

16  California  Street  San  Francisco,  CaL 


from  tree  to  Consumer 

Pine  and  Redwood  Lumber 

SASH  DOORS  AND  MILL  WORK 

SUNSET  LUMBER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS— WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 
Main  Office  and  Yards : 

FIRST  AND  OAK  STREETS,  OAKLAND  Phone  Oakland  1820 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc, 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 
859-869  THIRD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Mills,  Port  Gamble,  Port  Ludlow  and  Utsalady,  Washington 


STORM  KING  and 
AMERICAN  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 

FURNACE  FITTINGS  AND  REPAIRS 

Montague  Range  &  Furnace  Company 

327-329  JESSIE  STREET  Phone  Garfield  1422  826-830  MISSION  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  masazine. 
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PUMPS   (Continued) 

Dow-Herrinian  Co.,    140   Howard   St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,   631  Howard   St., 
San    Francisco;    830    S.    Los   Angeles    St.,    Los 
Angeles.  .  ,    c-  j 

George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    becond 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th    and   Harrison   Sts., 
Oakland. 
REFRIGERATORS 

McCray    Refrigerator    Company,    San    Francisco 
office,    Monadnock    Bldg. 
REVERSIBLE    WINDOWS 

Hauser   Window   Company,    157    Minna   St.,    San 
Francisco. 
ROOFING   CONTRACTORS 

Western    Roofing    Co.,    Inc.,    420    ISth    St..    San 
Francisco. 
ROOFING  AND   ROOFING  MATERIALS 

Bender     Roofing     Company,     Monadnock     Bldg., 

San   Francisco. 
"Malthoid"    and    "Ruberoid,"    manufactured    by 

Paraffine   Companies,   Inc.,    San   Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,   Crossley  Bldg.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
H.   Ii.   Robertson  Co.,  Hobart   Bldg.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
RUBBER   TILING 

New    York    Belting    and    Packing    Company,    518 
Mission    St.,    San    Francisco. 
SAFETY   TREADS 

Pacific  Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
SAND 

Del    Monte   White    Sand,    Del    Monte    Properties 
Co.,   401    Crocker   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
SASH  CORD 

Samson     Spot    Sash     Cord,    John    T.     Rowntree, 
Pacific    Coast    Agent,    San    Francisco    and    Los 

SCENlF  PAINTING— DROP   CURTAINS,   ETC. 
The    Edwin    H.     Flagg    Scenic    Co.,     1638    Long 
Beach  Ave.,   Los   Angeles. 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND   SUPPLIES 

C.    F.   Weber  &   Co.,   985   Market   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco;   512    S.    Broadway,   Los  Angeles. 
Rucker-Fuller    Desk    Company,    677    Mission    St., 
San   Francisco. 
SHEATHING   AND    SOUND    DEADENING 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.   Co.,   Boston,   Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land,   Tacoma   and    Spokane. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First   St.,  San 
Francisco. 
SHEET  METAL  WORK 

las.   A.   Nelson,  517   Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
SHINGLE   STAINS 

Bass-Hueter   Paint    Company,    all    principal    Coast 

cities. 
Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  sold  by  Pacific  Building 
Materials  Co.,   525   Market  St.,   San   Francicco. 
Fuller's  Pioneer  Shingle  Stains,   made  by  W.   P. 

Fuller  &  Co.,   San  Francisco. 
Argonaut   Shingle   Stains.     The  Glidden   Co.,    123 
Hooper    St..    San    Francisco. 
SINKS— COMPOSITION 

Petrium  Sanitary  Sink  Co.,^ifth  and  Page  Sts., 
Berkeley. 
SKYLIGHTS 
H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Tas.  A.   Nelson,  517  Sixth  St.,   San -Francisco. 
STATIONERY  AND   SUPPLIES 

Schwabacher-Frey    Stationery    Co.,     609    Market 
St.,    San   Francisco. 
STEEL  HEATING  BOILERS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 

7f\.79    Fremont    St.,    San    Franc  isro. 
General   Boilers  Co.,   332   Monadnock  Bldg.,   San 
Francisco. 


STEEL  TANKS,  PIPE,   ETC. 

Ocean  5hore  Iron  Works,  558  Eighth  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Wesiern    Pipe    &    Steel    Co.,    444    Market     St.. 
San    Francisco. 
STEEL    AND    IRON— STRUCTURAL 

Central  Iron  Works,  621  Florida  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Dyer  Bros.,  17th  and  Kansas  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Mortenson  Construction  Co.,  19th  and  Indiana 
Sts.,    San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Rolling  Mills,  17th  and  Mississippi  Sts.. 
San    Francisco. 

Palm   Iron   &   Bridge  Works,    Sacramento. 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg;,  San 
Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Western   Iron   Works,    141    Beale   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
STEEL   PRESERVATIVES 

Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.    1    Drumm    St., 
San   Francisco. 
STEEL  REINFORCING 

Badt-Falk  &  Co.,   Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Gunn,  Carle  &  Co.,  Inc.,  444  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Truscon  Steel  Co.,  527  Tenth  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

W.     S.    Wetenhall    Co.,    725     Second    St.,     San 
Francisco. 
STEEL   ROLLING  DOORS 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co.,  Pacific  Build- 
ing Materials  Co.,  agents,  Underwood  Bldg.,^ 
San   Francisco. 

J.     G.     Wilson     Corporation,     600     Metropolitan 
Bldg.,   Los   Angeles. 
STEEL   SASH 

Bayley-Springfield  solid  steel  sash,  sold  by  Pa- 
cific Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

"Fenestra,"  solid  steel  sash,  manufactured  by 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Direct  factory  sales  office,  Foxcroft 
Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

L'.    S.    Metal    Products   Company,   330   Tenth   St., 
San    Francisco. 
STEEL    WHEELBARROWS 

Champion   and   California   steel   brands,   made   hy 
Western     Iron     Works,     141     Beale     St.,     San 
Francisco. 
STORE,  FRONTS 

The     Kawneer     Manufacturing     Company.     West 
Berkeley.    California. 
STUDDING— FIREPROOF    STEEL 

Steel   Studding    Company,    1216    Folsom    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
SUMP  AND  BILGE  PUMPS 

California   Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 
70-72   Fremont  St.,   San   Francisco. 
SWITCHES 

Wemco    Safety    Switch,    manufactured    and    sold 
by   W.    E.    Mushet   Co.,   502   Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
TANKS    FOR    OIL,    GASOLINE,    KEROSENE, 
ETC 

S.  F.  'Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  612  Howard  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump   Co.,   631   Howard   St., 
San    Francisco;    830    S.    Los   Angeles    St.,    Los 
Angeles. 
TANKS— REDWOOD 

Redwood  Manufactures  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 


STEEL  SASH    —    FIRE  DOORS    —     SHEET  METAL 

Kalamein,  Copper  and  Bronze  Doors  and  Trim  Sheet  Metal  Work  of  Every  Description 

FIRE  PROTECTION  PRODUCTS  CO. 

3117-3119  TWENTIETH  STREET,   Near  Harrison.  SAN  FRANCISCO.         Phone  Mission  2607 
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ARCHITECTS'  SPCCinCATION  INDEX— Continued 


TELEPHONE  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 

Jiittmann   &    Battee,    745    Folsom    St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Direct     Line    Telephone    Co.,     320     Market     St., 
San    Francisco. 
THEATER  AND   OPERA   CHAIRS 

C.   F.   Weber  &  Co.,   365    Market   St.,   San   Fran 

Cisco. 
Rucker-Fuller    Desk    Co.,    677    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
THERMOSTATS     FOR    HEAT     REGULATION 
Johnson    Service,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San    Francisco 
TILES,  MOSAICS,   MANTELS.   ETC. 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
TILE  FOR   ROOFING 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,   Crossley  Bldg.,   San   Fran- 

TRANSMISSION  MACHINERY 

Meese     &     Gottfried     Co.,     San     Francisco,     Los 
Angeles  and  Portland. 
VACUUM    CLEANERS 

United    Electric     Cornpany,    Canton,     O.,    manu- 
facturers  of  Tuec  Cleaners,  sold  in   California 
by    San    Francisco    Compressed    Air    Cleaning 
Co.,   Stockton   and   Sutter   Sts..   San   Francisco. 
VALVES— PIPES  AND  FITTINGS 

California    Steam    &    Plumbing    Supply    Co.,    671 
_  Fifth    St.,    San   Francisco. 

Crane  Radiator  Valves,  manufactured  by  Crane 
Co.,   Second  and   Brannan   Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

National  Valve  Company,  23-25  Minna  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Sloane  Valves,  sold  by  E.  C.  Whalen,  325  Mon- 
adnock   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

Grinnell   Co.,   453   Mission   St.,    San   Francisco. 

O.  M.  Simmons  Co.,  115  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co.,  635  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

George    H.    Tay    Company.    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th    and   Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 
VALVE  PACKING 

N.    H.    Cook   Belting   Co.,    317   Howard    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
VARNISHES 

California  Paint  Company,  1797  Twelfth  St., 
Oakland. 

W.   P.  Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 

R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland   and    Seattle. 

S.  F.  Pioneer  Varnish  Works,  816  Mission  St., 
San   Francisco. 

The  Glidden  Company,  123  Hooper  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Standard    Varnish   Works,  55    Stevenson   St.,  San 
Francisco. 
VENETIAN    BLINDS.   AWNINGS,   ETC. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Western   Blind  &   Screen   Co.,    2702   Long   Beach 
Ave.,   Los   Angeles. 
VENTILATORS 

H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Power  &  Pike  Co.,  22-24  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 
VITREOUS   CHINAWARE 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Company,  67  New  Mont- 
gomery   St.,    San   Francisco. 
WALL   BEDS,    SEATS,   ETC. 

Marshall     &     Stearns     Co.,     1154     Phelan     Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 
WALL   BOARD 

"Amiwud"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  The 
Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


"Liberty"    Wall    Board,    manufactured    by    Key- 
Hold   Plaster  Lath   Co.,    148   Hooper   St.,    San 
Francisco. 
WALL  PAINT 

^  o°"I?  Opaque  Flat  Finish,  manufactured  by 
R.  N  Nason  &  Co..  San  Francisco,  Portland 
and   Los   Angeles. 

San-A-Cote    and    Vel-va-Cote,    manufactured    by 
the    Bnnmstool    Co.,    Los  Angeles 
WALL  PAPER   AND   DRAPERIES  ' 

Beach-Robinson  Co.,  239  Geary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Tormey  Co.,   681   Geary  St.,   San  Francisco. 

W.  &  J.  Sloane,  216-228  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Uhl  Bros.,   San  Francisco. 
WATERPROOFING   FOR   CONCRETE,    BRICK, 
il.iL. 

^''^'^r'^  P^^P  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W    P 
Fuller  &  Co.,   San  Francisco, 
if    Af%  ^"^H  &  Cement  Coating,  manufactured 
by  Wadsworth    Howland  Co.,  Boston;  Hambley 
^?I'v..°'s';"butors  for  Northern  and   South- 
ern California. 
Imperial     Waterproofing,     mfrd.     by     Brooks     & 
Doerr,     Reed     Baxter,     agent.     Merchants    Na- 
tional    Bank   Bldg.,   San   Francisco 
Pacific  Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  agencies 
m  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land,  lacoma   and   Spokane 
WATER    SUPPLY   SYSTEMS 

Kewanee    Water    Supply    System— Simonds    Ma- 
chinery Co.,  agents,   117  New  Montgomery  St 
ban    l^rancisco. 
Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Company,  851-853  Folsom 
bt..    San    trancisco. 
WHEELBARROWS— STEEL 

Western  Iron  Works,   Beale  and   ilain   Sts      San 
Francisco. 
WHITE   CEMENT 

''Atlas   White,"   see  coast  agencies,   page    127 
Medusa   White,"   sold  by  Pacific   Materials   Co 
Underwood   Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
WHITE  ENAMEL 

"Gold    Seal,"    manufactured    and    sold    by    Bass- 
Hueter    Paint    Co.      All    principal    Coast  cities. 
^'^l:^f    White    Enannel.      The    Glidden    Company. 
^    123   Hooper   St.,    San   Francisco. 
'Silkenwhite,"    made    by    W.    P.    Fuller    &    Co 

San    Francisco. 
"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnish    Works     55    Ste- 
venson  St.,    San    Francisco. 
WINDOW  SHADES 

W.    &   J.    Sloane,    216-228    Sutter    St..    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
WINDOW    SASH    CORD 

Sampson    Spot    Cord,    Tohn    T.    Rowntree,    Pacific 
Coast  agents.   San   Francisco   and   Los    \ne-eie'; 
WINDOWS,   REVERSIBLE,   CASEMENT,   ETC' 
Hauser  Window  Co.,   157  Minna  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
The    Kawneer    Company,    West     Berkelev      Cali- 
fornia.     (Simplex   Fixtures.) 
■^'  T,*i'     Wilson     Corporation,     600     Metropolitan 
Bldg.,    Los    Angeles;    Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co 
LTnderwood    Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
WIRE  FABRIC 

U.    S.    Steel    Products    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg..    San 

Francisco. 
Clinton    Wire    Lath,    sold    by    L.    O.    Norris,    140 
Townsend  St.,   San  Francisco 
WIRE  FENCE 

Standard  Fence  Co.,  310   12th  St.,   Oakland 
WOOD   MANTELS 

Fink   &   Schindler.    218    13th    St.,    San    Francisco 
Mangrum    &   Otter.   827    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 


MOLINE  HEAT 


Hobart  Building 


San  Francisco 


TELEPHONE  SUTTER  3818 
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MOTT 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


Architects  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  Showrooms,  553-555 
Mission  Street,  San  Francisco;  D.  H.  Gulick,  Sales  Agent.  Los  Angeles 
Office,  1001  Central  Building;   J.  R.  Mayhew,  Sales  Agent. 

Mott  Company  of  California 


Mueller  ^ 
brass  goods 

Recognized  as  the  Standard  of  excellence 
in  plumbing.  It  pays  to  use  them,  and 
other  Mueller  Brass  Goods.  The  first 
cost  is  practically  their  last  cost. 

H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co. 

635  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Automatic  Fire  Sprinklers 

Protect  your  building  and  business  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire  and  reduce   your   Insurance  Rate. 

Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  ENGINEERS 

424-440  HOWARD  STREET  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 

SAN  FRANCISCO  272  STEUART  STREET 


GENERAL  BOILERS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  OF   SALES 
Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  Patented  Steel  Portable  Double  Return  Tube 

Low  Pressure  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Boilers 

Pacific  Steel  Circulating  Tanks 

Pacific  Steel  Tank  Heaters  and  Storage  Tanks 

General  Office  and  Plant:  WAUKEGAN,  ILLS. 

Sales  Offices:  322  Monadnock  Bldg..  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  1310  South  Hill  St.,  LOS  ANGELES, 

CALIFORNIA.  A.  W.  MERRILL,  Manager 

'  ■  — 
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For  beauty  and 
Permanency 

The  builders  of  "Sea  Cliff"  desired  to  erect  homes 
that  would  express  beauty  and  permanency.  To 
carry  out  this  desire  they  realized  that  only  paints 
known  for  their  quality  and  colorings  should  be 
used. 

FULLER 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

were  chosen  for  expressing  their  ideas  and  for  the 
qualities  which  make  them  especially  adaptable  to 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Home  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Newton 
Sea  Cliff"  Residential  Sec- 
tion. Designed  for  Allen  Si. 
Company  by  C.  B  .  Bertz. 
Painted  by  Wm.  Farrell  & 
Company. 


"SeaCUff" 

Sea  Cliff"  overlooks 
the  Golden  Gate  at 
Bakers  Beach,  extend- 
ing from  the  Presidio 
pi'es^^  ^o  Lincoln  Park, 
and  from  California 
Street  north  to  the 
Beach.  Every  home 
site  has  an  unobstruct- 
ed view  of  the  Golden 
Gate  and  Marin  Coun- 
ty Hills. 


Fuller  Products  are  made 
to  meet  all  the  requirenrents 
of  your  specifications. " 


W.  p.  FULLER  8C  CO. 

Manufadhirers 


AVhen  writing  to  Advertisers   please  mention   tlii.s  mafrazine. 
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Chicago  Signal  Company 

Silent  Call  Hospital  Signal  Systems. 


Virginia  Mason  Hospital Seattle,  Wash 

Simon  J.   Murph}'  Hospital.. Whittier,   Cal 

Emanuel   Hospital    Turlock,   Cal 

Highland   Hospital .....Alameda   County,   Cal 

St.  Francis  Hospital  Addition.  ..San  Francisco,  Cal 


ngton 
fornia 
fornia 
fornia 
fornia 


i    GARNETT  YOUNG 
AND    COMPANY 

612  HOWARD  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

•     SEATTLE        LOS  ANGELES        PORTLAND 

Paci^c  Coast  Sales  Engineers 


Chicago  Pump  Company 

House  Pumps,  Sewage  Ejectors,  Bilge  Pumps, 
Condensation  Pumps. 

A  FEW  INSTALLATIONS: 

Concord  High  School   Concord,  California 

Ames-Harris-Neville   Bldg San   Francisco,   California 

Levi  Strauss  Bldg San   Francisco,  California 

John  Muir  School Berkeley,  California 

California  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refinery.  .Crockett,  California 

Solano  Hospital   Fairfield,  California 

Areata  School   Areata,   California 


^\o^      A  FEW  INSTALLATIONS:  -<^</ 

'g/r  Multnomah  County  Hospital Portland,  Oregon  ^^'viN 

if  St.  Joseph  Hospital ...Aberdeen,  Washington  XV 


\  Our  Engineers  Are  At   Your  Service 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Why  Use  Garbage  Cans? 


Owner,  A.  Getty,  Wilshire  and  Hobart  Sts.,  Los  Angeles 
cArchitect,  T.  B.  Keim,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles 

THE  JCERXER 
IMCIMERMTOR 
Is  built  into  the 
base  of  the  chim= 
ney  when  the 
house  is  erected. 
Consumes  no 
space  on  living 
floors:  requires 
but  tittle  added 
masonry. 


Do  you  continue  to  use  garbage  and  rub- 
bish cans  because  you  are  satisfied?  Or 
do  you  tolerate  them  because  you  think 
they  are  necessary  evils?     The 


n 


"Built 


R    N    E 

■  in-  the  -  Chimney" 


R 


INCINERATOR 

has  at   last  emancipated  the  home  from 
these  evils. 

The  only  fuel  used  is  the  paper  and  other 
dry  waste  thrown  in  the  hopper  door.  This 
in  burning  dries  the  wet  waste  so  it  also 
becomes  fuel.  Bottles,  cans  and  other  non- 
combustible  matter  are  dried  and  sterilized 
and  later  dropped  into  the  ash  pit. 


SANITARY 
ECONOMICAL 


CONVENIENT 
ODORLESS 


Kerner  Incinerator  Co. 

of  San   Francisco 

77  OTarrel  I  St.     Factory.  38  Stanford  St. 

600  Metropolitan  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

See  Page  1132  -  Sweet's  Catalog 


Millwork  Manufactured 
and  delivered  anywhere 

Pians  or  Lists  sent  us    for  Estimates  will 
have  Careful   and  Immediate  Attention 

DUDFIELD  LUMBER 


JNO.  DUDFIELD 

President  and  Manager 


COMPANY 


JOSEPH  A.  JURY 

Secretary  &   Mill  Supt. 


Main  Office,  Yard  and  Planing  Mill  —  PALO  ALTO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  majjazine. 
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San -a- Cote  | 

(GLOSS— Can  be  Scrubbed)  | 

AN  INTERIOR  WALL  FINISH  | 

For  bath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  office  and  | 

public  buildings.    Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and  contractors  about  this  | 

durable,  sanitary,  washable,  economical  wall  covering.     Brininstool  makes  a  | 

paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  purposely  good.  I 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES  I 

i                                          COLOR  GRINDERS  AND  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS  | 

i          Distributors — The   Brininstool    Co.,    1174    Phelan    Bldg.,    San    Francisco,    Gal.;    The  = 

I      Brininstool  Co.,   222  Abington  Bldg.,   Portland,   Ore.;   Schutz  Paint  Co.,  Fresno,   Cal. ;  = 

=      Schneider,   Chappell  &  Jones,    Sacramento,   Cal.;    Salt   Lake  Glass  &   Paint  Co.,   Salt  = 

I      Lake   City,    Utah;    Griffin    Paint   Co.,    Ogden,    Utah;    Campbell    Hardware    Co.,    First  | 

i      and    Madison    Sts.,     Seattle,     Wash.;     Imperial    Valley    Hardware    Co.,     El    Centro,  = 

i      Calexico,   Imperial,   Brawley,   Seeley,   Cal.;   Spokane   Hardware  Co.,    Spokane,   Wash.;  = 

i      Continental  Paint  Company,  32  8  South  First  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal.;   Los  Angeles  Wall-  = 

i      paper  &  Paint  Co.,  525  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  H.  A.  Berger,  3838   13th  St.,  = 

i      San  Diego,  Cal.;   H.   L.  Christian,  Blythe,  Cal.;   Ezra  Thayer,   Phoenix,   Ariz.;   Miami  | 

i      Lumber  &  Supply  Co.,  Miami,  Ariz.  = 

1,111,1 iiiti I niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii I iiiiiiiii I II iiiiiiiii iiniNiiiii iiiiiii niinniiiMiiiiii niiiiii i iiiiii^ 


To  get  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  use 

"RELIANCE  HANGERS"  and  "Reliance-Grant"  Controllers 

These  insure  fast  service,  practically  noiseless 
and  slamless  doors. 

Reliance- Grant  Elevator  Equipment  Corp'n 

PARK  AVENUE  AND  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Agents 
Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.  -..----  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works Portland,  Ore. 

D.  E.  Fryer  &  Company  .  .  -  -         Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Wash,  and  Great  Falls,  Mont. 


FOR  ALL 
FINISHING 
REQUIREMENTS 


THE 

IMMACULATE 
WHITE  ENAMEL 


VARNISHES 


ENAMEL 


StandardVarnish  Works  am  .^. 

GENERAL  OFFICES :    NEW  YORK  -  90  WEST  STREET  T 

branches:  LONDON-SAN  FRANCISCO   PARIS   MELBOURNE  ( 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICES  J.  WAREHOUSE  55  STEVENSON  STREET  


When  \vritiiif<  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  magazine. 
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I  Bungalow  Building  Blox  | 

Hollow  Building  Tile 
Hollow  Partition  Tile 

California  Brick  Co,    \ 

604  Mission  Street  | 

San  Francisco,  Cal.     I 


Red  Ruffled  Face  Brick 
Paving  Brick 
Step  and  Walk 
Brick 


BRICK 

Enamel  Brick 
Buff  and  Old  Gold 
Pressed  Brick 


Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works 

604  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fire  Brick   and 
Molded  Fire  Tile 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 


■•""""" I """"" I "' MiriiiiiiiiiiiriniiiiiiiMiniNiiirniiiMM iiiiiiii 1111111111111111111111111111111111111 iiiHiiiiiiMniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiMiiiiiir 
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OEZDl 


FULLER  &  GOEPP 

32  Page  St. 
Telephone  Market  499 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


MIRRORS,  ART  AND  LEADED  GLASS 

Dealers  in  White  Glass  for  Table  Tops,  Counter  Tops, 

Sink  Backs  &  Elc. 


Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators 


"MADE   IN    SAN   FRANCISCO" 


Factory  and  Warehouse,  166-180  Seventh 
Street,  San  Francisco.    Phone  Kearny  66 


SPENCER  ELEVATOR   COMPANY 


RA-DO^"-oArRADIAT0RS 

ALL  CAST  IRON  — 3  Sizes  (3,  5,  and  7  Sections) 

The    Ideal    "Year -Round"    Heating   System 
For  The  Home — New  or  Old 

Easiest  and  Cheapest  to  Install 
Lowest  Operating  Cost 

BAIRD-BAILHACHE    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
478  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco  'Phone  Sutter  6858 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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OLD   MISSION 

PORTLAND   CEMENT 

COMPANY 


Each  shipment  of  "OLD  MISSION"  Portland  Cement  is 
guaranteed  not  only  to  equal  but  to  surpass  all  requirements  of 
the  standard  specifications  for  Portland  Cement  as  adopted  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  and  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials.  A  Guarantee  Certificate  is  mailed  with  the  bill  of 
lading  of  each  car,  giving  number  of  car,  date  packed,  and 
number   of   barrels,    over    the   signature   of   the   chief   chemist. 


BOOQ  SACKS  DAILY 


SALES  OFFICE: 

MILLS  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PHONE  SUTTER  3075 


PLANT: 

SAN   JUAN,   CAL. 


Wlien   writing:  to   Advertisers   please   mention   this   mag-azine. 
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VULCANITE 

Famous  for  Quality 


SLATE-SURFACED 

RED    OR    GREEN 
ASPHALT   ROOFING 


A  roofing  that  has  been  manufactured  in  eleven  different  factories  in  five  different 
countries,  covering  a  period  of  over  70  years. 

A  roofing  that  is  patented  in  eight  countries  and  which  has  been  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal,  and  in  some  cases  the  Medal  of  Honor  at  International  Expositions — is 
worth  your  consideration. 

The  Vulcanite  Roofing  Company 


Roofing  Division  of  the  Beaver  Board  Companies 

16TH  AND  TEXAS  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Keep  Down  Insurance  Premiums 

SAINO  PM.  DOORS 


Standard  Automatic  Sliding  or  Swinging  Fire  Doors. 
Tested  and  Labeled  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

STEEL  SASH  AND  HOLLOW  METAL 
UNDERWRITERS    WINDOWS    _ 

S.  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 


326-338  Tenth  Street,  San  Francisco 


A  Practical,  Durable  Window  i^ixiure 


easily  operated. 

Is  a  delight  to  the  housewife.    Equip  the 

windows  of  your  client's  home, 

Mr.  Architect,  with 

HAUSER 

Reversible 
Window  Fixtures 

Manufactured     and     installed     by 

HAUSER      WINDOW    COMPANY 

157  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Telephone.  Keamy  3706 


Business  College,  Oakland,  C.W.  McCall,  Architect 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  magazine. 
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ONE  OF  OUR  MANY  IDEAL  KITCHEN  PLANS 


Your  Housing  Problem  Solved 

A  RCHITECTS  and  Designers  will  Conserve  Space  in  planning 

Q  ^/X,  Apartments  and  Homes  by  following  suggestions  offered  by  our 

Kitchen  PLAN  DEPARTMENT.     Our   plans  have  been 

successfully  incorporated  in  Housing  Problems  for  the  Shell  Oil  Company 

at  Martinez  and  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works  in  1 000  houses. 

Have  you  ordered  your  book  of  Built-in-Fixtures? 
FREE  on   request. 

THE  HOOSIER  STORE 


Phone  Sutter  4122 


821  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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INTERLOCKING  RUBBER  TILING 


The  Elevator  Floor 

whether  in  Office  Building,  Hotel  or 
Department  Store,  is  subjected  to  a 
great  deal  of  wear  and  tear. 


SPECIFY  — 


INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER  TILING 


and  •you've 

provided 

your   client's 

building  with 

a  Durable, 

Economical, 

Practical, 

material   that  is  sure  to  give   satisfaction.      Twenty    tons 

installed  in  the  Standard  Oil  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Stock  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery. 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 

NEW    YORK 

San  Francisco  Branch    519  MISSION  ST.   Phone  Douglas  1837 

Small  booklet  of  designs  mailed  on  request. 


Stucco  Homes  and  Apartments  Appeal  to  the  Home  Seeker 


4 


T 


HE  Helbush  Apartments  shown  above  were  designed  by  Architect  E.  E.  Young  of 
San  Francisco.     The  eAterior  is  covered  with  Klingstone,  a  stucco  finish  mi.xed  with 

FAN  SHELL  BEACH  SAND 

Always  Clean  and  will  not  Cracfi 


DEL  MONTE  PROPERTIES  CO., 


401  CROCKER   BUILDING 
Phone  Sutter  6130      San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  magazine. 
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Charm  That  Endures 

FRESH  beauty  and  clean-cut  neatness  lend  lasting 
distinction  to  well  designed  dwellings.  Such  re- 
sults can  be  produced  in  either  large  or  small  homes  by 
the  artistic  use  of  stucco  made  with 


WATERPROOFED 

Stucco  made  with  Medusa  insures   permanence   and   preserves  its 

original  whiteness  through  years  of  exposure.     It  can  be  delicately 

tinted  if  desired. 

When  you  specify  Medusa  White  Cement  for  all  kinds  of  interior 

or  exterior  ornamental  work  you   make   certain  of  beauty,  service 

and  economy  for  your  clients. 

Our  illustrated  literature  will  interest  you.     Write  for  it. 

THE  SANDUSKY  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Dept.  P  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

y4lso  manufacturers  of  Medusa   Grey  and  Medusa 
White  Portland  Cement  and  Medusa  Waterproofing 

PACIFIC  COAST   DISTRIBUTORS 

Pacific  Materials  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Riverside  Portland  Cement    Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
A.  McMillan  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
Galbraith  &  Co.,  Seaitie,  Washington 
Jose.Bat^Realty  Co.,  Builders 

Medusa  Waterproofed  White 

Stucco  Finish 


r\u 
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BOILER  ROOM,  BALBOA  OFFICE  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ray  Rotary  Crude  Oil  Burner 

Pump  Type 

with  tile  lined  swinging  door,  installed  on 
the  Scotch  marine  boiler  shown  in  the 
picture,  may  be  fitted  to  any  make  of 
boiler  or  furnace  in  dehydrating  plants, 
fruit     dryers,    apartments    and    residences. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


W.  S.  Ray  Manufaduring  Co. 

29  SPEAR  STREET        Phone  Kearny  199       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Branches  in  all  Principal  Coast  Cities 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  tliis  magaz 
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THE  HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


!,HE  interior  of  a  Home  should 
have  those  Httle  touches  of  re- 
finement that   come   with   the 
co-operation  of  an  experienced 
interior  decorator. 

CONSULT     US 

Decorative  ideas,  artistic  framing,  byba- 
mopa  ware,  floor  lamps,  table  lamps, 
chair  lamps,  lamp  shades,  mirrors,  can- 
dlesticks, decorated  candles,  book-ends, 
store  window  fixtures,  odd  furniture, 
pictures,  Emma  B.  Freeman's  Prints, 
pieces  in  unique  colorings  and  indefinite 
carvings  and  other  objects  of  art. 

FREEMAN  ART  SHOP 

386   SUTTER   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Sutter  1593 


eciCj 


omjiiO'M  loo. 


tirccifru'fttve 

.yictnioii,   G.   i^eac/t 
239  '^(ia,v:y  ,9i^eet,    3d  Moof 


ADD  CHEER  and  COMFORT 

to  the  Home  by  having  a 

WELL   DESIGNED   INTERIOR 

Before  Completing  Your  Plans,  CONSULT 

SONNENSCHEIN  BROS. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

Furniture  and  Draperies  Made  to  Order 

Factory 

718  NATOMA  ST.,  Phone  cTWarket  1145 

Show  and  Salesroom 
470  SUTTERo  ST.,  Phone  Kearny   2051 


T/ie  Finishing  Touch 
of  Right  Building  — 

F.  A.  TAYLOR  CO. 

251  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 
Second  Floor  i*  Mercedes  BIdg. 


Hand-made 

Furniture, 

Rugs, 

Hangings, 

Upholstering, 

Decorating, 

Wall  Paper. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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GOLD  MEDAL 
MAIL  CHUTE 


INSTALLED    IN 

THE    NEW 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

CITY  HALL 

AND  THE 

WHITE    MARBLE 

MERRITT 

BUILDING, 

LOS  ANGELES 

Given  highest  award  at 
Panama  -  Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  191 5. 

Waterhouse-WilcoxCo. 

California 
Representatives 

523  Market  Street 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

331  [.  4th  Street. 

LOS  ANGELES 

F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

THE  J.  Mccracken  co. 

Portland,  Oregon 

AmericanMailing 

Device 

Corporation 


A  Fibered  Gypsum  Plaster  that  will  not 
shrink,  warp  or  buckle. 

Resists  Fire.  Moisture,  Heat  and  Cold. 

Key-hold  plaster  lath  possesses  a  perfect 
mechanical  key — admitted  for  fire  proof  con- 
struction in  all  classes  of  buildings. 

KEY-HOLD  PLASTER  LATH  CO. 

Office  and  Factory 

148  Hooper  St.  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  5767 


REFRIGERATORS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

It  is  our  particular  desire  to 
impress  the  Architects  of 
America  with  the  fact  that 
McCray  builds  refrigerators 
for  all  purposes.  Thousands 
of  fine  residences,  hotels, 
clubs,  restaurants,  factory 
cafeterias,  hospitals,  stores  and 
markets  depend  on  McCray 
for  efficient,  economical  re- 
frigerator service. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

1 054  Monadnock  BIdg. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Home  Office  and  Factory 

Kendallville,  Ind. 


YOU  KNOW  that  a  building 
shotdd  be  watertight  and 

WE  KNOW  that  it  can  be 
made  so  with 

IMPERIAL 

WATERPROOFING 


LOOK  fOQ. 


m 


THE   LABEL 


If  your  building  is  leaking  through 
the  walls  or  around  the  windows,  or 
if  the  Basement  walls  are  wet  below 
ground  — call  up   SUTTER   978. 

IMPERIAL  WATERPROOFING 
is  manufactured  by  BROOKS  & 
DOERR,  460  7th  St.,  San  Francisco 

REED   BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

Phone  Sutter  978 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

3419  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


When    writing    to    Advertisprs    please    mention    this    mas-azine. 
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Six  Years  Young 


The  original  WaYNE  equipment 
for  storing  and  dispensing  gaso- 
line and  oils,  installed  six  years 
ago  in  this  New  York  garage,  is  today 
giving  accurate  and  speedy  service.  In 
Wayne  pumps  the  delicate  adjustment 
essential  for  accuracy  is  combined  with 
a  durability  that  assures  satisfaction 
for  years  and  years. 
There  is  a  Wayne  System  for  every  need 
of  the  public  garage.  The  service  of 
Wayne  engineers  in  advising  and  plan- 
ning is  yours  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co. 

746  Canal  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
San  Franciico  Office  Los  Angeles  Office 

631-633  Howard  St.       830  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Phone  Garfield  1350  Phone  Main  1600 


^1 


S  ys-t  e  m  s 


Pitcher  Door  Hangers 


HUMPHREY  APARTMENTS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
C.  A.  MEUSSDORFFER,  Architect 

Equipped  witii  PITCHER   HANGERS. 


Give  Service 

Satisfaction 

Are    Dependable 
Durable  and 
Economical 

No  extra  thickness  of  wall 
required.  Installed  in  53^2  ii^ch 
partitions.  Specify  sliding  doors 
in  place  of  swinging  doors. 

Manufactured  by 

National  Mill  and 
Lumber  Company 


Kearny 
3580 


318  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazin* 
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HiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiL 


I  TT'S  not  enough  to  say  "Good    For  | 

I          All  Time"  unless  there  is  something  | 

I  back    of   it.      ^  There    is    in  this    case.  | 

I  ^Vermont  Marble   already  has   an  un-  | 

I  blemished  record  of  over  one  hundred  | 

I  and  fifty  years.    ^We  know  what  it  will  | 

I  do.     It's    not    necessary  to   guess  at  it.  | 

I  fl  And  our  quarries  in  Alaska  and  Texas  | 

I  are  also  proving  themselves.  ^So  please  i 

I  don't  think  of  "Good  for  All  Time"  as  | 

I  merely  a  happy  phrase.  | 

I  IT'S  THE  MARK  OF   A  SERVICE.  | 

I           It   means   exactly    what   it   says.  I 

I  VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY  I 

I                        PROCTOR,  VERMONT  | 

I  San  Francisco     -      Portland      -      Tacoma  | 

"I Jiiiiiiiiniiirinr iiiiiiiiiniiriiiiiriiii iiiiiiuiiiiriiiiiii iiiir iiiiiiiT^ 


v^ 


•-^^ 


A  "LAFRANCE  ALERT" 
Extinguisher  Gives  You 
The  Benefit  of  76  Years' 
Experience  in  Designing 
Fire  Apparatus. 

That  is  why  they  pos- 
sess a  degree  of  efficien- 
cy that  makes  them  in- 
valuable when  called 
on  for  instant  duty. 
One  should  be  placed  at 
every  danger  point  in 
every  building  for  tho- 
rough  fire    protection, 

Write  our  nearest  branch  office 
for  complete  information 

/^:nERia\[fe\CEjll^EENGlXE[,O^MY.{XC. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

IVes/ern  Addresses 
920  So.  Hill  St.       151  New  Montgomery  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.       San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A  Bargain  in  Files — 


HOLDS 
20,000 

letters.That's 
the  capacity  of 
this  special  four- 
drawer  file,  de- 
signed and  built 
to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  steel  stor- 
age at  less  than  the 
price  of  high  grade 
wood.   See  it  today. 


STEEL 
EQUIPMENT 


Phone  Douglas  1183 

Western  Office  Equipment  Co. 

467  Market  Street        -        San  Francisco 


i  CLINTON 

1 

■              WELDED    WIRE 

^M 

t 

1 
1 

s 

■           FABRIC    AND    LATH 

H 

H       The  Perfect  Support  for  Stucco 
■       and  Interior  Plaster.    Complete 
M       Stock  for  Immediate  Deliver3\ 
S       Steel  Reinforcing  Bars  in  Stock. 

■■J 

■ 

I 

■ 

■     L.  A.   NORRIS  CO. 

9 

S               140  Townsend  Street 

Bj 

I 
1 
1 

!■ 

■        Phone  Kearny  5375     San  Francisco 

1 

1 

M^ 
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A  Toothsome  Catch! 

When  you  have  gone  out  into  the 
wilds  of  trade  on  a  fishing  ^rip  for 
garage  door  hardware,  and  have 
tramped  through  the  entanglements 
and  underbrush  of  competitive  garage 
hardware  catalogs,  and  have  suffered 
attacks  from  armies  of  mosquitos, 
deer  flies  and  poison  ivy,  and  have 
become  sun  burned  by  "also  ran"  gar- 
age door  hardware,  and  have  watch- 
fully waited  long  hours, — and  then 
finally  you  "strike" 


(Patented) 

The  Last  Word  in 
Garage  Door  Hardware 

Oh  Boy!  ain't  it  a  grand  and  glorious  sensation! ! 

"Slidetite"  gives  more  service  to  the  garage  user  than  any  other  style  of  garage 
door  hardware  rnade.  Embodies  the  greatest  amount  of  economy,  convenience  and 
ornamental  possibilities.     Simple  to  install.     Easy  to  operate.    Readily  adjustable. 

Doors  cannot  sag.  Stand  where  you  open  them  without  locks  or  holders. 
Close  weather-tight.     Add  to  the  appearance  of  the  building. 

P^  "Distinctive  Garage  Door  Hardware" 

I  I      displays  hundreds   of   sets  of   distinctive 

I  /^y^JStinatlVf  '     ^^^"''^^  ^°'''  SSirage  doors  that  operate  in- 

CZ/    )  GarapbDoor  ^^^^   ^"^  outside   the  doorway,   suitable 

J~y  Hardware  )  ^°''  every  conceivable  doorway  condition, 

every  individual  taste,  and  every  purse. 

Copy  of  this  beautiful  book  will  be 
mailed  to  anyone  interested,  on  request. 
Ask  for  Catalog  OA-22. 


1 

^M:^^-'^'  *m. 

»''-'"*^'^K 

\ 

M 

Wm^.^^^<lfm 

Unless  you  know  "Slidetite," 
there  are  better  fish  in  the 
sea  of  garage  door  hardware 
than    you    have    ever    caught. 


When   wi'itiiif;'  to  Advcrtisprs  plense  mention   this   nia,u:ay.int<. 
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Starting  the  Day  Right 


*'My  first  duty  before  setting  down 
to  the  morning's  work,"  said  the 
architect,  "is  to  look  over  my  Van 
Dyke's;  select  the  proper  degrees  for 
the  task  at  hand  and  sharpen  up." 

"  I  use  the  Van  Dyke  Drawing  Pen- 
cil, because,  like  a  fine  mechanical 
instrument  it  combines  the  best 
materials  and  highest  skilled  work- 
manship and  it  proves  true  to  what 
ever  test  I  put  it." 

'Tm  sure  you'll  like  it  too." 

Samples  upon  request  on  your 
business  stationery.     Please 
mention  the  degrees  preferred 
Address   us  at   37 
Greenpoint    Ave. , 
Brooklyn,    New 
York. 
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A  Rich,  Velvety  White  Enamel 


— and  a  less  expensive 
enameling    method 

SET  your  enamel  ideal  hig-ti.   Demand 
the  richest,  most  dehcate  effect  you 
can    get.     Meet    the    modern    trend 
from  the  glaring,  high-gloss  enameled 
finish    with    Glidden    Velvet    White 
Enamel. 

Glidden  Velyet  gives  you  the  soft, 
smooth,  semi-gloss  finish— just  the  tone 
that  harmonizes  with  the  furnishings  in 
the  better  homes. 

Years  of  wear  will  prove  its  durability. 
Rub  it  or  scrub  it  and  it  stands  the  test. 
A  "prove  it"  panel  will  be  sent  you  on 
request. 

GHdden  Velvet  White  Enamel  is  the 
true  economy  enamel.  Apply  only  four 
coats  instead  of  seven  and  there's  no 
rubbing  necessary.  It's  the  most  natural 
white  enamel  you  can  get. 

THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 

123  to  169  Hooper  Street,  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Sts..  San  Francisco 


San  Francisco 


/^ac  'ories 
Cleveland  Toronto  Reading 


Brancl.es 
New  York    Chicago    Kansas  City    Boston  Pittsburgh  London 

STOCKS  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


V^vii  White  Enamel 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  tlUs  magazine. 
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WALL  PAPER 

DOMESTIC  AND  IMPORTED 

"FOR  EVERY  ROOM  IN  YOUR  HOME" 

UHL  BROS.,  Inc. 

PAINTS— VARNISHES— ENAMELS— PAINTERS   SUPPLIES 

DISTRIBUTERS-  MURPHY'S      LINE 


LEADER    WATER    SYSTEM 


No  country  home  is  complete 
without  this  modern  water 
system.  Running  water  under 
pressure  whenever  and  wher- 
ever needed.  Convenient,  eco- 
nomical, sanitary. 

Pacific    Pump   &   Supply 
Company,  Distributors 

851-853  Folsom  Street 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


tif 


QUALITY  HARDWARE 


LOCKS   AND   BUILDERS' 
HARDWARE 


PALACE  HARDWARE  CO. 


'San  Francisco's  Leading  Hardware  Store" 


581   MARKET  STREET.     SUTTER  6060 


Pack  your  Radiator  Valves  with 

Palmetto  Twist  Packing 

It  can  be  unstranded  to  fit  any 
size  valve.     It  does  not  get  hard. 

H.  N.  COOK  BELTING  CO. 

401-433  Howard  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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gLIMINATE  the  unsightly  awn- 
ings —  Preserve   the  exterior 
beauty     of    your    buildings    by 
Specifying 

WESTERN  VENETIAN 
BLINDS 


Some  1920  contracts  for 
complete  equipment : 

12-story  Mattie  Building, 

Fresno,  California 
9-story  Pantages  Building, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

7-story  Marland  Refining  Bldg. 

Ponca  City,  Oklahoma 

10-story  Tradesmens  Bank  Bldg. 
Oklahoma 

S-story,'  Railway  Exchange, 
Muskogee,     Oklaho: 


^OUMTY  COURT 
HOUSE 
ALLA  WALLA  WASH.'; 


When    you       /  ■;";::^^^l 
consider  the 

fact  that  WESTERN   =Il 

VENETIAN  BLINDS  

take  the  place  of  both  awning  and  '  -  ''  ~" 

window  shade  and  will  last  practi- 
cally as  long  as  the  building  stands  you'll  realize  that 
they  are  the  logical  equipment  for  modem  buildings 


When    writing-   to   Advertisers    please    mention    this    magazine 
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United  States 
Steel  Products  Co. 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


SELLERS  of  the  products  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co.,  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co., 
Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co.,  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  and  Railroad  Co.,  Trenton  Iron  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Structural  Steel  for  Every  Purpose — 
Bridges,  Railway  and  Highway — "Triangle 
Mesh"  Wire  Concrete  Reinforcement — 
Plain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  -'Bars — 
Plates,  Shapes  and  Sheets  of  Every  De- 
scription— Rails,  Splice  Bars,  Bolts,  Nuts, 
etc.  —  Wrought  Pipe,  Trolley  Poles  — 
Frogs,  Switches  and  Crossings  for  Steam 
Railway  and  Street  Railway  —  "Shelby" 
Seamless  Boiler  Tubes  and  Mechanical 
Tubing— "Americore"  and  "Globe"  Rub- 
ber Covered  Wire  and  Cables — "Reliance" 
Weatherproof  Copper  and  Iron  Line  Wire 
— "American"  Wire  Rope,  Rail  Bonds, 
Springs,  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poul- 
tr}^    Netting — Tramways,    etc. 


ml 


United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

OFFICES       AND       WAREHOUSES       AT 

San  Francisco  -   Los  Angeles  -  Portland   -   Seattle 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Specify 


lESTABLISHEO 


For  Indoors  or  Outdoors 


Bowser  Storage  Systems  for 
Gasoline  and  Oil  meet  all  require- 
ments as  to  capacity,  speed,  or 
installation. 


We  are  in  position  to  help  you 
in  designing-  gasoline  and  oil  stor- 
age for  new  or  old  buildings. 

Write  or  phone  us  for  literature  or  interview 


Sales  Offices 
in   all   Centers 


S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO,  inc. 


FORT  WAYNE.  INDIANA.  U.  S   A        '  "     Representatives 

.  ^«  •"•-'•«i-««.   \j.  3.  A.  Everywhere 

San  Francisco  Office;    612  Howard  Street.     Telephone  Douglas  4323 


Cabot  ^s 
Old  Virginia  White 

A  Soft,  Brilliant  White  for  Shingles, 
Siding  and  Similar  Woodvtrork.  As 
Bright  and  Clean  as  New  Whitewash, 
and  as  Lasting  as  Paint. 

Architects  and  others-  have 
tried  for  years  to  get  a  paint  that 
would  give  the  same  beautiful,  bril- 
hant  white  as  new  whitewash,  and 
would  also  be  durable  and  clean 
rj,  ,    ^^.    ,  .  ..      .       ,.  ^^^   ^°^   ^^t)   off   like   whitewash. 

i^ut  pamt-was  always* painty"  —  hard,  cold  and  heavy.  Old  Virginia  White  is  a 
shmgle-stain  compound  that  has  solved  the  problem.  It  is  as  clean,  cool  and  brilliant 
as  fresh  whitewash  and  as  lasting  as  paint;  but  it  is  not  messy  hke  whitewash,  nor 
pamty  like  pamt,  although  it  costs  less  and  goes  farther  than  paint. 

Send  for  Sample  Shingle  and  Circular  showing  other  fine  houses 
finished  with  Old  Virginia  While 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  Stucco  and  Brick  Stains,  "Quilt,"  Mortar  Colors 
Dampproofing,  Waterproofings.  Conserve  Wood  Preservative,  etc. 

Pacific   Materials  Co.,  San  Francisco 
The  Waterhouse- Wilcox  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
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Proposed  Railroad  Grade  Crossing  Elimination  and 

New  Passenger  and  Freight  Terminals 

for  Los  Angeles 

THE  California  Railroad  Commission  has  recently  published  the  report  of  its 
chief  engineer,  Mr.  Richard  Sachse,  on  "Railroad  Crossing  Elimination  and 
Passenger  and  Freight  Terminals  in  Los  Angeles."*   This  report  is  a  large 
piece  of  work,  and  the  proceeding  before  the  Railroad  Commission,  of  which 
this  report  is  a  part,  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  to  the 
transportation  interests. 

In  1915  and  1916  several  civic  organizations  of  Los  Angeles  (Municipal 
League,  Central  Development  Association,  Civic  Center  Association)  filed  com- 
plaints asking  the  Commission  to  ameliorate  the  grade  crossing  situation  within 
the  city  limits,  to  consolidate  and  unify  the  tracks  of  the  various  roads,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  union  passenger  station  and  for  better  freight  facilities,  and  to  investi- 
gate thoroughly  the  entire  transportation  situation.  Complaints  were  also  filed 
by  the  cities  of  Pasadena,  Alhambra,  San  Gabriel  and  South  Pasadena  and,  in 
August,  1916,  there  were  before  the  Commission  seven  formal  proceedings  and 
ten  informal  complaints. 

The  Commission  began  the  hearing  of  these  cases  and  consolidated  them  into 
one  proceeding.  The  question  of  the  Commission's  jurisdiction  was  raised  by 
the  railroads  and  also  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  issue  was  taken  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  California.     This  court  confirmed  the  Com- 

*  "Railroad  Grade  Crossing  and  Terminal  Investigation.  Los  Angeles,  California  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, Richard  Sachse,  Chief  Engineer."  587  pages,  4  Vo.,  26  tables,  200  colored  and  black  and  white 
maps,  profiles,  drawings  and  photographs.  Copies  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  California  Railroad 
Commission,  San  Francisco,  California. 

(Summary   of   report   of   Richard   Sachse,   Chief  Engineer   State   Railroad    Commission,    prepared    for   this 

magazine  by  Mr.   Sachse.) 
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mission's  jurisdiction  and  placed  the  Commission  under  mandate  to  proceed 
with  the  various  cases.  The  City  of  Los  Angeles,  the  County  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  certain  other  interests  were  made  parties  to  the  proceeding,  and  investiga- 
tion continued.  The  proceeding  involves  now  all  of  the  steam  and  electric  rail- 
ways entering  into  and  operating  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  (the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  the  Pacific  Electric,  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Railway),  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  the  cities  of  Pasadena,  Alham- 
bra,  San  Gabriel,  South  Pasadena,  San  Dimas,  El  Monte,  Pomona,  Ontario, 
Sierra  Madre,  Colton,  San  Marino,  San  Pedro,  Whittier,  Santa  Monica  and 
Venice,  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  and  a  large  number  of  civic  and  commer- 
cial organizations.  The  Commission  decided  that,  in  order  to  have  the  neces- 
sary facts  and  data,  a  comprehensive  engineering  investigation  of  the  entire 
problem  should  be  made.  The  City  of  Los  Angeles,  alive  to  the  importance  of 
such  an  investigation,  appropriated  $20,000.00  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  work. 

In  1918  the  federal  government  took  over  the  operating  control  of  the  coun- 
try's railroads,  as  a  war  measure,  and  Director  General  McAdoo  announced  as 
one  of  his  policies  the  unification  of  terminal  facilities. 

Los  Angeles  was  one  of  the  cities  whose  terminals  he  wished  to  unify.  He 
requested  that  the  California  Railroad  Commission  give  him  the  benefit  of  its 
investigation  and  of  its  views  in  the  Los  Angeles  grade  crossing  and  terminal 
situation  and,  as  a  result,  the  Commission  gave  him  two  preliminary  reports 
urging  temporary  unification  during  federal  control.  The  larger  investigation 
dealing  with  the  permanent  problems  was  continued  during  federal  control  and 
recently  concluded.  The  matter  is  now  before  the  Commission  and  an  engineer- 
ing conference  has  been  appointed  to  study  the  report.  In  addition  to  the 
engineers  of  the  Commission,  there  are  in  this  conference,  engineers  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  and  of  the  other  cities  mentioned  above,  engineers  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  engineers  appointed  by  the  various  civic  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions interested  in  city  planning  and  transportation  problems.  This  conference 
is  to  make  its  report  to  the  Commission  prior  to  the  next  hearing  set  for  August 
15th.  It  is  expected  that  the  Commission  will,  thereafter,  make  a  decision  and 
an  order. 

The  report  of  the  Commission's  engineers  deals  with  four  main  subjects: 
grade  crossing  elimination,  union  passenger  terminal,  freight,  electric  interurban 
transit. 

There  is  also  involved,  of  course,  much  change,  reconstruction  and  new 
construction  of  city  streets,  viaducts  and  bridges,  and  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that,  ultimately,  the  entire  terminal  plan  and  the  entire  transportation  prob- 
lem must  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  general  subject  of  city  planning. 
The  report  distinguishes  between  work  to  be  done  within  the  city  limits  of  Los 
Angeles  and  that  to  be  done  outside  the  city  limits.  A  program  is  laid  down  con- 
templating that  the  plan  to  be  adopted  will  have  to  be  carried  out  under  the  unit 
system  in  three  steps  :  (a)  Work  to  be  commenced  and  carried  out  immediately, 
(b)  Work  to  be  carried  out  later,  and  (c)  Work  for  the  more  distant  future. 

ELIMINATION  OF  GRADE  CROSSINGS 

The  dominant  factor  in  the  entire  problem  is  the  grade  crossing  situation. 
Indeed  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  facing  Los  Angeles  today  and  a 
further  postponement  of  the  solution  can  only  aggravate  the  situation  and  make 
the  remedy  more  difficult  and  costly.  With  a  population  estimated  at  600,000 
in  1918,  about  65,000,000  people  every  year  cross  the  Los  Angeles  River  and  the 


BIRD'S-E\^  VIEW  OF  LOS  ANGELES  RAILROAD  SITUATION 
IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  ENGINEER 
R.    SACHSE    OF    THE    STATE    RAILROAD    COMMISSION.    192C 
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railroad  tracks  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  This  movement  is  the  equivalent  to 
a  going  back  and  forth  across  the  river  every  day  of  approximately  one-third 
of  the  entire  population. 

The  conditions  on  Alameda  street,  one  of  the  main  business  thoroughfares 
of  the  city,  are  even  worse.  A  total  of  78,000,000  cross  this  street  in  its  most 
congested  portion  (Spring  to  Ninth)  every  years,  as  follows: 

Per  Annum 

North  of  S.  P.  Arcade  Station 59,000,000 

South  of  S.  P.  Arcade  Station 19,000,000 

Total   78.000,000 
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This  is  approximately  214,000  people  per  day.  Opposed  to  this  stream  of 
pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic  there  are  3,315  train  movements  each  day:  with 
a  result  that  the  street  is  closed  by  gates  to  traffic  for  15' per  cent  of  the  daylight 
hours. 

Again,  on  the  lines  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Salt  Lake  and  the  Paciiic  Elec- 
tric between  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena,  there  are  128  dangerous  grade  cros- 
sings over  important  streets.  Pasadena  avenue,  for  instance,  is  crossed  at 
grade  several  times  although  it  is  traversed  by  over  7,000  vehicles  each  day,  85 
per  cent  of  which  are  automobiles.     Many  accidents  have  occurred  at  these 
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crossings  and  there  is  a  serious  delay  to  traffic.  The  Santa  Fe  has  developed  a 
plan  to  eliminate  61  street,  eight  electric  railway  and  two  steam  railroad  cros- 
sings, shortening,  in  addition,  its  line  and  reducing  the  gradients  and  curvature. 
The  Santa  Fe  plan  is  approved  in  the  report,  and  the  recommendation  is  added 
that  the  Salt  Lake  and  possibly  the  Pacific  Electric  should  join  in  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  the  new  tracks,  resulting  in  a  partial  or  complete  elimination  of 
their  present  trackage. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  probkm  of  grade  crossing  elimination 
should  be  considered  as  a  whole  and  with  a  view  to  probable  future  develop- 
ments rather  than  to  use  the  much  more  expensive  and  less  satisfactory  method 
of  dealing  with  the  individual  crossings  in  a  pieclfheal  fashion.-  The  following 
recommendations  are  made  :  i^ 

1.  All  grade  crossings  of  the  Santa  Fe  on  the  west  bank  and  of  the 
Salt  Lake  on  the  east  bank  should  be  eliminated  by  elevation  of  s'  reets  and 
depression  of  tracks  on  North  Main,  Macy,  Aliso,  East  Firs'",  East  Fourth 
East  Seventh  and  East  Ninth  streets. 

2.  The  elimination  of  grade  crossings  on  the  Santa  Fe  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Pasadena  should  be  undertaken  at  once  and  the  Salt  Lake 
should  remove  its  present  tracks  between  the  termini  of  the  proposed  new 
lines  and  use  the  new  Santa  Fe  right  of  way. 

3.  If  the  Municipal  rapid  transit  line  of  the  City  of  Pasadena  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  should  be  built,  that  line  should  be  con- 
structed on  the  same  right  of  way  and  roadbed. 

UNION  PASSENGER  TERMINAL 

The  report  deals  exhaustively  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  union 
passenger  terminal  is  desirable  in  Los  Angeles.  Taking  all  things  into  consider- 
ation, the  engineers  were  "convinced  that  a  union  station  is  desirable,  provided 
it  may  be  suitably  located."    The  report  states : 

'T.  As  a  gateway  to  the  city,  Los  Angeles  prefers  one  adequate,  con- 
venient and  beautiful  entrance  to  several  separate  gateways,  none  of  which 
can  by  themselves  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  single  union  depot.  This 
is  a  matter  of  civic  pride  and  of  city  planning  for  the  future.  Los  Angeles, 
by  reason  of  its  wonderful  advantages  as  a  tourist  center  and  as  a  center  of 
travel,  is  justified  and  sound,  in  our  opinion,  in  making  this  consideration 
one  of  the  first  importance. 

"2.  There  will  be  increased  convenience  to  passengers.  Since  mail, 
express  and  baggage  is  carried  on  passenger  trains,  it  is  more  economical 
to  handle  this  business  at  one  station.  Ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
would  be  saved  in  the  handling  of  mail  in  a  terminal  post  office.  The  ex- 
press business  amounts,  in  tonnage,  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  less  than  car- 
load freight  business  of  Los  Angeles  and  much  would  be  saved  by  elimina- 
tion of  wagon  haul  between  the  various  depots.  This  saving  cannot  readily 
be  estimated  in  terms  of  money  and  is  dependent  on  the  location  of  the  main 
depot.  The  more  central  the  location,  the  greater  the  saving.  Baggage  is 
also  transferred  between  the  stations  and — while  of  lesser  importance  in 
cost — increased  convenience  would  result. 

"3.  Grade  crossing  elimination  would  be  simplified.  When  it  is  main- 
tained that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  union  station,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  retention  of  more  than  one  station  will  necessitate  greater  expendi- 
ture for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  and,  pending  complete  separa- 
tion, will  result  in  more  vehicular  movements  across  tracks  at  grade. 
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THE  PLAZA,  LOS  ANGELES 

This  circular  park  marks  the  center  of  the  original    city  of  Los  Angeles  at  the  time  of  its   foundation  in 

178L     The  new  Union  Depot  is  recommended  by  Engineer  Sachse  on  the  opposite  side. 


"4.  Present  passenger  facilities  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Salt  Lake  sta- 
tions are  inadequate.  Large  capital  expenditures  must  soon  be  incurred  in 
any  event  to  satisfy  present  and  future  needs.  This  is  true  to  a  lesser  extent 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Station  also.  A  union  depot  will  fill  these  needs 
better,  permanently  and  at  a  relatively  smaller  cost  than  piecemeal  construc- 
tion by  individual  roads  regardless  of  the  problem  as  a  whole.  If  the  three 
steam  roads  now  had  satisfactory  facilities,  this  argument  would  be  of  less 
importance.    Under  existing  conditions,  it  is  of  prime  importance. 

"5.  The  topographical  conditions  and  location  of  the  railroads  in  Los 
Angeles  are  almost  ideal  and  point  definitely  toward  a  union  station.  These 
natural  conditions  are  such  that  a  union  station  can  be  created  with  com- 
paratively inexpensive  connections  between  the  roads  at  a  relatively  small 
capital  expenditure.  Long  and  costly  approaches  are  eliminated  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  first  cost  will  be  relatively  smaller  than  for  a  similar 
undertaking  in  other  communities  of  equal  importance  in  the  United  States. 

"6.  Centralization  and  consolidation  would  be  particularly  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  unified  operation  of  the  railroads,  whether  under 
private  or  government  ownership  and  control. 

"The  principal  arguments  against  the  establishment  of  a  union  station 
are : 

"L  Los  Angeles  is  not  a  through  station.  Practically  all  trains  entering 
the  city  terminate  there,  and  it  is  there  that  the  majority  of  the  passengers 
reach  their  destination.  Only  approximately  LS  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  passengers  transfer  from  one  station  to  another. 

"2.  The  first  cost  of  any  adequate  union  passenger  terminal  will  be  high 
and  the  saving  in  operating  expenses  will  not  alone  warrant  the  resulting 
increase  in  fixed  charges." 
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MAIN  STREET,  LOOKING  NORTH  FROM  THE  PLAZA,  LOS  ANGELES 
All  buildings  in  the  immediate  foreground  lie  within  the  proposed  station  zone. 


A  number  of  possible  sites  were  studied  and  detailed  plans  and  estimates  were 
made  for  three :  The  Plaza  site,  the  Santa  Fe  site  and  the  Southern  Pacific  site. 
The  report  recommends  that  the  Commission  order  the  establishment  of  the 
union  passenger  station  at  the  Plaza  site  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  as  developed. 

FREIGHT 

The  question  of  economical  handling  of  freight,  although  of  even  greater  im- 
portance to  the  City  than  the  question  of  passengers,  is  not  at  present  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition,  and  no  radical  changes  are  proposed.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  recommendations  made  in  this  connection  is  the  one  urging  the 
establishment  of  a  union  less  than  carload  freight  station  at  the  Santa  Fe  avenue 
site  from  First  to  Seventh  street,  the  present  Santa  Fe  freight  station  to  become 
a  part  of  the  union  freight  station. 

The  establishment  of  team  yards  along  the  east  side  of  Alameda  street  is  also 
recommended.  The  removal  of  tracks  for  industry  purposes  from  Alameda 
street  is  not  recommended  at  this  time.    For  the  future  it  is  urged  that : 

1.  New  permits  should  not  be  granted  for  industrial  tracks  longitudin- 
ally in  streets. 

2.  All  tracks  now  longitudinally  in  streets  be  confined  to  use  for  indus- 
trial purposes  only  and  be  removed  as  soon  as  access  to  the  industries 
served  is  otherwise  obtained. 

3.  All  spur  tracks  shall  be  built  in  a  general  easterly  and  westerlv  direc- 
tion from  the  river  banks  and  not  across  east  and  west  streets,  unless,  by 
such  construction,  the  crossing  of  more  important  north  and  south  streets  is 
avoided. 

ELECTRIC  TNTERURr.AN  TRAFFIC 

Another  factor  which  has  largely  controlled  the  development  of  the  Los 
Angeles  territory  but  which  must  now  be  controlled  by  the  facts  of  that  \crv 
growth,  is  the  question  of  electric  railway  traffic  in  the  city. 
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FIRST   LOS   ANGELES    RxMLROAD    STATION,    BUILT    IN    1869 

The  Los  Angeles  Railway,  carrying,  as  it  did  in  1918,  130,538.704  passengers 
through  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles,  contributed  to  such  an  intolerable  degree  to 
the  congestion  of  the  downtown  district  that  a  special  investigation,  independent 
of  this  report,  was  made. 

In  regard  to  the  Pacific  Electric,  drastic  recommendations  are  made.  The 
Pacific  Electric  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  electric  railway  systems 
in  the  country  and  operates  1100  miles  of  tracks  and  serves  fifty  outlying  towns 
and  cities.  In  1917  this  road  carried  35,000,000  passengers  in  and  out  of  Los 
Angeles — thirteen  times  the  number  carried  by  the  steam  lines,  which  combined 
handled  only  2,750,000  people.  On  December  31,  1917,  there  were  over  1400 
scheduled  electric  trains  moving  from  the  Pacific  Electric  depot.  This  splendid 
development  has  had  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  traffic  problem,  however.  The 
ratio  of  grade  crossings  between  the  electric  and  steam  roads  is  hard  to  estab- 
lish because  of  the  lesser  importance  of  some  of  the  crossings.  Besides  the 
interference  to  traffic,  the  high  speed  of  these  interurban  cars  makes  them  a  serious 
menace  to  life  in  the  city.  While  the  report  does  not  deal  with  the  problem  of 
elimination  of  grade  crossings  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  lines  of  the  Pacific  Electric 
(an  entire  elimination  is  impracticable  at  this  time),  this  electric  road  is  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  a  union  passenger  station.  The  elimination 
of  grade  crossings  on  the  most  congested  points  on  Main,  San  Pedro,  Aliso  and 
Seventh  streets  is  taken  up.  Assuming  the  construction  of  a  union  passenger 
terminal  at  the  Plaza,  it  is  recommended  that  a  subway  be  built  from  the  Pacific 
Electric  station  at  Sixth  and  Main  streets  northerly  along  Main  street  to  and 
under  the  Union  Passenger  terminal,  changing  to  an  elevated  railroad  along 
Ramirez  street  and  meeting  the  present  line  at  the  Aliso  street  bridge.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  Pacific  Electric  elevated  structure  in  the  rear  of  its 
station  is  also  recommended,  elevating  the  Long  Beach  line  to  14th  street.  The 
subway  work  along  Main  street  should  be  undertaken  within  the  next  five  years. 
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SANTA  FE  INBOUND  FREIGHT  SHED,  LOS  ANGELES 
OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Secondary,  though  important,  recommendations  are  made  dealing  with : 

1.  The  continuation  of  a  consolidated  uptown  ticket  office. 

2.  Pairing  of  Southern  Pacific  and  Salt  Lake  tracks  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Colton. 

3.  Installation  of  interlocking  plant  at  Aliso  street  and  the  Los  An- 
geles river. 

ESTIMATED  COST 

The  estimated  capital  expenditure  (based  on  cost  estimates  for  1917-1918) 
for  all  recommendations  is  as  follows : 

Grade  Crossing  Elimination $11,488,933 

Along  Los  Angeles  river $4,593,042 

Between  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena 6,700,000 

Butte  street  trackage 192,891 

Union  Passenger  Terminal  and  Coach  Yard 10,933,202 

Union  Freight  Station 2,575,942 

New  Freight  Yards 2,835^87 

Double  Track  Operation  of  Southern  Pacific  and   Sah   Lake 

between  Los  Angeles  and  Colton 163,812 

Team  Yards   629,021 

Additional  Trackage,  various  locations 710,818 

Subway  and  Elevated  Construction  (Pacific  Electric) 5,741,566 

Total   $35,051,481 

Release  Southern  Pacific  Station  and  Coach  Yard  Sites 2,818,036 

Net  total $32,233,445 
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Referring  to  this  required  capital,  the  chief  engineer  in  his  letter  of  trans- 
mittal of  the  report  says  : 

"While  a  capital  expenditure  of  over  $32,000,000  seems  large,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  money  is  to  be  expended  over  a  term  of  years.  In 
any  event,  whether  the  foregoing  recommendations  are  adopted  or  not,  very 
large  capital  expenditures  aggregating  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
sum  estimated  by  us  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  if  the  transporta- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  and  the  industrial  and 
business  development  of  the  city.  The  choice  is  not  between  a  large  ex- 
penditure if  these  recommendations  are  adopted  and  a  small  one  if  they  are 
not:  it  is  rather  between  an  adequate  and  carefully  planned  development 
without  wasteful  expenditures  and  a  haphazard  growth  dictated,  in  the 
main,  by  private  interests,  from  the  standpoint  of  each  individual  road. 
In  either  case  the  burden  of  capital  and  operating  costs  must,  in  the  end, 
fall  on  the  public. 

"It  is  impossible  to  estimate  in  dollars  the  direct  and  indirect  savings 
and  benefits  through  the  carrying  out  of  these  plans  that  will  accrue  to  the 
railroads,  to  the  passengers  and  to  the  shippers  and  also  to  the  people  and 
enterprises  afifected  by  transportation  conditions.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  however,  that  from  the  financial  standpoint  alone,  the  proposed  ex- 
penditure is  justified.  In  the  larger  aspect  of  city  planning,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  should  use  every  effort  to  assist  in  the 
carrying  out  of  these  recommendations." 


NORTH  BROADWAY  BRIDGE,  LOS  ANGELES 
This  bridge  across  the  Southern  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  and  Salt  Lake  lines  marks  the  first  comprehensive  step 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  permanent  elimination   of  grade   crossings. 
About   17,000,000  people  per  year  use  this  viaduct. 
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Unification  of  Railroad  Lines  and  Service  in  Cities 

[A  Statement  of  Fundamental  Principles] 

THE  importance  of  early  unification  of  railroad  lines  and  service  in  cities, 
and  the  prevention  of  further  duplication  and  waste,  has  been  for  a  long 
time  appreciated  by  both  the  carriers  and  by  city  officials.  To  get  at  a 
common  basis  of  solving  the  problem  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning 
m  1919  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate,  and  their  report  was  presented  at 
the  recent  meeting  in  Cincinnati.  This  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Nelson  P 
Lewis,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  President  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning;  Col.  William  J.  Wilgus,  Chief  Engineer,  New  York 
Central  Railroad;  Mr.  E.  P.  Goodrich,  Consulting  Enginer,  New  York  City; 
Mr.  J.  P.  Newell,  Consulting  Engineer  Public  Service  Commission  of  Oregon 
and  Engineer  Grand  Trunk  Arbitration  Commission  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment; and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cheney,  Consultant  City  Plan  Commissions  of 
Spokane,  Portland  and  Berkeley. 
The  report  is  as  follows : 

1.  Unified  control  and  operation  of  all  standard  railroad  lines  within  the 
limits  of  any  city,  is  essential  both  to  the  requirements  of  modern  business  and 
to  the  convenience  of  the  public.  It  should.be  brought  about  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  at  the  same  time  providing  opportunities  for  expansion  both  of 
trackage  and  terminals  in  connection  with  a  well  considered  plan  of  city  develop- 
ment. Means  should  be  found  and  taken  for  persuading  or  compelling  all  rail- 
roads entering  the  city  to  connect  up  with  such  a  unified  system  at  the  city 
limits._  The  entire  question  of  railroad  service  should  be  considered  as  a  whole, 
not  with  relation  to  one  system  or  one  part  of  the  city  only. 

2.  The  present  wasteful  and  needless  duplication  of  lines  and  terminals  in- 
side of  city  limits  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue.  Many  cities  can  show 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  unnecessary  duplication  of  passenger  stations  when 
the  same  sums  expended  in  added  industrial  lines  would  have  increased  both  the 
business  of  the  carriers  and  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  This  is  a  useless  drain 
on  the  railroads,  resulting  in  aditional  cost  of  operation,  for  which  the  public 
pays.  It  is  a  needless  inconvenience  to  the  public  which  can  be  remedied  at 
comparatively  small  cost  by  proper  co-operation  in  planning  by  both  the  city 
and  the  railroads.  Voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  one  road  is  not  to  be  expected 
and  generally  impracticable.  The  city,  with  the  aid  of  the  State  or  National 
Government,  holds  an  advantageous  position  to  undertake  bringing  the  rail- 
roads together  with  such  intra-city  unification. 

3.  All  shippers  within  the  city  should  be  free  from  dependence  on  one  road 
for  cars.  In  some  cities  shippers  now  have  to  maintain  needless  additional 
warehouses  on  a  second  line  in  order  to  insure  prompt  delivery  of  cars  on  the 
first  line.  This  is  a  wasteful  expense  which  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping and  doing  business,  particularly  where  a  perishable  product  is  involved. 

4.  All  spurs  and  industrial  tracks  within  the  city  limits  should  be  "common 
user"  tracks,  served  by  a  belt  line  connected  with  all  main  lines  entering  the  citv, 
a  fair  pro  rata  return  being  made  to  the  original  owner  of  each  line  for  such  use! 

5.  Municipal  ownership  of  in^ra-city  lines  is  probably  not  necessary,  pro- 
vided there  is  unified  control.  Expansion  of  existing  terminal  companies  to 
include  all  lines  within  city  limits  is  probably  the  most  economical,  quickest  and 
easiest  method  of  accomplishing  unification  in  most  cities.  New  trunk  lines 
should  be  allowed  to  hook  on  to  the  city  terminal  lines  at  the  city  limits,  at  anv 
time   in  the   future.     This   would  provide   for  competitive   lines   throuo-h   the 
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country  without  cutting  the  city  into  further  pie-shaped  sections  or  causing 
further  blighted  areas  to  property  within  a  block  or  two  of  each  side  of  the 
railroad  right  of  way  through  a  city,  as  at  present. 

6.  Provision  of  complete  modern  business  facilities  is  essential  to  all  indus- 
tries. Railroad  service,  while  important,  is  not  the  only  one  of  these  facilities 
necessary.  Protected  industrial  districts  or  zones  appropriately  and  conveni- 
ently situated,  free  from  hampering  residential  requirements,  with  wide  heavy 
hauling  pavements,  high  pressure  fire  protection,  extra  large  sewers  for  indus- 
trial wastes,  etc.,  as  well  as  unlimited  spur  tracks,  are  necessary  in  any  city  of 
consequence,  and  many  of  the  progressive  cities  of  the  country  have  already 
established  such  zones.  The  fullest  co-operation  between  the  city  and  the  rail- 
road is  necessary  to  make  the  facilities  in  these  zones  most  useful  in  the  devel- 
opment of  business.  Once  such  zones  are  established,  both  railroads  and  ship- 
pers can  feel  safe  in  concentrating  there  large  investments  for  permanent 
ultimate  service,  not  otherwise  justified. 

7.  One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for  railroads  to  cut  down  expenses  and 
freight  rates  is  by  simplification  of  terminals.  On  most  of  the  big  roads  it  costs 
as  much  to  get  a  car  of  freight  out  of  the  city  limits,  as  it  does  to  haul  it  250 
miles  or  more  on  the  main  line.  Some  roads  report  as  much  as  35  per  cent  of 
their  total  freight  cost  in  handling  at  terminals  (from  reports  of  O.  W.  R.  &  N. 
Railroad  to  Oregon  Public  Service  Commission).  This  is  by  far  the  biggest 
single  item  to  the  railroads  in  their  cost  of  doing  business.  A  small  saving, 
therefore,  in  terminal  handling  should  effect  a  considerable  amount  of  saving 
in  freight  cost  and  should  be  welcomed  by  railroads  and  shippers  alike. 

8.  Whatever  the  origin  of  destination,  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  should 
be  able  to  receive  and  ship  at  the  freight  station  which  entails  the  shortest 
team  haul. 

9.  Adequate  expanded  classification  and  freight  yards  must  be  provided  in 
every  city  as  part  of  its  future  plan  and  as  an  adjunct  of  industrial  development. 
These  yards  should  have  long  areas  uninterrupted  by  grade  crossings,  and  pre- 
ferably be  located  at  one  side  of  or  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  away  from  the 
probable  expansion  of  business  and  main  street  traffic  lines.  Main  railroad 
lines  should  be  diverted  around  the  city,  and  outside  the  city  limits,  wherever 
practicable,  so  that  through  freights  and  other  through  trains  need  not  pass 
through  the  congested  parts  of  the  city.  In  light  of  the  development  of  modern 
street  transit,  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  possible  advantages  of 
relocating  main  passenger  and  freight  stations  away  from  the  congested  dis- 
tricts. 

10.  In  cities  which  have  water-borne  commerce,  whether  coast  or  inland 
ports,  rail  and  water  terminals  should  be  considered  as  a  single  rather  than  as 
separate  problems ;  co-ordination  of  facilities  for  both  methods  of  transporta- 
tion should  be  insisted  upon  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  carriers 
themselves. 

11.  The  relation  of  the  railroad  to  the  street  system  of  the  city  should  be 
carefully  worked  out.  The  value  of  the  railroad  to  the  prosperity  and  the  very 
life  of  the  city  should  be  recognized.  Wide  heavy  hauling  pavements  to  freight 
terminals,  docks  and  the  industrial  zones  are  equally  essential  and  form  a 
natural  and  important  complement  to  the  greatest  use  of  railroad  facilities. 
Direct  and  amply  wide  traffic  thoroughfares  should  lead  to  all  principal  passen- 
ger and  freight  stations. 

12.  The  elimination  of  grade  crossings  on  both  steam  and  electric  rapid 
transit  lines  is  essential  to  public  safety  and  convenience,  to  prevent  the  inter- 
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SMALL  HOUSE,  LOS  ANGELES 
Pierpont  and  Walter  S.   Davis,  H.   F.  Withey,  Architects 

ruption  of  traffic  and  for  the  proper  conduct  of  business.  The  problem  of  grade 
crossing  eliminations  should  be  studied  in  the  most  comprehensive  way  and  not 
in  a  piece-meal  fashion,  even  though  the  execution  of  the  work  is  to  be  carried 
out  gradually. 

13.  The  fullest  co-operation  should  be  given  cities  by  the  railroads  in  plant- 
ing and  improving  the  appearance  of  borders  of  rights  of  way,  yards,  bridges, 
viaducts,  stations  and  terminals  within  the  city  limits.  Much  of  the  present 
damage  to  adjacent  property  values  and  rentals  can  be  done  away  wi'.h  in  this 
manner  at  reasonably  small  expense,  by  closer  working  together  of  railroad 
officials. 

14.  These  fundamental  considerationsln  the  Relation  of  Railroads  to  City 
Development  we  respectfully  commend  to  railroad  officials,  City  Plan  Com- 
missions, State  Public  Service  Commissions,  and  to  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  the  conviction  that  the  grave 
questions  of  economy  and  public  policy  involved  merit  their  fullest  concurrence 
and  co-operation. 


I  hate  to  be  a  kicker, 

T  generally  stand  for  peace, 
But  the  wheel  that  does  the  squeaking, 

Is  the  wheel  that  gets  the  grease. 


— Kipling. 
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GARDEN  OF  MRS.  PIEkPtjXl  D.W'IS 
ESTRELLA  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES 
PIERPONT   DAVIS,  ARCHITECT 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a  notable 
example  of  landscape  architecture  in  Los 
Angeles   by   the   recent    jury. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  MARY  KEELEY,  OAK  GROVE  AVENUE,  PASADENA 
Robert   D.   Farquhar,  Architect 

A  Million  Trees  Planted 

A  TOTAL  of  1,340,000  seedlings,  principally  Douglas  fir,  were  planted 
on  the  forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  according  to  a  report  which  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
United  States  forest  service.  The  young  trees,  two  years  old,  were  planted 
on  six  Oregon  forests  and  on  only  one  in  Washington,  the  Olympic  National 
forest. 

The  seedlings  are  planted  only  on  burned-over  areas.  Many  more 
would  have  been  planted  but  the  forest  service  funds  for  the  purpose  are 
limited.  The  Oregon-Washington  district  planted  a  larger  acreage,  2141, 
than  in  any  year  since  1915.  The  total  acreage  is  an  increase  of  39  per 
cent  over  last  year.  The  cost  for  the  work  was  particularly  high  the 
past  year,  due  to  scarcity  of  labor  and  high  wages.  The  planting  is  done 
largely  in  the  fall. 

The  largest  acreage  was  that  on  the  Oregon  national  forest,  which 
comprises  the  district  from  the  Columbia  river  south  to  the  north  fork 
of  the  Santiam  river.  On  Still  creek  675  acres  were  planted,  the  majority 
Douglas  fir,  with  some  white  pine,  noble  fir  and  silver  fir.  On  the  Cas- 
cade forest  400  acres  of  Douglas  fir  and  some  yellow  pine  were  planted. 
An  average  of  600  seedlings  were  put  in  to  the  acre  and  1200  of  the  yel- 
low pine  to  the  acre.  The  average  cost  per  acre  was  $10.89,  about  $4.50 
higher  than  the  price  paid  in  former  vears. 

An  average  of  a  little  more  than  70  per  cent  oi  the  seedlings  planted 
survive  during  the  year,  the  greatest  loss  being  in  the  tirst  twti  or  three 
months. 
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Zone  Plan  for  San  Francisco 

FOR  a  year  past  the  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Commission  has  had 
under  consideration  the  formulation  of  a  zone  plan  for  that  city.  Mr. 
M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  City  Engineer,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commission  the  facilities  of  his  department  and  assigned  Mr.  R.  S.  Wood- 
ward, of  his  staff,  to  take  charge  of  the  field  work  and  the  preparation  of 
the  necessary  maps.  The  work  involved  a  mass  of  detail.  Every  structure 
in  the  city  had  to  be  visited,  its  present  use  noted,  and  its  construction,  area 
and  height  listed. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Commission  are : 
Mr.  Matt  I.  Sullivan,  president;  Mr.  Frank  I.  Turner,  vice-president;  Mr. 
H.  A.  Mason,  secretary  ;  Mrs.  Abbie  E.  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Paul  Scharrenberg. 

The  adoption  of  any  zone  plan  should  be  supported  by  informed  public 
opinion  and  every  citizen  should  be  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing a  zoning  system  and  comprehend  the  advantages  to  result  therefrom. 

The  necessity  of  a  zone  plan  has  been  concisely  stated  by  Mr.  Herbert 
S.  Swan,  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  zoning  of  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  cities.     Mr.  Swan  writes  on  the  matter  as  follows : 

"Millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  within  the  next  few  years  on  new 
buildings  in  every  growing  city  in  the  United  States.  This  money  may 
just  as  well  be  spent  toward  the  permanent  upbuilding  of  the  community 
as  upon  hit-or-miss,  haphazard  growth  involving  endless  construction, 
demolition  and  reconstruction  without  ever  achieving  any  degree  of  finality. 
It  won't  cost  any  more ;  indeed,  it  will  cost  considerably  less,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  will  produce  a  much  better  city  to  live  in  and  to  do  business  in 
for  generations. 

"The  time  to  zone  our  city  is  now.  Every  year  that  is  allowed  to  elapse 
without  the  adoption  of  zoning  means  that  much  less  zoning  in  the  end. 
Here  is  a  quiet  residential  street  improved  with  private  dwellings.  If  zoned 
now,  this  street  may  be  maintained  for  detached  houses.  Wait  until  next 
year  to  adopt  a  zoning  scheme,  and  the  erection  of  two  or  three  tenements 
will  place  it  in  the  tenement-house  class.  The  erection  of  a  factory  or  a 
garage  may  even  put  it  in  an  industrial  zone.  We  must  have  zoning  to 
protect  what  we  have. 

"Mounting  prices  make  it  increasingly  necessary  to  conserve  the  value  of 
all  buildings,  old  no  less  than  new,  from  premature  and  avoidable  depre- 
ciation. 

"Zoning  expresses  the  idea  of  orderliness  in  commimity  development. 
Just  as  we  have  a  place  for  everything  in  a  well-ordered  home,  so  we 
should  have  a  place  for  everything  in  a  well-ordered  town.  What  should 
we  think  of  a  housewife  who  insisted  on  keeping  her  gas  range  in  the 
parlor  and  her  piano  in  the  kitchen.  Yet  anomalies  like  these  have  become 
commonplace  in  our  community  housekeeping.  In  what  city  can  we  not 
find  gas  tanks  next  to  parks,  garages  next  to  schools,  boiler  shops  next  to 
hospitals,  stables  next  to  churches,  or  funeral  establishments  next  to  dwel- 
ling houses?  What  would  be  considered  insanity  if  practiced  in  the  or- 
dinary house  is  excused  as  an  exercise  of  individual  liberty  when  practiced 
in  the  city  at  large.  And  yet  misplaced  buildings  are  to  be  condemned 
much  more  than  out-of-place  pieces  of  furniture. 

"The  whole  purpose  of  zoning  is  to  encourage  the  erection  of  the  right 
building  in  the  right  place.  It  protects  the  man  who  develops  his  property 
along  proper  lines  against  the  man  who  develops  his  property  along  im- 
proper lines.     Rightly   understood,  zoning  means   the   substitution   of  an 
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economic,_  scientific     efficient    community    program    of    city    building   for 
wasteful,  niefficient,  haphazard  growth." 

In  San  Francisco  there  are  but  few  single  dwelling  sections,  outside  of 
the  residence  tracts,  that  have  been  opened  up  lately  and  have  their  own 
•buildmg  restrictions,  and  these  are  in  constant  danger  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  apartment  house.  The  only  way  that  these  districts  can  be  protected 
IS  by  zoning.  ^ 

The  apartment  house  is,  of  course,  a  necessity  to  the  community  and 
Should  have  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  build.  There  is  a  large  area 
tentatively  zoned  for  the  second  residence  section  which  will  be  given  relief 
from  the  intrusion  of  businesses  and  garages.  The  conducting  of  a  retail 
business  in  a  dwelling  district  is,  of  course,  a  detriment  to  the  adioininc. 
property,  for  as  a  general  rule,  because  of  the  lack  of  business  in  the  dwef- 
ling  section,  the  retail  store  is  not  a  success,  and  eventually  becomes  idle 
thus  being  an  eyesore  to  the  neighborhood. 

The  retail  district  is  going  to  prosper  when  it  is  established  along  the 
mesof  travel  and  business  activity,  and  is  not  retarded  by  the  factorieS  and 
heavier  industries. 

•  "^  V^l^  ^'^^^  industrial  section  the  erection  of  homes  or  tenements  is  per- 
mitted, but  at  the  same  time  the  use  of  a  building  for  anv  trade  or  industry 
that  IS  noxious  or  offensive  by  the  emission  of  odor,  gas,  smoke  or  noises  is 
prohibited.  ' 

_  In  the  heavy  industrial  district  the  only  restriction  is  the  erection  of 
single  or  group  dwellings,  for  most  of  this  land  is  naturally  along  the  water 
front,  on  swamp  lands,  and  on  fiat  ground  where  railroad  facilities  are  avail- 
able, and  It  IS  evident  that  few  people  would  desire  to  have  their  homes  in 
an  environment  having  its  character  fixed  by  stock  yards,  boiler  shops  tan- 
neries, chemical  plants  and  railroad  yards,  etc.  ' 

The  protection  that  is  allowed  other  districts  should  also  be  given  the 
heavy  industrial  district,  and  this  is  given  them  by  the  exclusion  of  dwel- 
lings, for  once  a  number  of  dwellings  are  erected  in  a  heavy  industrial 
district.  It  IS  not  long  before  the  residents  are  clamoring  for  the  abatement 
of  the  supposed  nuisances  which  are  a  necessity  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  illustrations  afford  a  means  by  which  the  reader  may  visualize  the 
process  that  is  now  going  on  in  San  Francisco  under  the  system  that  im- 
poses no  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  property;  that  tamely  acknowledges 
that  a  man  may  do  with  his  own  property  that  which  pleases  him  regardkss 
of  Its  effect  upon  his  neighbors  or  its  results  as  affecting  the  public  welfare 

The  illustrations  are  typical  of  hundreds  of  localities  in  the  city  that 
have  suffered  from  intrusions  of  various  kinds  ;  intrusions  that  have  robbed 
citizens  of  sunlight  and  air;  that  have  destroyed  values  as  completelv  as 
war  could  have  done.  In  fact,  the  present  system  invites  an  insidious  war- 
tare  upon  defenseless  citizens,  permitting  a  selfish  impulse  to  find  expres- 
sion m  an  act  that  deprives  good  citizens  of  that  which  is  theirs  bv  nature 
and  which  the  law  should  protect. 

Time  and  time  again  citizens  have  protested  against  invasions  in  their 
neighborhoods  but  the  officials  have  found  themselves  powerless  to  prevent 
catastrophes  or  aff'ord  relief. 

* 


* 


If  you  can't  laugh  at  the  jokes  of  the  age,  laugh  at  the  age  of  the  jokes 
1  robably  one  joke  in  ten  thousand  makes  people  laugh. 
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How  Automobiles  Hold  Up  Building 

A  REAL  estate  man  quoted  in  The  American  Contractor  says  the  public 
is  bidding  against  itself  in  keeping  up  the  demand  for  luxuries,  especially 
automobiles,  when  there  is  such  acute  need  of  labor  and  materials  for 
building  As  an  instance  of  the  motor  industry's  competition  with  building, 
the  Building  Commission  of  Chicago  is  credited  with  reporting  "that  agents 
of  the  automobile  companies  were  in  touch  with  plate-glass  insurance  people 
and  were  getting  broken  plate-glass  windows,  and  that  they  were  buying 
abandoned  mirrors  from  bar-rooms,  and  that  the  aiitomobile  people  had  also 
bought  two  large  plate-glass  plants."    The  real  estate  authority  continues : 

The  demand  for  sheet  steel  by  the  automobile  industry  has  been  so  great  that 
it  has  handicapped  expanded  metal-lath  business  and  the  price  of  wood  lath  has 
gone  up  from  $3.50  to  $23.  It  is  said  that  almost  the  entire  year's  available  supply 
of  six-inch  pipe  has  alreadv  been  bought  by  the  automobile  industry.  Labor, 
which  formerly  worked  in  the  cement  quarries  in  Bay  City,  Mich.,  in  the  summer 
and  in  the  lumber-camps  in  the  winter,  has  gone  to  the  automobile  industry  in 
Detroit  One  automobile  concern  alone  is  handling  ten  cars  a  day  of  freight  mto 
Chicago,  while  the  building  industry  cannot  get  roofing  material  through  to  roof  buildings 
partly  constructed. 

One  automobile  concern  alone  has  $100,000,000  worth  of  building  construction 
on  hand  and,  while  not  deterred  by  the  cost  of  construction,  has  been  obliged  to 
abandon' part  of  its  program  because  it  was  found  that  one  of  its  projects  was  draw- 
ing labor,  material,  and  capital  from  the  other. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  composite  index  figure  on  building  materials  has 
gone  up  eighty-four  points  during  the  last  year,  which  is  an  increase  equal  to  the 
increase  during  the  entire  five  years  of  the  war.  From  a  basis  of  one  hundred  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  it  increased  to  84  per  cent,  above  pre-war  levels  in  November, 
1918,  remaining  at  that  level  until  March,  1919,  and  it  now  stands  at  168  per  cent, 
above  pre-war  levels. 

While  this  is  likely  to  fall  in  sympathy  with  any  reaction  in  general  business  and 
the  cessation  of  the  purchase  of  luxuries,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  will 
fall  below  the  level  of  last  March,  particularly  if  freight-rates  are  to  be  increased. 
It  is  reported  that  in  order  to  pav  Sy^  per  cent,  on  the  capitalization  of  the  rail- 
roads frei<^ht  rates  will  have  to  be  almost  doubled.  Freight  on  building  materials 
has  already  been  increased  50  per  cent.,  and  if  it  is  now  doubled  that  construction 
industry  will  be  compelled  to  pay  $3  for  freight  compared  with  $1  which  it  paid  in 
June,  1918,  and  this  will  be  a  very  large  factor  in  keeping  up  the  price  of  building 
materials. 

* 
*  * 

Improvement  in  Lighting  Conditions 

The  general  manager  of  the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories,  Mr.  Pres- 
ton S  Miller,  noting  the  statement  bv  Mr.  R.  E.  Simpson  of  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Company  that  in  1910  23.8  per  cent  of  accident  claims  m  indus- 
trial 'establishments  were  due  to  improper  or  inadequate  illumination, 
remarks : 

"Mr.  Simpson  states  that  improvement  in  lighting  conditions  since  1910 
has  unquestionably  reduced  that  proportion,  but  he  feels  it  safe  to  estimate 
that  18  per  cent  of  our  industrial  accidents  today  are  due  to  ineffective 
lighting.  On  that  basis  he  calculates  that  the  services  of  108,000  men  for  one 
year  are  lost  annually  because  the  illumination  provided  is  not  adequate 
for  safety.  When  we  think  of  the  services  of  108,000  men  per  year,  we  im- 
mediately see  how  important  a  matter  that  becomes  in  economic  and  pro- 
ductive significance. — Safety  Engineering. 
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WESTERN  PACIFIC  DEPOT,  SACRAMENTO 
Willis  Polk  &  Company,  Architects 


Spanish  Mission  Architecture  in  Railway  Passenger 

Stations 

By  NORMAN  M.  STINEMAN,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

CLASSIC  architecture  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  the 
design  of  monumental  railway  passenger  stations  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  United  States.  For  the  smaller  stations  no  predominant  style 
has  yet  been  adopted  over  the  entire  country;  but  in  California  and  the 
Southwest  the  tendency  has  grown  strongly  toward  the  Spanish  Mission 
type,  with  concrete  and  stucco  as  the  materials  in  which  the  architect  can 
best  express  himself. 

_    To  understand  the  adaptability  of  concrete  and  stucco  to  Spanish  Mis- 
sion architecture,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  origin  and  the  character- 
istics of  this_  style.     When  the  Spanish  missonaries  entered  California  by 
way  of  Mexico,  they  were  unaccompanied  by  architects  or  artisans      In 
the   construction    of   their   missions   they   had    to    depend    upon    unskilled 
Indian    labor,   who    utilized    available    material    and    worked    with    simple 
tools.      Walls    were    constructed    of    adobe    brick,    covered    with    plaster 
ihe    missionaries    quite    naturally   desired    to    follow    the    style   of   archi- 
tecture familiar  to  them  in  Spain  and  Mexico,  but  because  of  the  restric- 
tions_  under   which   they   labored,   they   were   forced    to    modify    the    true 
Spanish   architecture   in   the   direction   of  simplicity.      The   characteristics 
of  the  Mission  architecture  thus  developed  are  found  in  the  low    spread- 
ing buildings,  built   in   the   form   of   a   quadrangle   around   a   large   inner 
court;    large,    plain    wall    spaces;    plain,    semi-circular    arches    devoid    of 
mouldings ;   low-pitched,    tile-covered    roofs   witJi   wide,   projecting   eaves 
and  gable  ends;  belfries  formed  by  the  continuation  of  the  walls  above 
the  roof  and  pierced  by  small  arched  openings  to  support  the  bells ;  turned 
wooden   grilles   on   exposed   first-story   windows   instead   of   the    wrouo-ht 
iron    grilles    more    commonly    used    in    Spain ;   inner   courts    bordered  %y 
cloisters    and    arcades;    and    the    entire    absence    of    elaborate    decoration 
Simplicity  was  the  key-note  of  this  style,  and  Nature  soon  supplied  the 
needed  decoration  m  a  most  befitting  manner  by  covering  the  Avails  and 
grounds  with  luxuriant  vines,  trees  and  shrubs. 
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PASSENGER   STATION,   DAVIS,    CALIFORNIA 
Engineering  Department,   Southern   Pacific   Company,  Architects 


PASSENGER  STATION,  VISALIA,  CALIFORNIA 

Engineering  Department,  Southern  Pacific  Company,  Architects 
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PASSENGER   STATION,   MODESTO,   CALIFORNIA 
Engineering  Department,   Southern   Pacific   Company,   Architects 


PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  DEPOT,  WEST   l;F.RKKLE^'.   CALIFOKXIA 
Engineering   Department,    Southern    Pacific   Company,   Architects 
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SANTA  FE  PASSENGER  STATION,  STOCKTON 

Concrete  and  stucco,  like  the  plaster  formerly  used,  are  plastic 
materials  and,  therefore,  well  adapted  to  the  Mission  style  of  architecture. 
This  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  use  of  concrete  and 
stucco  in  architecture  has  advanced  further  in  California  and  the  South- 
west than  in  other  sections  of  this  country.  The  extensive  use  of  these 
materials  in  buildings  designed  after  the  Mission  style  trained  architects 
and  artisans  in  their  use  and  led  to  their  adoption  where  other  types  of 
architecture  were  involved. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Spanish  Mission  style  has  found  favor 
with  architects  for  small  and  medium-sized  railway  passenger  stations. 
The  facilities  required  in  such  buildings  are  nearly  all  placed  on  the  main 
floor,  necessitating  a  low  building  covering  considerable  ground  area. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  Spanish  Mission  archi- 
tecture. The  series  of  arches,  or  arcades,  another  prominent  character- 
istic, provide  ample  means  for  the  passage  of  large  numbers  of  people  to 
and  from  the  building  and  the  trains.  The  wide  projecting  eaves  furnish 
additional  shelter  from  sun  and  rain.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  simplicity  of 
the  design  and  ease  of  construction  insure  moderate  first  cost. 

Considering  further  that  concrete  construction  produces  a  permanent, 
fireproof  structure,  low  in  maintenance,  repair  and  insurance  charges  and 
immune  against  decay,  the  fortunate  combination  of  material  and  style 
becomes  at  once  apparent. 

Some  concrete  examples  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
The  Atcheson,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  station  at  Stockton  is  typical  of  the 
Spanish  Mission  style  in  its  spreading  outline,  low-pitched  tile  roof,  ^yide 
eaves,  gable  ends  and  plain  semi-circular  arches.  Only  in  some  minor 
detail's  does  it  deviate  from  the  Spanish  Mission  style.  The  station  at 
Visalia,  California,  has  the  semi-circular  arch  openings  and  tile  roof 
of  the  Spanish  Mission.  The  large  rectangular  openings  are  logical 
modifications  in  recognition  of  modern  construction  methods.  The  small 
Western  Pacific  station  at  Nineteenth  and  K  streets,  Sacramento,  stands 
in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  stereotyped  small  stations  too  frequently  found 
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in  this  country  and  Canada.  The  few  elliptical  arches  and  several  less 
important  details  are  deviations  from  the  Mission  style.  The  Santa  Fe 
station  at  San  Bernardino  shovi^s  the  Moorish  influence  in  Spanish  and 
Spanish  Mission  architecture.  ^ 

These  iew  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  adaptability  of  con- 
crete and  stucco  to  Spanish  Mission  architecture.  If  such  a  building  is  to 
be  a  complete  success,  the  architect  must  understand  his  materials;  he 
must  knoM^  the  characteristics  of  the  Mission  style  and  the  reasons  for 
them,  and  he  must  adjust  the  material  and  the  style  to  the  practical  pur- 
poses for  v^hich  the  building  is  intended. 

* 
*  * 

Co-operative  Plan  Solves  High  Rent  Problem 

FOR  many  families  seeking  apartments  and  for  corporations  requiring  in- 
creased office  space  to  provide  for  business  expansion,  the  co-operative 
plan  of  mortgage-free  real  estate  ownership  has  helped  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  soaring  rents. 

Present  conditions  in  the  money  market  make  it  practically  impossible 
to  finance  large  building  operations  except  on  the  co-operative  plan.  This 
method  has  worked  out  successfully  in  the  building  and  ownership  of 
numerous  apartment  house  dwellings  in  New  York  City  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Under  the  co-operative  ownership  plan,  a  group  of  occupants,  owning 
stock  in  a  corporation  and  occupying  space  in  the  corporation's  building, 
set  aside  a  portion  of  the  space  for  renting.  The  income  from  that  part  of 
the  building  not  occupied  by  the  stockholders  is  sufficient  to  afford  a  sur- 
plus over  all  operating  expenses,  insurance,  and  taxes. 

When  the  corporation  is  organized,  the  stockholders  purchase  their 
space  by  paying  a  certain  number  of  year's  rent  in  advance.  These  pay- 
ments defray  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  building  without  dependence 
on  the  usual  form  of  real  estate  mortgage.  Figuring  interest  on  his  orig- 
inal investment  at  6%  and  allowing  2%  for  amortization,  the  tenant  owner 
will  be  able  within  approximately  ten  years  to  eliminate  rent  from  the  list 
of  his  annual  fixed  expenses.  In  addition  to  the  saving  in  rent  waste  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  the  stockholder  owns  his  office  or  his  apartment,  a 
tangible  asset  in  itself. 

The  actuary  of  one  of  the  large  life  insurance  companies  in  New  York 
has  computed  that  a  corporation  purchasing  under  the  co-operative  plan 
office  space  renting  for  $50,000  a  year — the  purchase  price  being  $350,000, 
the  equivalent  of  seven  years'  rent — will  be  able  to  save  $1,116,606  in  twenty 
years.  It  is  possible  for  this  same  corporation  to  amortize  its  investment  of 
$350,000  in  9>^  years  and  then  save  $766,066  in  rent  waste  over  the  balance 
of  a  twenty  year  period. 

* 

Starting  with  a  Little  Vacation 

"I  need  a  good  office  boy,"  said  the  manufacturer's  agent,  to  the  youthful 
applicant  for  a  situation. 

"What  does  the  job  pay,  mister?" 

"You'll  get  $5  a  week  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  $9  a  week  after  that." 

"Well,"  replied  the  boy,  "I'll   start  working  for  yon  the  third  week." 

Exchange. 
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Economic  Features  of  Architecture 

By  G.  C.  FIELD,  Architect,  Seattle,  Wash. 

THE  greater  part  of  an  architect's  work  is  made  up  of  a  complex 
function  which  involves  a  high  technical  art  in  combination  with  an 
economic  science.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  money  spent 
under  his  direction  is  used  for  purely  artistic  purposes.  The  success  or 
failure  of  the  majority  of  his  work  depends  more  upon  its  economic 
features  than  upon  the  purely  architectural. 

The  architect's  employer  only  realizes  in  a  vague  way  that  there  is  a 
certain  value  to  the  purely  architectural  features  of  the  building,  but  few 
realize  to  what  extent  these  features  are  carried  throughout  the  entire 
development  of  a  building's  plans,  and  few  owners  realize,  unless  they 
have  come  in  contact  with  highly  trained  architects,  the  great  fund  of  in- 
formation and  deep  study  which  they  can  give  upon  the  economic  side 
of  any  building  project. 

There  are  two  principal  theoretical  requirements  applicable  to  all 
modern  buildings.  First:  That  they  shall  be  in  harmony  with  their  sur- 
roundings. Second :  That  their  cost  shall  bear  a  proper  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  land  upon  which  they  are  built. 

To  speak  of  the  purely  architectural  embellishments  of  a  building,  if 
we  consider  for  a  moment  two  buildings  of  equal  accommodations,  con- 
veniences, and  equally  desirably  located,  if  such  were  possible,  one  of 
them  without  architectural  treatment  and  the  other  of  good  architectural 
design,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  second  one  would  earn  inore 
upon  the  investment  than  the  first  one,  which  is  lacking  in  ornament. 
The  architect  of  commercial  and  industrial  buildings  of  today  has  in  his 
possession  as  large  a  stock  of  classified  and  correlated  facts  pertaining  to 
the  economic  phases  of  construction  as  he  has  upon  the  artistic  part  of 
his  problems.  It  is  of  these  economic  facts  that  T  wish  to  speak  a 
moment.  The  client  can  receive  advice  at  the  inception  of  a  building 
upon  such  subjects  as:  The  proper  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a  building  to 
the  value  of  land  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  it.  The  owner  may 
propose  to  erect  a  building  which  may  be  too  costly  for  the  site,  by 
reason  of  the  use  of  too  costly  materials  or  form  of  construction,  raising 
the  cost  of  accommodations  above  the  average,  or  he  may  propose  to 
erect  what  is  termed  a  misplaced  building.  That  is  one  which  is  out  of 
harmony,  or  unsuited  to  its  surroundings.  This  is  frequently  done 
through  being  erected  in  advance  of  the  requirements  of  a  neighborhood, 
though  in  the  general  line  of  growth  it  may  become,  in  time,  a  proper 
type.  Mistakes  of  this  kind  are  a  serious  source  of  loss  of  capital  in 
investments,  and  are  very  grave  mistakes  in  growing  cities,  on  account 
of  the  competition  of  later  buildings. 

The  architect  will  advise  his  client  upon  the  commercial  life  of  a 
building,  which  may  be  quite  a  diiTerent  period  of  time  from  the 
structural  life.  The  structural  life  of  a  building  may  be  terminated  in  any 
one  of  three  ways:  By  natural  decay,  by  destruction  by  fire  or  earth- 
quake, or  by  the  removal  of  the  building.  A  building  of  which  the 
structural  life  is  far  from  terminated,  reaches  the  limit  of  its  commercial 
life  when  it  becomes,  through  change  and  character  of  its  location,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  unfitted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected,  or 
is  unable  to  earn  a  proper  return  on  the  land  on  which  it  stands. 

The  ov/nership  of  property  appeals  to  many  people,  because  it  is  some- 
thing tangible,   that   they   can   see,   and    understand,   thus    dififering   from 
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securities,  such  as  stocks  and  bonds,  the  value  of  which  is  difficult  to 
grasp,  causing  many  people  to  prefer  to  invest  in  something  which  cannot 
entirely  disappear,  even  though  it  may  show  a  diminishing  return  upon 
the  investment. 

There  are  a  number  of  external  factors  influencing  the  commercial 
value  of  buildings,  and  these  must  be  studied  and  given  careful  considera- 
tion in  the  development  of  a  building  project;  the  surrounding  buildings, 
accessibility  of  the  site,  approach,  transportation  and  topography,  com- 
parative value  of  the  location  of  the  entrances,  width  of  the  streets  in 
addition  to  which,  the  possible  different  occupancies  or  utilizations  of 
the  building  during  its  commercial  life  must  be  considered,  and  as  the 
project  approaches  its  more  complete  development,  the  operating  equip- 
ment must  be  given  considerable  study,  and  the  returns  from  the  rentable 
parts  of  the  building,  being  that  which  the  entire  investment  is  based 
upon,  needs  greater  consideration  than  any  other  feature  of  the  building. 
The  result  of  consideration  of  cost  of  the  various  kinds  of  materials,  the 
different  forms  of  service  and  operating  equipment,  and  the  general  archi- 
tectural treatment  in  planning  of  a  building  is  a  compromise  of  conflicting 
requirements,  and  the  most  successful  is  therefore  that  which  sacrifices 
the  requirements  of  lesser  importance  in  favor  of  those  of  more  import. 

Owners  can  receive  advice  upon  such  subjects  as  the  best  types  of 
construction  for  various  manufacturing  processes,  relative  cost  of  fire 
and  other  forms  of  insurance  for  different  types  of  construction  and  the 
rnunicipal  and  insurance  requirements  pertaining  to  the  safeguarding  of 
life  and  property. 

The  owner  who  understands  the  value  of  an  architect's  service  makes 
constant  reference  to  him  for  opinions  and  advice  upon  a  multitude  of 
subjects,  pertaining  not  only  to  the  construction,  but  to  the  operating 
equipment  of  the  building.  Improvements  of  service  and  structural 
features  can  be  suggested,  insurance  appraisals  given,  and  many  other 
forms  of  service  rendered,  of  which  many  owners  fail  to  take  advantage. 
— Pacific  Builder  and  Engineer. 

Adobe  Houses  to  Cut  Building  Costs? 

ADOBE,  the  oldest  known  building  material  in  Southern  California,  is 
due  for  a  revival,  according  to  Mr.  John  W.  Chard,  Santa  Barbara 
architect.  He  asserts  that  if  properly  prepared  this  native  material 
can  be  used  to  very  considerably  cut  the  cost  of  building. 

"Experiments,"  says  Mr.  Chard,  "have  shown  that  adobe  is  the  least 
affected  by  changes  of  temperature  among  all  the  building  materials. 
Tests  show  that  adobe  bricks  register  no  more  than  six  degrees  differ- 
ence between  February  cold  and  extreme  September  heat.  As  a  building 
material  it  is  far  stronger  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  develops  a  com- 
pressive strength  as  high  as  400  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

"The  proper  plaster  protection  will  insure  an  adobe  wall  against  de- 
terioration. Hard  cement  plaster  thoroughly  anchored  into  the  walls  and 
treated  with  an  all-mineral  waterproofing  compound  will  give  adobe  walls 
great  durability. 

"Adobe  is  wet  soil  mixed  with  straw,  cast  into  molds  of  required  size 
and  left  to  dry  in  the  sun.  As  a  building  material  adobe  is  everlasting, 
soundproof,  nonconductive  and  fireproof,  always  of  normal  temperature, 
and  is  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter." 
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The  Specification  Writer  and  Manufacturers' 

Literature     ' 

By  LOUIS  R.  HOLSKE,   in   Pencil   Points* 

THE  question,  "In  what  form  would  the  specification  writers  in  archi- 
tects' offices  prefer  to  have  on  file  data  from  manufacturers  regarding 
materials  and  equipment?"  is  one  that  is  important  to  every  architect 
and  specification  writer,  as  well  as  to  every  manufacturer  of  building- 
material  and  equipment.  That  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  answered 
is  strange,  in  view  of  its  importance. 

At  present,  though  specification  writers  endeavor  to  keep  files  of  in- 
formation issued  by  manufacturers,  these  files  fall  far  short  of  being  what 
they  should  be,  for  they  are  incomplete,  inconvenient  to  refer  to,  and  are 
very  often  lacking  in  the  kind  of  data  needed  in  preparing  specifications. 

It  would  seem  desirable  that  all  such  printed  matter  should  be  of  a 
size  to  permit  its  being  placed  in  a  letter  file  of  standard  size,  that  is,  not 
larger  than  8^/2  in.  x  11  in.  It  should  not  be  unduly  bulky  or  inconvenient 
to  handle. 

Brochures,  portfolios,  and  other  elaborately  gotten  up  pieces  of  printed 
matter  on  heavy  paper  with  excessively  wide  margins,  large  type  and 
showy  illustrations  occupy  more  space  and  are  more  difficult  to  keep  in 
order  than  the  information  they  contain  usually  warrants.  This  elaborate 
presentation  may  be  right  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  layman,  it  may 
make  a  selling  appeal  to  the  prospective  home  OAvner,  but  it  is  not  what 
the  specification  writer  wants  to  put  into  his  files. 

Much  of  the  matter  issued  by  manufacturers  contains  too  much 
"selling  talk."  Pictures  of  buildings  in  which  the  materials  or  equipment 
have  been  used,  photographs  of  the  plant  and  of  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion may  not  be  without  interest,  but  they  should  have  no  place  in  a 
catalogue  intended  for  filing  by  the  specification  writer.  They  encumber 
his  files  and  the  catalogue  is  likely  to  be  discarded.  The  data  needed 
should  be  compactly  presented,  the  catalogue  or  leaflet  should  not  only 
be  of  such  size  that  it  will  go  into  the  file,  but  it  should  take  as  little 
space  as  possible.  The  matter  it  contains  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
information  wanted  can  be  found  quickly. 

Specifications  issued  by  manufacturers  are  seldom  usable  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  because  they  are,  as  a  rule,  written  very  closely  about  the 
manufacturer's  product — if  broader  in  character  and  better  written  they 
might  be  helpful.  Picking  out  a  bit  of  information  here  and  there  from  a 
mass  of  useless  material  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  it  would  be 
much  better  if  the  needed  data  were  concisely  stated  and  well  tabulated 
or  indexed. 

Aside  from  the  faults  in  shape,  size  and  makeup  of  much  of  the  printed 
matter  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  data  in  it,  there  is  an  even  more 
serious  fault  in  the  majority  of  cases,  namely,  the  lack  of  much  of  the 
data  needed.  In  addition  to  the  dimensions  required  in  providing  space 
for  an  article  of  equipment,  for  instance,  there  should  be  measurements 
that  will  locate  the  article  in  connection  with  other  work. 

Full  and  complete  data  regarding  the  manufacturer's  product  should 
be  given  and  it  would  be  very  helpful  in  many  cases  if  there  were  brief 
notes  on  the  correct  practice  in  installing,  or  applying  or  employing  the 

*  Mr.   Holske   is   in    charee   of  the   preparation    of   specifications    in   the   organization    of   McKim,    Mead 
&  White,  architects,   New   York  City. 
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equipment  or  material,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  rektion  to  the  building  itself 
or  other  equipment.  For  instance,  the  catalogue  of  a  manufacturer  of 
green  houses  might  well  state  the  usual  height  of  the  brick  walls  of  such 
structures  above  the  finished  floor  in  addition  to  showing  sections  of  the 
bars  and  giving  the  other  details  which  are  not  usually  included. 

If  manufacturers,  who  naturally  wish  to  have  data  on  their  products  in 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  write  specifications,  and  architects  and  specifi- 
cation writers  can  be  brought  together  in  a  discussion  of  this  subject, 
much  can  be  done  to  clear  up  this  matter. 

It  is  hoped  that  architects,  specification  writers  and  manufacturers 
will  help  in  this  discussion,  giving  any  suggestions  or  thoughts  they  may 
believe  will  be  helpful — the  invitation  is  general,  as  will  be  the  benefit  from 
this  discussion. 

Increased  Lumber  Freight  Rates  Make  Slight  Differ- 
ence in  Home  Building 

THE  increase  in  railroad  freight  rates  authorized  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  added  only  slightly  to  the  value  of  lum- 
ber to  the  consumer  and  the  home  builder.  The  increase  varies  for 
different  regions  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  average  approximately 
33V3  per  cent  so  far  as  lumber  is  concerned.  That  means  the  addition 
of  one-third  to  the  cost  of  transportation,  but  since  such  expense  is  but  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  total  value  of  lumber  which  goes  into  a  house 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  will  materially  afifect  the  building  of  homes. 
Lumber  weighs  anywhere  from  2,000  to  3,500  pounds  per  thousand 
feet,  according  to  the  kind  of  wood  and  its  degree  of  dryness.  Much  of 
the  yellow  pine  coming  into  Chicago  takes  a  rate  of  32;^  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  so,  in  the  case  of  lumber  weighing,  say,  2,800  pounds  per 
thousand  feet,  the  transportation  cost  amounts  to  $9.10  per  thousand. 
Douglas  fir  shipped  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  Chicago  is  hauled  by 
the  railroads  at  a  charge  of  60  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  so  that  the 
freight  charges  on  a  thousand  feet  of  Douglas  fir  weighing,  say  2,500 
pounds,  would  amount  to  $15.  An  increase  of  ^^^/.^  per  cent  in  the  freight 
rate  means  adding  about  $3  to  the  cost  of  transporting  yellow  pine  from 
the  South  to  Chicago  and  $5  to  the  cost  of  Douglas  fir  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  points  to  Chicago. 

With  yellow  pine  lumber  selling  at  $70  per  thousand  feet  the  old  rate 
of  transportation  of  $9.10  per  thousand  feet  formed  13  per  cent  of  the 
total  value.  Under  the  new  rate  the  cost  of  the  railroad  haul  will  be 
about  17  per  cent  of  the  value.  In  the  case  of  Douglas  fir  selling  in 
Chicago  at  $70  per  thousand  feet  the  old  freight  charges  formed  21  per 
cent  of  the  value,  while  under  the  increased  rate  the  freight  haul  will 
form  29  per  cent. 

The  figures  given  apply  to  Chicago  only,  but  they  are  illustrative  in  a 
general  way  to  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  man  who  is  going  to 
build  himself  a  home  and  who  may  use  a  total  of  twenty  thousand  feet 
of  lumber  in  its  construction,  is  not  going  to  let  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  lumber  due  to  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  deter  him 
from  carrying  out  his  purpose.  The  added  investment  on  twenty  thou- 
sand feet  of  lumber  would  mean  to  the  man   in   Chicago  buying  yellow 
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pine  but  $60.  On  a  house  costing  $5,000  to  build  the  increase  of  $60 
amounts  to  1.2  per  cent.  Lumbermen  generally  do  not  believe  that  the 
home  building  movement  of  the  country  will  lag  by  reason  of  the  slight 
increase  in  the  investment  due  to  the  coming  advance  in  the  cost  of 
hauling  building  materials.  Railroad  economists  insist  that  the  higher 
revenues  granted  will  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  railroads  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  assist  in  minimizing  transportation  costs  by  cutting  out  the 
waste  of  delays,  insufftcient  and  poor  equipment,  and  losses  incident  to 
poor  service. 

* 


The  Hardwood  Lumber  Situation 

There  are  two  important  factors  which  make  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  pres- 
ent hardwood  lumber  market.  On  one  side,  stocks  at  mill  points  are  still  way 
below  the  normal  supply.  There  exists  a  real  scarcity  of  hardwoods.  Labor 
conditions  continue  abnormal,  labor  demanding  as  high  a  wage  as  ever  for 
production.  On  the  face,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  sudden  drop  in 
price  is  an  artificial  one — for  the  time  being,  at  least,  superinduced  by  the  fact 
that  the  real  big  buyers  of  hardwoods,  such  as  furniture  and  automobile  fac- 
tories, have  slackened  up  considerably. 

As  long  as  the  big  buyeres  avoid  the  market,  prices  wih  fluctuate  consider- 
ably. The  present  crop  can  be  attributed  to  this  cause  more  than  to  any  other 
factor.    How  long  it  will  obtain  is  difficult  to  predict. 

It  is  not  improbable,  said  a  San  Francisco  dealer,  that  we  may  see  prices  go. 
up  again  suddenly,  should  the  big  buyers  resume  activities  on  a  larger  scale. 
Meantime,  it  is  curious  to  note  how  some  items  are  afifected  more  than  others. 
For  instance,  Northern  woods,  such  as  maple,  have  not  gone  down  in  price,, 
whereas  Southern  woods,  particularly  plain  oak,  quartered  oak  and  gum,  show 
a  decided  fall.  Within  the  last  thirty  days  quartered  oak  has  gone  down  $70.00' 
per  1000  feet,  and  plain  oak  $20.00  per  1000.  Southern  red  gum  has  been  re- 
duced $40.00  per  1000,  while  maple  flooring  advanced  a  few  days  ago  $10.00' 
per  1000. 

*  * 

To  Distinguish  Mahogany  and  Walnut  from  Red  Gumi 

IN  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  cabinets  a  great  deal  of  red  gum  is 
used  as  an  imitation  of  mahogany  or  Circassian  walnut.  When  red 
gum  is  properly  finished,  it  can  be  made  to  look  so  much  like  either  of 
these  woods  that  only  by  very  careful  observation  can  the  true  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  substitute.  There  is  a  very  distinct  difference,  how- 
ever, between  red  gum  and  mahogany  or  walnut.  This  difference  lies  in 
the  size  of  the  pores. 

In  mahogany,  Circassian  walnut  and  black  walnut  the  pores  are  so 
large  that  they  can  be  seen  very  distinctly  on  a  smoothly-cut  surface  of 
the  end  grain,  where  they  appear  as  minute  openings  smaller  than  pin 
holes  but  visible  without  magnification.  On  surfaced  faces  the  pores  appear 
as  fine  grooves,  running  parallel  with  the  grain.  They  are  even  visible- 
through  the  varnish,  appearing  as  dark  lines. 

In  red  gum  the  pores  are  much  smaller  and  can  be  seen  only  with  a. 
magnifying  glass. 
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How  the  Seattle  Plan  for  Prevention  of  Labor 
Troubles  Has  Worked 

By  F.  R.  SINGLETON,  in  Engineering  and  Contracting 

SEATTLE  today  is  practically  a  strikeless  city. 
Several  months  ago  the  story  of  how  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Seattle  had  broken  the  domination  of  radicals  over  the  industries  of 
that  city,  by  a  firm  and  successful  stand  for  the  open  shop,  was  published 
broadcast  throughout  the  United  States.  The  employers  of  Seattle, 
banded  together  in  the  Associated  Industries,  declared  their  independence 
of  restrictive  union  rule ;  stood  for  their  right  to  hire  their  own  men  and 
the  right  of  the  employes  to  work,  regardless  of  membership  or  lack  of 
membership  in  a  union ;  and  established  those  rights  by  defeating  a  series 
of  strikes  to  enforce  unreasonable  demands. 

Back  of  this  stand  of  the  united  employers  of  Seattle  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  radical  labor  leaders  had  planned  to  practically  take  over 
the  industries  of  Seattle  and  operate  them,  ostensibly  in  the'  interest  of 
organized  labor.  Accordingly  it  was  a  fight  for  the  perpetuation  of  in- 
dustrial freedom  in  Seattle  in  which  the  whole  United  States  was  inter- 
ested. 

The  story  of  the  methods  followed  by  the  Associated  Industries  in 
defeating  strikes  and  establishing  the  open  shop;  of  the  broadsides  and 
other  publicity  in  the  daily  newspapers  to  win  pubhc  sentiment  over  to 
the  "American  Plan"  of  industry;  of  other  phases  of  the  struggle  in  which 
employers  stood  steadfast  with  unbroken  ranks  in  the  face  of  efforts  to 
close  their  plants,  was  read  with  sympathetic  interest  by  employers 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  Seattle  plan  of  open  shop  cam- 
paign has  been  adopted  in  several  notable  instances  since  that  time. 

Naturally,  the  question  has  arisen  in  many  minds :  Will  the  Seattle 
plan  endure?  Will  results  be  permanent  and  justify  the  struggle  and 
expense  entailed  in  putting  it  over? 

Events  of  the  past  six  months  in  Seattle  justify  answering  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  While  many  sections  of  this  country  are  still 
troubled  with  destructive  strikes  and  interference  with  production,  Seattle 
today  is  free  from  strikes,  harmony  between  employes  and  employers  is 
on  the  increase,  and  the  open  shop  has  been  established  in  every  industry 
in  which  a  strike  has  occurred. 

When  the  story  of  Seattle's  struggle  to  throw  off  the  radical  yoke  was 
published,  strikes  in  the  building  trades,  the  cleaning  and  dyeing  and 
some  minor  industries,  had  been  won,  and  the  community  thoroughlv 
converted  to  the  open  shop  idea,  but  several  other  strikes  were  still  in 
progress,  leaving  the  ultimate  outcome  in  doubt.  Since  that  time  the 
employers  have  won  out  against  the  printers,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
powerful  unions  in  Seattle  ;  against  the  tailors  and  several  other  unions 
which  saw  fit  to  strike.  Since  August,  1919,  every  strike  has  been  won 
completely  by  the  employers  and  the  open  shop  substituted  for  radical 
union  domination. 

Following  a  winter  of  comparative  peace,  radical  union  leadership 
attempted  to  force  the  issue  again  in  the  spring,  in  the  hope  of  breaking 
the  open  shop  movement.  Attempts  to  force  a  new  agreement  with 
burdensome  conditions  on  the  baking  industry  late  in  April  resulted  in  an 
open  shop  declaration  by  the  master  bakers,  and  a  new  strike  which  the 
employers  won  in  short  order.     An  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  call  out 
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the  workers  in  the  building  trades  on  May  1,  which  amounted  to  nothing, 
for  the  building  trades  workers  had  their  fill  of  strike  last  year.  The  de- 
feat of  the  building  trades  strike,  which  lasted  from  August  to  November, 
1919,  was  the  first  important  victory  of  the  Associated  Industries  and  the 
occasion  of  the  first  open  shop  declaration.  Since  that  victory,  things 
have  progressed  in  the  building  trades,  accompanied  by  increased  produc- 
tion. The  majority  of  the  union  workers  had  accepted  open  shop  condi- 
tions. They  did  not  wish  to  go  through  another  period  of  enforced 
idleness  and  so  the  efforts  of  union  leaders  to  bring  on  another  strike  and 
overthrow  the  open  shop  were  fruitless. 

The  most  striking  example  of  Seattle's  freedom  from  the  old-time 
radical  domination,  however,  occurred  on  the  Seattle  water  front.  During 
the  war,  the  local  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association  got  a 
stranglehold  on  water  front  employment.  Employers  had  practically 
nothing  to  say  about  the  hiring  of  men,  gangs  of  longshoremen  and 
truckers  being  furnished  by  the  union  from  the  union  list  at  the  union 
hall.  Although  Seattle  is  a  busy  port,  the  union  contained  about  twice  as 
many  men  as  there  was  full  employment  for.  As  a  result,  the  work  was 
often  stretched  out  sufficiently  to  give  a  satisfactory  measure  of  employ- 
ment to  all  and  the  cost  of  handling  cargo  became  inordinately  high. 
Last  fall,  the  employers  succeeded  in  reaching  a  new  agreement  which 
abolished  the  list  system,  but  early  in  May  the  I.  L.  A.  served  peremp- 
tory notice  on  employers  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Hst  system, 
thereby  breaking  the  clause  of  their  agreement  requiring  thirty  days' 
notice  of  termination. 

There  is  a  large  radical  element  in  the  Seattle  local  of  the  I.  L.  A.  In 
fact,  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  last  strongholds  of  radicalism,  and  a 
test  of  strength  had  been  postponed  as  long  as  practicable  by  the  em- 
ployers, but  the  course  of  the  union  left  no  alternative  but  to  declare 
open  shop  and  fight  it  out.  That  action  was  taken  by  the  employers.  A 
surprising  number  of  men  responded  to  advertisements  of  work  under  the 
open  shop.  Within  two  weeks,  work  reached  normal  on  the  Seattle  water 
front,  and  the  I.  L.  A.  declared  the  strike  off  under  orders  from  the  inter- 
national officers  who  had  refused  to  sanction  the  strike.  As  a  result, 
there  is  a  surplus  of  1,000  to  1,500  men  on  the  water  front  who  will 
eventually  have  to  find  other  work,  for  the  employers  are  giving  practi- 
cally continuous  employment  to  those  who  helped  them  out  during  the 
strike,  and  who  wish  to  remain  at  work.  Also  the  conservative  element 
of  the  union  has  broken  away  from  the  radical  leadership  and  is  applying 
for  a  charter  for  a  new  local. 

Also,  Seattle  escaped  any  interruption  of  freight  service.  While  rail- 
way workers  were  striking  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  the  railway 
workers  and  switchmen  refused  to  go  out.  even  in  sympathy  with  the 
longshoremen. 

The  Associated  Industries  has  just  held  its  second  annual  election. 
In  one  year  of  work  it  has  changed  Seattle  from  a  radical-ridden  and 
strike-disturbed  city  to  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and  productive  cities, 
from  the  commercial  and  industrial  standpoint,  in  the  United  States.  The 
defeat  of  the  radicals  has  driven  some  thousands  of  them  from  the  city, 
and  Seattle  is  no  longer  the  stronghold  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  a  hotbed  of 
soviet  conspiracy. 

Yes,  the  Seattle  plan  has  proved  a  success.  The  Associated  Industries, 
after  an  eventful  year,  is  stronger  in  membership,  finance  and  influence 
than  ever  before.     It  has  followed  consistently  the  declaration  of  a  square 
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deal  for  the  employes.  In  spite  of  the  surplus  of  labor  that  has  existed 
for  several  months  with  the  decadence  of  the  shipyards,  its  members  have 
lived  up  to  their  pledge  that  wages  would  not  be  reduced  until  living  costs 
receded.  In  some  instances  wages  have  been  increased  without  any 
requests  being  made  by  the  employes. 

Seattle  union  men  are  not  discriminated  against  in  the  operation  of  the 
open  shop.  Instead,  the  employers  simply  refuse  to  deal  with  the  unions 
as  such.  The  shop  committee  system  is  being  worked  out  to  give  em- 
ployes the  representation  promised  them  under  the  open  shop.  The 
policy  of  the  Associated  Industries  is  to  give  the  employes  such  represen- 
tation and  fair  treatment  that  the  union  is  unnecessary  to  them. 

That  is  why  Seattle  today  is  a  strikeless  city. 


Will  Benefit  Building  Industry 

Increased  freight  rates  zvill  mean  better  transportaiion,  more  cars,  and 
prompter  shipments,  zvhich  zvill  be  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  building  industry. 
Prices  may  strengthen  temporarily,  but  zvit'h  the  increased  production  and  sure 

delivery  of  building  materials  zvhich  zve  foresee  prices  zvill  gradually  ease  off. 

American  Builder. 


HAWAIIAN  GARDEN  OF  F.  C.  KEELER,  LA  BREA  AVENUE,  HOLLYWOOD 
Howard  and  Smith,  Landscape  Architects 


Awarded  honorable  mention  as  a  notable 
example  of  landscape  architecture  in  Los 
Angeles  by  the  recent  jury. 
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Concrete  Storage  Tanks 

By  ROBERT   SETH  LINDSTROM 

rHE  use  of  concrete  as  a  material  for  the  construction  of  tanks  for  the 
storage  of  Hquids  and  fluids  such  as  water,  oils  and  products  having  a 
flowing  nature,  is  ever  increasing,  due  to  the  fact  that  concrete  as  a 
structural  material  has  long  since  passed  the  state  of  experiment  and  is 
now  universally  adopted  as  one  of  the  leading  structural  materials.  For 
structural  purposes,  concrete  both  plain  and  reinforced,  has  by  time  proven 
to  be  non-deteriorating  and  wearproof  material  and  so  generally  under- 
stood. 

The  materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  concrete  tanks  are 
cement,  sand  and  aggregate  mixed  with  water,  together  with  structural 
reinforcement  bedded  into  the  concrete.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  these 
materials  are  selected  for  quality  and  grading  that  will  produce  a  water 
and  oil  proof  finished  concrete  tank. 

The  subject  of  waterproofing  and  oil  proofing  cement  and  concrete  is 
very  complex  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  basis  of  wide  divergence  of  opinions 
among  chemists  and  others  who  have  made  exhaustive  studies  of  cement 
and  concrete  waterproofing.  Therefore,  this  branch  of  concrete  tank  con- 
struction requires  the  most  careful  consideration,  especially  in  the  field 
where  the  human  element  enters  into  the  proportioning,  mixing  and  placing 
of  the  concrete  into  the  forms  or  moulds. 

The  term  waterproofing,  generally  speaking,  is  the  method  employed 
for  rendering  concrete  nonporous  and  dense,  which  divides  itself  into  three 
divisions ;  the  integral  method,  the  membrane  method  and  the  surface  coat- 
ing method. 

For  the  subject  of  this  topic,  we  will  consider  the  integral  method  or 
the  absence  of  voids  by  selecting  materials  that  will  mix  and  create  a  den- 
sity in  the  finished  concrete  tank  that  will  be  uniformly  distributed  through- 
out the  walls  and  bottom  of  the  tank,  llierefore,  it  will  become  necessary 
to  select  only  such  materials  as  will  guarantee  good  results,  such  as  the 
quality  and  kind  of  cement,  sand  and  aggregate  and  water  to  use. 

Cement:  The  cement  should  be  genuine  Portland  Brand  ground  to  a 
fineness  of  95  on  a  200  mesh  sieve.  This  quality  of  cement  is  called  a 
"Reground  Cement,"  which  means  passing  through  two  stages  of  grinding 
until  the  cement  has  the  fineness  of  talcum  powder,  thereby  obtaining 
more  collodial  efficiency,  waterproofing  value  or  cement  glue  than  is  ob- 
tained by  standard  specification  for  fineness  of  Portland  Cement. 

The  calcareous  matter  or  particles  which  do  not  pass  through  a  200 
mesh  sieve  are  incapable  of  complete  crystallization  and,  therefore,  value- 
less as  a  cementing  material.  The  cement  attacks  the  silica  of  the  sand 
and  aggregates  and  crystallizes  into  one  solid  mass  in  the  process  of  crys- 
tallization, the  finer  the  cement  the  less  voids  will  apear  in  the  completed 
mass  or  material  called  concrete. 

The  cement  used  for  tank  construction  should  be  fresh  new  cement, 
as  recent  researches  show  that  storage  of  cement  where  same  is  subjected 
to  atmospheric  changes  create  marked  deterioration  in  the  strength  of 
the  cement,  due  to  absorption  of  atmospheric  moisture  causing  a  partial 
hydration  \vhich  reduces  the  early  strength  of  the  concrete  and  prolongs 
the  time  of  setting.  These  researches  and  tests  were  made  on  standard 
Portland  Cement  which  showed  the  following  losses  from  the  original 
strength.  Deterioration  in  strength  with  storage  of  Portland  Cement  from 
3  months  to  2  vears  time. 
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3  Month  Storage  in  shed  80%  of  original  strength 

6        "  "  "        "  70%    " 

1  Year  "  "        "  61%    " 

2  "  "  "        "  40%    " 

The  cement  giving  the  bond  and  final  strength  to  the  concrete  should, 
therefore,  be  fresh  and  properly  stored  in  a  moistproof  place. 

The  strength  of  concrete  increases  with  the  fineness  of  a  given  lot  of 
cement  for  all  mixes,  consistencies,  gradings  of  aggregate  and  ages  of 
concrete. 

Sand:  The  important  characteristics  of  sand  for  use  in  concrete  are 
durabihty,  cleanHness  and  grading.  By  durabihty  is  meant  sound,  non- 
deteriorating  particles  of  beads  of  grade  known  as  torpedo  sand,  which  is 
screened  from  gravel. 

Cleanliness  means  free  from  vegetable  or  organic  matter  and  grading 
is  the  sizes  of  particles  having  a  certain  percentage  of  coarse  and  fine  grains, 
sharpness  of  sand  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  too  fine  sand  even  if  free 
from  vegetable  and  organc  matter  should  not  be  used.  It  makes  a  weaker 
concrete  and  requires  more  cement  and  a  larger  proportion  of  water.  "Run 
of  Bank"  gravel  should  never  be  used.  It  should  first  be  screened  and  cor- 
rectly proportioned  to  determine  the  cleanliness  of  sand.  The  Colorimet- 
ric  Test  is  a  very  practical  and  easy  field  test. 

Method  for  Field  Test:  The  field  test  consists  of  shaking  the  sand 
thoroughly  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  (NaOH)  and  observing 
the  resultant  color  after  the  mixture  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
hours.  Fill  a  12-ounce  graduated  prescription  bottle  to  the  4J^  ounce  mark 
with  the  sand  to  be  tested.  Add  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide 
until  the  volume  of  the  sand  and  solution,  after  shaking,  amounts  to  7 
ounces.  Shake  thoroughly  and  let  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  Observe 
the  color  of  the  clear  liquid  above  the  sand.  A  good  idea  of  the  quality  of 
the  sand  can  be  formed  earlier  than  twenty-four  hours,  although  this  period 
is  believed  to  give  best  results. 

If  the  solution  resulting  from  this  treatment  is  colorless,  or  has  a  Hght 
yellowish  color,  the  sand  may  be  considered  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  organic 
impurities  are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  dark-colored  solution  is 
produced,  the  sand  should  not  be  used  in  high-grade  work. 

Aggregate.  The  aggregate  may  be  of  gravel,  crushed  limestone  or 
other  local  aggregates  equal  to  gravel  or  crushed  limestone.  If  gravel  is 
used,  it  should  be  graded  from  size  that  will  pass  through  a  M-inch  ring 
down  to  size  of  sand  used,  and  subjected  to  the  same  tests  as  to  durability, 
cleanliness  and  grades  as  above  suggested,  for  the  sand. 

If  crushed  limestone  is  used  for  aggregate,  it  should  be  graded  from 
54-inch  to  /4-inch  in  sizes  and  free  from  dust,  loam  and  foreign  matter, 
washed  clean.  Crushed  limestone  for  concrete  tank  construction  has  been 
found  to  produce  a  more  fire  resistive  concrete  than  when  gravel  has  been 
used  for  the  aggregate. 

Proportions  of  Mix.  For  concrete  tank  construction  the  following  pro- 
portions are  recommended.  One  cubic  foot  reground  cement,  two  cubic 
feet  sand  and  three  cubic  feet  of  aggregate. 

Water.  The  water  for  mixing  concrete  should  be  pure  and  free  from 
oil,  acid,  alkali  or  organic  matter  and  sufficient  amount  of  water  used  on 
the  mix  to  bring  the  mix  into  a  consistancy  of  pourino-  into  forms. 

Mixing.  The  concrete  should  be  mixed  by  machine  in  a  batch  mixer 
of  a  type  that  will  thoroughly  mix  cement,  sand  and  aggregate  into  a  uni- 
form batch. 
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Pouring  and  Tamping.  The  batch  should  be  poured  into  forms  or 
moulds  immediately  after  being-  properly  mixed,  then  thoroughly  spaded 
and  tamped  into  place. 

Reinforcement.  The  reinforcement  should  be  so  placed  that  the  concrete 
will  readily  pour  and  entirely  imbed  the  reinforcement  steel  as  the  tightness 
of  the  tank  depends  upon  the  dense  coating  around  the  steel.  The  steel 
should  not  be  painted  or  coated,  but  clean,  as  the  adhesion  of  the  concrete 
to  the  steel  depends  upon  the  cleanliness  of  the  steel. 

Plaster  Coat.  After  the  forms  have  been  removed,  if  any  honeycombing 
or  defect  appears,  the  loose  and  porous  portion  should  be  removed  and  a 
coat  of  plaster  filling  all  openings  should  be  done  while  the  tank  is  still 
green.  This  plaster  coating  should  be  of  a  mix  consisting  of  one  cubic  foot 
of  Reground  Cement  and  two  cubic  feet  of  sand  troweled  to  a  smooth  even 
finish. 

Wetting  Down.  The  tank,  if  exposed  to  heat  or  hot  weather,  should  be 
wetted  down  while  in  the  period  of  setting  to  prevent  crazing  of  surface 
exposed  to  elements. 

Expansion  and  Contraction.  Expansion  and  contraction  in  concrete 
construction  is  caused  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  steel  re- 
inforcement and  not  in  the  concrete  itself,  as  the  concrete  in  the  process  of 
drying  out  and  hardening  naturally  causes  some  shrinkage  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  and  suction  in  the  bonding  and  crystallization  of  cement 
with  the  sand  and  aggregate. 

The  term  expansion  applied  to  concrete  is  not  correctly  used,  as  ex- 
pansion or  breakage  of  bond  in  concrete  is  caused  by  the  porousnous  of  the 
concrete  mix  admitting  moisture  and  water,  which  freezes  and  thaws 
causing  expansion  of  the  ice  formed  in  the  voids  or  minute  opening  in  the 
concrete,  also  by  the  porousnous  of  the  concrete  subjects  the  imbedded 
steel  reinforcement  to  'climatic  changes  and  conditions. 

Therefore,  when  reground  cement  is  used  with  proper  kinds  of  sand  and 
aggregate,  coupled  with  good  workmanship,  the  density  throughout  the 
completed  mix  will  prevent  moisture  and  climatic  condition  from  penetrat- 
ing through  the  finished  dense  concrete  and  thereby  practically  do  away 
with  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  steel  reinforcement. 

Pipe  Openings.  The  weakest  part  of  any  tank  construction  material 
is  at  the  openings  left  for  filling  and  draining  when  metal  pipes  are  used 
for  this  purpose,  due  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pipes,  also 
the  jar  and  friction  caused  by  making  pipe  connections.  Therefore,  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  the  sleeve  passing  through  the  wall  or  floor  of  the 
tank  is  securely  anchored  into  the  concrete,  and  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  using  a  flange  sleeve  with  prongs  or  long  teeth  in  the  center  and  extend- 
ing into  the  concrete,  the  inner  portion  of  the  flange  threaded  its  entire 
length,  and  a  temporary  screw  cap  for  preventing  the  concrete  coming  in 
contact  with  the  threaded  portion  of  the  sleeve.  After  the  tank  has  set  and 
dried  out,  remove  the  screw  caps  and  insert  an  inner  treaded  pipe  treaded 
the  entire  length,  letting  inner  and  outer  ends  project  enough  for  the  reg- 
ular pipe  connections. 

"Hush-a-by  Baby" 

Hush-a-by,  baby,  on  the  tree  top, 

When  we  can't  buy  the  profits  will  stop  ; 

When  the  world's  broke  the  prices  will  fall, 

And  down  will  come  business  and  prices  and  all. — Ex. 
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The  Lack  of  Houses* 

L— HOUSES:    THE  NEED 
By  ARTHUR  GLEASON 

THERE  is  a  national  shortage  of  houses.  Cities,  towns,  and  villages  suffer 
alike  from  the  restriction  of  two  years  of  war  upon  building.    The  Building 

Age  says  "A  careful  estimate,  based  on  the  most  reliable  available  data, 
places  the  country's  need  at  500,000  homes."  But  a  Chicago  report  to  an 
architectural  journal  states  that  this  one  city  is  "short  75,000  to  100,000  homes." 
The  admirable  report  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Reconstruction  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  New  York  gives  the  need  of  apartments  in  New  York  City 
as  40,000.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  estimate  of  500,000  as  the  national  shortage 
is  the  strict  minimum,  immediately  required  to  check  congestion,  eviction,  and 
an  un-American  standard  of  living.  The  estimate  does  not  include  a  con- 
structive housing  program.  The  present  housing  shortage  may  be  traced  back 
to  1907  when  the  cost  of  construction  began  to  mount. 

Building  contracts,  for  the  territory  east  of  the  Missouri  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  Rivers,  show  for  February  of  this  year  42  per  cent  for  industrial  building, 
20  per  cent  business,  20  per  cent  public  work  and  utilities,  17  per  cent  residential 
buildings.  The  building  figures  for  the  year  of  1919  show  an  increase  in  value 
over  earlier  years.  But  when  the  rise  in  costs  is  allowed  for,  the  actual  volume 
of  building  in  December,  1919,  amounts  to  about  the  same  as  in  December, 
1912,  or  1913.  And  the  tendency  is  toward  commercial  buildings  rather  than 
homes.  Further,  plans  are  not  buildings.  The  New  York  Times  of  April  4 
reports  that  of  94  plans  filed  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  in  1919  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  containing  3,964  apartments,  14  were  carried  to  comple- 
tion —  fewer  than  one-sixth  of  those  planned. 

As  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  New  York  Reconstruction  Commission 
puts  it :  "Decent  homes  and  wholesome  environments  in  which  to  bring  up 
children  cost  more  than  most  workers  can  afford." 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  worker  as  a  labor  unit  can  be  more  easily  disposed 
of  in  the  flow  of  business  than  the  worker  as  a  person  with  human  needs  that 
include  a  home.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation  says : 
"Industrial  plant  investment,  including  the  housing  of  machinery  and  of  the 
workers  during  work  hours,  is  relatively  small  as  compared  with  the  investment 
required  properly  to  house  and  keep  in  working  eil&ciency  the  workers  and 
their  families  outside  of  work  hours."  Certain  New  York  realty  men  state  that 
rents  will  increase  by  200  per  cent  within  two  or  three  years.  And  one  of  the 
wisest  of  them  has  said :  "Rents  will  never  get  back  to  the  pre-war  basis. 
And  there  isn't  any  possibility  of  building  enough  houses  within  the  next  ten 
years."    The  housing  problem  includes  : 

The  present  shortage  —  an  emergency. 

The  need  of  minimum  standards  in  decency  —  "the  pathological  aspect  of 
housing." 

The  need  of  good  homes  — ■  a  program  of  reconstruction. 

Statistics  of  misery  have  determined  much  of  our  social  policy,  and  the 
picturesque  evils  of  foul  tenements  have  been  regarded  as  the  housing  problem. 
But  by  standardizing  minima  of  decency,  we  do  not  build  worthy  homes  for 
the  whole  community.  We  have  studied  and  somewhat  safeguarded  the  in- 
articulate poor,  taking  in  tenants,  doubling  up  families,  and  moving  to  lower 
grades  of  foulness.  But  a  larger  constructive  plan  of  building  has  not  been 
developed.     "A  mass  of  restrictive  legislation,  limited  largely  to  the  multiple 

*  Reprinted  from  The  Nation,  April  17  and  April  24,  1920,  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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dwelling  as  a  prevailing  type" —  taxes  on  enterprise,  sabotage,  government 
bureaucratic  control  or  management  of  private  business,  state  aid  —  these  intru- 
sions are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  build  houses.  As  Edith  Wood  shows  in 
her  valuable  but  mistitled  book,  "The  Housing  of  the  Unskilled  Wage  Earner" 
(which  envisages  the  entire  problem  and  not  that  of  the  subnormal  alone), 
one-third  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  living  under  subnormal  housing 
conditions,  conditions  which  fall  below  a  minimum  standard.  The  1910  census 
showed  there  were  20,255,000  families  in  the  United  States  of  whom  10,697,000 
lived  in  rented  houses. 

Our  actual  housing  system  has  tended  to  destroy  the  home,  to  penalize 
private  property,  and,  in  the  stratum  of  the  subnormal,  to  nationalize  women. 
(See  the  investigations  of  Mr.  George  Kneeland  for  Mr.  Rockefeller's  Bureau 
of  social  hygiene.) 

It  was  possible  to  say  of  the  home  building  of  five  centuries  ago  that  "every 
street  had  a  Gothic  profile."  But  the  most  accurate  and  brilliant  summary  of 
our  deposit  today  is  that  of  Emile  Hovelaque: 

The  monotonous  succession  of  smoke-grimed  cubes  of  brick,  all  similar  and  sordid,  a 
symbol  of  the  sordid  similar  lives  they  shelter;  the  endless  lines  of  wretched  homes 
which  all  over  the  greater  industrial  centers  endlessly  repeat,  with  the  insistence  of  a 
maniac,  their  somber  invariable  rectangles,  cluster  on  cluster,  mile  after  dreary  mile 
of  mean  and  crushing  hideousness,  as  though  some  spawn  of  insect  life  had  settled 
there  and  swarmed.  Is  it  in  order  to  produce  an  architecture  no  higher  than  that  of  a 
coral  reef,  to  bring  into  God's  light  such  forms  of  life,  such  visions,  such  monotonies 
of  hideous  depression,  that  a  society  is  born? 

The  individual  home,  self-contained,  self-respecting,  with  its  bit  of  garden 
and  sunshine,  and  its  touch  of  stillness  and  solitude,  is  perishing  from  the  earth. 
Human  life  is  not  richer  in  dignity  than  in  former  times,  but  less  rich.  Town- 
blight,  cramped  quarters,  foul  air,  canned  food,  herd  life,  have  wrought  their 
work  till  John  Galsworthy  says :  "We  do  not  realize  the  great  deterioration  of 
our  stock;  the  squashed-in,  stunted,  disproportionate,  commonized  look  of  the 
bulk  of  our  people.    Ugliness  has  become  a  matter  of  course." 

The  buildings  grow  larger  and  higher,  the  rents  increase,  the  rooms  grow 
smaller,  so  that  a  typical  modern  nomad  tenant  can  begin  to  see  the  walls  close 
in  on  him,  while  he  pays  in  proportion  to  the  tightness  of  the  squeeze. 

Through  no  fault  of  its  own,  private  enterprise,  working  for  profits  under 
price  competition  and  price-fixing,  with  taxations,  finds  itself  unable  to  build 
houses  in  sufficient  numbers.  This  is  not  a  New  York  situation,  nor  an  Ameri- 
can situation.  It  is  not  local.  It  is  a  universal  crisis  in  the  Western  World. 
What  I  saw  in  London  in  January,  I  find  in  New  York  in  April.  Coventry, 
England,  is  in  the  same  way  as  Bufifalo,  New  York.  The  shortage  of  houses  in 
Britain  is  at  least  half  a  million.  Interventions  by  the  Government  in  the  last 
eleven  years  have  only  availed  to  make  a  bad  situation  worse.  The  next  ten 
years  may  see  a  need  of  1,630,000  dwellings,  as  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  Parliamen- 
tary Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Health,  suggests. 

Now,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  business  man,  handling  speculative  money,  to  place 
it  where  the  returns  will  be  swift  and  "fat"  (to  quote  a  real  estate  owner).  He 
is  not  in  business  for  his  health  nor  for  the  health  of  home-seekers.  To  expect 
business  men  to  turn  from  sliding-scale  profits  to  non-remunerative  or  fixed- 
return-on-capital  services,  is  to  ask  them  to  yield  the  fortress  of  private  enter- 
prise.^ In  recent  days  and  up  to  the  present  moment,  there  has  been  more  money 
in  doing  brokerage  tricks  with  the  existent  supply  of  houses  than  in  creating  a 
new  supply.  Real  estate  men  have  been  "starving"  for  eight  years.  And  now, 
the  last  of  business  men,  they  enter  the  land  of  plenty.  Long  after  food  and 
clothing  and  the  joys  of  life  have  soared  to  the  sky  and  rewarded  the  good 
guessers  who  control  their  output,  the  land  investor,  land  speculator,  landlord, 
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and  realty  broker  take  their  turn  at  taxing  the  community  for  their  service  as 
business  men. 

As  the  British  Government  Committee  on  Trusts  showed,  combinations 
prevail  in  nearly  every  branch  of  business  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  pro- 
duction and  restricting  competition,  so  as  to  restrict  output;  fixing  a  common 
price  and  controlling  the  price ;  delimiting  markets.  Into  the  market  price  of 
every  important  commodity  there  enters,  at  the  various  processes  of  its  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  a  series  of  profits  that  load  it,  a  pyramid  that  weighs  down 
like  gravity.  The  final  unhappy  man  who  has  to  market  the  product  is  then 
called  a  profiteer.  But  he  has  merely  tacked  on  his  little  tax  to  the  dozen  other 
taxes  that  began  with  the  product  when  it  was  raw  material  and  that  attach 
themselves  to  it  through  its  life  journey.  With  land  and  the  house  upon  it,  the 
same  piling  of  charges  takes  place  —  interest  on  interest,  profits  on  profits  — 
till  the  twentieth  of  an  acre  and  its  fragile  building  stagger  under  the  necessary, 
legalized  load.  The  final  builder  or  broker  pays  taxes  on  his  improvement  and 
the  land  he  has  improved,  "plus  all  the  profits  of  three  or  four  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  ten  land  speculators.  An  examination  of  the  tax  books  of  two  Rhode 
Island  cities  has  shown  instances  of  increases  in  purchasing  value  of  land  from 
100  to  650  per  cent  in  less  than  fifteen  3rears."  As  Dr.  Carol  Aronovici, 
Director  of  Housing  for  the  California  State  Commission  of  Immigration  and 
Housing,  says  "The  burden  of  final  cost  is  placed  upon  the  builder  and  the 
return  upon  this  cost  must  be  secured  in  rents  which  the  tenant  pays." 

The  memorandum  attached  to  the  British  trust  report  showed  that  25  per 
cent  of  the  materials  that  go  to  the  building  of  an  average  house  are  subject 
to  full  control  by  combined  business  interests,  and  that  33  per  cent  more  are 
partially  controlled,  for  the  purposes  of  so  restricting  output  as  to  control  prices. 
Such  concerted  organization  and  control  relieve  the  associated  business  men 
from  subjection  to  the  "law  of  demand  and  supply"  as  regards  the  prices  at 
which  their  products  are  sold  to  the  consumer.  Thus  is  created  "a  series  of 
industrial  monarchies  or  republics  enjoying  a  sovereignty  of  their  own  as 
regards  the  amount  they  will  allow  to  be  produced  and  the  prices  at  which  they 
sell.  Freedom  from  public  control  will  then  mean  not  free  competition,  but 
concerted  or  unified  control  by  private  interests." 

The  total  cost  of  cottages  was  then  analyzed  (excluding  cost  of  the  de- 
veloped site),  and  it  was  found  that  of  that  total  cost  40.74  per  cent  was  labor 
and  overhead,  14.64  per  cent  controlled  building  material,  and  19.68  per  cent 
partially  controlled.  An  association,  including  90  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers 
of  one  class  of  goods  needed  in  the  construction  of  workers'  cottages,  headed 
its  rules  thus : 

(1)  That  object  the  Association  has  in  view  is  that  of  raising  and  keeping  up  the 
price  to  the  buyer  of  goods  and  articles  made  and  (or)  suppHed  by  its  members. 

(2)  This  shall  be  done  by  means  of  pooling  arrangements  so  controlling  production 
that  prices  will  rise  naturally  and  inevitably,  as  they  always  must  do  when  supply  is 
brought  into  equilibrium  with  or  is  ever  so  little  below  demand. 

To  limit  competition,  to  control  and  restrict  output,  to  increase  prices ! 
The  Housing  Committee  of  the  Reconstruction  Commission  of  the  State  of 
New  York  reports  on  this  point : 

It  seems  from  such  preliminary  examinations  as  have  been  made  that  prices  may  be 
artificially  maintained  by  a  combination,  expressed  or  implied,  which  certainly  requires  full 
investigation.  If  the  Attorney  General  or  the  District  Attorneys  do  not  find  that  there  is 
a  crime,  legislation  should  be  enacted  that  will  prevent  the  action  of  combinations  that 
make  it  practically  impossible  to  build  houses,  because  of  the  artificial  raising  of  prices 
and  limiting  of  supply  of  essential  materials. 

This  restriction  of  output  by  the  business  interests  is  not  only  legitimate, 
but  necessary,  because  they  cannot  operate  the  system  except  under  the  inter- 
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action  of  prices  and  profits.  If  the  charges  which  they  make  upon  industry  are 
disallowed,  the  whole  structure  of  private  enterprise  would  not  only  be  en- 
dangered but  destroyed.  As  the  New  York  Times  puts  it,  "A  liberal  margin 
of  profit,  adapted  to  the  speculative  chances  involved,  must  be  allowed  to  the 
real  estate  investor."  It  must.  And  his  is  only  one  of  a  dozen  liberal  margins 
of  profit  which  the  poor  house  must  carry. 

Now  these  charges  (with  labor  charges,  which  will  be  referred  to  later), 
have  fallen  upon  every  item  of  American  building  material.  The  technical 
magazine  Factory  works  out  the  costs  in  1913  and  1919  of  a  typical  six-room 
American  dwelling.  It  finds  a  labor  increase  of  65  per  cent  and  an  increase  in 
cost  of  materials  of  71  per  cent.  This  increase  runs  through  every  element 
of  material  —  cinderfill,  concrete  foundation  walls,  waterproof  painting,  plas- 
tering. 

This  unavoidable  sabotage  of  business  men  is  for  the  moment  revealed  rather 
nakedly  in  the  matter  of  housing  which  afifects  the  comfort  of  fairly  large  num- 
bers of  persons.  The  accusation  of  profiteering  has  gone  up  against  those  par- 
ticular men  who  control  such  commodities  as  houses  and  food.  But  this  easy 
condemnation  misses  the  fact  that  limitation  of  these  commodities  causes  annoy- 
ance in  a  dramatic  form,  and  that  the  same  restriction  of  output  and  jockeying 
of  the  market  in  other  commodities  do  not  lead  to  mass  meetings.  So-called 
profiteering  is  merely  the  profit-making  system  (the  necessary  instrument  of 
private  business  enterprise)  at  work  on  certain  essential  commodities,  which, 
if  produced  in  sufficient  amount,  would  keep  a  population  alive,  comfortable, 
and  quiet.  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  who  was  chief  of  the  Division  of  Town 
Planning  and  Housing  Design  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  says  : 

What  animates  the  speculator  is  the  prospect  of  profits;  hence  if  it  chances 
that  the  building  of  habitations  is  likely  to  prove  an  agreeable  speculative  adventure,  habit- 
ations become  the  medium  of  speculation.  The  significance  to  be  found  in  this  simple 
statement  is  that  the  house  of  the  common  man  is  a  by-product.  The  svstem  of  price  com- 
petition and  investment  for  profit  would  not  operate  without  a  shortage  and  the  high 
rents.  If  there  vi^ere  no  shortage,  the  system  spoken  of  as  "modern  business  enterprise" 
would  not  function  at  all. 

Not  only  that.  The  denunciation  of  the  business  man,  carrying  out  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  last  hundred  years,  which  has  created  its  own 
ethic,  fails  to  include  the  worker.  If  the  sabotage  of  the  business  man  is  almost 
universal,  so  is  the  sabotage  of  the  worker.  And  unlike  that  of  the  business 
man,  the  worker's  sabotage  is  not  inevitable  except  as  he  chooses  to  make  it  so. 
For  several  generations  he  accepted  his  status  as  that  of  a  commodity,  and  a 
minimum  subsistence  as  his  level  in  the  cosmic  scheme.  The  profit-making 
system  is  pivoted  on  his  docility.  It  is  only  today  that  he  begins  to  refuse  to 
operate  industry  for  an  unrestricted  profit-making  system.  By  recurrent  wage 
demands,  by  shortening  hours,  by  "soldiering,"  by  sectional  strikes,  he  eats 
the  profits  out  of  industry.  There  will  shortly  come  a  time  when  business  men 
will  frankly  come  to  the  community  and  say  they  cannot  operate  the  business 
system,  because  there  are  no  profits  in  it.  That  day  has  arrived  in  the  British 
coal  mines  and  railways.  It  has  apparently  arrived  in  housing  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  house  of  today,  as  it  tries  to  get  itself  built,  is 
weighed  down  by  an  overlay  of  golden  charges  —  taxes,  profits,  interest,  every 
item  of  material,  every  stroke  of  labor. 

Out  of  dim  childhood  we  all  remember  the  story  of  the  little  boy  in  the 
pageant  who  was  selected  to  play  the  fairy  prince.  They  overlaid  his  body  with 
leaf  gold,  leaving  no  interstices  through  which  his  body  could  breathe.  So  he 
played  the  part  of  the  happy  prince,  clad  in  his  shining  gold,  sitting  very  stiffly. 
And  at  the  end  they  found  him  dead. 
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II.— REMEDIES 

There  are  no  tidy  optimistic  little  summaries  possible  on  the  housing  situa- 
tion. There  is  no  overnight  remedy.  Banks,  insurance  companies,  and  large 
lending  institutions  "now  show  a  great  reluctance  to  make  loans.  They  are  in 
no  mood  for  extending  liberal  credits  on  new  homes.  Other  forms  of  building 
offer  much  better  returns  than  does  housing."  And  the  bankers  fear  a  shrink- 
age of  values  in  houses. 

For  this  problem  —  intricate,  world-wide,  increasing  in  severity  —  there  is 
no  panacea.  But  by  pooling  the  experience  of  many  peoples  and  many  boldly- 
experimenting  communities,  the  outlines  of  a  housing  policy  emerge : 

1.  Land  must  be  freed  for  community  use. 

2.  The  credit-power  of  the  community  must  be  placed  behind  the  building 
of  homes. 

3.  The  network  of  business  men's  profits  must  be  a  little  lifted  from  the 
building  industry. 

4.  Town-planning  must  be  recognized. 

5.  Transportation  must  relieve  congestion. 

6.  Minimum  standards  must  be  set  and  maintained  by  rigid  restrictive 
legislation. 

7.  In  certain  great  cities  (notably  New  York)  some  of  the  industries  must 
be  removed  outside  the  city  because  the  housing  problem  in  such  congested 
centers  cannot  be  solved  by  more  houses,  nor  additional  transportation,  since 
there  is  not  room  enough  and  land  is  too  expensive. 

8.  Building  material  must  be  made  available. 

9.  Community  ownership  and  control  of  land  and  houses  by  copartnership 
tenancy  societies  must  be  made  possible. 

10.  The  private  ownership  of  homes  must  be  made  possible. 

11.  Architects,  and  not  speculative  business  men,  must  be  made  the  "right- 
ful masters  in  the  task  of  providing  shelter  for  man." 

12.  The  sabotage  of  labor  must  be  replaced  by  co-operation  in  public 
service. 

Such  is  the  large-scale  policy  for  housing  which  experience  suggests.  Let 
us  consider  these  twelve  points  in  detail. 

Land. — There  is  no  question  that  F.  T.  Miller,  president  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge 
Company,  is  right  when  he  says  "The  so-called  unearned  increment  is  the  in- 
centive to  investment  of  savings  in  homes  and  real  estate."  But  the  attraction 
worked  irregularly  in  that  it  tended  to  land  speculating  and  the  holding  of 
land  unoccupied.  The  Committee  of  the  Reconstruction  Commission  of  the 
State  of  New  York  says  :  "The  increased  values  of  land  which  result  solely  from 
the  fact  that  individuals  are  crowded  together  are  of  no  benefit  to  those  who 
create  them.  This  land  increment,  in  most  cases,  is  wasted  in  land  specula- 
tion. *  *  *  This  increment  is  charged  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  house, 
either  as  rent  or  selling  price."  The  remedy  suggested  by  this  Committee  is : 
"Passage  of  an  enabling  act  permitting  cities  to  acquire  and  hold,  or  let,  adjoin- 
ing vacant  lands,  and  if  necessary  to  carry  on  housing.  This  legislation  should 
be  such  as  to  permit  conservation  of  the  increment  of  land  values  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  creating  it." 

But  no  single  remedy  meets  the  situation.  In  the  garden  village  of  Sawyer 
Park  (Williamsport,  Pa.),  the  cost  of  raw  land  was  $636  an  acre.  To  develop 
24  acres  cost  approximately  $2,000  an  acre  (sewer,  sidewalks,  curbing,  light- 
ing, streets,  planting,  etc.).  The  heavy  expense  was  not  in  the  cost  of  the  land, 
but  in  developing  that  land.  If  land  were  given  away,  the  cost  of  development 
and  building  would  still  sometimes  be  prohibitive. 
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Money. — Housing  is  bound  up  with  land,  both  are  bound  up  with  town- 
planning,  and  all  three  are  bound  up  with  our  business  system,  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  money.  Money  very  properly  goes  where  it  finds  friends.  In  house 
building  it  has  been  taxed,  sabotaged,  and  profiteered  till  it  has  gone  in  other 
directions  of  speculative  investment.  A  strong  element  in  public  opinion  is  in 
favor  of  temporarily  relieving  from  taxation,  in  whole  or  part,  real  estate 
mortgages  on  residential  properties  up  to  some  such  amount  as  $40,000,  and 
of  temporarily  relieving  new  buildings  from  taxation.  This  remedy  of  tax 
exemption  is  the  rendering  of  real  estate  money  privileged.  It  is  not  a  cure-all. 
Speculative  money  will  turn  to  such  forms  of  building  investment  as  promise 
swift  and  large  returns.  This  may  mean  increasing  the  congestion  of  large 
cities.  The  shortage  of  houses  began  long  before  the  income  tax  troubled  the 
investor.  Industrial  enterprises  are  paying  profits  and  are  expanding,  although 
profits  are  taxed  higher  than  realty  mortgages. 

In  addition  to  tax-exemptions,  Government  aid  takes  three  forms :  Direct 
community  action  by  state  or  municipal  housing ;  loans  to  non-commercial  hous- 
ing companies  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  (limited  dividend  public-welfare  asso- 
ciations) ;  loans  to  individual  workingmen  on  such  terms  that  they  can  build  or 
acquire  their  own  homes. 

If  taxes  on  mortgages,  buildings  and  improvements  are  lessened,  and  a  larger 
fraction  of  the  rental  value  of  land  is  taken  by  the  community,  there  will  still  be 
a  shortage  of  houses.  Stewart  Browne,  president  of  the  United  Real  Estate 
Owners'  Association  of  New  York,  says  "Unless  the  State  or  city  takes  a  hand 
in  new  housing  there  will  be  mighty  little  new  housing  for  workers  in  the  next 
few  years." 

A  majority  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  New  York  Reconstruction 
Commission  recommend  a  law  providing  local  housing  boards  in  places  of 
over  10,000  and  a  central  State  housing  agency,  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
housmg  laws,  zoning  ordinances,  and  the  like.  They  further  recommended 
the  development  of  a  means  for  using  State  credits  to  apply  to  housing  at  low 
rates  of  interest  without  loss  to  the  State,  and  the  enactment  of  a  Constitutional 
amendment  permitting  extension  of  State  credit  on  a  large  scale  and  at  low  rates 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  moderate  priced  homes.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  State  itself  shall  build  such  homes.  It  does  not  mean  the  State  is  to  own 
or  operate  houses.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  State  is  to  ofifer  subsidy  for 
the  construction  of  houses.  It  does  mean  that  the  State  shall  be  enabled  to 
loan  money  on  its  credit  to  limited-dividend  corporations  or  to  individuals  or 
to  organizations  of  individuals  to  build  houses  of  such  standards,  as  to  light 
and  air,  as  the  State  or  community  may  determine  to  be  desirable,  the  rentals 
of  such  houses  to  be  controlled  and  the  loans  to  be  secured  by  adequate  mort- 
gages. Exemption  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  Land  Bank  from  State  and  Federal 
taxation  is  also  recommended.  These  recommendations  have  the  backing  of 
such  men  as  Felix  Adler,  George  Foster  Peabody,  Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz, 
and  Abj-am  I.  Elkus. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  for  tapping  credit-power.  Among 
such  are :  a  national  housing  fund,  to  be  allotted  to  States  with  housing  com- 
missions,^  and  by  them  granted  to  municipalities,  and  to  limited-dividend  non- 
commercial housing  companies  (civic,  philanthropic,  co-operative,  industrial)  ; 
postal  savings  deposit  loans  to  individual  workingmen;  an  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  act,  permitting  national  banks  to  make  housing  loans  (an 
extension  of  already  existent  permissions),  thus  rendering  two  billion  dollars 
available;  an  amendment  of  the  Farm  Loan  act,  permitting  housing  loans; 
State  housing  funds  made  available. 
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With  this  scheme,  as  Edith  Wood  sees  it : 

The  lowest  economic  group  will  have  rented  houses  or  tenements  provided  by  cities 
and  housing  companies.  Individuals  aspiring  to  home  ownership,  with  an  income  not 
exceeding  $1,200,  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  low  interest  rates  and  long-time  payments 
madepossible  by  the  release  of  postal  savings  deposits.  An  overlapping  group  —  say  those 
with  incomes  from  $800  to  $1,500  —  might  attain  group  ownership  through  copartnership 
methods,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  try  it.  Those  with  incomes  over  $1,200,  debarred 
from  the  privileges  of  the  postal  savings  deposits  law,  could  have  the  same  privileges  as 
to  time  at  the  higher  interest  rate  offered  under  the  suggested  amendment  of  the  Farm 
Loan  law.  Persons  with  incomes  of  from  $1,500  to  $1,800  and  over  can  get  on  very  well 
under  present  building  and  loan  association  methods  without  special  legislation  in  their 
behalf. 

By.  the  Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission,  the  State  found  it  possible 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  purchase  of  homes.  Theirs  is  the  first  State 
housing  enterprise  in  our  country.  Oklahoma  has  a  law  which  authorizes  the 
investment  of  certain  state  moneys  in  loans  for  building  a  home  or  paying  off 
a  mortgage  on  a  home. 

The  United  States  Government  entered  the  field  of  housing  during  the 
war.  The  Housing  Corporation  had  a  maximum  program  for  housing  21,005 
families.    The  average  cost  of  the  houses  actually  built  was  $5,673.78. 

The  mutual  building  and  loan  associations  have  over  four  million  individual 
members,  and  assets  of  nearly  two  billion  dollars.  By  1915,  they  had  helped 
in  building  or  acquiring  over  700,000  houses.  Their  basic  interest  rate  (with  a 
few  exceptions)  is  6  per  cent,  and  the  completion  of  pa3^ment  period  is  sixteen 
and  one-half  years.  They  have  met  the  needs  of  the  "black-coated  proletariat" 
and  the  ''salariat,"  rather  than  those  of  the  unskilled  worker. 

Profits. — The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  mainly  not  due  to  profiteering. 
It  is  due  to  a  scarcity  of  goods,  after  war-waste  heightened  by  currency-infla- 
tion and  credit  expansion,  labor  demands,  and  the  whole  business  system  of 
profit-making,  including  the  dozen  well-hidden  charges  that  precede  the  final 
spectacular  price,  inaccurately  dubbed  profiteering.  Until  more  goods  are  pro- 
duced, there  will  be  little  alleviation.  This  is  true  in  housing  as  in  everything 
else.  "The  difference  between  the  creative  cost  of  the  home  and  the  ultimate 
cost  to  the  owner  and  occupant  ranges  from  20  to  35  per  cent  of  the  purchase 
price."  Added  to  these  profits  for  promotion  are  the  profits  on  each  item  of 
material.  As  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  British  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications, 
put  it :  "In  the  past,  private  interest  made  for  development,  but  today,  I  think 
I  may  say,  it  makes  for  colossal  waste.  We  must  forego  the  luxuries  of  com- 
petition, we  must  forego  private  interest  and  local  interest  in  the  interest  of 
the  state." 

In  Great  Britain  the  employers  and  workers  (representing  about  600,000 
persons)  formed  a  Building  Trades  Parliament.  A  committee  brought  in  a 
report,  signed  by  all  the  trades  unionists  and  by  three  out  of  eight  of  the 
employers.  This  report  called  for  an  end  to  be  made  of  the  profit-making 
system,  in  order  that  production  might  be  for  use  instead  of  for  profits  upon 
investment.  The  Committee  found  a  "disinclination  of  the  operatives  to  make 
unrestricted  profit  for  private  employers."  The  remedies  suggested  were  a 
fixed  guaranteed  return  to  capital,  and  a  wage  to  management.  This  Building 
Trades  Parliament  and  its  report,  declaring  against  the  system  of  private  enter- 
prise for  profits,  received  a  series  of  sympathetic  articles  in  the  important 
American  trade  publication  of  the  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America. 

Town-Planning  and  Zoning. — And  town-planning  and  housing  are  only  a 
portion  of  the  problem  of  community  life,  which  also  includes  development 
of  the  land,  agricultural  production,  and  industrial  efficiency.  Town-planning 
has  as  yet  dealt  more  with  the  city  beautiful,  the  opening  up  of  plazas  and  vistas, 
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the  worthy  placement  of  municipal  buildings,  than  with  transportation  and 
housing.  Several  States  have  laws  permitting  cities  to  appoint  official  planning 
boards,  and  many  cities  are  developing  on  lines  of  wise  town-planning. 

Zoning  regulates  and  limits  the  height  and  bulk  of  buildings,  and  regulates 
and  determines  the  area  of  courts,  yards,  and  other  open  spaces.  It  divides  the 
city  into  districts.  It  regulates  and  restricts  the  location  of  trades  and  industries 
and  the  location  of  buildings.  It  conserves  property  values,  directs  building 
development,  is  a  security  against  nuisance,  a  guarantee  of  stability,  and  an 
attraction  to  capital.  California,  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 
have  passed  general  laws  permitting  their  cities  to  adopt  zoning  schemes. 

Transportation.  —  Cheap  rapid-transit  is  essential  in  solving  the  housing 
problem.  Before  the  war,  England  was  about  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  a  system  of 
general  transportation  by  means  of  light  railways.  Belgium  has  thirty-eight 
and  one-half  times  as  many  miles  of  light  railway  in  proportion  to  her  area  as 
Great  Britain.  This  means  that  the  worker  can  go  from  his  factory  to  a  home 
with  a  garden  in  the  suburbs.  Town-planning  and  cheap  transportation  will, 
in  the  long  future,  drain  the  slum  dry  and  create  garden  communities.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  Belgian  population  live  in  rural  communes,  although  only  23 
per  cent  of  occupied  persons  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Legislation.  —  Among  American  names  standing  for  effectual  service  in 
housing  is  that  of  Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary  and  director  of  the  National 
Housing  Association,  author  of  "Housing  Reform"  and  "A  Model  Housing 
Law"  (revised  edition  of  1920).  Upon  his  model  housing  law  have  been 
based  the  Housing  Code  of  Michigan,  applying  to  twenty-nine  cities,  the  Minne- 
sota Housing  act,  the  Iowa  Housing  law.  Many  cities  have  ordinances  based 
upon  it.  All  the  housing  laws  in  the  United  States  are  based  on  the  New  York 
Tenement  House  law,  the  Veiller  Model  Tenement  House  law,  or  the  Veiller 
Model  Housing  law. 

Of  the  housing  work  of  the  Federal  Government  Mr.  Veiller  has  written 
"The  standards  adopted  by  the  Government  for  the  housing  of  workers  will 
have  a  potent  influence  upon  the  housing  of  the  workingman  in  this  country 
for  many  years  to  come."  Among  these  standards  are:  The  declaration 
against  the  tenement  house  as  a  means  of  housing  workers ;  the  requirements 
for  light  and  ventilation,  and  through  or  cross  ventilation ;  the  declaration  for 
adequate  space  between  adjacent  buildings  and  for  adequate  open  space  be- 
tween the  backs  of  buildings  ;  the  prohibition  of  living  quarters  in  basements, 
cellars,  barracks,  bunk  houses,  and  dormitories  of  the  usual  type. 

Congestion. — In  certain  cities  there  is  needed  the  distribution  of  population 
by  the  removal  of  industries  from  business  centers  to  vacant  land  outside  the 
congested  area.  New  York  City,  for  instance,  is  overcrowded.  There  is  no 
room  for  many  more  houses.  Subways  make  a  slum  out  of  a  suburb,  and 
increase  the  congestion.  The  general  housing  problem  and  the  congestion  of 
New  York  City  are  two  very  separate  things.  A  year  ago,  when  the  clothing 
industry  began  to  be  dispossessed  from  Fifth  Avenue,  it  had  an  opportunity  to 
transfer  itself  to  a  new  place  outside  the  city.  Instead  it  moved  west  two 
blocks.  As_  long  as  industries  huddle  and  breed  in  a  city  of  limited  area  the 
crowding  will  increase.  There  is  no  real  remedy  until  industry  emigrates,  leav- 
ing New  York  as  a  city  of  business.  The  housing  problem  of  New  York  cannot 
bCiSolved  by  more  houses. 

* 

Why  Work? — Strike,  and  the  world  strikes  with  you;  work,  and  you  work 
alone. — Life. 
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Portfolio  of  Some  ^cent  oArchitecture  in 
San  Francisco  and  Vicinity 


WALTER  C.  FALCH 
JOHN  K.  BRANNER 
JAMES  W.  PLACHEK 


HOUSE  IN  FOREST  HTLL 
Walter    C.    Falch,   Architect 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN,  HOUSE  IN  FOREST  HILL 
Walter   C.    Falch,   Architect 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN,  HOUSE  IN  FOREST  HILL 
Walter   C.    Falch,   Architect 
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HOUSE  FOR  i\IR.   n.   ALLEN.   FOREST  HILL 
Walter    C.    Falcli,    Architect 
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AUDITORIUM    FLOOR    PLAN,    MAJESTIC    THEATRE 
BENICIA  J.  W.  PLACHEK,  ARCHITECT 
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INTKKKiK.  .MAJESTIC  THEATRE,  LENKTA 
J.  W.  Plachek,  Architect 
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ZETA  PSI  HOUSE,  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 
John  K.   Branner,  Architect 


ZETA  PSI  HOUSE,  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 
John  K.  Branner,  Architect 
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HOUSE  FOR  MR.  J.  A.  QUEALY,  FOREST  HILL 
Walter   C.    Falch,    Architect 


HOUSE   FOR   MR.  J.    MADISON.   FOREST   HILL 
Walter  C.  Falch,  Architect 


Department  of  Safety 

Conducted  in  the  Interests  of  the  Building 
Public  and  with  the  Co-operation  of  the 
California  Industrial  Accident  Commission 


An  Unusual  Elevator  Accident 

By  E.  C.  WOOD,  Chief  Elevator  Isspector 

THE  accompanying  illustrations  describe  an  uncommon  but  not  infre- 
quently possible  type  of  fatal  elevator  accident. 
A  garage  attendant  was  in  the  act  of  moving  an  automobile  from 
the  fifth  to^'the  first  floor  of  a  garage.  It  was  his  intention  to  drive  up  to 
the  gate  and  wait  for  the  elevator  to  come  up  from  the  second  floor  where 
it  was  standing.  Unfortunately  his  brakes  were  unable  to  stop  the  auto- 
mobile, with  the  result,  the  forward  part  of  it  crashed  through  the  frail 
wooden  gate,  and  overhung  the  landing  threshold,  being  supported  by  the 


AUTOMOBILE  TL:HNED  TURTLE  RESTING  ON  CROSSHEAD  SCREEN 

motor  crank  case.  The  attendant  in  endeavoring  to  alight  from  the  auto- 
mobile caused  it  to  overbalance  and  plunge  down  the  elevator  shaft,  fatally 
injuring  himself. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  construction  of  the  car  top  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  partially  withstand  the  impact  of  the  falling  car  as  otherwise  three 
other  employees  in  close  proximity  would  have  sufl'ered  injury. 

It  is  not  contended  that  all  elevator  tops  should  be  made  strong  enough 
to  hold  up  falling  automobiles  or  other  heavy  materials,  but  there  are  ways 
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and  means  of  preventing  this  type  of  accident  which  is  daily  possible  Any 
elevator  shaft  opening,  through  which  automobiles  or  similar  conveyances 
pass  should  be  guarded  by  substantial  metal  doors.  There  is  no  more 
satisfactory  form  of  enclosure  or  guard  than  the  fire  door.  This  appHance 
whether  it  be  single  or  double  panel,  can  be  made  to  serve  as  both  safety 
and  fire  protection.  Its  construction  is  ordinarilv  very  substantial  and 
sufficient  to  stop  a  moderately  moving  automobile.  It  can  be  counterbal- 
anced and  interlocked  in  order  to  provide  convenient  operation  as  well  as 
a  desirable  degree  of  safety. 


STANDARD  3^  FOOT  GATE  THROUGH  WHICH  1800  POUND  AUTOMOBILE 

PLUNGED 

We  can  not  successfully  educate  the  thousands  of  garage  attendants 
who  drive  cars  at  lightning  speed,  on  and  ofif  elevators,  into  narrow  parking 
spaces,  to  be  careful.  Few  if  any  of  these  men  trv  the  brakes  before  playing 
with  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  automobiles.  Failure  of  brakes  and 
momentary  loss  of  head,  have  sent  more  human  beings  to  their  graves  than 
the  German  drive  on  Paris. 

The  remedy  for  the  accident  herein  illustrated  lies  in  providing  sub- 
stantial barricade  in  the  form  of  landing  entrance  elevator  doors  This 
barricade  is  more  essential  to  the  management  of  the  garage  than  the 
bumpers  he  places  on  the  front  and  rear  of  an  automobile. 


Unsafe  Operation  of  Elevator  Gates 

By   D.   J.  .HARRIS,    Elevator   Inspector 

The  Elevator  Safety  Orders  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission 
provide  that  all  landing  entrances  of  freight  elevators  shall  be  protected 
by  gates  or  doors  which  shall  begin  to  close  automatically  before  the  car 
platform  has  moved  one  foot  from  the  landing.  The  accompanyincr  illus- 
tration shows  a  very  common  practice  of  some  emploves— that  is  to  block 
these  gates  open  with  a  stick  or  a  nail,  not  realizing'the  danger 'to  which 
they  expose  their  fellow-workers  and  themselves. 
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To  illustrate:  "A"  was  employed  by  a  furniture  house  as  a  receiving 
clerk  He  was  called  from  the  basement  to  the  sidewalk,  to  receive  a 
case  of  goods  from  a  drayman.  He  brought  the  car  from  the  basement 
to  the  sidewalk,  raised  and  blocked  the  gate  open  as  he  had  been  m  the 
habit  of  doing.  After  receiving  the  case  from  the  drayman  he  started 
to  drag  the  case  toward  the  elevator.  In  the  meantime,  unknown  to  him, 
another  employe  had  taken  the  car  to  one  of  the  upper  landings.  As  he 
was  dragging  the  box  with  his  back  toward  the  car.  he  did  not  perceive 
it  had  been  moved,  -with  the  result  that  he  backed  into  the  open  shaft, 
falling  to  the  pit  with  the  case,  which  he  had  instinctively  held  on  to,  a 
distance  of  fourteen  feet,  causing  injuries  which  proved  fatal. 


The  Flag  Pole  Hazard 


A    SHORT  time  ago  a  painter  was  sent  up  a  flag  pole  to  paint  it.     On 
reaching  the  top  he  took  hold  of  the  iron  staff  supporting  the  wooden 
ball.    The  staff  bent  over  about  45  degrees  and  broke  off  just  above  the 
top  of  the  flag  pole. 

The  iron  staff  or  rod  was  originally  ^-inch  in  diameter,  supporting  a 
10-inch  diameter  ball  20  inches  above  the  top  of  the  pole.  Moisture  collect- 
ing around  the  iron  rod  caused  oxidization  to  set  in,  reducing  the  area  of 
the  rod  to  about  5/16  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Where  the  rod  was  inserted 
into  the  top  end  of  the  pole,  oxidization  had  also  taken  place,  sufiiciently 
to  split  the  pole  and  the  halyard  ring,  allowing  more  moisture  to  collect 
around  the  rod  causing  more  rapid  oxidization.  The  oxidization  around  the 
iron  rod  inside  of  the  pole  was  nearly  5/16  of  an  inch  thick,  and  had  enlarged 
the  original  M-inch  hole  in  the  top  of  the  pole  to  nearly  1  inch. 

This  pole  had  been  up  on  a  building  nearly  eight  years.  There  are 
thousands  of  these  poles  and  owing  to  the  oxidization  or  rusting  away  of 
the  iron  rod  or  staff',  which  occurs  at  the  very  top  end  of  the  pole  above  the 
halyard  ring,  it  is  impossible  to  inspect  them  without  going  upon  the  pole 
to  the  very  top. 
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''\  A.  H.  Albertson 

Directors <  C.  H.  Bebb 

'  G.  C.  Field 

Califomta  ^tatp  ?loarb  nf  Arrl|ttrrt«rp 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT 

President Clarence    R.    Wakd 

Secretary-Treasurer Sylvain   Schnaittacher 

Me9?i6ers 

J.  R.  Miller  Edward  Glass  J.  J.  Donovan 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT 

President John    Parkinson 

Secretary-Treasurer A.    M.    Edelman 

Members 
W.  H.  Wheeler         Myron  Hunt         W.  J.  Dodd 


&an  JfranrtHro  ArrliitPrtural  Ollub 

President    Harry    M.    Michelson 

Vice-President    T.    Pflueger 

Secretary   W.    E.    Baumberger 

Treasurer    James   S.    Cole 

Directors — F.  F.  Amandes,  N.  Reinhertz,  E.  B. 
Hurt.  

S»an  Iffranrtaro  ^nrirtg  nf  Arrl^ttrrta 

President W.    C.    Hays 

Vice-President Lewis    P.    Hobart 

Secretary-Treasurer H.    H.    Gutterson 

Directors \  Geo.  A.  Lansburgh 

(  John  Reid,  Jr. 

Uafilittigtnn  ^tatp  ^nrirtg  nf  Arrl^ttrrta 

President  Henry  H.  James,  Seattle 

1st  Vice-Pres Clayton   D.   Wilson,    Seattle 

2d  Vice-Pres Julius  A.   Zittel,    Spokane 

3d  Vice-Pres Watson   Vernon,   Aberdeen 

4th  Vice-Pres.    ...Richarb  V.   Gough,   Okanogan 

Secretary    Edgar   Blair,   Seattle 

Treasurer    L.    L.    Mendel,    Seattle 

Trustees: — H.  H.  James,  Frank  Fowler,  A.  War- 
ren Gould,  W.  J.  Jones,  R.  H.  Rowe,  all  of 
Seattle. 


Partfir  Qlnaat  ^ortptg  nf  ^anhstaipt 
Arrlfttprtfl 

Chapter  of  Am.  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 

President   w.   D.   Cook,  Jr 

H.  W.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Vice-President    Stephen   Child 

Fairmont  Hotel,    San   Francisco,    Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer E.  T.  Mische 

Henry  Bldg.,  Portland,   Oregon 


STarnma  ^acut^  nf  Arrlyitt rta 

President Roland  E.   Borhek 

Vice-President Earl   Dugan 

Secretary  and  Treasurer A.   J.    Russell 

^an  itpgn  ArrJjttfrtttral  Aaannatinn 

President Wm.   Templeton   Johnson 

Vice-President Robert   Halley,   Jr. 

Secretary-Treasurer E.    C.    Decker 

§an  3lnaqmtt  Halbg  Aafi'ti  nf  Artlyttwta 

President E.   B.   Brown 

Vice-President F.    V.    Mayo 

Secretary-Treasurer Joseph    Losekany 


Amrnratt  ^nrtrtg  nf  Oltutl  Sngtnrpra 

Southern  California  Association 

President Geo.    G.    Anderson 

First  Vice-President H.  W.   Dennis 

Second  Vice-President W.   K.    Barnard 

Secretary p.    g.   Dessery 

Treasurer Ralph  J.  Reeb 

Directors 
Geo.  G.  Anderson 
Louis  C.  Hill  W.   K.   Barnard 

H.   Hawgood  Ralph  J.  Reed 

H.   W.   Dennis  F.    G.    Dessery 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Dessery,    511    Central   building,   Los  Angeles. 


San  Francisco  Association 

President M.   M.    O'Shaughnessy 

1st   Vice-Pres W.    L.    Huber 

2nd  Vice-Pres p.   R.  Muhs 

Secretary  and  Treasurer Nathan  A.   Bowers 

Board  of  Directors 
W.  L.  Huber 
F.   R.   Muhs  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy 

E.  J.  Schneider  Nathan  A.  Bowers 

Address  all  communications  to  the  secretary,  502 
Rialto  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 


Ammran  AHanrtattnn  nf  iEnginr rra 

National  Headquarters,  63  E.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

President    L.    K.    Sherman 

First   Vice-President H.    O.   Garman 

Second   Vice-President A.    B.    McDaniel 

R.   W.   Barnes Portland 

Frederic    Bass    Minneapolis 

B.  A.    Bertenshaw    ■  • Cincinnati 

W.    C.    Bolin Chicago 

Raymond    Burnham    Chicago 

C.  E.    Drayer Secretary 

San  Francisco  Chapter 

President    William    Wollner 

First    Vice-President    J.    F.    Johnston 

Second   Vice-President    W.   H.   Phelps 

Treasurer    R.  L.   Kessing 

Secretary    A.    G.    Mott 

Permanent  address,  960  Pacific   Bldg. 

Los   Angeles   Chapter 

President   Frank  IT.   Gayner 

First    Vice-President C.    A.    Heinze 

Second   N^ice-President    IT.    Z.    Osborne,    Jr. 

Secretary    1).    E.   Godkrey 

Treasurer    E.    IT.    Merrill 

Permanent    address,     625     Metropolitan     Bldg., 
Lo3   Angeles. 
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ty3  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
ARCHITECTURE 

"A  valuable  contribution  to  archi- 
tecture," is  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
Architect  and  Engineer  readers  of  the 
August  issue,  which  illustrated  some 
remarkably  fine  work  of  Los  Angeles 
architects.  The  San  Francisco  and 
Bay  city  architects  were  loud  in  their 
praise  of  the  work  shown  and  many 
have  expressed  a  keen  desire  to  show 
the  world  some  examples  of  the  better 
class  of  architecture  in  Northern  and 
Central  California.  Preliminary  steps 
to  this  end  already  have  been  taken  by 
the  publishers  of  this  magazine  and 
further  details  of  the  plans  will  be 
announced  shortly. 


take  notice  of  the  causes  of  the  failure 
and  at  the  same  time  to  take  stock  of 
the  prevalent  construction  practice  of 
the  industry  to  determine  by  what 
course  future  failures  are  to  be 
avoided,  says  Concrete. 

The  failure  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  is  the  subject  of  a  report  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Schoen,  chief  engineer.  South- 
eastern Underwriters  Association, 
which  has  been  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  and  given  circulation  among  the 
members  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Concrete  Institute. 

The  outstanding  lesson  of  the  whole 
matter  bears  on  the  old  subject  of  ade- 
quate and  competent  inspection.  No 
matter  how  good  a  design  is  or  how 
perfect  a  set  of  specifications,  if  the 
job  isn't  done  that  way,  the  designs 
and  specifications  are  just  so  much 
mental  exercise  for  their  authors. 


^  GOOD  RECEIPT  IS  WORTHLESS 
WITHOUT  A   GOOD  COOK 

The  failure  by  fire  of  a  reinforced 
concrete  building  is  a  signal  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  this  type  of  construction  to 


WOOD  CONSTRUCTION  RESISTS 
CALIFORNIA  QUAKES 

Recent  earthquakes  in  California 
have  turned  the  attention  of  the  nation 
generally  to  this  type  of  misfortune 
and  its  results.  In  a  general  discus- 
sion of  these  earth  tremors  .in  the 
Scientific  Monthly,  Dr.  Andrew  H. 
Palmer  has  this  to  say  with  respect  to 
the  suitability  of  various  types  of  con- 
struction to  such  conditions : 

"San  Francisco  has  learned  its  les- 
son in  the  matter  of  fire  protection  in 
a  region  of  high  seismicity.  When  that 
city  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  April, 
1906,  it  was  because  the  water  mains 
had  been  broken  by  the  earthquake 
and  there  was  no  water  available  for 
fire-fighting  purposes.  The  water  sys- 
tem has  been  reconstructed  in  such  a 
way  that  an  earthquake  could  not  de- 
stroy its  efficiency.  But  in  the  matter 
of  building  construction  much  is  still 
to  be  learned.  Steel-frame  and  rein- 
forced concrete  buildings  will  stand 
through  a  severe  earthquake.  Wooden 
buildings,  too,  will  remain  unharmed 
in  destructive  shocks,  since  they  will 
yield  to  strains.  Brick  and  concrete- 
block  buildings  are  easily  destroyed. 
But  the  most  dangerous  type  of  con- 
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struction  is  the  primitive  adobe,  which 
is  still  in  use  among  Mexicans  and 
Indians.  The  lives  lost  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  earthquake  of  June  22, 
1915,  resulted  from  the  collapse  of 
adobe  building-s." 


Notes  and  Comments 


Leave  it  to  Los  Angeles  if  there  is 
anything  new  under  the  sun  to  be  de- 
veloped.  Read  this  from 
Z^L'^lTo^  -  Associated  Press  dis- 
Concrete?  patch  under  a  Los  An- 

geles head  line  and  pub- 
lished in  an  Eastern  exchange  : 

A  lawn  that  is  not  a  lawn,  but  looks 
like  a  lawn  and  is  said  by  its  owner  to  be 
better  than  a  lawn — a  waterless,  mower- 
less,  weedless,  gopherless  lawn — in  short, 
a  cement  "lawn"  painted  grass  green,  has 
made  its  appearance  in  front  of  a  Los 
Angeles  bungalow. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Woodward,  inventor  and 
owner,  says  it  saves  time,  money  and 
worry.  She  never  has  to  water  it,  she 
never  has  to  cut  it,  it  is  always  dry 
enough  to  sit  on — and  it  needs  painting 
only  once  a  year. 

She  has  circular  holes  cut  through  the 
lawn  and  in  them  and  along  the  edges 
she  has  flowers  planted. 

"I  invented  the  cement  lawn,"  she  said, 
"because  of  trouble  I  had  in  getting  a 
man  to  take  care  of  my  old  grass  lawn. 
It  cost  only  $65. 

"You  don't  know  what  a  blessing  it  is," 
she  continued.  "Do  you  know,  I  believe 
there  would  be  much  less  unhappiness  in 
married  life  if  the  husband  would  use  a 
cement  instead  of  a  grass  lawn,  and  so 
avoid  having  to  come  hom.e  after  work 
and  run  an  old  lawn  mower  over  the 
front  yard  every  night." 

From  a  landscape  view-point  our 
imagination  fails  to  conjure  a  picture 
of  this  painted  cement  lawn  that  could 
possibly  compare  with  nature's  own 
beautiful  mantle  of  greenery.  And 
what  a  play-ground  for  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward's children  !  Can  you  picture  them 
romping  over  that  artificial  sward, 
their  little  bare  feet  patting  the  cold, 
green-painted  concrete! 


Several   months   ago   the   Architect 

and  Engineer  printed  an  abstract  from 

,,        ^  .  .  .        ,  a    New    Orleans   pa- 

More  Criticism  by     ^^„        j:    T\/r         T  1 

Mr.  Pennell  of  the      Pf  ^'    ^\  ^^^-    Joseph 

Unsightly  Billboard  Pennell's  comments 
on  the  unsightly 
billboard.  Because  of  Mr.  Pennell's 
prominence  in  the  world  of  art  and 
design,  much  publicity  has  since  been 
given  his  remarks  by  leading  periodi- 
cals of  the  country.  At  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  Mr.  Pennell  fur- 
ther discoursed  on  the  subject  of  sign 
-  boards,  the  growth  of  which  was  de- 
clared by  him  to  be  debauching  the 
taste  of  American  citizens.  Mr.  Pen- 
nell's words  were  not  minced  nor  was 
there  any  attempt  by  him  to  veil  his 
sarcasm  and  contempt  for  some  of  the 
eyesores  that  are  allowed  to  monopo- 
lize our  vacant  lots. 

"Billboards,"  he  said,  "are  ruining 
the  landscape  and  the  townscape. 
They  are  a  danger  to  road  users! 
They  harbor  dirt  and  indecency.  As 
in  all  other  countries  laws  must  con- 
trol them  and,  more  important,  be  en- 
forced." Mr.  Pennell  scored  bill- 
boards as  a  menace  to  public  taste,  as 
eyesores  in  our  cities,  and  as  destroy- 
ers of  countrysides.  "The  billboard 
people",  declared  the  speaker,  ''have 
stolen  the  beauty  of  our  country  and 
to  steal  beauty  is  the  same  as  to  steal 
cash.  They  tell  us  the  billboard 
people  give  the  farmers  a  chance  to 
earn  a  little  money."  Mr.  Pennell 
went  on  to  say  that  the  pickpocket 
also  picks  pockets  to  earn  money. 

The  speaker  especially  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  billboards  on  curves  on 
highways  and  urged  our  citizens  to 
boycott  advertisers  that  use  billboards. 
He  had  no  mercy  for  the  poster  ad- 
vertising people,  calling  them  bar- 
barians and  vandals,  and  spoke  of  the 
effect  of  ugly  signs  on  the  growing 
minds  of  children.  "For  every  one 
hundred  going  into  the  museum  to 
enjoy  paintings  many  thousand  are 
on  the  street  and  absorbing  the  ugli- 
ness of  the  billboards."  The  speaker 
showed  lantern  slides  of  sketches 
made  by  himself  of  billboards  and 
their  effect  on  city  streets  and  land- 
scape. 
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Other  speakers  objected  strongly  to 
the  billboard,  while  there  were  a  few 
who  chose  the  middle  course,  declar- 
ing that  billboards  were  not  bad  be- 
cause they  were  billboards  but  be- 
cause they  were  poorly  designed  or 
poorly  placed. 

It  was  said  that  advertising  as  rep- 
resented in  billboards  was  an  inflated 
industry;  also  that  an  industry  repre- 
senting so  great  an  interest  could 
never  be  destroyed  unless  by  legisla- 
tion as  in  the  case  of  prohibition. 


New  methods  of  teaching,  designed 
to  remove  "the  malicious  influence" 
which  pure  paper  has 
Columbia  Changes  ^p^j-^  ^\^^  imagination 
System  to  Better  \  .  .  j  /^  j  ^ 
Standards  of  ^rt  of  the  Student  and  to 
avoid  mistakes  which 
would  sland  as  glaring  faults  through 
many  generations,  are  now  being  em- 
ployed in  the  School  of  x\rchitecture 
of   Columbia   University. 

The  student  is  no  longer  restricted 
to  one  dimensional  architecture,  por- 
trayed wholly  on  paper,  but  is  requir- 
ed to  construct  models  which  bring 
into  play  the  same  skill  and  perspect- 
ive demanded  in  the  actual  practice 
of  the  architectural  profession.  Model 
making  as  a  means  for  construction 
in  architecture  is  a  long  step  in  ad- 
vance, according  to  the  Columbia 
aulhorilies  who  also  say  that  the  war 
has  changed  American  standards  of 
art. 

"It  has  long  been  appreciated  tliat  the 
student  of  architecture  is  trained  largely 
in  feeling  for  one  dimensional  architect- 
ure, presented  entirely  upon  paper,  and 
in  the  form  of  a  plain  elevation  draw- 
ing," Mr.  H.  Vandervoort  Walsh  of 
the  Columbia  Teaching  Stafif  said  in 
describing  the  system  of  model  making 
now  used  to  train  Columbia  architects. 
"The  student  never  has  the  opportun- 
itv  which  the  practicing  architect  finds 
of  observ'ng  his  design  comoleted  in  all 
three  dimensions.  This  orivilege  onb' 
belongs  to  the  architf^ct  who  has  spcnyed 
his  commission,  and  has  had  his  building 
erected  at  the  expense  of  his  client.  Many 
such  architects  have  been  astonished  and 
surprised  at  m"sta1'es  in  their  desisjn,  due 
to  the  inability  of  drawings  to  fully  rep- 
resent the  truth  as  it  would  appear  in 
three  dimensions.  When  the  building  is 
completed  he  has  no  opportunity  of 
changing  the  form,  and  his  mistake  must 


stand    as    a   glaring    fault    through    many 
generations. 

"The  student  of  Architecture  who  has 
the  opportunity  of  designing  a  building  or 
a  group  of  buildings  first  on  paper  and  then 
completing  the  same  in  the  form  of  a 
model,  has  all  the  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  mistakes  of  his  design  without 
the  cost  of  erecting  the  building.  More- 
over, he  has  removed  the  malicious  in- 
fluence which  pure  paper  design  has  upon 
his   imagination. 

"Many  a  designer  who  has  unusual  skill 
in  drawing  and  rendering,  and  who  is 
blessed  with  an  extremely  fertile  imag- 
ination is  often  able  to  mislead  himself 
with  his  pictures  and  regard  the  thing 
he  has  erected  on  paper  as  beautiful  ar- 
chitecture, while  if  it  were  constructed  in 
three  dimensions,  in  the  form  of  a  model, 
it  would  appear  entirely  absurd  and 
ridiculous. 

"The  manner  in  which  model  making 
is  carried  on  in  the  School  of  Architecture 
in  Columbia  University  is  extremely 
simple.  A  squad  of  students  is  given  a 
problem  as  say,  "A  Club  Colony  in 
Florida."  Each  member  of  the  squad  then 
tries  to  solve  this  problem  on  paper  ac- 
cording to  his  own  ideas.  These  sketches 
are  then  judged  by  a  jury  consisting  of 
the  critics  in  design,  and  the  best  design 
is  selected  for  the  model.  The  students 
are  then  assigned  to  various  parts  of  the 
model,  some  to  making  the  landscape, 
others  this  building,  and  others  that  build- 
ing of  the  group. 

"The  models  of  the  buildings  are  con- 
structed entirely  of  heavy  illustration 
board.  All  elevations  are  drawn  upon  it, 
and  minor  projections,  mouldings,  win- 
dows, doors  and  ornamental  features  of 
this  type  are  rendered  not  in  the  usual 
architectural  manner,  but  with  a  very 
hard,  contrasting  technique,  so  that  these 
features  will  stand  out  strongly  and  re- 
alistically in  the  completed  model.  Large 
projecting  members  like  cornices,  col- 
umns, chimneys  and  dormers,  etc.,  are 
made  from  anything  that  the  student  may 
be   clever   enough   to  use. 

"In  fact,  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the 
construction  of  a  model  is  one  of  the 
fascinating  features  of  the  work.  As  for 
landscape  gardening,  grass  made  from 
stained  saw-dust,  trees  made  from 
sponges,  colonades  made  from  tooth 
picks,  water  pools  and  fountains  made 
from  glass  are  a  few  suggestive  ideas  of 
the   possibilities    in   these   models." 


Plumbers'  License  Act  Invalid 

The  California  state  law  providing  for 
the  licensing  of  plumbers  has  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  appellate 
court  which  holds  that  it  is  not  a  proper 
exercise  of  police  powers  and  that  it  is 
class  legislation.  Appeal  to  the  supreme 
court  will  probably  be  made. 


With  the  Architects 

Building  Reports  and  Personal  Mention  of 
Interest  to  the  Profession 


Appreciation 

F.     W.     FiTZPATRICK 
CONSULTING    ARCHITECT 

Garland  Building — 58   E.   Washington  St. 
Chicago 

Sept.  2,   1920. 
The  Architect   and   Engineer, 
626    Foxcroft    Building, 

San  Francisco,  California. 
Gentlemen : — Just  a  word.  Want  to  congratulate 
you.  Been  noticing  of  late — but  too  darned  busy 
or  old  to  say  so  'til  just  now — that  of  all  the 
architects'  publications  that  come  to  my  table  in 
yours  alone  do  I  find  anything  refreshing,  new,  or 
interesting.  True,  of  course,  that's  because  the 
Coast  fellows  are  pulling  away  from  the  hackneyed 
and  doing  clever  original  stunts,  but,  darn  it, 
you're  to  be  congratulated  for  being  among  them, 
urging  them  on,  and  having  the  sense  to  select 
from  among  that  good  stuff  for  your  illustrations. 
The  other  journals  give  us  the  same  old  stuff, 
measured  works  of  the  old  masters  or  new  build- 
ings aping  the  old  boys,  classic  churches,  business 
blocks,    dog   kennels   and   all. 

Go  to  it,  man,  you're  doing  things.     Keep  it  up. 
Sincerely, 

F.    W.    FiTZPATRICK. 


$1,000,000  in  School  Work 

Mr.  W.  H.  Weeks,  75  Post  street,  San 
Francisco,  reports  that  he  has  prepared 
plans  for  new  school  buildings  aggregat- 
ing in  value  more  than  $1,000,000.  Con- 
struction is  being  delayed  owing  to  in- 
ability to  sell  the  bonds.  In  a  number  of 
cases,  however,  local  banks  have  taken 
the  bonds.  In  Piedmont  the  $250,000 
issue  was  sold  without  any  difficulty  and 
this  was  also  the  case  in  Santa  Clara  and 
Bishop. 

Lane  Hospital  Addit'on 

Messrs.  Bakewell  &  Brown  have  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  nurses'  wing  to  the 
Lane  Hospital  conducted  by  Stanford 
University  at  Clay  and  Webster  streets, 
San  Francisco.  The  building  will  be  an 
eight  story  reinforced  concrete  structure, 
cost'ng  $500,000.  The  structural  plans 
were  made  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Snyder.  Con- 
struction will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  George 
Wagner. 

To  Rebuild  Plant 

The  Mullen  Manufacturing  Company, 
whose  cabinet  works  on  Raisch  street, 
San  Francisco,  were  recently  destroyed 
by  fire,  will  rebuild  on  the  site,  the  new 
plant  to  face  Folsom  street.  Plans  for  a 
mill  construction  building  are  now  being 
prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  Kuhn,  Commer- 
cial   building,    San    Francisco. 


Personals 

Mr.  Donald  B.  Parkinson,  son  of  Mr. 
John  Parkinson,  is  now  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  practice  of  architecture,  under 
the  firm  name  of  John  Parkinson  &  Donald 
B.  Parkinson,  architects.  Young  Parkinson 
recently  completed  his  studies  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  where  he 
was  granted  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science   in  the  department  of  architecture. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Keyes,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  drafting  force  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Voorhees, 
Oakland  architect,  was  a  recent  passenger 
on  the  steamship  Columbia  sailing  for 
Manila  where  he  will  engage  in  the  practice 
of  architecture.  For  the  past  three  years 
Mr.  Keyes  was  employed  in  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
Richmond. 

Mr.  Sam  L.  Hyman  has  moved  from  the 
Crocker  building  to  offices  in  the  Foxcroft 
building,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Rittenhouse  is  now  located  in 
room  317  Wilcox  building,   Los  Angeles. 

Architects  Granted  Certificates 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Architecture  the  follow- 
ing were  granted  certificates  to  practice 
architecture  in  this  State: 

Major  Norton  E.  Wood,  Fort  Winfield 
Scott,    San    Francisco. 

Sylvester  A.  Lesswing,  200  Bush  Street. 
San  Francisco,  and  148  Duane  Street, 
Redwood  City. 

Arthur  Lamb,  of  Woollett  &  Lamb, 
Hagelstein    Building.   Sacramento. 


Architect  Members  Voted 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Oregon 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects, the  following  members  were  el- 
ected: Jamieson  Parker,  C.  H.  Wallwork 
Wm.  L.  Smith.  Milo  S.  Farwell,  Earl  L. 
Bryan,  Knud  A.  Roald,  James  De  Young 
C.  B.  Martin,  E.  F.  Gilstrap,  G.  K.  Sharp, 
and  F.  C.  Clark. 


Architects  of  Seattle  Bank 
Mr.  A.  E-.  Doyle  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  Messrs.  Bebb  &  Gould  of  Seattle 
have  instructions  to  commence  construc- 
tion March  1st  on  the  new  building  which 
will  be  erected  for  the  Seattle  National 
hank  at  Seattle.  1'lic  structure  will  cost 
$500,000. 
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Building    Materials    for    Japan 

Mr.  Frederick  Whitton,  369  Pine  street, 
San  Francisco,  has  been  commissioned  to 
represent  the  George  A.  Fuller  Company 
in  San  Francisco.  This  company  is  build- 
ing several  large  commercial  structures 
in  Tokyo  for  the  Japan  Oil  Company. 
Much  of  the  material,  including  terra 
cotta,  ornamental  iron,  plumbing  fixtures 
and  mill  work,  will  be  supplied  by  San 
Francisco    concerns. 

This  Office  Keeps  Busy 

Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  reports  that  his 
office  is  busy  on  a  number  of  prospects 
that  indicate  no  immediate  cessation  of 
building  activity.  A  garage  and  market 
building  recently  have  been  erected  from 
plans  by  Mr.  O'Brien  and  contractors  are 
now  figuring  on  a  concrete  store  building, 
70x85,  in  the  downtown  district  (Geary 
street)  which  is  estimated  to  cost  $25,000. 

$150,000  School  Building 

A  new  frame  school  house  will  be  built 
at  Junipero  Serra  Boulevard  near  Ocean 
avenue,  San  Francisco,  from  plans  by 
Mr.  John  Reid,  Jr.,  City  Architect.  Funds 
for  the  building  will  be  derived  from  the 
regular  municipal  budget.  Besides  twelve 
class  rooms  there  will  be  domestic  science 
and  manual  training  shops  and  an  audi- 
torium. 


Restaurant  Building 

Mr.  E.  E.  Young,  251  Kearny  street, 
San  Francisco,  has  prepared  plans  for  a 
two  story  and  basement  reinforced  con- 
crete building  to  contain  a  restaurant  and 
private  dining  rooms  on  Powell  street, 
south  of  Sutter,  San  Francisco,  at  a  cost 
of  $60,000.  Mr.  John  Condo  is  the 
owner. 


Los    Angeles    Hospital 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Howard,  619  Broadway 
Central  building,  Los  Angeles,  is  prepar- 
ing plans  for  a  six  story  Class  A  hospital 
for  the  University  Hospital  Association, 
to  be  built  on  East  Washington  street  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $600,000.  There  will 
be  accommodations  for  250  patients. 

Two    Bank    Buildings 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Faulkes,  Crocker  building, 
San  Francisco,  for  two  branch  buildings 
for  the  Bank  of  Italy,  costing  $40,000 
each.  One  will  be  at  Melrose  and  the 
other  at   Livermore. 


Merritt  Terrace  Houses 

Two  houses  are  to  be  built  in  Merritt 
Terrace,  San  Francisco,  from  plans  by 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Falch,  Hearst  building. 
Mr.  George  Merritt  is  the  owner. 

Y.   M.   I.   to   Build 

The  Young  Men's  Institute  of  Califor- 
nia will  erect  new  buildings  at  Los  An- 
geles  and   San  Jose. 


British    Columbia    Architects 

Under  the  terms  of  the  British  Colum- 
bia Architects  Act  of  1920,  the  lieutenant- 
governor-in-council  recently  appointed 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Watkins  of  Victoria  and 
Messrs.  Mercer  and  Twizell  of  Vancouver 
and  E.  G.  Matheson  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  as  members  of  the  first 
council  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
British  Columbia.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
council  Mr.  Mercer  was  elected  president, 
Mr.  S.  M.  Eveleigh,  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
I.  L.  Townley,  secretary.  The  design 
submitted  by  Mr.  Robert  Kerr  was  un- 
animously selected  as  the  official  seal  of 
the  institute.  The  Council  also  selected 
a  design  for  the  seal  to  be  used  by  the 
members  of  the  institute.  Under  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  act  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  architecture  must  apply 
for   registration. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Knoll  Busy 

Recent  work  in  the  office  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Knoll,  Hearst  building,  San  Francisco, 
includes  a  two  story  and  basement  re- 
inforced concrete  loft  building  at  Battery 
and  Commercial  streets,  San  Francisco, 
for  Mr.  Oliver  Flayhaven  to  cost  $25,000, 
and  alterations  of  frame  flats  into  apart- 
ments for  Mr.  H.  Rosskamp  at  1447 
Divisadero  street,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 


Architects  for  Isleton  School 

Messrs.  George  C.  Sellon  &  Company 
of  Sacramento,  are  preparing  plans  for 
a  large  grammar  school  to  be  built  at 
Isleton  and  to  contain  six  class  rooms, 
manual  training,  domestic  science  and  an 
auditorium.  A  bond  issue  of  $100,000  has 
been   authorized. 


Bank  Alterations 

Mr.  W.  H.  Weeks,  75  Post  street,  San 
Francisco,  has  completed  plans  for  ex- 
tensive alterations  to  the  Security  Savings 
Bank  building,  on  Montgomery  street, 
San  Francisco.  Safe  deposit  vaults  will 
be  placed   in  the  basement. 


Alterations    to    Residence 

Mr.  W.  E.  Milwain,  Albany  Block, 
Oakland,  has  prepared  plans  for  altera- 
tions and  additions  to  the  San  Leandro 
home  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Bill,  president  of  the 
Fageol   Motors   Company,   Oakland. 


Addition  to  Plant 

The  Fageol  Motors  Company  will  build 
a  $25,000  one-story  steel  and  concrete 
addition  to  its  manufacturing  plant  on 
the  Foothill  Boulevard,  Oakland. 


Alterations  to   Oakland   Hotel 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Mathews  for  alterations  to  the  seventh 
floor  of  the  Hotel  Oakland.  Improve- 
ments   will    cost    approximately    $30,000. 
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January  and  April,  1905,  Copies  Wanted 

Willis  Polk  &  Company,  building  con- 
struction, are  anxious  to  have  a  complete 
file  of  The  Architect  and  Engineer  for 
binding.  Back  numbers  since  the  maga- 
zine commenced  publication  in  1905  have 
been  furnished  Mr.  Polk,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  January  and  April  numbers, 
1906.  Subscribers  having  these  two 
copies  will  be  paid  50  cents  for  each  copy 
if  they  will  send  them  to  this  office. 


Sacramento  Bank  Building 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  Messrs. 
Weeks  &  Day,  Phelan  building,  San 
Francisco,  for  an  eighteen  story  Class 
"A"  bank  and  office  building  at  Seventh 
and  "K"  streets,  Sacramento,  for  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  Bank,  of  which 
Mr.  J.  M.  Henderson  is  president.  Bids 
for  the  construction  of  this  structure, 
which  will  cost  in  excess  of  one  million 
dollars,  are  now  being  taken. 


Central  America  Residence 
Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Mr.  S. 
Heiman,  57  Post  street,  San  Francisco, 
for  a  large  country  house  at  San  Salva- 
dor, Central  America,  for  Mrs.  R.  Ruano. 
Construction  will  be  of  reinforced  con- 
crete with  terra  cotta  tile  roof.  Most  of 
the  materials  will  be  purchased  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  estimated  the  house  will 
cost  $100,000. 

Commercial   Garage 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Stewart,  Claus  Spreckels 
building,  San  Francisco,  is  completing 
drawings  for  a  two  story  and  basement 
commercial  garage  on  Market  street,  near 
Brady.  There  will  be  accommodations 
for  three  hundred  machines.  Building 
will  cost  close  to  $100,000. 


One  Million  Dollar  Catholic  College 

Plans  are  being  completed  by  Mr.  Leo 
J.  Devlin,  Pacific  building,  San  Francisco, 
for  a  group  of  reinforced  concrete  educa- 
tional buildings  to  be  erected  near  Los 
Altos,  Santa  Clara  county,  for  the  Junior 
Catholic  College.  There  will  be  nine 
buildings.      Grading   is    now   in    progress. 


$20,000  Oakland  Residence 

Messrs.  Reed  &  Corlett,  Oakland  Bank 
of  Savings  building,  Oakland,  are  prepar- 
ing plans  for  a  $20,000  English  type 
home  to  be  built  on  Sunnyslope  avenue, 
Oakland,  for  Mr.  C.  W.  Heyer,  Jr..  an 
Oakland  builder  with  offices  in  the  Dalziel 
building,  Oakland. 


Hollywood  Hospital 

Messrs.  Hunt  &  Burns,  Laughlin  build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  are  preparing  plans  for 
a  two  and  three  story  Class  "A"  hospital 
for  the  Hollvwood  Hospital,  Inc.  The 
estimated  cost  is  $400,000. 


Oakland   Architects   Busy 

New  work  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Hutchinson  and  Mills,  architects  in  the 
Albany  block,  Oakland,  include  alterations 
to  two  apartment  houses  to  cost  $10,000 
each;  a  three  story  frame  building  of  five 
apartments  to  cost  $22,000;  four  flats 
costing  $13,000;  a  $12,000  residence  in 
Piedmont  for  Mrs.  E.  E.  Stelle;  two 
bungalows  in  Richmond  for  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Brown;  a  $9,500  house  in  Piedmont  for 
Mr.  M.  C.  Vaughn  and  a  concrete  garage 
for  Mr.  A.   Bosley. 


Community  Apartments 

A  four  story  concrete  community  apart- 
ment building  to  be  erected  at  Long 
Beach  is  being  promoted  by  Mr.  A.  St. 
Clair  of  Chicago.  The  building  is  to 
cost  $125,000  and  will  contain  forty-seven 
apartments,  single  suites  to  be  sold  for 
$1800  to  $2100  each  and  double  suites  at 
$2600  to  $3500.  The  holding  company 
will  be  known  as  the  Ocean  Home  Own- 
ers' Apartment  Corporation. 


Architect  Righetti  Moves 

Mr.  Perseo  Righetti,  formerly  of  Rig- 
hetti and  Headman,  architects  of  San 
Francisco,  has  moved  his  offices  from  the 
Phelan  building  to  the  Smidt  building 
at  20  Geary  street.  New  work  in  Mr. 
Righetti's  office  includes  a  two  story  and 
basement  store  and  apartment  house  for 
Mr.  Geo.  A.  Metcalf  on  Turk  street,  west 
of   Leavenworth,   San   Francisco. 


In   Larger   Offices 

The  Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 
has  moved  its  factory  sales  department. 
Pacific  Coast  branch,  to  larger  and  more 
desirable  offices  in  the  Foxcroft  building, 
68  Post  street,  San  Francisco.  Manager 
Clark's  office  looks  out  onto  Post  street, 
where  he  can  find  inspiration  in  the  bus- 
tling crowds  that  pass  during  business 
hours. 


Mercantile  Building 

Mr.  A.  A.  Cantin,  architect  in  the  Fox- 
croft building,  San  Francisco,  has  pre- 
pared plans  for  a  •ne  story  and  base- 
ment Class  A  addition  to  a  mercantile 
building  on  Commercial  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  improvements  will  cost  $60,- 
000,  the  building  being  steel  frame  and 
covering  ground  area,  25  by  120  feet. 


Residence  Alterations 

Mr.  John  K.  Branner,  251  Kearny 
street,  San  Francisco,  has  prepared  plans 
for  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Palo 
Alto   residence  of   Mrs.   Chas.   Akers. 


Parlier  High  School 

Mr.  Anton  Johnson  of  Kingsburg  is 
preparing  plans  for  a  new  hierh  school 
building  at    Parlier,   to   cost  $150,000. 
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LABOR  MAXIMS  BY  WILLIS  POLK 

Being  a  Few  Terse  Paragraphs  From  the 
San  Francisco  Architect's  Contribution 
to  the  Labor  Day  Edition  of  "Organized 
Labor." 


THE  strength  of  organized  labor  in  the 
United  States  is  somewhere  between 
3,000,000  and  5,000,000  of  men,  working, 
for  the  most  part,  under  the  eight-hour 
rule.  Now  as  a  concession  to  the  general 
necessity  for  more  production,  and  as  a 
means  of  contributing  to  this  end,  would 
it  not  be  wise  for  organized  labor  to  ofifer, 
as  an  emergency  proposal,  to  work  an 
extra  hour,  of  course,  for  regular  pay? 
This  could  not  fail  to  increase  immedi- 
ately and  largely  the  volume  o"f  produc- 
tion, and  so  be  an  immense  contribution 
to  the  general  well-being.  Incidentally  it 
would  tend  vastly  to  the  credit  of  organ- 
ized labor  if  it  should,  by  thus  relieving  a 
serious  situation,  make  a  notable  contri- 
bution to  the  public  welfare. 
*       *       * 

A  SLACKER  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor     is     an     enemy     of     organized 

labor. 

*       *       * 

IT  is  possibly  fair  to  say  that  the 
efficiency  of  labor  at  the  present  time 
only  averages  about  70  per  cent — in  other 
words,  a  loss  of  30  per  cent;  whereas  un- 
der normal  conditions,  efficiency  has  been 
the  only  difference  between  profit  and 
loss. 


<*  AN   honest   day's   work   for   an   honest 
/A  day's   pay"   ought   to   be   the   slogan 
of  both  capital  and  labor. 


THE  trouble  is  that  under  stress  of  war 
and  under  the  iniquitous  cost-plus 
system  of  Government  contracts,  morale 
and  discipline  were  tremendously  lowered 
— most  of  us  think  as  much  as  30  to  50 
per  cent.  This  does  not  specially  apply 
to  building  trades,  but  to  labor  at  large. 
This  condition  must  be  rectified  and  labor 
must  do  it. 

*  *       * 

MOST  men  can  do  an  easy  job,  but  it 
takes  a  good  man  to  do  a  hard  job — 
and  do  it  right. 

LET    efficiency    be    the    watchword !      Let 
construction    rather    than    destruction 
be  the  order  of  the  day! 

*  *       * 

IT  is  a  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
almost  anything  is  a  better  investment 
than  a  building.  Any  banker  can  show 
you  from  7  to  10  per  cent  for  your 
money,  but  no  architect  can,  if  he  is  sin- 
cere, show  you  more  than  5  to  6  per  cent. 


IF  the  unattainable  could  ensue,  if  the 
millenium  really  impends,  if  the  laws 
of  nature  could  be  amended,  if  competi- 
tion should  cease  to  be  the  life  of  trade, 
then  there  would  no  longer  be  any  baby 
shows.  In  the  meantime  let  us  make 
buildings  the  best  security. 


DOUBLE  pay  for  overtime  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  organ- 
ized labor — it  saves  at  the  spigot  but  wastes 
at  the  bunghole;  it  sets  up  a  false  God;  it 
invites  worship  at  a  false  shrine.  It  pos- 
sesses no  economic  value  for  either  capi- 
tal or  labor;  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  demand  for  excess  pay  for  normal 
product;  it  is  the  ultimate  exemplification 
of  the  wiles  of  the  short-change  artist. 


Do  Not  Recognize  Schedule 

Messrs.  Houghtaling  &  Dougan,  archi- 
tects. Elks  Club  building,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, have  announced  that  they  do  not 
recognize  the  American  Contractors  As- 
sociation's schedule  of  amounts  or  bonus- 
es added  to  bids  for  each  contractor 
figuring  building  construction  and  state 
further  that  they  will  not  accept  bids 
from  any  contractor  who  has  signed  and 
is  held  by  American  Contractors  Associa- 
tion to  add  a  bonus,  which  is  to  be  paid 
unsuccessful  bidders  on  work  figured 
from  their  offices. 


Oregon  Board  of  Architects  Meets 

First  annual  meeting  of  the  Oregon 
State  Board  of  Architect  Examiners  was 
held  recently  at  Portland.  Officers  were 
re-elected  including  AI  e  s  s  r  s.  W.  C. 
Knighton,  Portland,  president;  J.  E. 
Wicks,  Astoria,  vice-president;  Morris  H. 
Whitehouse,  Portland,  treasurer;  and 
George  A.  Post,  Portland,  secretary.  Lee 
A.  Thomas,  of  Bend,  Oregon,  and  Frank 
C.  Clark,  of  Medford,  are  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 


Portland.  Building 

Mr.  Earl  G.  Cash,  architect,  and  Mr.  A. 
H.  Lamm,  consulting  engineer,  Lewis 
building,  Portland,  have  completed  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  structure 
to  be  built  for  Mr.  J.  M.  Porter,  Corvallis, 
at  Twelfth  and  Glisan  streets,  Portland. 
It  will  be  100x100  feet  in  size,  of  concrete 
and  mill  construction. 


Hood  River  Tourist  Hotel 

Mr.  Morris  H.  Whitehouse,  architect  in 
the  Railway  Exchange  building.  Portland, 
is  preparing  preliminary  plans  for  the 
proposed  tourist  hotel  to  be  built  on  the 
Columbia  river  highway  near  Hood  River 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Teall,  Simon  Benson 
and  others.  The  40-room  unit  will  cost 
$40,000,  exclusive  of  equipment.  A  rustic 
type  of  building  is  planned. 


With  the  Engineers 

Reports  from  the  Various  Pacific  Coast  Societies, 
Personal  Mention,  Etc. 


Graphic  Building  Costs 

By   C.    E.   PATCH, 

Aberthaw    Construction    Co.,    Boston,    Mass.,    in 
Engineering  and  Contracting. 

In  the  construction  of  a  concrete  build- 
'  ing,  where  accurate  cost  figures  are 
kept  for  every  part  of  the  operation,  with 
sub-divisions  covering  material,  labor, 
etc.,  on  each  operation,  a  mass  of  statis- 
tics is  built  up  which  is  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  builder  but  almost  unintel- 
ligible to  the  layman.  To  make  this  form 
of  information  more  readily  appreciable 
by  those  who  are  not  "living  with  the 
subject"  day  by  day,  the  accompanying 
sketch  has  been  made. 


22  per  cent  to  the  structural  cost  of  the 
building.  Here  again  each  item  is  shown 
with  height  proportional  to  its  cost,  and 
to  the  costs  in  the  main  building. 

In  the  building  structure,  as  drawn, 
each  item  has  a  shaded  portion  at  the  left 
end.  This  portion  represents  the  percent- 
age of  that  item  which  was  expended  for 
direct  labor  by  the  contractor.  The  por- 
tion not  shaded  represents  materials  and 
other  necessary  expenses. 

The  drawing  has  been  set  up  in  the 
form  of  a  manufacturing  building  with 
its  adjoining  power  plant,  in  order  to 
visualize  more  clearly  the  case  under  dis- 
cussion.    As  the  stories  are  added  one  by 


Illustration  shows  cost  items  entering  into  construction  of  a 
manufacturing   building. 


This  shows  the  various  elements  placed 
one  over  the  other  in  about  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  during  the  progress  of 
the  building.  Each  is  proportional  in 
height  to  the  percentage  which  it  repre- 
sents of  the  total  cost  of  the  building. 
Thus,  the  excavation  shown  at  the  bot- 
tom is  3.05  per  cent  of  the  structural  cost. 
The  largest  item  of  all — that  of  concrete 
—is  19.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  At  the 
right  has  been  placed  a  power  house,  the 
height  of  which  represents  the  percent- 
age which  the  various  sub-contracts  bear 
to  the  structural  cost  of  the  building. 
The  items  covered  here  are  electrical 
work,  elevators,  plumbing,  heating  and 
sprinklers,  which   all   together  add  about 


one,  for  the  various  materials  as  they  are 
added,  each  structure  is  built  up  until 
finally,  with  the  roof,  we  have  reached 
100  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

The  percentage  marks,  shown  at  the 
left,  give  a  ready  measure  of  the  extent 
of  the  several  items  in  the  particular 
building  from  which  the  present  diagram 
was  constructed.  The  various  items  of 
cost  as  represented  in  percentages  are 
shown  in  the  table.  The  first  column  of 
figures  represents  the  item  cost  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  structural  cost  of 
the  building.  The  second  column  of 
figures  compares  the  item  cost  with  the 
total  cost  of  the  building,  including  all 
sub-contracts-  for  building   equipment. 
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Percentage  referred  to 
Total  cost 
Structural  including 
cost  of  sub- 
building,  contracts. 

Concrete    24.0  19.2 

Reinforcing     16.0  12.76 

Forms     14-6  11-8 

Engineering     S'o  7oc 

Cold    weather     5.2  4.25 

Doors    and    windows    5.2  4.15 

Plant     -^e  3.85 

Miscellaneous    and    extras...      4.3  3.6 

Excavation     3.7  3.05 

Carpentry     3.7  3.05 

Masonry     -•-■'  f-"° 

Fire   main   and    roof   drains.  .      2.3  1.95 

Miscellaneous    iron    and    steel      2.2  1.85 

Overhead      1-56  1.28 

Superintendence,    travel,    etc.      1.50  1.-.3 

Roofing  and   flashing 1-36  1.12 

Liability   insurance    0.62  0.51 

Watchman     0.54  0.45 

Clean    up    job    0.42  0.35 

Heating  and   sprinklers    59.7  ^hi^ 

Plumbing     15. 3-;  2.93 

Elevators     l-^■6*"  ^-86 

Electrical    work    10.4*  1.98 

*  Of  total   cost   of  equipment   sub-contracts. 


The   Engineer— "A   Man  Who  Can  Con- 
ceive a  Project  and  Make  It  of  Record" 

WHAT  is  an  engineer?  Is  he  a  man 
who  plods  away  patiently  at  a  draw- 
ing board  to  produce  a  design  of  some  ma- 
chine, of  some  engineering  problem,  per- 
haps a  railway  proposition  or  a  tunnel, 
either  through  a  mountain  or  under  a 
river;  a  great  bridge,  a  steamship,  a  loco- 
motive, or  even  a  wheelbarrow?  Is  he 
an  engineer,  or  is  he  simply  a  draftsman? 
Is  he  a  toiler?  Is  he  a  man  sufficiently 
educated  to  transfer  to  paper  the  ideas  of 
others  and  under  instructions  to  produce 
something  that  will  guide  the  average 
workman  in  its  construction?  I  do  not 
regard  men  with  those  qualifications  as 
engineers,"  declared  Samuel  N.  Vauclain, 
president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  at  a  conference  of  the  Federated 
American  Engineering  Society. 

"An  engineer  is  a  man  who  can  see 
things,  who  is  constructive  in  his 
thoughts,  who  can  impart  this  knowledge 
to  others,  who  can  work  not  only  one 
man  on  a  drawing  board  but  20  men  at 
drawing  boards,  and  who  can  pass  his 
ideas  to  them  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory 
that  they  can  be  easily  grasped.  When 
these  details  are  assembled  from  the  many 
draftsmen  who  are  employed  you  have  a 
great  and  successful  machine;  you  have 
a  great  or  a  successful  proposition  for 
building  a  railroad,  for  building  a  tunnel 
or  a  bridge;  and  on  the  number  of  men 
that  such  an  engineer  has  got  to  handle 
depends  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
project  can  be  put  before  the  people  to 
whom  it  must  be  submitted  before  it  can 
be  constructed;  because  all  engineers, 
such  as  we  are,  before  we  can  do  any- 
thing must  have  the  money  bags  in  our 
organization  agree  to  find  the  cash  to 
do  it  with.    Therefore,  if  we  get  the  right 


idea  of  an  engineer,  an  engineer  who  can 
not  only  conceive  how  things  shall  be 
done  but  can  instruct  assistants  and  sub- 
ordinates clearly  and  thoroughly  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  can  grasp  his  ideas 
and  make  them  of  record,  theii  we  can 
easily  proceed  to  a  short  discussion  of 
the  executive  in  engineering. 

"The  true  executive  in  engineering  usu- 
ally is  called  an  optimist.  It  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  be  called  an  optimist.  I  have  been 
referred  to  for  years  as  an  optimist.  Now 
I  am  far  from  an  optimist.  I  simply 
believe  not  so  much  in  myself  but  in  the 
other  fellow.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
engineers  of  this  country.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  engineers  of  Europe.  I 
believe  that  these  engineers  can  do  things 
quite  as  well  as  I  can,  and  perhaps  a  little 
better,  so  far  as  the  scheming  out  of  any 
particular  contrivance  may  be  concerned. 

"But  even  should  they  not  be  capable 
of  doing  such,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  permit  those  men  to  enjoy  and  see 
successfully  produced  the  results  of  their 
engineering  skill,  of  their  engineering 
knowledge,  and  not  to  undertake  to 
change  their  views  by  substituting  views 
of  my  own  which  would  be  counted  as 
being  even  as  good,  perhaps  far  worse, 
after  they  have  been  put  in  actual  prac- 
tice." 


Building  Costs  in  New  York 

The  New  York  Times  gives  a  graphic 
illustration  of  the  unprecedented  rise  since 
1914  in  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor 
which  pertain  to  building  work  in  New 
York   City. 

Charles  A.  Chase,  a  member  of  the 
Mayor's  Housing  Committee,  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  respecting 
the  cost  situation  and  finds  that  the  ad- 
vances in  the  prices  of  building  materials 
range  from  10  per  cent  to  366?^  per  cent 
The  increased  cost  of  but  one  item  out 
of  115  is  10  percent,  while  the  majority 
of  the  articles  have  advanced  well  over 
100  per  cent.  Of  the  115  items,  26  have 
advanced  upwards  of  200  per  cent  since 
1914,  and  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  14  items 
has  been  above  300  per  cent. 

Labor  costs,  he  said,  had  gone  up,  but 
not  nearly  as  much  as  material  prices, 
the  biggest  advance  in  wages  being  grant- 
ed to  laborers,  whose  rate  of  pay  had  in- 
creased 300  per  cent.  Common  labor  in 
1914  being  paid  18^  cents  per  hour  were 
now  receiving  75  cents  per  hour.  Plumb- 
ers' laborers  who  got  25  cents  in  1914 
were  now  receiving  $1  per  hour. 
_  Twenty-two  branches  out  of  forty-nine 
listed  received  an  increase  of  100  per  cent 
over  the  1914  rate.  The  bricklayers  in 
New  York  are  the  highest  paid  trade,  the 
rate  being  $1.25  per  hour,  the  other  trades 
nearly  all  receiving  a  dollar  a  day  less. 

Lumber  of  all  kinds  has  advanced  over 
350  per  cent  and  turpentine  300  per  cent. 


The  Contractor 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION,  BRIDGES  AND 
ROAD  WORK 


How  to  Estimate  Interior  Mill  Work 

By  I.   P.  HICKS  in  National  Builder 

IT  is  the  custom  with  many  contractors 
to  send  their  plans  to  the  mill  to  get 
figures  on  the  mill  work  required.  In 
one  way  this  may  be  all  right  because 
many  of  the  mills  have  expert  estimators 
to  go  over  the  plans  and  take  off  the 
quantities. 

To  the  inexperienced  contractor  this 
may  be  the  safest  plan,  but  who  pays  for 
this  estimating?  In  all  cases  the  mill  man 
adds  enough  to  the  price  to  pay  for  the 
estimating  and  much  more.  The  man 
who  estimates  for  the  mill  has  to  play 
safe  and  make  money  for  the  mill;  if  he 
did  not  he  could  not  hold  his  job  as  an 
estimator  of  mill  work.  They  always  add 
quite  a  margin  above  the  actual  figured 
cost.  Of  course  we  know  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  do  this,  for  they  must 
be  sure  that  they  have  figured  enough  of 
everything  and  must  figure  some  for  con- 
tingencies. 

However,  the  contractor  who  can  take 
a  set  of  plans  and  accurately  take  off  the 
quantities  of  mill  work  required  will  be 
able  to  save  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  on  every  job.  The  contractor  can 
just  as  well  figure  to  save  the  mill  man's 
safety  margin  as  not. 

Many  contractors  think  that  taking  off 
the  quantities  of  mill  work  is  such  a 
tedious  job  that  they  do  not  care  to  un- 
dertake it,  and  then  they  are  afraid  that 
they  will  overlook  some  things  and  be 
the  loser  in  the  end.  If  you  have  a  sys- 
tem in  doing  this  work  and  follow  it,  you 
can  make  the  work  easy  and  do  it  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  your  figures  are 
right. 

Mainly  there  are  only  three  kinds  of 
trim  in  general  use.  These  are  as  fol- 
lovvs:  Mission  style  with  just  a  heavy 
plain  head  casing.  Cap  mold  trim  with 
head  casing,  cap  and  cap  mold  and  a 
fillet.  Back  band  trim  with  casings  and 
back  band.  Each  one  requires  a  little 
different  figuring.  Where  the  back  band 
is  used  no  plinth  blocks  are  used  and  the 
side  casings  have  to  be  figured  longer,  if 
mitred  at  the  top  allowance  for  this  also 
has  to  be  made.  With  cap  trim  you  have 
to  add  enough  of  cap  and  mold  to  make 
the  returns. 

To  show  just  how  each  should  be  fig- 
ured so  that  the  right  amounts  for  each, 


the  proper  lengths,  the  amounts  that  have 
to  be  added  and  that  absolutely  nothing 
shall  be  missed  we  will  take  a  window 
and  door  openings  of  given  sizes  and 
figure  the  quantities  for  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  trim. 

_  We  M^ill  take  a  window  24x28  two 
lights,  size  of  opening  will  be  2  feet  4 
inches  by  5  feet,  2  inches. 

MISSION    STYLE 

Amt.  Added 

0  .,  .  -    ,         ,  Inches. 

z  side  casmgs,  5  ft,  4  m.  long 2 

1  head  casing,  3  ft,  6  in.  long 14 

1  stool,  3  ft,  6  in 14 

1  apron,  3  ft,  4  in . .  .'  12 

1  head  stop,  2  ft,  6  in ,[[[       2 

2  side  stops,  5  ft,  4  in 2 

CAP  TRIM 

2  side  casings,  5  ft,  4  in 2 

1  head  casing,  3  ft,  4  in 12 

1  cap  mold,  3  ft,  10  in ig 

1  head  mold,  3  ft,  8  in 16 

1  fillet,  3  ft,  6  in 14 

1  stool,  3  ft,  6  in [['  "  14 

1  apron,  3  ft,  4  in . .  .    .  12 

1  apron  mold,  3  ft,  8  in 16 

1  head  stop,  2  ft,  6  in \[[  2 

2  side  stops,  5  ft.,  4  in .  . .  .  2 

Note:    In  some  styles   of  cap  trim   the 

head  mold  and  apron  mold  is  not  used 
VVe  put  in  all  the  items  so  that  nothing 
shall  be  missed. 

BACK    BAND   TRIM 

Amt.  Added 

0  ■  ,  .  „  ,  Inches. 
2  Side  casings,  5  ft,  10  in 8 

1  head  casing,  3  ft,  4  in []    \2 

1  stool,  3  ft.,  6  in ."  ]    14 

1  apron,  3  ft.,  4  in ..".''    12 

1  head  back  band,  3  ft,  6  in 14 

2  side  pieces  back  band,  5  ft,  10  in..'  '        8 

1  head  stop,  2  ft.,  6  in 2 

2  side  stops,  5  ft.,  4  in 2 

We  will  now  figure  for  a  door  opening 

by  the  same  method.  Take  a  door  2-8x 
6-8,  the  opening  will  be  2  feet,  8  inches  by 

0  feet,  8  inches. 

MISSION    STYLE 
T,    .        J.  .  ,  Amt.  Added 

1  rim  tor  one  side.  Inches. 

2  plinth    blocks    (supposed    to    be    10 
inches   long). 

2  side  casings,  6  ft.,  0  in QO 

1  head  casing,  3  ft.,  10  in...  14 

1  head  step,  2  ft.,  10  in \\\'     2 

2  side  steps,  6  ft.,  10  in ..."      2 
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CAP   TRIM 

2  plinth  blocks,  10  in.  long 

2  side  casings,  6  ft.,  0  in 00 

1  head  casing,  3  ft.,  8  in.  long 12 

1  cap  mold,  4  ft.,  2  in 18 

1  head  mold,  4  ft,  0  in 16 

1  fillet,  3  ft,  10  in 14 

1  head  stop,  2  ft,  10  in 2 

2  side  stops,  6  ft.,  10  in 2 

BACK    BAND   TRIM 

2  side  casings,  7  ft.,  4  in.  long 8 

1  head  casing,  3  ft.,  8  in 12 

1  head  piece  back  band,  3  ft.,  10  in.  .  .  .  14 

2  side  pieces  back  band,  7  ft.,  6  in 10 

1  head  stop,  2  ft,  10  in 2 

2  side  stops,  6  ft.,  10  in 2 

Bear  in  mind  the  following  facts:  That 
a  window  opening  is  nearly  always  4 
inches  wider  than  the  width  of  glass  and 
6  inches  longer  and  the  amounts  we  have 
added  gives  a  plenty  to  cut  on.  Also  re- 
member that  if  you  have  twin  windows 
or  triple  windows,  you  must  add  an  addi- 
tional 6  inches  for  each  mullion  as  well  as 
the  width  of  the  windows  to  all  of  the 
head  and  stool  and  apron  trim.  Don't 
forget  that  all  doors  except  outside  doors 
have  to  be  cased  up  on  both  sides,  so  it 
takes  double  the  amount  for  inside  doors 
except  for  the  stops. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  the  items 
listed  in  this  article  and  the  amounts  we 
have  added  to  work  on.  Be  sure  you 
figure  the  size  of  your  openings  right 
and  be  sure  that  you  count  up  the  num- 
ber of  openings  of  each  size  correctly, 
the  ones  that  are  cased  on  one  side  and 
those  that  are  to  be  cased  on  both  sides. 
It  will  pay  you  to  take  particular  pains  in 
carrying  out  this  system. 

It  is  well  worth  your  attention,  for  in 
just  a  little  figuring  in  this  manner  you 
can  rely  upon  the  exactness  of  your 
figures  even  better  than  if  figured  by  the 
mill  man  and  furthermore  you  will  save 
yourself  a  good  many  dollars  on  the 
average  job. 


Contractor's  Declaration  of  Independence 

THERE  is  plainly  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence in  the  new  attitude  of 
contractors  in  discussing  specifications. 
The  substance  of  this  change  is  sensed 
more  clearly  than  it  can  be  defined,  but 
its  spirit  challenges  old  practices  so 
sharply  that  they  must  look  to  their  de- 
fenses, says  the  Engineering  News-Rec- 
ord, which  adds,  "The  privilege,  long  ago 
appropriated  by  the  engineer,  of  deter- 
mining, without  consulting  him,  the  obli- 
gations of  the  contractor  in  building  en- 
gineering works,  is  being  squarely  at- 
tacked. 

"Indicative  of  the  new  attitude  of  con- 
tractors is  the  fact  that  protests  against 
requirements  considered  to  be  unfair  and 
pleas  to  the  engineer  to  give  these  pro- 
tests charitable  consideration,  are  being 
replaced  by  evidence  of  unfairness  and  by 
argument  that  through  unfairness  the  fi- 
nancial interests  of  the  owner  sufifer 
equally  with  the  profits  of  the  contractor. 
In  efifect,  the  owner,  is  being  awakened 
by  evidence  and  by  an  appeal  to  reason 
to  the  truth  that  he  pays  a  high  price  for 
every  unfair  requirement  in  or  interpre- 
tation of  specifications. 

"Conditions  which  are  plain  to  all  dis- 
courage the  notion  that  the  present  atti- 
tude is  likely  to  be  temporary.  Con- 
tractors are  becoming  more  thoroughly 
organized  and  the  strength  of  organiza- 
tion is  being  reflected  in  increased  cour- 
age in  calling  for  reforms  in  contra'cting 
practices.  Large  contracting  organiza- 
tions, directed  by  business  and  construc- 
tion experts  and  employing  large 
amounts  of  capital,  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly dominant  in  the  construction 
industry  and  with  their  growth  is  grow- 
ing the  determination  to  enforce  the  con- 
sideration of  just  reforms.  Even  in 
smaller  organizations  the  same  determin- 
ation is  begotten  of  the  increasing  extent 
to  which  eng'neers  are  taking  controh  of 
their  technical  management.     Finally,  the 
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Service 


THE 

STARLET  WORKS 

BALL  BEARING 

BUTTS 
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What  Finer  Recommendation 
of  a  Sturd;^  Product 

THE  Park  Row  Building  has  been  equipped 
with  The  Stanley"  Works  Ball  Bearing 
Butts  since  it  was  built,  30  years  ago. 

The  doors  are  given  real  abuse  every  working 
day,  but  the  Ball  Bearing  Butts  do  not  com- 
plain and  give  their  service  today  same  as 
30  years  ago. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

NEW  BRITAIN,   CONN. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Durability 

IRedwood  gives  the  best  service 
for  all  industrial  construction, 
especially  where  exposed  to  the 
elements  or  in  contact  with 
the  ground. 

Nature  impregnates  Redwood 
with  a  natural  preservative  that 
resists  rot.  Redwood  lasts  long- 
er untreated  than  most  woods 
when  artificially  preserved. 

Write  for"  Redwood  Lives  For- 
ever," "  California  Redwood  for 
the  Engineer,"  and  "Redwood 
Block  Paving  and  Flooring." 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 


San  Francisco 
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Califbritia 

Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 


ELECTRICAL  TIME-KEEPING  DEVICES 
solves  the  time  problem  for  schools,  factories, 
banks,  hospitals  and  other  institutions.  Specify 

"Standard"  Electric  Time  Systems 

The  Standard  Electric  Time  Company 

461  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Tel.  Sutter  241 


determination  to  demand  reforms  is  given 
power  by  conditions  which  are  unique  in 
engineering   construction. 

"There  is  more  construction  pending 
than  can  be  carried  out  by  the  contract- 
ors now  in  business.  In  highway  work 
the  condition  is  already  acute.  Large 
construction  programs  are  certain  to 
develop  in  the  next  two  or  three  years 
on  the  railroads,  in  water  power,  building 
and  public  works.  The  shortage  already 
apparent  will  be  intensified. 

"A  condition,  therefore,  is  at  hand 
which  gives  contractors  power  to  choose 
the  work  which  they  will  undertake. 
Naturally,  they  will  exercise  this  privilege 
by  refusing  contracts  which  are  least  to 
their  liking." 


High  Cost  of  Building 

PERHAPS  the  most  serious  phase  of 
the  industrial  situation,  the  widest 
spread  and  with  the  largest  continuing 
results,  is  found  in  the  state  of  the  build- 
ing trades  and  in  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  cost  of  building  materials.  For  the 
resulting  increase  in  the  cost  of  building 
is  not  a  temporary  matter,  as  is  the  cost 
of  food  or  of  clothing,  but  is  adding  per- 
manently to  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
world. 

It  is  clear  that  if  it  now  costs  double 
to  build  a  dwelling  house  what  it  did  be- 
fore the  war,  the  rent  for  that  house  must 
be  double  what  a  fair  price  would  for- 
merly have  been — otherwise  there  would 
lie  no  incentive  to  build.  It  is  clear  also 
that  this  cost  will  be  reflected  in  in- 
creased value  of  existing  houses,  as  they 
will  surely  if  gradually  reach  the  level 
of  the  renroduction  cost. 

The  world-wide  shortage  of  housing  is, 
of  course,  accompanied  by  a  world-wide 
demand  for  the  services  of  the  building 
trades,  and  we  find  the  building  trades 
taking  advantage  of  this  situation  to 
force  heavy  increases  to  wage  scales  that 
are  already  very  high,  and  also  in  many 
cases  we  find  a  lamentable  tendency  to 
limit  the  output  by  distinct  "laying  down 
on  the  job." 

The  inevitable  efifect  of  this  is  to  place 
a  permanent  additional  burden  on  all  men 
who  live  in  houses  or  do  business  with 
men  who  live  in  houses. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  clear, 
and  sane  and  right  thinking  leaders  of 
the  building  trades  will  not  fail  to  im- 
press the  men  they  represent  with  the 
truth  that  any  extortionate  demands  they 
make  are  to  be  paid  by  other  wage  earn- 
ers, and  that  fellow  wage  earners  are 
really  paying  for  all  the  shirking  that  is 
done,  and  paying  for  it  a  thousandfold. 

For  every  man  who  rents  a  house  or  an 
apartment  is  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
increased  cost  of  new  building  is  inevit- 
ably and  almost  immediately  reflected  in 
increased  value  of  existing  buildings  and 
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"HAJOCA" 

— The  Bathroom  of  Refinement 

■DATHROOM  FIXTURES,  which  you  intend  shall  give 
■^  you  a  lifetime  of  service,  require  thorough  investi- 
gation and  careful  consideration. 

This  is  the  reason  we  constantly  urge  those  about  to 
build  or  remodel  to  visit  our  Showrooms.  We  know  an 
inspection  of  Hajoca  bathroom  fixtures  will  impress  you 
with  their  latest  approved  designs,  their  durability,  their 
health-protecting  features  and  their  artistic  beauty  —  a 
combination  equally  essential  for  humble  home  or  luxuri- 
ous residence. 


Haines,  Jones  &  Gadburv  Co. 

MAKERS     OF     PLUMBING    SUPPLIES 

857  FoLsoM  Street,  San  Francisco 

PHILADELPHIA-NEW  YORK-RICHMOND.  VA. -SAVANNAH 


■When  writing  to  Advevtisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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consequently  in  increased  rents,  and  hav- 
ing this  fact  in  mind  he  is  beginning  fur- 
ther to  realize  that  the  factor  of  "in- 
efficiency," so  prominent  at  this  time,  is 
at  his  expense,  and,  that  being  so,  he  feels 
that  the  other  fellow  ought  to  give  him 
an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest  day's 
pay. — Washington   Post. 


Wages  in  New  York  City 

Wage  rates  in  the  building  trades  in 
New  York  City  are  reported  periodically 
by  the  New  York  Building  Council  of 
the  City.  The  following  rates  have  been 
compiled  from  such  reports.  The  last 
increase  took  efifect  May  1,  1920,  and  the 
present  rate  will  remain  in  force  until 
December  31,  1920;  but  it  has  been  agreed 
between  the  parties  that,  if  it  is  found 
before  October  3  that  the  high  cost  of 
living  continues,  the  employers  will  go 
into  conference  to  consider  the  question 
of  further  increases.  Except  as  other- 
wise noted  the  rates  are  based  on  eight 
hours'  work  per  day,  with  a  half  holiday 
on    Saturdays. 

Union  Wages  in  the  Principal  Building  Trades 
IN  New  York  City — 1914  and  1920. 

Rates  Per  Day 

(From   New  York  Building  Trades   Council) 

Per  Cent 
Occupation                                    1914  1920  Increase 
Asbestos    workers,    boiler    fell- 
ers,     pipe      coverers,      insu- 
lators      $4.75  $9.00 

Boilermakers     5.00  9.00 

Carpenters    and    framers 5.00  9.00 

Cement  and  concrete  masons..    5.00  9.00 

Elevator    constructors     5.28  9.00 

Electrical    workers     4.80  9.00 

Engineers,   stationary    4.50  9.00 

Engineers,    portable    hoisting.  .    6.00  9.50 
Housesmiths,      bridgemen      and 

structural     iron    workers....    5.00  9.00 
Bronze,     metal     furniture     and 

metal    trim    workers 5.00  9.00 

Metallic    lathers     5.00  9.00 

Marble  cutters  and  setters....    5.50  9.00 

Mosaic    workers     4.50  8.00 

Machinists  of   all   descriptions.    5.00  9.00 
Plate  and  sheet  glass  glaziers.    3.50  9.00 
Plasterers,      plain      and      orna- 
mental         5.50  8.50 

Plumbers   and    gas   fitters 5.50  9.00 

Painters     4.00  *9.00 

Riggers    on    machinery,     dyna- 
mos,   boilers    4.00  9.00 

Roofers,   tar,    felt,   composition, 

damp    and   water-proofers. .  .    4.25  8.00 

Rockmen     2.50  7.00 

Sheetmetal      workers,      copper- 
smiths,     tinsmiths,      metal 

roofers     5.00  9.00 

Slate   and   tile    roofers 5.00  9.00 

Steam,    hot    water   and    general 

pipe    fitters    5.50  9.00 

Tile    layers    5.50  9.00 

Tunnel    and    subway    construct- 
ors         3.75  8.00 

Varnishers     4.00  9.00 

Wood   lathers    9.00 


89.5 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
70.5 
87.5 
100.0 
58.3 

80.0 

80.0 
80.0 
63.6 
77.8 
80.0 
157.1 

54.5 

63.6 

125.0 

125.0 

88.2 
180.0 


80.0 
80.0 


63.6 
63.6 


113.3 
125.0 


The  Cost  of  Building 

When  the  dollar  buys  a  hundred  cents 
worth,  a  carpenter,  for  instance,  receives 
wages  of  about  $4  a  day;  when  it  buys 
SO  cents  worth,  he  receives  about  $8  a 
day.  Really  he  is  getting  the  same  thing 
either  way,  but  the  blacksmith  or  the 
quarryman  who  wants  a  home  of  his  own 
and  is  also  getting  wages  on  the  same 
comparative  basis,  refuses  to  see  it  that 
way.  He  thinks  he  ought  to  have  the  $8 
a  day,  but  the  carpenter,  the  plumber, 
the  painter,  the  lumberman  and  the  ma- 
son ought  to  still  be  satisfied  with  the  old 
$4,  in  order  that  he,  the  blacksmith  or  the 
quarryman,  might  still  buy  the  kind  of 
house  he  wants  for  4,000  of  the  50-cent 
dollars  he  would  pay  for  it. 

It  isn't  difficult  to  make  an  intelligent, 
reasonable  man  see  all  this;  in  fact,  most 
of  them  understand  it  now.  Therefore, 
the  time  is  ripe  and  all  conditions  favor 
a  great  home-building  and  home-owning 
campaign. — National  Builder. 


Architecture 

ARCHITECTURE  is  that  part  of  a 
rich  man's  home  of  which  he  knows 
the  least,  although  it  cost  him  the  most," 
asserts  Mr.  Alexander  Harvey,  in  Judge, 
and  proceeds  forthwith  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing observations: 

"A  great  architect  is  one  who  has  been 
dead  such  a  long  time  that  he  can  be 
copied   with   impunity. 

"A  writer  must  be  able  to  say  many 
offensive  things  before  he  can  become 
an    authority    on    architecture. 

"A  school  of  architecture  is  a  collection 
of  men  with  the  same  unintelligible  idea. 

"Queen  Anne  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  the  architecture  of  her  period, 
in  which  respect  she  was  no  worse  off 
than  are  the  people  who  chatter  about  it 
today. 

"Success  in  architecture  can  be  achiev- 
ed only  through  the  medium  of  an  ap- 
propriate vocabulary. 

"A  flourishing  period  of  architecture  in 
the  past  was  fostered  by  the  church.  A 
flourishing  period  of  architecture  now- 
adays is  fostered  by  the  wives  of  million- 
aires. 

"If  bad  architecture  lasts  long  enough 
it  becomes  good. 

"The  most  devoted  lovers  of  the  an- 
tique in  architecture  are  the  ghosts." 


*  40  hours  a  week. 

t  Reprinted  with  permission  from  Bulletin  No.  8, 
Wages  in  Various  Industries  and  Occupations,  A 
Summary  of  Wages,  Movements,  1914-1920.  Copy- 
right 1920,  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics,  Inc., 
Washington,   D.   C. 


Engineers'  National  Conference  on 
Employment 

On  November  12,  1920,  in  Chicago  a 
National  Conference  on  Engineering  Em- 
ployment will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Association  of  En- 
gineers. All  employment  managers  of  the 
large  industries  are  expected  to  attend 
and  participate  in  the  solution  of  indus- 
trial relations  problems  affecting  mem- 
bers  of  the  engineering  profession. 
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Apartment  House 

Taylor  and  Geary  Streets 

San  Francisco 

For  Mr.  I.  Rosenberg 

MR.  JOSEPH  CAHEN,  Architect 


"ACORN  BRAND"  Oak  flooring 
used  throughout  this  building  (one 
of  the  newest  type  apartment  houses 
in  San  Francisco),  proved  the  fin- 
ishing touch  for  the  perfect  com- 
pletion of  this  abode  of  refinement 
and  elegance. 

"ACORN  BRAND"  Oak  flooring 
produces  a  floor  permanent  and 
beautiful,  and  is  admitted  to  be  the 
acme  of  flooring  perfection. 

Strable  Manufacturing 
Company 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
5 1 1-545  First  Street    Oakland,  California 
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Not  How  Much  Will  it  Cost   But  How 
Much  Will  it  Save 

I  WON'T  buy  it,"  said  the  contractor, 
looking  at  a  bit  of  needed  equipment. 

"Why  not?"   asked   the  salesman. 

"The  cost  is  too  great.  Why,  you  are 
asking  me  twice  as  much  as  I  would  have 
paid  five  years  ago  for  a  similar  piece 
of  machinery.  I  won't  buy  it.  That's 
my  decision.     It's  final." 

"All  right,"  said  the  salesman,  who  was 
wise  and  knew  human  nature.  "I'm  not 
going  to  ask  you  to  buy  it.  But  when  you 
get  back  to  the  ofhce  I  wish  you  would 
sit  down  with  a  pencil,  and  do  a  little 
figuring. 

"Don't  figure  how  much  money  you 
might  have  saved  by  buying  it  five  years 
ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  didn't  buy 
it  then,  and  pre-war  costs  do  not  enter 
into  your  problem  at  all.  Your  problem 
deals  entirely  with  the  present  and  the 
future. 

"I  want  you  to  decide  whether  it  would 
be  a  good  investment  NOW.  Whether 
it  would  save  you  enough  money  NOW 
at  present  cost  to  pay  for  its  installation. 
If  you  decide  it  isn't  a  good  investment. 
don't  buy  it." 

The  contractor  acted  on  this  sugges- 
tion. 

In  the  quiet  of  his  office,  after  the 
"office  help"  had  gone  home,  he  reached 
certain  conclusions. 

First,  he  decided,  that  so  far  as  human 
foresight  can  determine,  prices  are  not 
going  back  to  pre-war  standards.  Prob- 
ably never.  Have  prices  of  labor  ever 
returned  to  pre-war  standards  after  any 
of  the  great  wars  of  history?  Prices  of 
materials  and  of  machinery  are  regulated 
by  the  cost  of  labor.  Along  in  the  70's 
and  80's  the  .development  of  modern 
labor-saving  machinery  resulted  in  quan- 
tity production  that  afifected  the  price. 
Can  we  look  forward  to  similar  strides 
in  the  production  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery in  the  future?     Probably  not. 

It  will  take  not  one  generation,  but 
two  or  three,  to  clear  away  the  bond 
issues  created  by  the  war.  As  many  of 
them  expire  they  must  be  met  by  refund- 
ing bonds  in  one  form  or  another. 

Is  there  any  likelihood  of  a  complete 
deflation  of  currency  to  pre-war  stand- 
ards? Rather,  is  it  not  probable  that 
new  standards  will  be  created? 

The  war  is  over.  Pre-war  prices  is 
water  over  the  dam,  he  concluded.  Let's 
forget  them. 

Now,  about  the  immediate  future.  It 
is  true  that  as  production  catches  up  with 
consumption,  and  our  railway  snarl  gets 
untangled,  material  and  equipment  prices 
will  be  regulated  by  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. In  many  instances  they  will  be 
reduced.  The  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, which  has  forced  them  to  great 
heights,   will   be  in   operat'on. 


Then  our  friend,  the  contractor, 
thought  about  present  labor  costs,  and 
though  it  made  him  wince  to  do  it,  he 
looked  over  the  office  records  and  saw 
what  he  is  paying  building  mechanics 
and   building   laborers    today. 

He  did  a  little  figuring  to  determine 
how  much  work  the  equipment  would  do, 
and  what  it  would  save  him  on  his  pay- 
roll. He  considered  that  not  only  have 
wages  advanced,  but  there  is  a  marked 
production  decrease  on  the  part  of  labor. 

Suddenly  he  struck  his  desk  a  resound- 
ing blow  with  his  fist. 

"By  the  great  corrugated  concrete 
pipe,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  burst  of  dena- 
tured profanity,  "I  ought  to  be  rated 
pretty  close  to  zero  in  business  judgment 
if  I  failed  to  buy  that  machine.  It  will 
cost  me  twice  as  much  as  it  would  have 
cost  before  the  war,  and  it  will  save  me 
three  times  as  much  money." — Improve- 
ment Bulletin. 


State  to  Build  Warehouse 

The  California  State  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners  has  adopted  plans  for 
new  ship,  rail  and  warehouse  facilities 
contemplating  an  expenditure  of  $2,230,- 
000.  The  new  warehouse  is  to  be  six 
stories  in  height  and  will  provide  storage 
capacity  for  40,000  tons. 

"The  project  is  superior  to  anything 
in  the  United  States,"  John  H.  McCallum, 
president  of  the  board,  announced.  "It 
brings  to  this  port  the  facilities  for  hand- 
ling at  the  waterside  all  cargoes  of  seas- 
onal freight,  grain,  cotton  and  the  tropical 
pineapple  and  sugar  at  a  minimum  of 
cost  for  both  domestic  and  for  export 
movement.  The  largest  ship  may  dock 
there  and  cargo  may  be  put  into  storage 
at   the   harbor   front." 


Who^Uses  the  Steel? 

Steel  is  now  used  by  this  country  at  the 
rate  of  about  thirty-five  million  tons  a 
year — about  twice  the  consumption  of  a 
dozen  years  since.  Who  uses  it?  Off- 
hand, one  would  credit  the  big  consumers 
— the  railroads,  the  builders  of  sky- 
scrapers, the  fabricators  of  steel  ships — ■ 
with  getting  away  with  most  of  it.  Yet 
an  analysis  by  Chemical  and  Metallurg- 
ical Engineering  (New  York)  does  not 
bear  out  this  idea.  Most  of  the  steel  that 
we  use — at  least  twenty-five  of  our  thirty- 
five  million  tons — is  consumed  by  mis- 
cellaneous industries  for  making  all  sorts 
of  tools  and  machines,  pipes,  tanks,  and 
articles  that  separately  account  for  little 
of  it  but  in  bulk  require  an  enormous 
mass  of  metal.  We  might  therefore 
abolish  the  railroads,  sink  the  navy,  and 
go  back  to  three-story  brick  or  frame 
build'ngs,  without  afifecting  our  use  of 
steel  by  any  ver}'  great  figure. — Literary 
Digest. 
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"All  chimneys,  irrespective  of 
luhich  materials  the  walls  are 
built,  shall  be  lined  with  fire 
clay  fine  lining  or  with  fire 
brick.  The  lining  shall  be  made 
for  the  purpose  and  adapted 
to  withstand  high  tempera- 
tures and  the  resultant  gases 
from  burning  fuel."  From 
"An  Ordinance  for  Construc- 
tion of  Chimneys"  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Board 
of  Underwriters,  1920. 


Oust  a  Cruel  "FIRE-BUG!" 

Statistics  show  clearly  that  the  most  prolific 
"fire-bug"  in  residences  is  the  unlined  chimney. 
From  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  fires  that 
endanger  homes  originate  in  chimneys.  Fire 
Clay  Flue  Lining  insures  the  safety  of  the 
families  of  your  clients  against  the  worst  single 
cause  of  fires.  A  few  dollars  per  chimney  is  all 
it  costs.  A  trifle  to  include  —  an  important 
thing  to  specify. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  1920  recommendations 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
Committee    on    Construction    of    Buildings. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION 


PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 


(Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Member) 

FIRE  CLAY  FLUE  LINING 
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Necessity  for  Oil  Conservation 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Drew,  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer with  offices  at  68  Post  Street,  San 
Francisco,  has  addressed  the  following 
interesting  letter  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Butler, 
State  Power  Administrator,  Flood  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco: 

Dear  Sir:  —In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  avail- 
able supply  of  fuel  oil  is  rapidly  decreasing  and 
the  price  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  I  feel 
constrained  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  conservation  in  the  use  of  this  oil  and  the 
means  by  which  such  conservation  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

Chemistry  teaches  us  that  there  are  certain  de- 
fined hydrogen  gases  of  a  certain  defined  quantity 
or  volume  that  are  generated  by  the  action  of  heat 
when  applied  to  fuel  oil  that  are  not  combustible 
unless  brought  into  direct  contact  and  mingled 
with  a  diffused  and  accurate  volume  of  oxygen 
which  can  only  be  supplied  by  a  certain  accurate 
volume  of   fresh   air. 

A  survey  of  some  of  the  larger  oil  burning  steam 
plants  shows  that  there  is  no  attempt  made  to 
utilize  these  hydrogen  gases,  but  that  they  are 
forced  out  of  the  smoke  stack  by  the  draft  of  air 
from  below  the  fire  and  thereby  cause  a  waste  of 
at  least  15  per  cent  of  the  fuel  oil  which  could 
be  easily  saved  by  a  proper  and  accurate  introduc- 
tion of   fresh   air  above  the   burning   oil. 

This  also  applies  to  all  warship  and  other  marine 
boilers,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  clouds  of  smoke 
from  their  stacks,  for  this  smoke  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  good  fuel  going  to  waste. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  enormity  of  this 
waste,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  what  the  rec- 
ords _  show  as  the  approximate  number  of  barrels 
of  oil  being  consumed  daily  by  electrical  generat- 
ing steam  plants  in  Oakland  and   San   Francisco. 

In  four  plants  in  Oakland  there  is  a  total  of 
approximately  4000  bbls.  being  consumed  each 
day.  In  San  Francisco  four  large  plants  consume 
a  total  of  7600  bbls.  per  day. 

In  the  two  cities  there  are  11,692  bbls.  per  day 
being  consumed,  of  which  at  least  15  per  cent  is 
going  up  in  smoke,  and  which  could  be  saved  by 
installing  proper  appliances.  Thus  we  see  being 
wasted  1753  bbls.  of  oil  per  day,  640,000  bbls.  per 
year  at  $2.00  per  bbl.,  a  total  of  $1,280,000.00  per 
year. 

If  we  were  to  use  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
constituents  of  fuel  oil  and  the  gases  generated 
from  the  burning  of  it  in  large  plants  in  as  intelli- 
gent a  manner  as  is  shown  in  the  design  of  a 
certain  patented  oil  burning  heater,  there  would  be 
no  wicked  waste  of  valuable  gases  and  no  smoke. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
your  most  serious  consideration  and  official  advice 
HI   rectifying.  Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  F.  Drew. 

Human  Nature  and  the  Factory  Building 

Xo  subject  is  so  completely  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  industrial  executives 
as  the  study  of  the  human  element  in  re- 
lation  to  production. 

Truscon  Steel  Company's  publicity  de- 
partment has  published  for  the  benefit  of 
the  company's  patrons  an  interesting  book 
called  "Human  Nature  and  the  Factory 
Building."  It  discusses  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  modern  industrial  engineering 
and  shows  the  very  important  relation- 
ship between  the  factory  building  and  the 
human  element  in  production. 

The  book  is  devoid  of  advertising,  ex- 
cept such  incidental  reference  as  may  ap- 
pear under  the  illustrations.  Its  contents 
is  made  doubly  interesting  by  numerous 
illustrations  of  modern  factories,  a  fea- 
ture that  will  appeal  strongly  to  the 
manufacturer.  Copies  of  this  book  will 
be  furnished  free  to  interested  persons. 


/r  surprisingly  small 
(2yi  number  of  people 
^^  know  the  location  of 
the  fire  alarm  box  nearest 
their  homes  or  business,  or 
the  telephone  number  to 
be  called.  It  would  help 
great'y  if  a  uniform  fire 
telephone  caM  could  be 
agreed  upon.  The  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  has  adopted 
the  number  100  as  a  uni- 
versal fire  caU  throughout 
the  Dominion. 

DIXWELL    DAVENPORT 

Manager  Pacific  Coast  Department 

BANKERS  &  SHIPPERS 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INSURANCE   EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  Kearny  3561 


"BLAZING"     THE     TRAIL 

We've  been  doing  it  for  many  years — giv- 
ing the  Sportsman  Better  Value  for  Quality 
than  he  ever  before  received.  "Value  at  a 
Fair  Price"  in  everything  for  the  Sportsman. 


SEND   FOR   CATALOG 


TAe  Sign  of  Quality 


C.  DBUCEER 


J.  C.  JAMES 


JAMES  I  DRUCKER 

PLUMBING— HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 


Phone 
Market  275 


450  Hayes  Street 
San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Adverti.';ers  please 
mention   tliis  magazine. 
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Does  Plate  Glass  Fade? 

SEVERAL  years  ago  a  contract  was 
taken  to  supply  a  vertical  installation 
of  prisms  in  a  store  front  of  a  haber- 
dashery in  the  main  business  thorough- 
fare of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  To  install  the 
prisms  properly  it  was  found  necessary 
to  cut  oflf  5  feet  from  the  top  part  of  the 
plate-glass,  which  had  been  in  position 
for  a  number  of  years  and  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  during  much  of  the  time,  says 
a  writer  in  the  American  Architect. 

After  the  prisms  had  been  installed  the 
five-foot  piece  of  plate-glass  salvaged  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  polished  and  con- 
signed to  stock  for  resale.  In  the  course 
of  time  this  salvage  piece  was  sold,  to  be 
used  in  a  front  window  of  a  new  resi- 
dence in  one  of  the  principal  streets  in 
the  fashionable  residence  section.  The 
house  was  completed  and  the  owner, 
having  taken  possession,  was  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  new  home,  when  the  family 
began  to  receive  telephone  calls  of  a 
rather  puzzling  and  perplexing  nature, 
asking  the  price  and  how  quickly  delivery 
could  be  effected  in  various  quantities  of 
Shirts  Made  to  Order !  A  certain  wag  in 
the  community  called  up  the  owner  com- 
plaining that  he,  the  owner,  had  made  a 
mistake  in  building  a  shirt  factory  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  that  if  he  persisted  in 
operating  a  factory  in  his  residence,  in 
all  fairness  and  consideration  ito  his 
neighbors,  he  should  at  least  remove  all 
advertising  from  his  front  window. 

The  daughter  of  the  house,  becoming 
thoroughly  provoked  and  annoyed  at 
what  she  presumed  was  a  practical  joke 
of  some  sort,  proceeded  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation on  her  own  account,  which 
resulted  in  the  writer  being  recmesfted  to 
call  at  the  house.  He  was  greeted  at  the 
front  door  by  Mr.  Owner  and  asked 
whether  the  plate-glass  furnished  was 
really  first  grade  or  second  hand.  To  the 
reply  that,  from  a  close  inspection  at  that 
moment,  it  was  a  beautifully  polished, 
high-grade  piece  of  plate,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances absolutely  without  blemish,  he 
assumed  a  knowing  smile  and  asked  me 
to  walk  down  the  street  with  him  a  short 
distance,  when,  turning  abruptly  at  per- 
haps fifty  paces,  he  asked  me  to  look  at 
the  window.  To  my  astonishment  plainly 
legible  at  the  particular  angle  at  which 
we  stood  were  the  words:  John  Doe — 
Shirts  Made  to  Order. 

What  seemed  to  be  a  phenomenon  was 
easily  explained.  Previous  to  the  plate- 
glass  being  removed  from  the  show  win- 
dow of  the  haberdasher,  there  had  been 
pasted  to  it  white  enameled  letters,  "John 
Doe — Shirts  Made  to  Order."  These  let- 
ters being  subjected  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  for  a  period  of  years  had  pre- 
vented the  fading  of  the  glass  (originally 
green)  to  a  clear  white,  as  was  the  case 
with  that  portion  which  was  not  imme- 
diately  back    of   the    opaque    enameled    let- 


{^r  everlasting  CconornyJ 


Correcting  a  Common 
t  Error 

"p*EW  architects  recommend 
*-  any  but  oak  floors  when 
given  carte  blanche  as  to  costs. 
But  they  often  hesitate  to  specify 
oak  floors  when  they  would  like 
to.  A  mistaken  idea  that  oak 
floors  are  very  costly  prevails  in 
many  minds. 

We  recommend  that  costs  be 
quoted  by  the  room  rather  than 
by  the  thousand  feet.  The  com- 
parative low  cost  of  oak  floors 
is  a  big  feature  of  our  national 
advert'sing,  upon  which  we  re- 
ceive many  commendatory  let- 
ters from  architects. 

OAK  FLOORING  J^£^Gmr 


1036  cAshland  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


Tins  trade-mark 
assures  high  quai 
ity  and  perfect 
grading. 
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ters.  The  unfaded  portion  consequently 
stood  out  in  contrast  in  its  original  green, 
but  was  not  discernible  except  at  a  cer- 
tain angle. 

Hardwood  Lumber  Warehouse  of  Strable 
Manufacturing  Company,  Oakland 

XHE^  accompanying  picture  shows  the 
i  ofiice  and  warehouses  of  the  Strable 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Oakland, 
headquarters  for  Wolverine  maple  floor- 
mg  and  Acorn  brand  of  oak  flooring. 

Some  recent  orders  for  these  materials 
included  fifteen  car  loads  of  Acorn  brand 
for  Peet  Brothers'  factory;  three  car 
loads  of  Wolverine  for  the  "National  Pa- 
per Products  Company,  Stockton:  car 
load  for  the  California  Cotton  Mills  in 
East  Oakland  and  practically  all  the 
school  build-ngs  in  the  citv  of  Oakland 
Acorn  brand  of  oak  flooring  has  been 
used  throughout  the  splendid  new  apart- 
ment house  at  Geary  and  Leavenworth 
streets,  San  Francisco,  just  completed 
from  plans  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cohen. 


Proper  Street  Lighting 
By   C.    D.    SALFIELD, 
Chairman    Street   Lighting   Committee,    Haight    and 
Ashbury    Improvement   Association. 

THERE  is  hardly  anything  that  adds  so 
■  much  to  the  desirability  of  a  residen- 
tial thoroughfare  or  a  district  of  homes 
than  well-hghted  streets,  and  nothing  de- 
tracts so  much  from  an  otherwise  high- 
class_  residence  district  than  poor  street 
lighting. 

This  is  particularly  well  illustrated  in 
the  Haight  and  Ashbury  districts  in  San 
i^rancisco,  the  streets  of  which  are,  with 
two  notable  exceptions,  very  poorly  lighted 
with  out-of-date  contrivances. 

The  exceptions  are  Buena  Vista  avenue 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Buena  Vista  Park' 
and  Ashbury  Terrace.  The  first  mentioned 
IS  probably  the  best  lighted  street  in  San 
Francisco.      The    superior    lighting    condi- 


tions here  were  brought  about  by  the  pro- 
gressive, far-sighted,  wide-awake,  public- 
spirited  property  owners  along  its  line  and 
in  the  vicinity. 

They  insisted  upon  the  removal  of  the 
unsightly  wooden  poles,  while  the  overhead 
wires  were  placed  in  conduits  under- 
ground. Beautiful  electroliers  have  re- 
placed the  old-time,  unsightly  lamp  posts. 

The  property  owners  did  nearly  all  of 
this,  it  should  be  noted,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, the  city  paying,  as  is  customary,  for 
the  lighting.  Not  only  were  these  beau- 
tiful electroliers  set  on  the  property  side 
of  this  magnificent  avenue,  but  they  were 
placed  on  the  Buena  Vista  Park  side  as 
well. 

Of  Ashbury  Terrace  the  same  may  be 
said.  Under  the  leadership  of  former 
Mayor  P.  H.  McCarthy,  a  resident  of  the 
district  and  a  member  of  this  association, 
a  great  improvement  was  effected  in  the 
lighting  of  this  district.  The  single  stand- 
ard electroliers  were  installed  and  they 
are  in  full  harmony  with  the  beauti- 
ful homes,  lawns  and  gardens  with 
which  the  neighborhood  abounds.  The 
electroliers  are  not  quite  so  elaborate  as 
those  on  Buena  Vista  avenue,  but  are 
very  efficient  and  less  expensive  to  oper- 
ate. It  is  the  opinion  of  experts  in  street 
lighting  that  this  kind  of  lamp-post  ought 
to  be  the  standard  for  all  of  the  Haight 
and  Ashbury  district  and  for  all  other  res- 
idence sections. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  foregoing 
well-lighted  streets,  Fell  street,  west  of 
Baker,  which  was  at  one  time  considered 
the  best  lighted  street  in  San  Francisco, 
and  of  which  the  residents  and  property 
owners  along  its  line  to  the  entrance  of 
Golden  Gate  Park  felt  justly  proud,  is 
now  one  of  the  poorest  lighted  streets  in 
the  city. 

It  started  out  well,  soon  after  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Exposition,  with  three-globed, 
double-light  Welsbach  gasoliers  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally pleasing  and  artistic  design, 
but  had  to  submit  at   the  very  outset  to  a 
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Kewance  Water  System 

Maintain  your  own  Plant. 
Small  Operating  Expense. 
A  Perfect  Water  Supply  to 
Country  Homes,  Hotels 
and  Parks. 

Simonds  Machinery  Co. 

117-121  Montgomery  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
Phone  Kearny  1457 
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ters.  The  unfaded  portion  consequently 
stood  out  in  contrast  in  its  original  green, 
but  was  not  discernible  except  at  a  cer- 
tain angle. 

Hardwood  Lumber  Warehouse  of  Strable 
Manufacturing  Company,  Oakland 

THE  accompanj^ing  picture  shows  the 
'  ofiice  and  warehouses  of  the  Strable 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Oakland, 
headquarters  for  Wolverine  maple  floor- 
ing and  Acorn  brand  of  oak  flooring. 
_  Some  recent  orders  for  these  materials 
mcluded  fifteen  car  loads  of  Acorn  brand 
for  Peet  Brothers'  factory:  three  car 
loads  of  Wolverine  for  the  National  Pa- 
per Products  Company,  Stockton;  car 
load  for  the  California  Cotton  Mills  in 
East  Oakland  and  practically  all  the 
school  buildnigs  in  the  city  of  Oakland. 
Acorn  brand  of  oak  flooring  has  been 
used  throughout  the  splendid  new  apart- 
ment house  at  Geary  and  Leavenworth 
streets,  San  Francisco,  just  completed 
from  plans  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cohen. 


Proper  Street  Lighting 
By   C.    D.    SALFIELD, 
Chairman   Street   Lighting   Committee.   Haight   and 
Ashbury    Improvement   Association. 

THERE  is  hardly  anything  that  adds  so 
*  much  to  the  desirability  of  a  residen- 
tial thoroughfare  or  a  district  of  homes 
than  well-lighted  streets,  and  nothing  de- 
tracts so  much  from  an  otherwise  high- 
class_  residence  district  than  poor  street 
lighting. 

This  is  particularly  well  illustrated  in 
the  Haight  and  Ashbury  districts  in  San 
Francisco,  the  streets  of  which  are,  with 
two  notable  exceptions,  very  poorly  Hghted 
with  out-of-date  contrivances. 

The  exceptions  are  Buena  Vista  avenue, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Buena  Vista  Park 
and  Ashbury  Terrace.  The  first  mentioned 
IS  probably  the  best  lighted  street  in  San 
Francisco.      The    superior    lighting    condi- 


tions here  were  brought  about  by  the  pro- 
gressive, far-sighted,  wide-awake,  public- 
spirited  property  owners  along  its  line  and 
in  the  vicinity. 

They  insisted  upon  the  removal  of  the 
unsightly  wooden  poles,  while  the  overhead 
wires  were  placed  in  conduits  under- 
ground. Beautiful  electroliers  have  re- 
placed the  old-time,  unsightly  lamp  posts. 

The  property  owners  did  nearly  all  of 
this,  it  should  be  noted,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, the  city  paying,  as  is  customary,  for 
the  lighting.  Not  only  were  these  beau- 
tiful electroliers  set  on  the  property  side 
of  this  magnificent  avenue,  but  they  were 
placed  on  the  Buena  Vista  Park  side  as 
well. 

Of  Ashbury  Terrace  the  same  mav  be 
said.  Under  the  leadership  of  former 
Mayor  P.  H.  McCarthy,  a  resident  of  the 
district  and  a  member  of  this  association, 
a  great  improvement  was  efifected  in  the 
lighting  of  this  district.  The  single  stand- 
ard electroliers  were  installed  and  they 
are  in  full  harmony  with  the  beauti- 
ful homes,  lawns  and  gardens  with 
which  the  neighborhood  abounds.  The 
electroliers  are  not  quite  so  elaborate  as 
those  on  Buena  Vista  avenue,  but  are 
very  efficient  and  jess  expensive  to  oper- 
ate. It  is  the  opinion  of  experts  in  street 
lighting  that  this  kind  of  lamp-post  ought 
to  be  the  standard  for  all  of  the  Haight 
and  Ashburv  district  and  for  all  other  res- 
idence  sections. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  foregoing 
well-lighted  streets.  Fell  street,  west  of 
Baker,  which  was  at  one  time  considered 
the  best  lighted  street  in  San  Francisco, 
and  of  which  the  residents  and  property 
owners  along  its  line  to  the  entrance  of 
Golden  Gate  Park  felt  justly  proud,  is 
now^  one  of  the  poorest  lighted  streets  in 
the  city. 

It  started  out  well,  soon  after  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Exposition,  with  three-globed, 
double-light  Welsbach  gasoliers  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally pleasing  and  artistic  design, 
but  had  to  submit  at  the  very  outset  to  a 
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WOODI  N 


LITTLE 


PUMP     MOUSE 

33  to  41   Fremont  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PUMPS  FOR  EVERY 


III 


Air,  Vacuym,  Ship,  Spray,  Oil,  Mlna. 
Slaam.  WalarWorka.  Wind  IMill,  llaad 
Sprlnhilnc.  Rotarir,  Rama,  Hand,  Daap 
and  Shallow  Wall  Pumpa,  GOULDS 
CELCBRATCD  TRIPLEX  PUMPS. 


o"p  M 

ilLDS      ■•■ 


W.t  LPNEUMITIC  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

PIPE,    PIPE    FITTINGS 
BRASS  GOODS.  TANKS 

GASOLINE   ENGINES 


spirit  of  jealousy  and  a  streak  of  false 
economy,  the  top  globe  being  removed 
soon   after  the  gasoliers   had  been   set. 

Next,  on  accomit  of  our  ill-advised  mu- 
nicipal administration,  thirty  odd  thousand 
dollars  were  cut  from  the  street  lighting 
fund  in  the  budget,  another  piece  of  false 
economy  and  a  political  faux  pas,  another 
globe  was  removed,  causing  the  gasoliers 
to  look  lopsided,  so  that  at  present  this 
otherwise  magnificent  thoroughfare,  and 
by  all  odds  the  most  frequented  auto 
drive  in  the  city,  has  a  very  dilapidated, 
disgraceful  appearance  both  by  day  and 
by  night.  What  economy  was  there  in  it 
to  remove  the  second  globe  It  surely 
saved  no  gas ! 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  lighting 
of  Fell  street  will  soon  be  restored  to 
its  old-time  beauty.  It  would  surely  not 
cost  to  exceed  a  couple  of  dollars  to  put 
all  of  the  globes  back  into  their  sockets 
and  do  away  with  the  e3^esore. 

Page  street  and  the  streets  adjacent 
thereto  and  crossing  it  are  fairly  well 
lighted  by  the  old-fashioned  Welsbach 
gas  lamps,  but  to  see  the  lamp  lighter  trot 
along  these  streets  every  evening  in  the 
gloaming  for  about  an  hour  to  finish  his 
job  of  lighting  with  a  torch  reminds  the 
few  old  citizens  of  the  district  of  the  days 
of  1849,  or  seventy  years  ago,  when  electric 
lights  were  unknown. 

The  cost  of  installation  of  up-to-date 
street  lights  is  insignificant  when  one 
considers  the  benefits  derived  therefrom, 
and  when  compared  to  the  cost  of  other 
street  improvements,  such  as  sewers,  curbs, 
paving  and  sidewalks,  anv  one  of  these 
having  cost  from  50  to  500  per  cent  more 
than  \vhat  it  would  cost  to  put  all  of  the 
wires  in  conduits  underground,  remove  all 
of  the  ugly  poles  and  provide  artistic,  up- 
to-date  electroliers. 

It  is  amazing,  to  say  the  least,  that  the 
property    owners     and     residents     of     San 


Francisco,  along  its  most  beautiful  streets, 
well  built  up  with  pretty  and  expensive 
homes  and  all  street  work  completed,  will 
continue  to  put   up   with   street   lighting  of 


Geo.  H.  Dyer,  President 
R.  W.   Dyer,  Vice-Pres. 
W.  J.  Dyer,  Sec'y 


DYER  BROS. 
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IRON  WORKS 

(INCORPORATED) 

Structural   Iron 
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Steel  Contractors 

Ornamental  Iron  Work 

Office  and  Works 
17th  and   Kansas  Streets 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 
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Present  Cost  of  Building  Materials* 

With  Labor  Wa^e  Scale,  Bonds,  Etc. 

HESE  quotations  are  based  on  reliable  information  furnished  by  San  Francisco 

material  houses.    Date  of  quotations,  September  20,  1920. 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  San  Francisco  or  Oakland. '     


American  Institute  of  Architects'  Fees 


Nejv  work — 6  per  cent  miiiimum  basis. 
Alterations — 7  to  10  per  cent  as  a  minimum  basis. 


High    class-    residence    work- — 10    per    cent 
minimum. 


Bond^l^%  amount  of  contract. ^ 

Brickwork — 

Common,  $38.00  per  1000  laid. 

Face,  $70.00  per  1000  laid. 

Common,    f .  o.  b.    cars,    $18.00   plus    cart- 


age. 
Face,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  $45.50  per  1000, 

load  lots. 

12x12x3  in.,  10j.^c.  per  square  foot. 

12x12x4  in.,  Il-^IC  per  square  foot. 

12x12x6  in.,  16^c.  per  square  foot 
Hod  '""•'-^'="-°    ts  fin  n   -  ^-- 


i^xiiixu  111.,   1.U74V-.   jjci    ;i4 

Hod  carriers,  $8.00  per  day. 
Bricklayers,  $10.00  per  day 
Lime — $3.25  per  bbl  •  '-^<-ir,c 
bbl. 


per  day. 

*  ;  carload,^  $2.75  per 


Composition  Floors — 30c.  per  sq.  ft. 

Concrete  Work   (material   at   San   Fran- 
cisco bunkers) — 

No.    3    rock $2.50  per  yd 

No.  4  rock 2.75  per  yd 

Niles  pea  gravel. .  .; 3.25  per  yd 

Niles  gravel 2.50  per  yd 

Niles    top   gravel 3.00  per'yd 

City   gravel 2.50  per  yd 

River  sand    1.65  per  yd 

Bank  sand    1.00  per  yd 

Monterey  White  Sand — 

Del  Monte,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  ton. 

Fan  Shell  Beach,  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  ton. 

Car  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Lake  Majella. 

Cement  (f.  o.  h.  cars) $4.09  per  bbl. 

Rebate  for  sacks,  25c.  each. 

Atlas  "White"  $9.50  per  bbl. 

Medusa  cement 9.50  per  bbl. 

Forms   $60.00  per  M 

Wage- 
Laborers    y.  .$6.00  per  day 

Concrete  workers    7.50  per  day 

Cement  finishers  9.00  per  day 

Dampproofing— 

Tw^o-coat  work,  30c.  per  yard. 
Membrane  waterproofing — 4  layers  of  P. 

B.  saturated  felt,  $6.00  per  square. 
Hot  coating  work,  $2.00  per  square. 
Wage— Roofers,  $9.00  per  day. 

Electric  Wiring— $8.00  to  $15.00  per  outlet. 
Wage — Electricians,  $9.00  per  day. 

Elevators — 

Prices  vary  according  to'  capacity  speed  and  type. 
Consult  elevator  companies. 

Excavation — 

$2.00  per  yard. 

Teams,  $12.00  per  day. 

Trucks,  $30.00  to  $40:00  per  day. 

Above  figures  are  an  average  without 
water.  Steam  shovel  work  in  large 
quantities,  less;  hard  ^material,  such 
as  rock,  will  run  considerably  more. 

Fire  Escapes — 

Ten-foot  balcony,  with   stairs,  $100.00 
per  balcony. 
*  Note. — For  country  work  add  freight  and  cartage 


Glass— 

(Consult  with  manufacturers.) 
21  ounce,  25c.  per  square  foot. 

Plate,  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  square  foot. 
Art,  $1.00  up  per  square  foot. 
Wire    (for   skylights),  40c.   per   square 

foot.  ,  ' 

Note. — Add  extra  for^  setting. 
Wage — Glaziers,  $9.00  per  day. 

Heating —  _ 

Average,  '$3.25  per  sq.  ft,  of  radiation. 
Wage — Steamfitters,  $10.00  per  day. 

Iron 

Cost  of  ornamental  iron,  cast  iron,  etc., 
depends  on  design. 

Lumber — 

Common    (at  building),  $48.00  per   1000 

(average). 
Common  O.  P.   (select),  $98.00  per  1000 

(average). 
Flooring — ■ 

1x3  No.   1 $121. 00  per  1000 

l?c3  No.  2 113.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.   1 116.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.  2 113.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.  3 106.00  per  1000 

-    1x6  No.   1.. 121.00  per  1000 

1x6  No.  2 118.00  per  1000 

1^4x4  and  6  No.  1. 121.00  per  1000 

1^x4  and  6  No.  2 116.00  per  lt)00 

Slash  grain,   1x4  No.   1....     90.00 per  1000 
Slash  grain,   1x4  No.  3....     85.00  per  1000 
No.  1  common  run  to 

T.  &  G 65.00  per  1000 

Lath :... 9.00 per  1000 

Shingles — 

Redwood,  No.  1 ..$1.60  per  bdle. 

No.  2 1.50  per  bdle. 

Red  cedar 1.85  per  bdle. 

(Add  cartage  to  above) 
Hardwood  Floors — 
Maple  floor   (laid  and  finished),  38c.  per 

foot. 
Factory    grade    floors     (laid    and    fin- 
ished), 30c.  per  foot. 
Oak  (quartered,  finished),  57c  per  foot. 
Oak  (clear),  41c.  per  foot. 
Oak  (select),  39c.  per  foot. 
Oak,  quartered,  sawed,  clear,  select,  48c. 
Wage — Floor  la3'ers,  $9.00  per  day. 

In  flooring  the  usual  grades  of  oak  used  are 

Quartered     Plain 
Grades         Sawed       Sawed 
S/16" Clear 

I"x3"-13/16"x254" Clear 

Select  "  " 

No.   1   (very  little  used") 

^-inch   plain   oak S8c. 

%-inch    quarter   sawed 70c. 

Hardwood  Floors  (not  laid) — •       Per  M  ft. 

5/16x2"  sq.  edge  Clear  quartered  oak 365.00 

Select   quartered    oak 295.00 

Clear  plain  oak   295.00 

Select  plain  oak    265.00 

to  prices  given. 
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Hardwood  Floors  (not  laid) — Continued 

Per  M  ft. 

13/16x254"  face  Clear   quartered    oak $460.00 

Select    quartered    oak 350.00 

Clear    plain    oak    ...-. 340.00 

Select   plain   oak    305.00 

Clear    maple    280.00 

Clear  maple — -white    310.00, 

13/16x3j4"  face  Clear   maple    285.00 

15^x2^4"  face  Clear    maple    290.00 

y»x2"    ^ face  Clear    quarated    oak 300.00 

Select    quartered    oak 250.00 

Clear    plain    oak    250.00 

Select   plain   oak...- 215.00 

Clear    maple 235.00 

Clear   beech    225.00 

Clear    red    beech 265.00 

Veneered  Panels — 

24x60  in..    'A   in.,   3-ply,   1   side:  Per  ft. 

Ash 31^c 

Hungarian    Ash     47c 

Birch     3-1 54c 

Curly  Birch    .* 47c 

Elnj •• 29c 

Jenisero    (Genezero) 43  54c 

Southern   Red  Gum   (plain  fig.) SSyic 

Qtd.    Southern   Red   Gum 47c 

Hawaiian  Koa    47c 

Maple     29c 

Birdseye  Maple    ., 57c 

Mahogany     , 47c 

Oregon    Pine    23  54c 

Plain   Oak    ■ 3754c 

Quartered   Oak    47c 

Walnut     •  • 48c 

Millwork — 
O.  P.,  $180  per  1000.  R.  W.,  $180  per  1000. 
Double  hung  box  frame  windows 

(average)  with  trim $10.50  each 

Doors,   includ.    trim    (single 

panel)    15.00  each 

Doors,  including  trim    (five 

panel)    $12.00  each 

Screen  doors  5.50  each 

Window  screens   3.50  each 

Medicine  cases 5.00  each 

Cases  for  kitchen  pantries 
seven  feet  high,  per  lineal 

foot    10.00  each 

Dining     room     cases     same 
price,  if  not  too  elaborate, 

Flag  poles,  per  foot. 1.50 

Labor —  Rough  carpentry,  warehouse  heavy 
framing,  $16.00  per  1000. 
For     smaller     work,     average,     $23.00, 

$30.00  per  1000. 
Wage — Laborers,  $6.S0  per  day. 

Carpenters,  $9.00  per  day. 

Marble — (Not  set)  add  60c  up  per  ft.  for 
setting 

Columbia    $2.05  sq.  ft. 

Alaska    2.05  sq.  ft. 

San  Saba 3.65  sq.  ft. 

Tennessee    2.50  sq.  ft. 

Verde  Antique 4.55  sq.  ft. 

Painting — 

Two-coat  work,  35c.  per  yard. 

Three-coat  work,  45c.  per  yard. 

Whitewashing,  5c,  per  yard. 

Cold  water  paint,  10c.  per  yard. 

Wage — Painters,  $8.50  per  day. 

Patent  Chimneys — 

6-inch     $1.50  lineal  foot 

8-inch     1.75  lineal  foot 

10-inch     2.25  lineal  foot 

12-inch     3.00  lineal  foot 

Pipe  Casings — $8.00  each. 

Plastering — 

Interior,  on  wood  lath,  70c.  per  yard. 

Interior,  on  metal  lath,  $1.25  per  yard. 

Exterior,   on    brick   or   concrete,   $1.00 
per  yard. 

Portland  White,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 


Interior  on   brick  or   terra  cotta,   65c  to 

70c  per  yard. 
Exterior,  on  metal  lath,  $2.25  to  $2.50 

per  yard. 
Wood  lath,  $8.00  at  yard  per  1000. 
Metal  studding,  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  yard. 
Metal    studding,    with    lath    and    plaster, 

$2.00  per  yard. 
Galv.    (metal    lath),    38c.    and    up    per 

yard,  according  to^gauge.  • 

Lime,  f.  o.  b.  warehouse,  $2.40  per  bbl. 
Hardwall  plaster,  $21.00  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 

warehouse. 
Wage — Hod  carriers,  $8.50  per  day. 

Plasterers,  $10.00  per  day. 

Plumbing — ■ 

From  $70.00  per  fixture  up,  according 

to  grade,  quantity  and  runs. 
Wage — ^Plumbers,  $10.00  per  day. 
Reinforcing  Steel — 

Base  price   for   less   than  car   load   lots, 

$5.75  per  100  lbs. 
Car  load  lots,  $5.50  per  100  lbs.,  f.  o.  b. 

San  Francisco.    (Mill  delivery.) 

Roofing-^ 

Five-ply  tar  and  gravel,  $7.50  per  square 

for  30  squares  or  over. 
Less  than  30  squares,  $8.00  per  square. 
Tile,  $35.00  per  square. 
Redwood  shingle,  $13.00  per  sq.  in  place. 
Cedar  shingle,  $13.00  per  square  in  place. 
Reinforced     Pabco     roofing,     $8.25     per 
squarei 

Wage — Roofers,  $9.00  per  day. 

Rough  Hardware — 
Nails,  per  keg,  $8.00  base  and  very  scarce. 
Deafening  felt,  $170.00  per  ton. 
Building  paper,  P.  &  B., 

1  ply,  $6.50  per  1000  ft.  roll. 

2  ply,  $9.75  per  1000  ft.  roll. 

3  ply,  $14.00  per  1000  ft.  roll. 
Sash  cord, 

(Sampson  spot),  $2.50  per  hank  100 

feet. 
Common,  $1.75  per  hank  100  feet. 
Sash  weights,  cast  iron,  $80.00  per  ton. 

Skylights — 

Copper,  $1.25  a  square  foot  (not  glazed). 

Galvanized  iron,  50c.  a  square  foot  (not 
glazed). 

Wage — Sheet  metal  workers,  $10.00  per 

day. 

Store  Fronts — 

Kawneer  copper  bars  for  store  fronts. 
Corner,  center  and   around   sides,  will 

average  $1.35  per  lin.  foot. 

Structural  Steel— $150.00  per  ton. 

This  quotation  is  an  average  for  com- 
paratively  small  quantities.  * 

Light  truss  work  higher;  plain  beam  and 
column  work  in  large  quantities,  less. 

Steel  Sash— 

Fenestra,  from  S.  F.  stock,  45c.  per  sq.  ft. 

Fenestra,  Plant  shipment,  40j^c.  per 
sq.  ft.  • 

(Includes  mullions  and  hardware.) 
Tile- 
White  glazed,  80c.  per  foot. 

White  floor,  80c.  per  foot. 

Colored  floor  tile,  $1.00  per  .oot. 

Promenade  tile,  $2.00  per  sq.  foot,  laid. 

Wage— Tilesetters,  $9.00  per  day. 

Windows — 

Metal,  $2.00  a  square  foot. 
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ARMCO 


TRAOe         MARK 


INGOT    IRON 

For  1600  Years  this  Iron  Pillar 
Has  Defied  Rust 

^"HE  hot  sun  of  India  has  beaten  down  upon  it  and  it  has 
been  washed  by  torrential  rains.  Time  has  wiped  out 
and  re-made  almost  everything  else  around  it,  but  the  pillar 
stands  and  shov/s  few  signs  of  rust  or  corrosion. 

It  is  an  accident,  a  freak  of  nature — or  else  the  old  Hindoos 
had  knowledge,  used  only  in  this  case,  which  from  then  to 
modern  times  was  utterly  lost  to  the  world. 

Contrast  this  imperishable  pillar  with  the  thousands  of 
tons  of  metal  eaten  by  rust  every  year  in  this  country  alone. 

In  Armco  Ingot  Iron  we  have  produced  an  iron  that  for 
commercial  purposes  is  practically  pure;  that  resists  rust 
and  is  uniform  in  texture. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  harmful  impurities,  Ingot  Iron 
will  last  longer  than  other  irons.  The  qualities  that  give  it 
endurance  also  make  it  an  excellent  material  for  welding 
purposes — gas  welding  and  electric  welding.  It  is  also  an 
ideal  base  for  enameled  table  tops,  stove  doors,  refrigerator 
linings,  or  any  article  that  must  receive  a  hard,  extremely 
glossy  enamel  coating. 

Our  engineering  and  research  departments  are  available 
at  any  time  to  any  manufacturer  who  uses  this  class  of  metal 
for  his  products.  They  will  gladly  show  him  why  he  should 
use  Armco  Ingot  Iron. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

Middletown,  Ohio 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted  to  the 
International  Metal  Products  Company 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office— Tenth  and  Uryant  Streets,  San  Francisco;  other  Branch 
Offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati. 
-Atlanta,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Buffalo. 
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a  sort  that  residents  of  small  country 
towns   would  be  ashamed   of. 

It  is  furthermore  amazing  to  think  that 
people  will  pay  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  and 
more  for  a  building  lot  and  spend  from 
$5,000  to  $20,000  for  a  home  and  then  be 
satisfied,  seemingly,  with  rough,  ungainly 
poles  forty  feet  in  height  stuck  into  the 
sidewalk,  four  or  more  to  the  block,  with 
a  glimmering  arc  light  near  the  top  of 
one  of  the  poles,  when  for  less  than  the 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  cost  of  a  bare 
lot  they  could  have  decent,  up-to-date  illu- 
mination. 

An  example  of  how  to  g'et  good  street 
lighting  is  nearby  Berkeley.  Two  years 
and  a  half  ago  proceedings  were  instituted 
to  give  the  Claremont  district,  the  finest 
residence  district  in  the  University  City,  a 
single  lamp  standard  electric  lighting  ser- 
vice,  with   underground   cable   connections. 

Some  of  the  property  owners  could  not 
understand  how  it  could  be  done  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost,  and  they,  with  the  usual  ob- 
jectors to  all  improvements,  raised  the  crv 
that  it  would  cost  at  least  a  dollar  a  front 
foot,   if   not   more. 

The  City  Council  finally  agreed  to  take 
bids  and  not  to  consider  any  over  .30  cents 
per  front  foot.  A  contract  was  finally  let 
for   27   cents   per   front   foot. 

Today  the  entire  district  is  well  lighted 
and  the  property  owners,  even  the  strong- 
est objectors -originally,  express  themselves 
as  well  pleased. 

Let  us  emulate  Berkeley,  even  though 
the  proper  lighting  of  our  streets  should 
cost  twice  27  cents  per  front  foot.  It  is 
well  worth  it,  for  it  will  pay  big  in  many 
ways.  Houses  that  cannot  be  rented  on 
poorly  lighted  streets  will  find  permanent 
tenants  and  good  ones  at  that  where 
streets   are   well   lighted. 

The  late  lamented  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
when  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City,  is  quoted  as  having  said  "that  one 
street  lamp  is  .  equal  to  one  policeman." 
And  surely  he  was,  at  that  time,  in  a  oosi- 
tion  to  know,  being  at  the  head  of  the 
Police  Department  of  that  great  metrop- 
olis. 


New  Marysville  Building  Law 

Contractors  applying  for  permits  to  erect 
buildings  in  Marysville,  will  be  required 
to  make  a  sworn  statement  to  the  city 
assessor  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  build- 
ings, under  the  provisions  of  an  ordinance 
passed  by  the  city  council.  Heretofore 
many  buildings  were  erected  before  a 
permit  was  sought  and  only  a  rough  es- 
timate of  the  cost  was  given. 


$15,000   Colonial   House 

Mr.  Warren  Perry  of  San  Francisco 
has  prepared  plans  for  a  $15,000  seven 
room  Colonial  house  to  be  built  in  Clare- 
mont for  Dr.  J.  N.  Force. 


Standardization  of  Bathtubs  Urged 

Standardization  of  bathtubs,  as  a  means 
of  speeding  up  building,  was  urged  at  the 
convention  of  the  American  Society  of 
Sanitary  Engineers  at  St.  Louis, 


TransmissionEqbipment 

or  Mill  or  Factory | 


Pulleys-  -  -       'ins-'iit:.-.  ■     - 

Hangers  -  -       h,-.-     -  ~  ■I^^^n  Uf.«- 

Sprockets  -  Cr  ,.n  t?Htf,  - 

Meesffico  Short  Center  Drivras 

fxeiwCTO  M!>  K-Ar<.>MCtJPEf«9  »' 

MACHINERY  ] 

>a.ftf8Ana.sco     sbatTi-e     Portland     to.sAN<,t-u;s| 
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.Stationary  cleanerS> 


Immediate 
Deliveries 
Guaranteed 


Are  your  clients  being  held  up  by 
your  inability  to  get  delivery  and  to 
finish  the  installation  of  one  or 
jnore  vacuum  cleaners  ? 

The  No.  260  TUEC  Stationary 
Cleaner  can  be  shipped  in  tvv^o 
packages  by  express  to  any  point 
in  the  United  States,  as  it  does  not 
exceed  the  express  companies' 
maximum  weight. 

The  No.  260  Fan-Type  TUEC 
is  large  enough  for  any  residence 
or  flat  building,  and  is  equipped 
with  a  ^-h.  p,  universal  motor. 

Contrast  its  price  with  the  price 
of  the  best  j4-h.  p. ,  430-lb.  pump 
type  machines  and  note  the  saving 
of  $40  on  a  TUEC. 

We  can  ship  your  order  for  one 
or  more  TUEC  260s  the  same 
day  we  receive  it. 

Our  Enginering  Department  will 
gladly  advise  you  on  any  cleaning 
problem  —  without  any  obligations 
on  your  part. 


The  United  Electric  Co. 

CANTON,  OHIO 

New  York     Chicago     Cleveland     Atlanta    Portland,  Ore. 

California  Distributors 

S.  F.  COMPRESSED  AIR  CLEANING  CO. 

397  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


^1^^ 

BARKER  BROS. 

s^^^ 

724  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 

.^^^       Heavy  Duty 
IPB**"^                          Moclel 
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SERVICE 

TESTING 

INSPECTION 
CONSULTATION 
PRODUCTION 

Structural  and  Engineering 
Materials 


(H 


Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co. 

Engineers 

Chemical  and  Physical 
Testing  Laboratories 

New  York  Chicago  Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis      San  Francisco      Mexico  City 

London  Montreal 


Residence  of  Dr.  Schiffman 

SOS  So.  Grand  St.,  Pasadena.  Calif. 

Dormell  <&  Draiebaugh,  Ptrs. 

BAY  STATE  COATING 

Charm  and  beauty  belong  to  the  home 
finished  with  Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement 
Coating.  It  waterproofs  and  weatherproofs 
all  walls  of  brick,  cement  and  stucco. 

In  white  or  colors.  Send  for  a  sample  of 
your  favorite  tint  and  Booklet 
No.  43.  It  shows  many  Bay  State 
Coated  Homes.  Bay  State  Liquid 
Paints  and  INOROUT  Varnish  fill 
every  painting  requirement. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives 

JAMES  HAMBLY  &  SON 

San   Francisco  Los   Angeles 


Hospital   Silent   Call   Sy^ems 


^UNDREDS  of  hospitals  all  oyer 
'^^  the  country  are  equipped  with 
these  efficient,  time-saving  Systems. 
In  far-off  China,  Greece  and  other 
foreign  countries  also,  there  are  hos- 
pitals installed  -with  Holtzer-Cabot 
Systems.  Representative  architects 
invariably  specify  this  system  because 
of  its  Simplicity,  Flexibility  and 
Safety. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  walls  but  the 
wires — the  whole  of  the  operating 
mechanism  is  in  the  Locking  Button ; 
any  station  may  be  instantly  changed 
by  just  plugging  in  another  cord  and 
button.  This  simple,  safe  locking 
button  is  exclusive  to  Holtzer-Cabot 
Systems. 


^HoltzerCabotElectricC? 

V^RP; )  BOSTON.         MASS. 


BITTMANN  &  BATTEE,  Inc.,  Agents 


745  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Douglas  4405 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  masrazine. 
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YES,  THE  U.  S.  GOVERN^^ — ^     MENT  DID  CHANGE  ITS  MIND! 

The  specifications  on  the  U.  S.  Government  Building  at  Portland,  Oregon,  called  for 
the  tying  together  of  the  carrying  bar  and  lathing  bar  with  wire. 

We  submitted  our  system,  and  after  an  explanation  of  the  S.  S.  System  for  fastening 
bars,  the  engineers  and  government  officials  were  convinced  that  here,  at  last,  is  the  per- 
fect and  economical  system,  and  these  reasons  added  weight  in  deciding. 

It  is  a  positive  tie,  no  slipping  or  shearing. 

It  is  strong.  Smith  Emery  test  to  353  lbs.  before  failing. 

It  is  fast,  can  be  applied  on  the  bench  or  on  the  scaffold. 

Made  for  1  inch  carrying  bar  and  %  inch  lathing  bar  and  %  inch  carrying  bar  and  % 
inch   lathing  bar.    Can  be  used  for  wall  furring  as  well  as  for  ceiling  work. 

THE  STEEL  STUDDING  COMPANY 

Also    Manufacturers  of 

THE  PRONG  CHANNEL  FOR  SOLID  AND  HOLLOW  PARTITIONS 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere  1216  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco 


A  TEN  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

is  back  of  this  roof  covering  and  it  costs  less  than 
other  roofing  materials 

2400  gallons  used  on 
the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

Bekin's  Warehouse 

is  waterproofed  with 
it. 

The  W.O.W.  Build- 
ing, Oakland,  is  roof- 
ed with  it. 

You  make  no  mistake 
when  you  specify 

LIQUID  ASBESTOS  PATCH-HOLE  CEMENT 

Write  for  sample  and  price  list. 

California    Plastic    Products    Company 

521  SHELDON  BUILDING,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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FOR  MODERN 
STORE  FRONTS 


Plummer^s  Disappearing  i\wnings 

Are  constructed  with  no  outside  attachments  below  awning  recess.  All 
mechanical  parts  entirely  concealed.  Send  for  Architects'  Sheet  showing 
specifications  for  recess  construction,  etc. 

W.  A.  PLUMMER  MFG.  CO.,  35-37  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 


JOHN  TRAYNOR  CHARLES  HARCOURT 

OCEAN  SHORE  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Oil  Tanks,  Water  Tanks,  Pressure  Tanks, 
Air  Receivers,  Feed  Water  Heaters,  Breechings,  Smoke  Stacks, 
Water  Pipe,  Boilers,  Retorts,  Digestors,  Pneumatic  Pressure 
Tanks,  Riveted  or  Oxy-Acetylene  Welded  Tanks,  and  dealers  in 
Boilers,  Tanks,  Pumps,  Engines,  Machinery,  Steel  Plates,  Shapes 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Government  and  Export  Orders 

OCEAN  SHORE  IRON  WORKS 

Office  and  Works:  550-558  EIGHTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Model  Xo.  7A. 

INO   GERiVlS   HERE 

TTaws      Improved      Sanitary      Drinking 
■*■■*•    Faucet     eliminates     all     possibility     of 
contracting  disease   from  dirty  bulbs  or  un- 
sanitary bowls.    Provided  with  an  overhead 
cowl,    the    drinker's    lips    never    touch    the 
source  of  supply.    A  slanting  stream  throws 
the    water     from    right    to    left    and    away 
from  the  bubbler,   instead   of  straight   up  to 
fall   back   over   the   fountain   head.      Recom- 
mended    for     Schools     and     Public     Play- 
grounds.     A    type    used    extensively    by    the 
U.    S.   Government.     Manufactured  by 

Haws  Sanitary  Drinking  Faucet  Co.,  Inc. 

1808  Harmon  Street,  Berkeley          Phone  Piedmont  3742 

GLADDING.  McBEAN  &  CO. 

MANIPACTIJRERS  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 

WORKS,  lINCOLN,  CAL. 
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WILSON 

ROLLING  STEEL  DOORS 


PIER  33,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Equipped  throughout  with  WILSON'S  Big-4  Slat 
Withstand  greatest  wind  pressure 
Heavily  electroyed  galvanized 
Very  durable  and  easy  to  operate 

40  years  experience  in  manufacturing  ROLLING  STEEL  DOORS 

P„,»c  CO.S.  jjjg  J  Q  WILSON  CORPORATION 

603  Metropolitan   Building  Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

Also  Manufacturers  of 

Diffuselite  Blinds  and  Awnings      Rolling  Partitions 
Folding  Wood  Partitions 

Waterhouse- Wilcox  Co.,       -       -       -       -       -     San  Francisco 

Theo.  F.  Snyder,       -       -        -----        San  Diego 

T.  G.  Bush  &  Co.  -      -       -        -----        Spokane 

F.  W.  Farrington  &  Co.,  -      -        -       -       -  Portland  &  Seattle 

Hawley-Richardson -Williams  Co.,  -       -       -      Salt  Lake  City 

WIjsq  writins  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  maKaziue. 
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THE  TORMEY  CO. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiijiiiiiiijiiiniijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiji 

General 

Painters 


Phone  Franklin 
5  -  S  -  9  -  8 

iiiiiMiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


flEATING=PLUMBING 

COMPLETE    PLUMBING  AND 

HEATING  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

ALSO  POWER  PLANTS 

QILLEY-SCHMID  CO.,  Inc. 

198  OTIS  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tel.  MARKET  965 


Phone  Douglas  3224 

Hunter  &  Hudson 

ENGINEERS 

Designers  of  Heating,  Ventilating 

and  Wiring  Systems.    Mechanical 

and    Electrical    Equipment  of 

Buildings. 

703  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Business  Systems 
Office  Furniture 

F.  W.  WENTWORTH  &  CO. 

Distributors  for  LIBRARY  BUREAU 
539  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
LOS  ANGELES       OAKLAND       SEATTLE 


Alvaline,  Cementoline 

and  other 
Jones- Duncan   Products 

MAGNER  BROTHERS 

PAINT  MAKERS 

Telephone:    Market   113 
414-424  Ninth  St.         San  Francisco 


Alfred  Gustafson,  Pres.  F.  J.  Gustafson,  Treas. 
Chas.  A.  Koenig,  Sec.     J.  M.  Reynolds,  Salti  Mgr. 

Phone:  Mission  1575 — 1576 
4067  Watts  St. ,  Emeryville— /^Aow^  Piedmont  581 

INLAID  FLOOR  CO. 

Incorporated  1897 

Manufacturers  oj 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  FLOORS 

MACHINE  FLOOR  SANDING 

Grilles   and    Weather   Strips 

600  ALABAMA  STREET,  AT  18TH  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 
BEAVER  GREENBOARD 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE 
AND  SUPPLIES- 
OFFICE,    BANK  AND 
COURTHOUSE  FURNITURE- 
THEATRE  AND 
AUDITORIUM  SEATING 

Rucker- Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
434  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
432  -  14th  Street       -       OAKLAND.  CAL. 


RUSsnK 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

JOOST  BROS.,  Inc. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   AGENTS. 

We  Carry  Complete  Stock : 

Fishing  Tackle — Guns — Mechanics'  Tools — 

Paints — Crockery  and  Glassware-^Stoves — 

Household  Goods.       Telephone  Market  891. 

NO  BRANCH  STORE 

Mazda  Lamps  Electric  Goods 
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SONNEBORN    PRODUCTS 


Grind-ltoof  anh  Dusi-Free  ConcrcieFl 


oorsi 


DUSTING  WEARING  CONCRETE  FLOORS 

ARE  A  THING  OF  THE  PAST  WHEREVER 

ARCHITECTS  HAVE  SPECIFIED 

Lapidolith 

THIS  liquid  chemical  has  been  flushed  on  70,000,000  square 
feet  of  concrete  floors  old  and  new  during  the  last  two  years 
alone.  These  lapidoHzed  floors  are  now  wearproof  and  dust- 
proof,  because  Lapidolith  has  completed  the  hydration  of  the 
Portland  Cement  and  this  Concrete  is  harder  than  granite. 

Have  you  seen  the  results  secured  by  the  LapidoHth  treatment? 
If  not,  let  us  refer  you  to  a  lapidohzed  floor  near  you.  Thereafter 
you  will  specify  Lapidolith  on  your  old  and  new  concrete  work. 


SONNEBORN  PRODUCTS: 


Cemcoat 

the  durable  Mill  White,  Washable, 
of  exceptional  covering  capacity. 
Gloss,  Flat  and  Egg-shell,  also  all 
colors. 


Lignophol 

the  modern  wood  preservative 
gives  new  life  to  old  or  new  wood- 
en floors. 


Write  for  sample,  literature  and  specification  form 

Concrete    for    Permanence 
Lapidolith  for  Dustlessness 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  Inc. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


mm 


ii-wM\mm 
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A.   D.  COLLMAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTING 

Phone  Sutter  3580  110  Jessie  Street,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Franklin  S48 

I.  R.  KISSEL 

Decorator,  Painter  and  Paperhanger 

1747  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  Bet.  Polk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ROBERT  TROST  phone  m.ss.on  2209 

General  Building  Contractor 

We  Specialize  in  High  Grade  Work  and  Employ  Skilled  26th  and  Howard  Streets 

Labor  in  every  Branch  of  the  Building  Industry.  SAN   FRANCISCO 

P.  A.  Palmer  Peter  Petersen  W.  L.  Kelly 

PALMER   &   PETERSEN 

Contracting  Engineers 

Monadnock  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Phone  Sutter  2581 

LARSEN-SAMPSON  CO. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Glaus  Spreckels  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO 

MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES  — CABINET  WORK  OF 
GUARANTEED  QUALITY— CHURCH  SEATING 

Office  and  Factory: 

Telephone  Market  8692  64  Rausch  St.,  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

UNIT  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

ENGINEERING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

Telephone  Kearny  28  429-36  Phelan  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.  D.  HANNAH 

Contractor  and  Builder 

OFFICE  :    142  Sausome  Street  Telephone  Douglas  3895 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  BUILDERS  EXCHANGE.  180  JESSIE  STREET 
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A  Snow^  White  Drain  Board 

PETRIUM  SANITARY  SINKS  are  made  in  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia and  are  non- porous,  non- absorbent  and  Lye- proof.  The 
entire  surface  of  the  drainboard  and  back  is  covered  with  a 
composition,  on  which  a  smooth,  glossy,  snow  white  finish  is 
applied  mechanically  leaving  no  crevice  or  corners  in  which  dirt 
and  grease  can  collect  as  where  tile  or  wood  is  used. 

Can  be  installed  in  any  home  —  new  or  old. 


PETRIUM  SANITARY  SINK  COMPANY 

FACTORY  AND  OFFICE,  WEST  BERKELEY 

Agents  in  Principal  Coast  Cities 


Send  for  booklet 
and  Price   List. 


The  High  Cost  of  Building  Material 
Is  a  Strong  Argument  for  Economy 

Architects  may  keep  down  the 
Cost  by  Economizing  in  Space 


Portal  Wall  Beds 

are  timely  space  and  cost  savers, 
meeting  a  national  need.  Tnose  who 
\^ould  build  wisely  in  tnese  days 
or      soaring      prices,     provide      for 

PORTAL  WALL  BEDS 
MARSHALL  &  STEARNS  CO. 

WALL  BEDS 

"HIGHEST  AWARD  ALWAYS" 


Hotel  Cecil,  San  Francisco, 
Equipped  with  Wall  Beds. 


1152   Phelan  Building 

San  Francisco 


1774  Broadway 

Oakland 
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I.  M.  SOMMERj) 

CONTRACTORS  &^  ENGINEERS 

Phone  Kearny  4582  401  BALBOA  BLDG.,  SaN  FRANCISCO 


K.  E.  PARKER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Phone  Sutter  5661  Room  515  Clunie  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

357  12th  Street,  Room  9,  Oalcland,  Cal.  Phone  Lakeside  415 


H.  H.  HILP,  Jr.  J.  FRANK  BARRETT 

BARRETT    &    HILP 

CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION    BUILDERS    G^''^"*'-  CONTRACTORS 
SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO  TELEPHONE  SUTTER  1168  or  1169 


Res. 

Phone  Mission  5049 

JAMES  F. 

SMITH 

-  Plasterer 

273  Minna 

I  Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone  KEARNY  740 

Member  Builders 

Exchange 

STEELFORMS  Signify  ECONOMY,  RAPIDITY,  and  EFFICIENCY 

STEELFORM  CONTRACTING  COMPANY 

STEELFORMS  FOR  C.  B.  Hopltins,  C.  E.,  Manager  CONCRETE  JOIST 

CONCRETE  ,„.  ,,      ,  FLOOR 

BUILDINGS  681  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  CONSTRUCTION 


w. 

C.  DUNCAN  «Sr  CO. 

508  Sharon  Bldg. 

General  Contractors      san  Francisco 

M.  E.  VUKICEVICH  SPENCER  B.  BAGGE 

VUKICEVICH  &  BAGGE 
GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Phone  Sutter  6700  Office,  Builders  Exchange,  180  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco 
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245  Market  St. 
Kearny  2028 


Standard  Fence  Co. 


310  Twelfth  St. 
Oakland  475 


WIRE  AND  IRON  >VORKS 

DESIGNERS  -  BUILDERS  WIRE  GRILL  WORK 

FACTORY  PROTECTION  FENCE  WIRE  SCREEN 

FIELD  AND  POULTRY  FENCE  FLEXIBLE  WIRE  CONVEYOR  BELT 

AVIARY  AND  TENNIS  COURT  FENCE  WIRE  SPECIALTIES 


Steel  Bars 


FOR    CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 
Cut  to  Length.    Fabricated,    Installed 

BADT-FALK    &    CO. 

Tel.  Douglas  3466         346  Call-Post  Bldg.,  74  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


"RTTTT  T^TXT/^    F^TtJ  Xr/^TrOU  TT7C   Finterchangeable  steelI 
i3Ull^Uli\VjF  UlrvH^l^  1  vJJtvlH/ij  [letters  and  numbers] 

FOR  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  SCHOOLS,  CAFETERIAS,  Etc. 
Bargains  Lists  for  Auto  Sales  Companies.    Sold  Outright. 

Go-Sign  and  Letter  Manufacturing  Co. 


1106  Franklin  Street 


Oakland,  California 


D.  N.   &  E.  WALTER    &   CO. 

"SINCE  1858" 

LINOLEUMS— CARPETS     large  stocks  carried 

Estimates  furnished  on  request 


562-572  MISSION  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Merritt  668 

H.N. 

McNAB 

Hardwood  Floors 

^              Floor  Sanding 

2307  -  17th  cAve. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Res.  Tel.  Merritt  3600 


HERBERT  BECKWITH 


Building    Construction 


Formerly  with 
ARTHUR  ARLETT 


323  Newton  Ave. 
Oakland 


D.  ZELINSKY  &  SONS 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

420  TURK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHARLES  T.  PHILLIPS 

-      CONSULTING   ENGINEER      r 


PACIFIC   BUILDING    

HEATING  VENTILATION 


SAN    FRANCISCn 

WIRING  ILLUMINATION 
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Ideal  Air- Washers.  Ideal  Fruit-Dryers.  Fan  Systems  for  Heating,  Cooling  and  Drying. 

Ideal  Heating  and  Engineering  Co. 

Air-Conditioning,  Heating,  Cooling  and  Drying 

192   ERIE   STREET  Phone  Market  3708  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATINQ,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS— SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Illinois  Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Systems  of  Heating 

"TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  QUALITY" 

ILLINOIS   ENGINEERING   COMPANY 

J  AS.  I.  KRUEGER,  Representative 

559-561  Pacific  Building,   San  Francisco  Telephone:  Kearny  3047 


HEATING  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  plumbing 

VENTILATION  pLOOR  AND  WALL  TILING        ^"""^  metal  work 

SCOTT   CO.,  Inc. 

Successor   to   JOHN   G.   SUTTON    CO. 
243   MINNA  STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 


ALEX  COLEMAN 

CONTRACTING  PLUMBER 

706  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  FRANKLIN  1006 


WM.  F.  WILSON  COMPANY 

MODERN  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 

Special  Systems  of  Plumbing  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Schools,  Colleges,  Office  Buildings,  Etc. 
Phone  Sutter  357  328=330  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  LETTICH      Plumbing 

365  FELL  ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO  „„J      U^o^t'^r^ 

Telephone    —     Park    234  dUU      jnCdting 


REINFORCING    BARS 

Square,  Twisted,  Corrugated  and  Plain  Round.  Curb  Plate  Bars  for  Concrete  Curbs  and  Guards 

W.    S.   WETRNHATT     CO  440  irwin  street 

TT  .     O.      vyx^XX>i^Il/\l^lv     \^\J.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.    Phone  Market  3815 
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GOODS  OF  QUALITY 


cA 


new  syphon  action  closet  at  a 
moderate  price  that  is  not  only 
ultra  -  ejficient  but  pleasing  in 
appearance  and  combining  many 
new  sanitary  features. 

On  display  at  our  show  room — 


64  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Main  office  and  "warehouse:  Sixth,  Toiemsend  &  'Bluxome  Sts. 


Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 


Designers  -  Fabricators  -  Erectors 
General  Plate  Work 


Hydro  -  Pneumatic    Pressure    Tanks  — 
Hemispherical  Bottom  Tanks  and  Towers 

—  Oil  and  Water  Tanks  —  Oil  Stills  — 
Pipe  Lines — Smoke  Stacks — Well  Casing 

—  Rock    Screens  —  "Western"    Corru- 
gated  Culvert   Pipe. 


Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Company 

OF   CALIFORNIA 


I 


444  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1758  NORTH  BROADWAY 
LOS  ANGELES 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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AMERICAN  BALL  VALVES 

"Durable  —  therefore,  Economical"  —  Stands  the  Severest 
Tests  —  Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Architects  and  Engineers  of 
the  Country.    It  is  A  PERFECT   BALL-CLOSING  VALVE. 


WEMy«i!ii-(i 


SOLE  AGENTS 
Phone  Sutter  4797 


502  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DON'T  NEGLECT  YOUR  HEATING  SYSTEM. 
THE  BEST  IS  NONE  TOO  GOOD! 

All  kinds  of  Galvanized  Iron  Work  —  Furnaces,  Pipes,  Ventilators  —  Sheet 
Metal  for  Planing  Mills,  Fruit  Dryers,  Rice  Mills.  Kitchen  Equipment,  in- 
cluding Steam  Tables,  Sinks,  Canopies,  Urn  Stands,  Etc. 

JAMES  A.  NELSON 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Contractor 
Phone,  Garfield  1959  517-519  SIXTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  H.  Bergstrom 
Eric  Lange 


Phone  Kearny  3526 


LANGE  &  BERGSTROM 

Building  Contractors 

-  (Established  1900) 


207-210  SHARON  BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


TIMKEN  BUILDING 

San   Diego 


Dow  RoTREX  Pump 

For  severe  suction  requirements 
We  also  manufacture 

TRIPLEX  POWER  PUMPS 

and 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

We  solicit  your  inquiries 

DOW-HERRIMAN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Office,    140  Howard  Street 
phone  Garfield  612  Plant  Petaluma  Cal. 
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Specify" 

Whitney's  Special 
Mas^nesium  Chloride 

(Crystals) 
in  your  Composition  Flooring 

{Consult  our  Service  Department) 

WHITNEY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

544  IXiarket  Street,  San  Francisco 

MASTIC    FLOORS 

BITURINE  COATINGS  FOR  STEEL 
WATERPROOFING 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company 

CONTRACTORS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

1000  Fife  Building,   No.  1   Drumm  Street 

LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE  PORTLAND 

Marsh-Strong  Building  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Pittock  Block 

Dock 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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POSITIVE  ELECTRIC  INTERLOCK 

(BAR  LOCK  TYPE) 

Prevents  Elevator  Accidents  Occurring  at  the  Entrance  Door 

Approved  by  National  Underwriters  Laboratories — Meets  requirements  of  Elevator  Safety  Orders  of 
Industrial  Accident  Commission,  State  of  California 

ELEVATOR  SUPPLIES  COMPANY,  Inc.     i^TJ^^Si'sll^''' 


Capital  $1,000,000  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  Surplus  $1,122,000 

THE  FIDELITY  AND  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Prompt    Service   for 

BONDS  AND   CASUALTY   INSURANCE 

203-206  Merchants  Exchange  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ANY  PLACE  ANY  TIME  PROMPTLY  "We  Serve  You" 

JOHN  H.  ROBERTSON 

Successor  to  Robertson  &  Hall 

GENERAL    INSURANCE 

Phone  Sutter  2750  621  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 


COINTRACT    BOINDS 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  of  every  kind. 
C.  K.  BENNETT,  Manager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 

Telephone  Kearny   1452  622  Insurance  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


RACiriC     DEPARTMENT 


Globe  Indemnity  Company 

BONDS  and  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  for  CONTRACTORS 

FRANK  M.  HALL,  formerly  Robertson  &  Hall,  Mgr. 
1 20  Leidesdorff  Street  Phone  Sutter  2280  SAN     TRANCISCO 


National  Surety  Company  of  New  York 

The  World's  Largest  Surety  Company  Assets  over  $20,000,000 

Pacific  Coast  Department:  105  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 

Frank  L.  Gilbert,  Vice-President  Phone,  Sutter  2636 


PHONE  DOUGLAS  2370 


McLERAN  &  PETERSON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

HEARST  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


L.  J.  RUEGG 

J.  B.  RUEGG 

RUEGG 

BROS. 

CONTRACTORS  AND   BUILDERS 

Phone  Dougl 

as  1599                                   719 

Pacific  Building,  SAN 

FRANCISCO 
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For  Concrete 
Reinforcement 

Square,  Deformed  and  Cold  Twisted,  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 

General  Office,  Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco.    Phone  Sutter  1564 

Sales  Office,  Rialto  Building.  SAN  FRANCISCO                                       ROLLING    MILLS- 
SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO '..  CAL 

SEATTLE,  WASH .  PORTLAND',  ORE '. 


Sales  Office,  Union  Oil  Building,  LOS  ANGELES 
Sales  Office SEATTLE,  WASH 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors  : 

^^HE  Binding  of  Your  Magazines 

Vmf  and  Periodicals  is  Our  Specialty. 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting. 


The  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BOOKBINDERS 
51-65  First  Street  San  Francisco,  CaL 


George  S.  MacGruer  )  , ,      ,  r  r.   •,.       -^     , 

Robert  M.  Simpson   \  Members  of  Builders  Exchange 

MacGruer  &  Simpson 

CONTRACTING  PLASTERERS 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Cement,  Stucco  and  Artificial  Stone 

540  Call-Post  Building,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Sutter  5688 


Detroit  Jewel  Gas  Ranges 

FOR  HOME,    RESTAURANT,    HOTEL   AND    CLUB 

We  carry  a  Full  Line  of  Stock  Sizes 
SELLING  AGENTS 

NATHAN  DOHRMANN  CO. 

Geary  and  Stockton  Streets,  San  Francisco 

PARMELEE -DOHRMANN  CO. 

436-444  S.  BROADWAY.  LOS  ANGELES 
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THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
Auditorium  Seating 


MAPS 

GLOBES 

ATLASES 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

985  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


222-224 

S.  Los  Angeles   St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  W.  Commercial 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


524  W.  Washington 
Street,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN 
EFFECTS  for  the  City 
and  Suburban  Home 

MacRORIE'McLAREN  CO 

Landscape  Engineers 
and  General  Nurserymen 


^^ 


Office 

141  Powell  Street 

San  Francisco 


Nurseries  at 

Beresford, 

San  Mateo  County 


LINOTILE 


THE  FLOOR 
THAT'S  BUILT 

TO   FIT 
THE    ROOM 


Furnished  and 
Installed     by 


VanFleet-FreearCo. 

61  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
Telephone,    Douglas  1227 


WASH   in    tempered    running    water   by 
installing 

Double  Basin 
Faucet 

FOR   NEW   AND    OLD    INSTALLATIONS 


Crane  "Sultana" 


FOR    HOME- 


-OFFICE- 


-FACTORY 


"SULTANA"  can  be  installed  on  practically 
all  lavatories  cut  for  two  basin  faucets.  It  is 
an  ideal  faucet  to  install  when  making  alter- 
ations.   

CRANE    CO. 

PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

San    Francisco  and   Oakland 
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MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT  ~ 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  AND  CEMENT   CO. 

Phone  Kearny  2095  No.  2  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


i^awneej^ 

Factory  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  San  Francisco  Office : 

Berkeley,  Calif.  r  ^  ,-r       •  ^^^  Jessie  Street 

Berkeley  8710  °f  California  Sutter  6700 

^  

j^awneer*  J^awneer* 

Store- Fronts  Simplex  Windows  . 

cyill  Metal  Mouldings  Weightless  ^  Reversible 


CONTRACTOR'S     MACHINERY 

RANSOME  MIXERS  OSHKOSH  MIXERS 

INSLEY  SPOUTING  PLANTS 

OSHKOSH  EVEREADY  SAW  RIGS  INSLEY  STEEL  CARS  and  TRACKS 

HOISTING  BUCKETS,  HOPPERS,  GATES,  ETC. 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  HOISTS 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  CONTRACTORS 

CARRIED    IN    STOCK    BY 

GARriELD  &  CO. 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco  Phone  Sutter   1036 


THE  "CALIFORNIA"  WALL  BED 

An  Accomplishment  in  Design  and  Efficiency  —  Uses  a  minimum  amount  of  space, 
all  mechanical  parts  steel,  a' sturdily  built  standard  bed,  easily  operated — Durable. 

AMERICAN  AUTOMATIC  LOCK  &  LIFT  CO. 

Display  Room :   Building  Material  Exhibit,  77  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco 

Office:   72  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco.    Telephone  Sutter  5712 

Factory  in  Oakland 

A  GOOD  FIELD  FOR  DISTRIBUTORS 
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Telephone 

DOUGLAS 
2046 


Butte    Electrical    Equipment    Company 

BEECO 


TRADE     MARK-REG. 


530 

FOLSOM 

STREET 


CONTRACTORS  FOR  POWER  LIGHTING 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTALLATIONS 

For  the  convenience  and  guidance  of    our  customers, 
we  have  adopted   BEECO  as  our  trade  name. 


Safety  Electric  Company 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


SWITCHBOARDS 
SAFETY    SWITCHES 
SAFETY   CONTROLS 


SECO 


PANEL  BOARDS 
SAFETY  PANELS 
KNIFE  SWITCHES 


59-65  Columbia  Square  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephone  Market  2949 


L.  SIEBERT 


J.  GENSLER 


Drendell  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Incorporated 

SWITCHBOARDS,  PANEL  BOARDS,  KNIFE  SWITCHES, 
CABINETS,  THEATRE  INSTALLATIONS, 
PROTECTIVE  POWER  PANELS 


1345-1353  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Market  1753 


MEYERS 

Electric  Safety 
SWITCHES 

EXTERNALLY    OPERATED 

Switch  on  the  right  is  controlled  by- 
Handle  on  Front  of  Door,  allowing 
face  of   switch    to    be   set   flush    with 

Knock  outs  on  Top,  Bottom  and  Side     finish  of  wall. 

controlled  by  Handle  on  side  of  Box 

Meyers  Electric  Safety  Switch  Co.,  Inc.      247  Minna  Street 
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BUTTE  fM^'J^J)'  DOUGLAS  145 

(Paul  C.  Butte)  at  it  since  1904 
WIRING  FOR  BUILDINGS 

534  Folsom  Street SAN  FRANCISCO 


H.  S.  TITTLE 

CONTRACTING  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

766  FOLSOM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  SUTTER  4278 


To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

!_.  Our  most  particular  attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 
-     work  of  any  nature  with  "QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 


^Jfrril^^Sr^  ^^'^  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
^'^SrfA^i'rfxWl        ^^^^  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY   ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  Bldg.)  San  Francisco,  Phone  Sutter  521 


San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369  589  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Phone  Market  2541  M.   FLATLAND 

GLOBE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Everything  Electrical 
ELECTRIC  SUPPLIES 

1959  Mission  Street,  bet.  15th  and  16th  SAN  FRANCISCO 


E.  E.  BROWNE  .  Telephone  Douglas  976  C.  A.  LANGLAIS 

BROWNE-LANGLAIS  ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

213  Minna  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO 


M.  E.  RYAN 

Electrical  Contractor 

Phones:    Store,  Red.  250 J  216   Main    Street 
Residence.  Red.  250M                                                                   REDWOOD   CITY,    CAL. 


Thomas  J.  Bennett  Edward  W.  Lauer 

Rex  Electric  and  Engineering  Co. 

Contracting  and  Repairing 

253  Minna  Street  Telephone  Sutter  2148  San  Francisco 
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Oakland  540 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Electrical  House  in  the  State 
MOTORS        Lighting  Fixtures        Construction 

BOUGHT— SOLD  M  !)niifnr>fiirpr1  maintenance 

RENTED-REPAIRED  iVianUIdtlUrCU  SUPPLIES 

Estimates  and  engineering  data  cheerfully  furnished 

SPOTT  ELECTRICAL  CO 

Yours  for  Service 
16th  &  CLAY  STREETS  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

CHAS.  G.  FRIES.  TELEPHONE  SUTTER  5706  VICTOR  A.  KUEHN 

LIBERTY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

479  Sutter  St.      EleCtfical    Contractors       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POWER  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 

Preliminary  Estimates  Given  in  All  Types  SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

of  Buildings,  Towers  and  Bridges  Phone  Sutter  5478 

r  SAMSON     SPOT     SASH     CORD 


maw  ir^  iiiiy-#^  ri??X"  iH^  ■  \ 


Ma'  ...  .  ;  a  (|ii.-ility  rctton  yarn,  firmly-  luaalcl  nn.l  -iiiMnihli-  finished.  Carefully  inspected  and 
guaranteed  free  from  all  imperfections  of  braid  and  finish.  -^Can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance 
by    our  trade-mark,  the  Colored   Spots.     Send  for  catalogue  and  samples- 

Pacific  Coast  Agent,   JOHN  T.   ROWNTREE,  Inc.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

S.  RASORl,  RES.  2042  TAYLOR  ST.  J.  DEL  FAVERO,  RES    1839  MASON  ST. 

PHONE    FRANKLIN    6258  PHONE  FRANKLIN     9524 

DEL  FAVERO  &  RASORl 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

MEMBERS  OF   THE  S.  F.  BUILDERS  EXCHANGE    AND    THE    BUILDING    INDUSTRIES  ASS'N 

110  jEsgiE  STREET SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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JAEGER  CONCRETE  MIXING  AND  PLACING  PLANT 

The  Big  Time  and  Money  Saver 

All  Sizes  and  Models  in  Stcck 


Edward  R.  Bacon  Go. 

51  Minna  St.    165  E.Jefferson  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO      LOS  ANGELES 


THE    AUSTIN   CUBE  MIXER 

The  cube  mixing  principle,  inside  breaker  rods, 
renewable  drum  plates,  and  long  lasting  quali- 
ties, combine  to  make  the  AUSTIN-CUBE 
the  most  highly  efficient  mixer  in  the  concrete 
mixing  service. 

AUSTIN-CUBES  are  made  in  sizes  adapted 
to  every  class  of  concrete  mixing  service. 
Special  machines  for  road  and  street  paving. 

AUSTIN  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Main  Office,  Railway  Exchange,  CHICAGO 

Stuart  S,  Smith,  625  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 

Tom  N.  Nicholson.  743  Harvard  Ave  ,  Los  Angreles. 


LAKEWOOD  -  MILWAUKEE 
CONCRETE  MIXERS 

ARE  STURDY,  HIGH  SPEED,  LABOR  -  SAVING  MACHINES 
Built  in  All  Commercial  Sizes.     Driven  by  Kerosene  Engine  or  Electric  Motor. 
j^^  COMPLETE  STOCKS  ON  HAND 


SlTHlflOmlHEfcfo 

SAN  FRANCISCO-TAFT- LOS  ANGELES 

MACHINE  TOOLS 
WOODWOPKING    MACHINERV 

ENGINES -MOTORS 

AIR  COMPRESSOPS-PUMPS 

POWER  TRANSMISSION 

OIL  5i  MINING  EQUIPMENT 

CONSTRUCTION-INDUSTRIAL 

ROAD  MAKING  MACHINERY 

PIPE-FITTINOSVALVESSUPPLIESETC. 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


J 


r^ 


"^ 
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School  and  Theatre 

STAGES    AIND     EQUIPMEINT 

EDWIN  H.    FL  A  G  G 


SCEPTIC   COMPArNV,  Inc. 

400  Pantages  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1638  Long  Beach  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


The  Granite  Work  on  Eldorado  County  Courthouse;  National  Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills,  Sacramento;— 
and  Sen.  Nixon  Mausoleum,  Reno,  WAS  FURNISHED  BY 

CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Phone  Sutter  2646  STONE      CONTRACTORS 

Qen'l  Contractors  Ass'n,  San  Francisco  Main  Office,  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

Quarries,  Rocklin  and  Porterville  Telephone  Main  82 


FRANK    PORTMAN 

MILL  AND  CABINET  WORK 

Window  Frames  and  Inside  Finish  A  Specialty 
Band  Sawing,  Sticking   and    Sand   Papering 
1618-20  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  Park  6204 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

MOULDINGS 

IN    STOCK 


A    C.  SCHINDLER,  President.  CHAS.  F.  STAUFFACHER.  Secretary 

THE   FIINK:  &  SCHIINDUBR  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 

BANK,  OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

218-228    THIRTEENTH  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Bet.  Mission  and  Howard  Sts.  Telephone:  Market  474 

O.  BAMANN,  President  ERNEST  HELD,  Vice-President 

HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  545  BRANNAN  ST.         Phone  Keamy  isi4  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOORS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  a  Specialty  SAN  FRANCISCO 177  Stevenson  Street 

MAIN  OFFICE:  OAKLAND  1001  Franklin  Street 

r^  .  »,^  .     ^.      w^  •       ^.,  BERKELEY 2143  Center  Street 

SANTA   CLARA,    CAL.  SAN  JOSE.... 16    N.  First  Street 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con^ruction  Co. 

(D.  J.  DOLAN) 

Lumber,  Lath,  Nails,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows 
and  Plumbing  Supplies,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Phone  Market  4264  Office  and  Yard,   1607-1639  MARKET  ST.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONSON    BROS. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Telephone  Market  2693  1908  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco 
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LEFAX 

LEAF  +  FACTS 

Pocket  Cyclopedias 

The  facts  that  you  want  instantly  available 
are  not  the  same  ones  that  some  one  else 
in  your  profession  might  desire.  That's 
why  LEFAX  is  made  Loose  Leaf.  You 
file,  in  whatever  order  you  wish,  those 
sheets  of  facts  that  you  want  to  have  con- 
stantly at  hand.  If  you  wish,  you  may  also 
file,  in  the  same  book,  sheets  for  keeping 
data,   for  figuring,  etc. 

LEFAX  sets  cost  but  SOc.  and  $1.00.  You 
cannot  fully  appreciate  their  handiness — 
their  value — until  you  use  them.  Ask  us 
about  them. 

SCHWABACHER  -  FREY  STATIONERY  CO. 

PRINTERS    LITHOGRAPHERS    STATIONERS 
611  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


^  DIRECT-LINE  =i\ 

Telephone  Company 

THEODORE  HALL,  Manager 


L 


Telephone  and  Electrical  Engineers 
Automatic  Electric  Company,  Chicago 

AUTOMATIC  TELEPHONES  and 

AUTOMATIC  ENUNCIATOR 

Some  of  the  Installations : 

Baker,  Hamilton-Pacific  Co.;  J.  D.  &  A  B 

Spreckels  Securities  Co. :  California  Packing 

Corporation;  Sperry  Flour  Co.,  So.  Vallejo. 

TELAUTOGRAPH  CORPORATION,  New  York 

Some  of  the  Installations: 

Palace  Hotel,    Hotel  St.  Francis,     Bank  of 

California,         California    Hawaiian    Sugar 

Refining  Co.,  Crockett,  Cal. 

INSTALLATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
ELECTRICAL  AND  TELEPHONE  APPARA  TUS 
Tel  Douglas  722     320  Market  St. ,  San';Francisco 


Steam  Heating 
and  Ventilating 


For  Commercial  and 
Public  Buildings 


Furnace  Heating 

For  the  Home 


Mangrum  &  Otter,  be. 

827-831  Mission  Street 

Phone  Kearny  3155  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ROBERTS 
MFG.  CO. 

Lighting  Fixtures 
Electric  Appliances 
Incandescent  Lamps 


WILLYS  FARM  LIGHTING 
AND  POWER  PLANTS 


663  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 
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G    CALIFORNIA    ARTISTIC    METAL  &  WIRE    CO. 

^» —   ^  J.  T.  MCCORMICK.  PRESIDENT 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRONZE  ^ 

?)     349-365  SEVENTH   ST        SAN  FRANCISCO     | 


MORTENSON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H.  MORTENSON.  Pres.        CHAS.  G.  MORTENSON.  VicePres.  and  Mgr. 
OFFICE  AND  SHOPS!     CORNER    1  9TH  AND   INDIANA  STREETS 

SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAl. 


Phone:     Mission  5033 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Owning  and  operating  at  Knowles,  Madera  County,  the  largest  Quarry  in  tlie  world 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STONE  WORK 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Exclusive  Monuments  and  Mausoleums 

Main  Office  and  Yard:    No.  1  and  3  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California 

Also  at  13S0-Palmetto  Street,  Los  Angeles 


CAEN  S!  A.  KNOWLES 
STONE  W 


CONTRACTOR  and  PLASTERER 


A  refined,   elegant,       V— i^,  ^  ..  ^        „.,,.. 

interior  finish.  j^^      ^^^  Call-Post  Building 


San  Francisco 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  IRON  WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

1541-1549  HOWARD  STREET,  BETWEEN  Uth  AND  12th  STREETS 

Tel.  Market  5445  San  Pranclsco 


Telephone  Mission  58 


A.  A.  Devoto,  President 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


Office  2050  BRYANT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
SERVES  IN  CONSERVATION 

Through 

ASBESTOS  and  its  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 


SCHRADER  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Fire  Escapes,  Waterproof  Trap  Doors,  Ornamental  Iron  Work 

1247-1249  HARRISON  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 

Bet.  8th  and  9th  Telephone  Market  337 


Vyhe 


4m::  h 


^■.. 


J     % 


r" 


N 


^ubLipiedln  ofan  cTrcincl/co 

J)ycen  /j  d,  copy-  $2^  a  yea  r 


Our  enormous  foreign  business 
is  striking  proof  of  the  consistent 
high  quality  of 


PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES  ^ 

For  Sale  by  cAll  Jobbers 

Main  Offices :    67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
Factories  :    San  Pablo  and  Richmond,  California 
Branches:    Portland,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  City 
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STEEL    BARS 


ro  R 


CONCRETE     REIINEORCEMJENT 


FABRICATED 

AND 

INSTALLED 


LUMP   SUM 
BIDS 

ON 

WORK 

COMPLETE 


Office,  444  MARKET  STREET 

Warehouse,   10th  and   Bryant   Streets 

Phone:     Sutter  2720 


'^HYDRATITE"  ^^h^ar^o'^e^n^^n^g^^E^n'c^^^^^  "HORHSTONE  " 


Look  for  this 
Trademark 


And  if  it's  there  don't  worry 
any  more  about  your 
Valves  and  Fittings 


specify  and 
insist  upon 
having 


The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co. 
Valves  and  Fittings 

Byers   Genuine 
Wrought  Iron  Pipe 

Republic  Steel  Pipe 


Complete  Line  of  Plumbing  Supplies 
Large  Stocks   for    Prompt    Delivery- 
Catalogue  on  request 


California  Steam  & 
Plumbing  Supply  Co. 

671-679  Fifth  Street,  Corner  Bluxome 

SAN     FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 
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Contractors  Cannot  Agree 

as  to  percentage  of  labor  and  material  saved  in  using 


over  other  expanded  metals;  majority  claim  20%  saving  —  others  more. 
Labor  is  high,  material  higher,  1  A  MB  cuts  down  cost  of  both— pres- 
ent conditions  demand  your  immediate  investigation  where  metal  lath 
is  needed.     Phone  Market  8357. 


TRUXCON 

BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


Largest  stock  of  fireproof  material  and 
reinforcing  bars  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Truscon  Steel  Company 

CHAS.    HOLLOWAY,  JR.,    BRANCH   MANAGER 

527  Tenth  Street,  San  Francisco 
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W.  <&  J. 
SUOANE 


Carpetings  Furniture 

Rugs 

Linoleum    Window  Shades 

Wall  Papers 

Interior  Decorations 


216-228  Sutter  Street 

Tel.  Garfield  2838       San  Francisco 


A  FLOORING  for  discriminat- 
C-/^  ing  Architects  and  Builders, 
and  characteristically  a  Michigan 
product  in  every  way,  from  the 
excellence  of  the  wood  itself  to 
the  superior  millwork  and  careful 
grading. 

Strable  cTWfg.  Co. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBERo 

Phone,  Oakland  245 
511-545  FIRST  STREET       OAKLAND,  CAL 


The  Electric  Food  and  Plate  Warmer 

Wherever  meals  are  cooked  and  served,  in 
apartments,  residences  and  institutions,  Pro- 
metheus is  a  highly  valued  asset.  The  wire- 
less heating  units  placed  independently  of  the 
shelves  keep  food  hot  and  tasty  until  ready  to 
serve  and  cannot  injure  the  finest  china. 

JVrite  for  information  and  list  of  installations 

The  Prometheus  Electric  Co. 

Manufacturers 
511  West  42d  Street,  New  York 

Showroom   M.  E.  HAMMOND 

Mezzanine  Floor  Pacific  BIdg. ,    San  Francisco 


Modern  Heating 

A  S  in  lighting,  the  trend  in  heating 
-^*-  is  toward  central  station  service. 
The  wastefulness  and  high  maintenance 
cost  of  individual  heating  plants  is 
becoming  understood  by  the  public. 
At  the  same  time  gas  — •  not  as  a  sup- 
plementary but  as  the  muin  source  of 
heat — is  being  recognized.  Architects, 
naturally  in  the  forefront  of  all  de- 
velopments in  such  matters,  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  informed,  as  to  the  scope 
and  possibilities  of  the  Gasteam  Radi- 
ator. It  is  as  revolutionary  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  possibilities  as  concrete. 

Frederick  A.  Hamilton 

Sales  Agent 

Sho'w  lipoms: 

RIALTO    BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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TiteSetT  Float  Valve 

For  High  and  Low  Pressures 

IN  SIZES  UP  TO  4  INCHES 
Larger  Sizes  on  special  order 

Remains  Wide  Open 

until  desired  Water  Level 

is  reached  then  Closes 

POSITIVELY  without 

Water  Hammer 

Simple   and  Durable  VH^^^H       Self- Cleaning, 

Positive  and  Reliable  ^^^^^F         Non- Clogging 

^^■^^  By-Pass 

NATIONAL  VALVE  COMPANY 

Phone  Douglas  5093  23-25  MINNA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MASTIC    FLOORS 

BITURINE  COATINGS  FOR  STEEL 
WATERPROOFING 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company 

CONTRACTORS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

1000  Fife  Building,  No.  1   Drumm  Street 

LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE  PORTLAND 

Marsh-Strong  Building  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Pittock  Block 

Dock 
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E.  B.  Noble.  Vice-Pres. 
A.  E.  Wilkins.  Sec'y 


Beam,  Angle,  Channels,  and  Universal 
Mill  Plates  for  immediate  ship- 
ment from  stock 


f  arifu  EoUins  Mxii  (Ha, 

SUPPLIERS    OF 

FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  Forcings, 
Bolts,  Rivets,  Frogs,  Switches,  Cast  Iron  Castings 

General  Office  and  Works 

17th  and  MISSISSIPPI  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Market  215 


Phones:    Garfield  2575  and  2576 

WESTERN  IRON  WORKS 

W.  B.  Morris,  President  H.  H.  Morris,  Vice-President  L.  J.  Gates,  Secretary 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  and 
STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Plates  and  Steel       141-147  Beale  Street  and  132-148  Main  Street 

Wheelbarrows  Carried  in  Stock  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FORUM  BUILDING,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
R.  A.  Herold,  Architect 

Progress  Picture  of  the  four  story  addition 
to    Sacramento's    largest    office   building. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRI- 
CATED AND   ERECTED  BY 

The  Palm  Iron  and 
Bridge  Works 

(Incorporated) 

15th  and  R.  Sts.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Cast  Iron  Stairs  and  Store  Fronts 

Bank  and  Office  Railings,  Elevator 
Enclosures  and    Fire  Escapes. 

C.  J.  HILLARD  CO.,  Inc. 


Nineteenth  and  Minnesota  Streets 
Telephone  Mission  1763 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Company,    Crocker   Bldg., 

ban    Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company  and  United 

Materials   Co.,   Crossley  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  Livermore,  Cal. 
ASBESTOS   ROOFING,   PACKING,   ETC. 

a.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
H.    W.   Johns-Manville   Co.,    San   Francisco.   Los 

Angeles  and   Portland,    Ore. 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS 

Grinnell  Co.  of  the  Pacific,  453  Mission  St.,  San 
rrancisco. 

V^^l  Company,   243   Minna   St..    San  Francisco. 
Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher   Co.,  424  Howard   St.. 
ban  Francisco. 
AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 

AMirl^T^^n^'^t^''^''''^^  ^^'^S;  San  Francisco.        ' 
AWNINGS,  TENTS,  ETC. 

W.  A.  Plummer,  Front,  at  Pine   St.,   San  Fran- 

BANK  FIXTURES  AND  INTERIORS 

r  "f  ^Ar^l^'"'!'^:^  2^^    ^3th  St.,   San  Francisco. 

ci^co  '  ^^^  Market  St.,   San  Fran- 

Home  Mfg.  Co.,  543  Brannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. -I'aii 

Mullen   Manufacturing  Co.,   64  Rausch   St.,   San 

rrancisco.  ' 

^"^k^er-^Fuller   Desk    Co.,    677    Mission    St.,    San 

^^n  w  Manufacturing  Company,   San  Francisco, 
Oakland   and    Santa    Clara 
BELTING  AND  PACKING 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company,  519 
Mission   St.,   San   Francisco.  y     y,       ^ 

H     N.    Cook   Belting   Co.,   401   Howard   St.,    San 
rrancisco. 
BLACKBOARDS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985   Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Reno,  Nevada. 
Fnff.r  B'^'^'^boa'-ds    and    Greenboards,     Rucker- 
l^uller   Desk  Company,   Coast  agents,   677  Mis- 
sion   St.,    San    Francisco;    also    Oakland    and 
l^os  Angeles. 
BLINDS— VENETIAN   AND    DIFFUSELITE 
J.    G.    Wilson    Corporation,    Metropolitan    Bldg, 
Los   Angeles;    Waterhouse- Wilcox,    Underwood 
iildg.,   ban  Francisco 
Western  Venetian  Blind   Co.,   Long  Beach  Ave 
Los  Angeles. 
BOILERS 

*~^^7n^79"'F  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72   Fremont    St.,    San   Francisco. 

Franklin  Water  Tube  Boiler,  General  Machin- 
ery and  Supply  Co.,  39  Stevenson  St.,  San 
rrancisco. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  System,  Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  117  New  Montgomery  St.,  San 
I<rancisco. 


General   Boilers   Co.,   322   Monadnock  Bldg.,    San 
rrancisco. 

BONDS    FOR    CONTRACTORS 

Arnerican  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co.,  Balboa 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Bonding  Company  of  America,   Kohl   Bldg.,    San 

rrancisco. 
Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co.  of -New  York 

Insurance  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Globe   Indemnity   Co.,    120   Leidesdorff   St.,    San 

rrancisco. 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  Merchants 

Exchange    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Fidelity  &   Deposit   Co.   of  Maryland,   Insurance 

Exchange,   San  Francisco. 
-^°l','^-,?-     Robertson,    621     First    National     Bank 

Building,   San   Francisco. 
National    Surety    Co.   of   New    York,    105    Mont- 
gomery St.,   San   Francisco. 
BRASS  GOODS,   CASTINGS,   ETC. 

H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Co.,  635  Mission  St.. 

San  Francisco. 
BRICK— PRESSED,    PAVING,    ETC. 

California   Brick   Company,    Niles,    Cal.,    and    604 

Mission  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Livermore   Fire  Brick  Works,   Niles,   Cal. 
Gladding,    McBean    &   Company.    Crocker    Bldg., 

San   Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg.,  Los 

Angeles. 
United  Materials  Co.,   Crossley  Bldg.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 

BRICK  &  CEMENT  COATING 

Armorite  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.  P. 
Fuller   &   Co.,   all   principal   Coast   cities. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  151  Potrero  Ave.,  San 
Francisco. 

Glidden  Stucolor  Liquid  Cement  Coating.  The 
Glidden  Company,  123  Hooper  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass., 
manufacturers    of    Bay   State    Brick   &    Cement 
Coating.      Hambley  &   Son,    agents,    San   Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles. 
BRICK  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land,  Tacoma  and   Spokane. 

Armorite  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.   P. 
Fuller  &   Co.,   all   principal   Coast   cities. 
BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  Hard- 
ware,   1053    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

The   Stanley  Works,   New   Britain,   Conn.,   repre- 
sented in   San   Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by 
John    Rountree   &   Co. 
Palace  Hardware  Company,  Agents  Corbin  goods, 
581  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora;  Ewing- Lewis 
Co.,   626   Underwood   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 


GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER 

GRINNELL  COMPANY 


VALVES 
PIPE  and  FITTINGS 


OF  THE  PACIFIC 
ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

453  Mission    Street,    San    Francisco 


CHEMICAL  FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 
and  FIRE  ENGINES 
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NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 

ABLE    Oil-     PAINT-   maHo   in    c/-if+  Trole<-.m.V<»  +;«+^ « 4.: 1    -_i--    1       r  TTT  .  T  T  „ 


A  FLAT 

^  ,  ^ -     WASH- 

ABLE OIL  PAINT,  made  in  soft  Kalsomine  tints— a  practical  article  for  WALLS    CEILINGS    Ftp      Frn 
rnTh^'  1>fci?c"^ffrst   fonrnZ^orcLS^c^nSat^s^^^'^  ^-^  ^^^  ^^^^S.^^^^^.^,  IX 

R.  N.  NASON  &  CO.,  Paint  Makers  Portland 

51  Potrero  Ave.— SAN  FRANCISCO— 436  Market  St.  LOS^Nqeles 
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BUILDING  MATERIAL,  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

Pacific  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  523  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Johns-Manville    Company,     Second    and    Howard 
Sts.,    San   Francisco. 
CABINET  MAKERS 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan 
St.,   San   Francisco. 

Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Frank  Portman,   1618  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 
CARPETS 

W._&  J.    Sloane,   216-228    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
CASEMENT  WINDOW  HARDWARE 

Richards-Wilcox    Mfg.     Co.,     Aurora,    111.,    and 
Underwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
CASTINGS 

Dow-Herriman  Co.,    140  Howard  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
CEMENT 

Mt.  Diablo,  sold  by  Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Ce- 
ment  Co.,   2   Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Old  Mission  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Mills  Building 
San  Francisco. 
CEMENT  EXTERIOR   FINISH 

Concreta,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal Coast  cities. 

Glidden  Stucolor  Liquid  Cement  Coating.  The 
GHdden  Company,  123  Hooper  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Taconia, 
Spokane;  and  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
525    Market   St.,    San  Francisco. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR  WATERPROOF  PAINT 

Armorite,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal   Coast  cities. 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating,  manufac- 
tured by  Wadsworth,  Howland  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  James  Hambley  &  Son,  Distributors, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company,  No.  1  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  manufactured  by  Brooks 
&  Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Parafline  Paint  Co.,  34  First  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Medusa    White    Portland    Cement,    manufactured 
by   Sandusky   Cement   Co.,    represented   in    San 
Francisco    by    Pacific    Building    Materials    Co., 
525    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 
CEMENT  FLOOR   COATING 

Fuller's  Concrete  Floor  Enamel,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  9i  Co.,   San   Francisco. 

Glidden   Concrete   Floor   Dressing.      The   Glidden 
Company,    123   Hooper  St.,   San  Francisco. 
CEMENT   GUN 

Cement    Gun    Construction    Company   of    Califor- 
nia.   701    Balboa   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
CEMENT    TESTS— CHEMICAL   ENGINEERS 

Robert    W.    Hunt    &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
CHURCH   INTERIORS 

Fink   &    Schindler,    218    13th    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St. 
San  Francisco. 


ued, 

CHUTES— SPIRAL 

Haslett  Warehouse  Co.,  310  California  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  604  Mission  strset. 
ban  Jtrancisco. 

W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg., 
Los   Angeles. 

CLOCKS— ELECTRIC  TIME 

Standard  Electric  Time  Co.,  461  Market  St     San 
rrancisco. 
COLD   STORAGE  PLANTS 

H  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Second  and  Howard 
bts.,   ban  I'rancisco. 

T.   P.   Jarvis   Crude   Oil   Burning   Co.,   275    Con- 
necticut  St.,    San   Francisco. 
COMPRESSED  AIR   CLEANERS 

United  Electric  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  mfr,  of  Tuec 
Cleaner,  sold  by  San  Francisco  Compressed 
Air  Cleanmg  Co.,  Sutter  and  Stockton  Sts., 
ban    l^rancisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts. 
Oakland. 

CONCRETE   CONSTRUCTION 

Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Clinton   Construction    Co.,    140    Townsend   street. 

ban    Irancisco. 
^V  ^-    .Parker    Co.,     Inc.,     Clunie     Bldg.,    San 

rrancisco. 
Palmer     &     Petersen.     Monadnock     Bldg.,     San 

Francisco. 
I.   M    Sommer,  401   Balboa  Bldg..  San  Francisco, 
bteeltorm     Contracting     Company,     681     Market 

bt.,   San   Francisco. 
CONCRETE   MIXERS 

Foote    and    Jaeger    mixers    sold   by    Edward    R 

Bacon  Co.,  51   Minna  St.,  San  Francisco,  also 

Los  Angeles. 
Ransome  mixers  sold  by  the  Garfield  Co.,  Hearst 

Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

United    States    Steel    Products    Co.,     San    Fran- 
cisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland  and   Seattle. 
Twisted  Bars.     Sold  by  Gunn,  Carle  &  Co     Inc 

444   Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 
Clinton   Welded   Wire   Fabric,   L.   A.    Norris  Co. 

140   Townsend   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Pacific   Coast   Steel   Company,   Rialto   Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Triangle     Mesh     Fabric.       Sales     agents.     Pacific 

Materials  Co.,   525   Market   St.,   San   Francisco 
Truscon    Steel    Co.,    527    Tenth    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Badt-Falk  Co.,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
CONDUITS 

Garnett    Young    &    Co.,     612    Howard     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
CONTRACTORS,    GENERAL 

Barrett   cS:  Hilp,    Sharon   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
K.     E.     Parker     Co.,     Inc.,    Clunie    Bldg.,     San 

Francisco. 
R.  \\    Liulefield,  357  12th  St..  Oakland. 
Unit  Construction  Co.,  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

L:usen,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Claus  Spreckels  Bldg., 

ban   Francisco. 
V,  ^-  Hannah,   142  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Chas.   Stockholm  &  Son,   Monadnock  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
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We  have  returned  to  our  policy-holders  annually  for  33  years  never  less  than  30%  of  the 
premium   as    a    dividend.      Dividends    declared    duxing-    1919,    $2,017,893. 

AMERICAN  MUTUAL  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  BOSTON 

Assets  $8,654,667  Surplus  $1,417,173 

WORKMEN'S     COMPENSATION,   AUTOMOBILE,    TEAMS    AND    PUBLIC 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

SAN   FRANCISCO   BSANCK   OFFICE 

1816  Balhoa  Building'.     Telephone  Kearny  3202 
U.  p.  Hesseltine,  California  Manag"er.  C.   H.  Gray,  Assistant  Manag'er. 

ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFICATION    INDEX— Continued 


CONTRACTORS,  GENERAL— Continued 

Herbert  Beckwith,  323  Newton  Ave.,,  Oakland. 

A    D.  Collman,   180  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ainton  Construction  Company,  140  Townsend 
St.,   San   Francisco. 

Monson   Bros.,   1907   Bryant  St.,   San   Francisco. 

W.  C.  Duncan  &  Co..  526  Sharon  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

A.    Knowles,    Call-Post    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

T.  B.  Goodwin,   ISO  Tessie  St..  San  Francisco. 

Lange  &  Bergstrom,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

McLeran  &  Peterson,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. _       _ 

Robert  Trost,  26th  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

I.  M.  Sommer,  401  Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Del   Favero   &   Rasori,    180  Jessie   St.,   San  Fran- 

CONTRACTORS'  EQUIPMENT 

Edward  R.   Bacon  Co.,   51   Minna  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco,  and   Los   Angeles. 
Garfield  &  Co.,  Hearst  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Smith,    Booth-Usher    Co.,    60    Fremont    St.,    San 
Francisco;   228  Central  Ave..  Los  Angeles. 
CONTRACTORS'  INSURANCE 

Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York, 
Insurance   Exchange   Bldg.,    San   Fraricisco. 
CONVEYING  MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland   and    Seattle. 
CORK  TILE,  INSULATION,  ETC. 

Van   Fleet-Freear   Co.,    Sharon    Bldg.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
CRUSHED   ROCK 

Coast   Rock  &   Gravel   Co.,   Call-Post   Bldg.,    San 
Francisco. 
DAMP-PROOFING   COMPOUND 

Armorite  Damp   Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 

Fuller  &  Co.,   San   Francisco. 
Glidden's  Liquid  Rubber.    The  Glidden  Company, 

123   Hooper   St.,    San   Francisco. 
Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.    1    Drumm    St., 

San  Francisco. 
Imperial     Waterproofing,     mfrd.     by     Brooks     & 
Doerr,     Reed     Baxter,    agent,     Merchants    Na- 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
"Pabco"      Damp-Proofing     Compound,     sold     by 
Paraffine  Co.,  34  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 
DOOR    HANGERS 
Pitcher   Hanger,    sold   by   National    Lumber   Co., 

326    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Reliance     Hanger,     sold    by     Waterhouse-Wilcox 
Co.,  San  Francisco;   D.  F.   Fryer  &  Co.,   B.  V. 
Collins,    Los    Angeles,    and    Columbia    Wire    & 
Iron  Works.  Portland,   Oregon. 
Stanley     Works,     New     Britain,      Conn.       John 
Rountree,  agent,   Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Richards- Wilcox    Mfg.     Co.,    Underwood    Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 
DRINKING   FOUNTAINS 
Haws  Sanitary  Drinking  Faucet  Co.,1808HarmonSt. 
Berkeley,  and  C.   F.  Weber  &  Co.,   San  Fran- 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Crane    Company,    San    Francisco,    Oakland,    and 

Los  Angeles. 
Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Co.,   67   New   Montgom- 
ery  St.,    San    Francisco. 
George   H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 


Haines,   Jones   &   Cadbury   Co.,   857   Folsom   St., 

San   Francisco. 
DUMB  WAITERS 

Spencer    Elevator    Company,     166    7th     St.,    San 

Francisco. 
M.    E.    Hammond,    Pacific    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
ELECTRICAL   CONTRACTORS 

Butte    Electrical    Equipment    Company,    530   Fol- 
som  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Butte  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  534  Folsom 

St.,   San  Francisco. 
Brown-Langlais   Electrical    Construction   Co.,   213 

Minna  St.,    San   Francisco. 
NePage,    McKenny    Co.,    589    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Liberty    Electric    Company,    479    Sutter    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Newbery    Electrical    Co.,    413    Lick    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,    424   Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Globe    Electric    Works,     1959    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
M.   E.   Ryan,   Redwood  City,  Calif. 
Rex  Electric  &  Engineering  Co.,  253  Minna  St., 

San    Francisco. 
H.   S.   Tittle,   766   Folsom  St.,   San   Francisco. 
Severin    Electrical   Company,    185    Stevenson   St.. 

San   Francisco. 
Spott    Electrical    Co.,    Sixteenth    and    Clay    Sts., 

Oakland. 
ELECTRIC   PLATE  WARMER 

The     Prometheus     Electric     Plate     Warmer     for 

residences,   clubs,   hotels,    etc.      Sold   by   M.    E. 

Hammond,   Pacific   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Garnett     Young    &    Co.,    612    Howard    St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Butte  Electrical  Equipment  Co.,   530  Folsom  St., 

San   Francisco. 
Electric  Outlet  Co.,  Inc.,  119  West  40th  St.,  New 

York. 
Safety      Electric      Company,      56-65      Columbia 

Square,    San    Francisco. 
Drendell  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1345  Howard  St., 

San  Francisco. 
R.  J.  Davis,  District  Sales  Agent,  Century  A.  C. 

Motors  and  Fans,    171   Second  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
ELEVATORS 

Otis    Elevator    Company,    Stockton    and    North 

Point,    San    Francisco. 
Spencer    Elevator    Company,    166    7th    St.,    San 

ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT 

Elevator   Supplies   Company,   Inc.,    186   Fifth   St., 
San   Francisco. 
ENGINEERS— CONSULTING,    ELECTRICAL, 
MECHANICAL 
Chas.    T.    Phillips,   Pacific   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Hunter  &  Hudson,   Rialto   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Baldwin  D.  Ward,  76   13th  St.,  Oakland. 
ELEVATOR  DOOR  HARDWARE 

Richards-Wilcox    Mfg.     Co.,    Underwood    Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 
FANS   AND   BLOWERS  . 

Ideal   Heating  &   Engineering  Co.,    192   Erie  St., 
San    Francisco. 


KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 

BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSE  PUMPS 


OVERHEAD 
CARRYING 
SYSTEMS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St.,  S.F. 
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TEMPERATURE    REGULATION 

Johnson  Service  Company 


(of   MILWAUKEE  ■ 

Manufacturers  and  Installers  of  JOHNSON 


CONTROL 


ESTABLISHED    1885) 
Heat 
Humidity 

For   schools,    residences,   hospitals,   banks,   public  building-s,    also   canneries 
and    all   kinds    of    industrial   plants — Hot    water    tank    regnlators,    air    and 
water  reducing'  valves. 
Rialto  Bldg,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECinCATION    IVIDKX— Continued 


FENCES— WIRE 

Standard    Fefice    Construction    Co.,    245    Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  and  310  12th  St.,  Oakland. 
FILLING    STATION    EQUIPMENT 

S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Wayne    Oil    Tank    &    Pump    Co.,    631    Howard 
St..    San   Francisco,    830    S.   Los   Angeles    St., 
Los    Angeles. 
FIRE   ESCAPES 

Palm  Iron   &   Bridge  Works,    Sacramento. 
Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

American  La  France  Fire  Engine  Co.,   Inc.,    151 
New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco;  Los  An- 
geles and   Portland. 
FIRE  INSURANCE 

Bankers    &    Shippers    Insurance    Co.,    Insurance 
Exchange   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
FIRE   SPRINKLERS— AUTOMATIC 

Grinnell    Company,    453    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Scott   Company,   243    Minna   St.,    San   Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire    Extinguisher   Co.,   424   Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
FIREPROOFING   AND    PARTITIONS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 

Los   Angeles. 
Richards-Wdlcox     Mfg.     Co.,    Aurora,     111.,     and 
Underwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
FIRE  RETARDING  PAINT 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
Asbestos    Paints.       The    Glidden    Company,     123 
Hooper   St.,   San   Francisco. 
FIXTURES— BANK,    OFFICE,    STORE,    ETC. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San  Francisco. 
The    Fink   &    Schindler    Co.,    218    13th    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,   64   Rausch   St.,   San 

Francisco. 
C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco, and  210  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
FLOOR  TILE 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 
FLOOR  VARNISH 

Bass-Hueter  and  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Varnish 

Works,    816   Mission    St.,    San   Francisco. 
Fifteen  for  Floors,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 

San    Francisco. 
Standard    Varnish    Works,    Chicago,    New    York 

and  San   Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    San    Francisco    and    Los 

Angeles. 
The    Glidden    Company,    123    Hooper    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
FLOORS— HARDWOOD 

Inlaid    Floor    Company,    600    Alabama    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White     Bros.,     Fifth     and     Brannan     Sts.,     San 
Francisco. 


Strable  Manufacturing  Company,  511  First  St., 
Oakland. 

FLOORS— MASTIC 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company,  No.  1  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco. 

FLOORS— DUST   PROOF   CEMENT 

L.    Sonneborn    Co.,    United    Materials    Co.,    San 
Francisco  agents. 
FLUMES 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  West  Berke- 
ley,  Cal. 
FLUSH  VALVES 

National   Valve   Company,   23-25    Minna   St.,    San 
Francisco. 
FRUIT    DRYING    MACHINERY 

Ideal   Heating   &   Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie   St., 

San   Francisco. 
Jas.  A.  Nelson,  517  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
FUEL   OIL    SYSTEMS 

S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump   Co.,   631   Howard  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

FURNACES— WARM  AIR 

Mangrum  &   Otter,   827   Mission   St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Montague   Range   and   Furnace   Co.,   826   Mission 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

FURNITURE— BUILT-IN 

Hoosier  Kitchen  Cabinet  Store,  Pacific  Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 

FURNITURE— SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  OFFICE, 
HOUSE,  ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco. 

C.  _F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co.,  677  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

F.  W.  Wentworth  &  Co.,  539  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Western  Office  Equipment  Co.,  467  Market  St., 
San   Francisco. 

W.  &  J.  Sloane,  216-228  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

GALVANIZED  IRON  WORK 

James  A.  Nelson,  517  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
GARAGE  HARDWARE 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  rep- 
resented in  San  Francisco,' Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
by  John  T.   Rowntree,  Inc. 

Richards-Wilcox     Mfg.     Co.,     Aurora,     111.,     and 

Underwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
GARBAGE  CHUTES   AND   INCINERATORS 
Kerner    Incinerator    Co.,    77    O'Farrell    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
California  Hydraulic   Engineering  S:   Supply   Co., 

70-72   Fremont   St.,   San   Francisco. 

GAS   STEAM   RADIATORS— FUMELESS,   ETC. 
Clow    Gas    Steam    Radiators,     F.     A.     Hamilton, 
Agent,    101    Rialto   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 


ROBERTSON     PROCESS     METAL     FOR     ROOFING     AND     SIDING 

HH-D/^TDX^TDT'OrkXTCO 


BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


ROBERTSON 


BITILDING 
PRODUCTS 


FORMERLY  ASBESTOS  PROTECTED   METAL.   COMPAmT 

Hobart  Building.  San  Francisco  Phone  Garfield    522 
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DIECKMANN    HARDWOOD    COMPANY 


Office,  Mill,  Yards,  and  Dry  Kilns 

BEACH  AND  TAYLOR  STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PHONE  FRANKLIN  2302 


Foreign  &  Domestic 
CABINET  WOODS 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFI 

CAS    STEAM    RADIATORS,   ETC.— Continued. 
Ra-Do     Fumeless    Gas    Radiators,     manufactured 
and  sold   by   Baird-Bailhache   Co.,   478    Sutter 
St.,     San    Francisco. 

GLASS  ^  J  t,     r 

American  Window  Glass  Co.,  represented  by  L. 
H.  Butcher  Co.,  341  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Cobbledick-Kibbe  Glass  Co.,  17S  Jessie  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Fuller  &  Goepp,  32  Page  St.,  San  Francisco. 

W.    P.    Fuller    &    Company,    all    principal    Coast 
cities. 
GRADING.  WRECKING,  ETC. 

Dolan     Wrecking     &     Construction     Co.,      1607 
Market  St.,   San  Francisco. 
GRANITE 

California  Granite  Co.,  Gen.  Contractors  Ass  n, 
San    Francisco. 

Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 
St.,   San    Francisco. 
GRAVEL  AND   SAND 

Coast  Rock  &  Gravel  Co.,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Del    Monte    White    Sand,    sold    by    Del    Monte 
Properties  Co.,   Crocker  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
GYMNASIUM  EQUIPMENT 

Ellery  .\rms  Co..  583  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  158  Geary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
HARDWALL  PLASTER 

Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
HARDWARE 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  hard- 
ware,  1053   Market   St.,   San   Francisco. 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Corbin  hardware,  sold  by  Palace  Hardware  Co., 
581   Market  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Richards-Wilcox   Mfg.    Co.,   Aurora,   111.,   Ewing- 
Lewis   Co.,    626   Underwood   Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
HARDWOOD   LUMBER— FLOORING,    ETC. 

Dieckmann  Hardwood  Company,  Beach  and 
Taylor  Sts.,  San  Francisco.  (See  advertise- 
ment above.) 

Inlaid  Floor  Co.,  600  Alabama  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

H.  N.  McNab,  2307   17th  Ave.,  Oakland. 

Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

White  Bros.,  cor.  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San 
Francisco. 

Strable  Manufacturing  Company,  First  St.,  near 
Broadway,   Oakland. 

HEATERS— AUTOMATIC— GAS 

Pittsburg    Water    Heater    Co.,    478    Sutter    St., 

San  Francisco. 
George    H.    Tay    Compan-y,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 
Ra-Do    Fumeless    Gas    Heater,    sold    by    Baird- 
Bailhache  Company,  478  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    MATERIAL, 
ETC. 


Alex  Coleman,  706  Ellis  St.,   San  Francisco. 


CATION    INDEX— Continued 

Gilley-Schmid      Company,      198     Otis      St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Mechanical    Engineering    &    Supply    Co.,    Sacra- 
mento. 
Hateley   &   Hateley,   Mitau   Bldg.,   Sacramento. 
Knittle-Cashel    Co.,    Inc.,    1820    Ellis    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
General  Boilers  Co.,  332  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San 

Francisco. 
A.  Lettich,  365  Fell  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Moline  Heat,   Hobart   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
James  &  Drucker,  450  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
James  A.   Nelson,   517   Sixth   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Ideal   Heating   &   Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie  St., 

San   Francisco. 
Illinois  Engineering  Co.,   563  Pacific  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
William    F.    Wilson    Co.,    328    Mason    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Elxtinguisher   Co.,   424  Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Scott  Company,   243   Minna   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Mechanical    Engineering   &    Supply   Co.,    908    7th 

St.,   Sacramento. 
John    Ringius,    252    Townsend    St.     (bet.    Third 

and   Fourth),   San   Francisco. 
George   H.    Tay   Company,    Mission   and   Second 

Sts.,   San   Francisco;    10th   and  Harrison   Sts., 

Oakland. 
O.   M.   Simmons  Co.,   115   Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 

HOLLOW   TILE   BLOCKS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Los 

Angeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 
Los   Angeles. 
HOSPITAL   FIXTURES 

Mott    Company   of   California,    553    Mission    St., 

San    Francisco. 
George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th    and   Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 
HOSPITAL  SIGNAL  SYSTEM 

(Chicago     Signal     Co.,     represented     by     Garnett, 
Young  &  Co.,  612  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
HOTELS 

St.    Francis  Hotel,   Powell,   Geary  and  Post   Sts., 
San  Francisco. 
INGOT    IRON 

"Armco"     brand,     manufactured     by     American 
Rolling  Mill   Company,   Middletown,   Ohio,  and 
Monadnock  Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
INSPECTIONS   AND   TESTS 

Robert   W.    Hunt   &   Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
INSULATION 

Ebonite    Boiler   Kote,    sold   by   California   Plastic 
Products    Co.,    521    Sheldon    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
INCINERATORS 

Kerner    Incinerator    Co.,    11    O'Farrell    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
INTERIOR    DECORATORS 

Beach-Robinson   Co.,   239    Geary   St.,   San   Fran- 


WILLIAM  S.  HAINES  &  CO. 

Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Heating  Systems 
VENTO  AUTOMATIC  VALVES 

Everything  for  the   Heating  Engineer" 

O.  M.  SIMMONS  CO.  I'lriT^VJiYiZ 

PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVF.  Phone:    Douglas   5497 
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Clarence  E.  Musto,  Pres. 


Joseph  B.  Keenan.  Vice-Pres. 


GuiDO  J .  Musto,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 


Phone  Franklin 

— 63a5 — 


MARBLE 


OFFICE  AND  MILLS: 
535-565  North  Point  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFICATION   INDEX-Continaed 


INTERIOR    DECORATORS.— Continued. 

Sonnenschein   Bros.,    470    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco. 
F.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  251  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Freeman   Art    Shop,    386    Sutter   St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
W.  &  J.  Sloane,  216  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 
KITCHEN   CABINETS 

Hoosier   Kitchen   Cabinet   Store    (O.    K.   Brown, 
Mgr.),   Pacific   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT 

James  A.  Nelson,   517-19  Sixth  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
LAMP  PO.STS,   ELECTROLIERS,  ETC. 

J.    L.    Mott   Iron   Works,    553   Mission    St.,   San 
Francisco. 
LANDSCAPE   GARDENERS 

MacRorie-McLaren    Co.,     141    Powell    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
LATHING  AND  PLASTERING 

MacGruer  &  Simpson,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
A.  Knowles,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Jas.  F.   Smith,  273  Minna   St.,  San  Francisco. 
LATHING   MATERIAL 

Pacific     Material?     Co.,     525     Market     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Key-Hold    Plaster    Lath    Co.,    Monadnock    Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Tenth  St.,  near  Bryant,  San 
Francisco. 
LIGHT,  HEAT  AND   POWER 

Great    Western    Power    Company,    Stockton    St., 
near    Sutter,    San    Francisco. 
LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Roberts   Mfg    Co.,    663    Mission    St.,,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
LIME 

Henry    Co  well    Lime    &    Cement    Co.,    2    Market 
St.,    San    Francisco. 
LINOLEUM 

D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co.,  562  Mission  Gt  ,  San 

Francisco. 
The    Paraffine    Companies,    factory'    in    Oakland; 
office,    34   First   St.,   near   Market,    San    Fran- 

W.    &  j.    Slo-ane,    216-228    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
LOCKERS— STEEL 

George    H.    Trask,    Sacramento    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco,  representing  Durand   Steel   Lockers. 
LUBRICATING    OIL    STORAGE    TANKS    AND 
PUMPS 

S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
LUMBER 

California    Redwood    Association,    216    Pine    St., 
San    Francisco. 

Dudfield    Lumber    Co.,    Palo    Alto,    Cal. 

Hart-Wood    Lumber    Co.,    Fifth    and    Berry    Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

Pacific     Manufacturing      Company,      San     Fran- 
cisco,   Oakland    and    Santa    Gara. 

Pope    &    Talbot,    foot    of    Third    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

Portland    Lumber    Co.,     16    California    St.,    San 
Francisco. 


San 


San 


Sunset   Lumber    Company,    First   and   Oak   Sts., 
Oakland. 
MAIL   CHUTES 

American  Mailing  Device  Corp.,  represented  on 
Pacific    Coast   by    Waterhouse-Wilcox' Co.,    523 
Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 
MANTELS 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
MANUAL  TRAINING  EQUIPMENT 

Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Ewing-Lewis  Co.,  626 
Underwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
MARBLE 

American  Marble  and  Mosaic  Co.,  25   Columbus 
Square,   San   Francisco. 

Joseph   Musto   Sons,   Keenan   Co.,   535   N.   Point 
St.,    San   Francisco. 

Vermont     Marble     Co.,      Coast     branches, 
Francisco,    Portland    and    Tacoma. 
METAL  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Fire  Protection  Products  Co.,  3117  20th  St. 
Francisco. 

Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    Inc.,    523    Market    St., 
San   Francisco. 

U.    S.   Metal  Products   Co.,   330   Tenth   St.,   San 
Francisco. 
MILL  WORK 

Dudfield  Lumber  Co.,   Palo  Alto,   Cal. 

Pacific     Manufacturing      Company,      San     Fran- 
cisco,  Oakland  and  Santa  Clara. 

National    Mill    and    Lumber    Co.,    San    Francisco 
and   Oakland. 

The    Fink    &    Schindler    Co.,  218    13th    St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Frank  Portman,    1619-20  Mission   St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
MOTORS  AND  FANS 

R.   J.    Davis,    Dist.    Sales   Agent    Century   Motors 
and  Fans,   171   Second  St.,   San  Francisco. 
OIL  BURNERS 

American       Standard      Oil      Burner       Compan3% 
Berkeley. 

Fess    System    Co.,    220    Natoma    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,   1337  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

T.   P.    Jarvis   Manufacturing    Co.,    275    Connecti- 
cut  St.,   San   Francisco. 

W.    S.    Ray   Mfg.    Co.,  29   Spear   St.,    San  Fran- 
cisco. 

G.   E.   Witt  Co.,  862  Howard  St..  San   Francisco. 
OIL     STORAGE    AND    DISTRIBUTING     STA- 
TIONS 

S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,     612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 

Wayne  Oil  Ta:.:c  &  Pump  Co.,  631  Howard  St.. 
San   Francisco;    830    S.   Los  Angeles   St.-,   Lo« 
Anseles. 
OFFICE   EQUIPMENT 

Western    Office   Equipment   Co.,   467    Market   St., 
San    Francisco. 

F.   W.   Wentworth   &   Co.,   539   Market   St.,    San 
Francisco. 
ORNAMENTAL   IRON   AND    BRONZE 

California    Artistic     Metal    and     Wire     Co.,     349 
Seventh     St.,     San    Francisco. 

Palm   Iron   &   Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

C.  J.  Hillard  Company,  Inc.,   19th  and  Minnesota 
Sts.,    San    Francisco. 


KNITTLE-CASHEL  CO.,  Inc. 


HEATING  CONTRACTORS 


STEAM  HEATING 
HOT  WATER  HEATING 


VENTILATING 
POWER  PLANTS 


1820-22  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 


GENERAL  PIPE   WORK 
REPAIRING 

Phone  West  964 
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On  Your  Best  Work  Specify 


CAL-PA-CO 

FOR  CONCRETE  BUILDINGS. 


DAMPSTOP  (Outside) 
>VASHABLE    WALL    (Inside) 

Everything  Reliable  in  PAINT  and  VARNISH 

CALIFORNIA   PAINT  COMPANY,      OAKLAND,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  SINCE    1865  SAN   FRANCISCO   OFFICE,    MONADNOCK    BUILDING 


ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFI 

ORNAMENTAL    IRON    AND    BRONZE.— Cont. 
Schrader   Iron   Works,    Inc.,    1247   Harrison    St., 
San   Francisco. 
OVERHEAD    CARRYING   SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply  Co., 

70-72    Fremont    St..    San    Francisco. 
Richards-Wilcox     Mfg.     Co.,     Aurora,     111.,     and 
Underwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

PAINT  FOR  STEEL  STRUCTURES,  BRIDGES, 

ETC. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

cisco. 
Anti-Rust     Coatings.       The     Glidden     Co.,     123 

Hooper    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Premier  Graphite  Paint  and  Pioneer  Brand   Red 

Lead,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
■  Cisco. 
Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.    1    Drumm    St., 

San  Francisco. 
Wadsworth,   Howland   Co.,   makers  of  Bay   State 

Brick     and     Cement     Coating,     Boston,     Mass. 

Hambley  &  Son,  Distributors  in  San  Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles. 

PAINTING,   TINTING,    ETC. 

I.    R.    Kissel,    1747    Sacramento    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

D.    Zelinsky    &    Sons,    San    Francisco    and    Los 
Angeles. 

The  Tormey  Co.,  681  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Fick  Bros.,  475  H»ight  St.,   San  Francisco. 
PAINTS,   OILS,   ETC. 

California     Paint     Company     (see    advertisement 
above). 

Magner  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Bass-Hueter    Paint     Co.,     Mission,    near    Fourth 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

The  Glidden  Company  of  California,  123  Hooper 
St.,   San  Francisco. 

R.    N.    Nason   &    Company,    San    Francisco,    Los 
Angeles,   Portland  and   Seattle. 

W.    P.    Fuller    &    Co.,    all   principal   Coast    cities. 

"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnish    Works,    55    Ste- 
venson   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Palace    Hardware    Co.,     581     Market    St.,     San 
Francisco. 
PANELS  AND  VENEER 

White  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Fran- 

PARTITIONS— FOLDING   AND    ROLLING 
J.     G.     Wilson     Corporation,     600     Metropolitan 
Bldg.,    Los    Angeles;    Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co., 
Underwood   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
PENCILS 

Eberhard    Faber,    Monadnock    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 

PIPE— STEEL   AND   WROUGHT   IRON 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.,  444  Market  St., 
San  Francisco;  1758  N.  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. 
George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 
PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  158  Geary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
PLASTER   CONTRACTORS 

A.  Knowles,   Call-Post  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 


CATION  INDEX— Continued 

MacGruer   &    Simpson,    540    Call-Post   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
James  F.   Smith,  273  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 
PLUMBING  CONTRACTORS 

Alex   Colernan.    706   Ellis   St.,    San   Francisco. 
Gilley-Schmid  Company    198  Otis  St.,  San  Francisco 
Hateley  &  Hateley,   Mitau   Bldg.,   Sacramento. 
A.   Lettich,  365   Fell   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Scott  Co.,  Inc.,  243  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Wm.   F.  Wilson  Co.,  328  Mason  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES,  MATERIALS,  ETC. 

California  Steam  &  Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  671 
Fifth   St.,   San   Francisco. 

Jas.  B.  Clow,  plumbing,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 

Crane  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Gilley-Schmid  Company,  198  Otis  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co.,  857  Folsom  St., 
San    Francisco. 

H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Company,  635  Mis- 
sion   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  64  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  D.  H.  Gulick,  selling 
agent,    553   Mission   St.,    San   Francisco. 

National  \'alve  Company,  23-25  Minna  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.,  67  New 
Montgomery    St.,    San    Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

Wm.   F.  Wilson  Co.,   328  Mason  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
POWER  PLANTS 

KniUle-Cashel  Co.,  Inc.,  1820  Ellis  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

POWER    TRANSMITTING    MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried,   San   Francisco,  Los  Angeles,. 
Portland,    Ore.,    and    Seattle,    Wash. 
PUMPS 

Chicago  Pump  Co.,  represented  by  Garnett, 
Young  &  Co.,  612  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70    Fremont    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Dow-Herriman  Company,  140  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco;    factory,    Petaluma. 

Simonds  Machinery  Co.,  117  New  Montgomery 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Ocean  Shore  Iron  Works,  558  Eighth  St.,  San> 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Company,  851-853  Fol- 
som  St.,    San    Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

Wooden  &  Little,   33-41   Fremont   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
PUMPS— HAND    OR   POWER,    FOR    OIL   AND 
GASOLINE 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  612  Howard  St., 
San    Francisco. 


R.J.Davis 

District  Sales 
Agent 

Complete  stocks  carried  at:     171-173  Second  St., 'San  Francisco;  906  So.  Hope  St.,  Los  Angeles 


A.C.Motors 
and  Fans 
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Yards  Z^'^^''^'  ^^^-  Phone  KEARNY  2074 

Yaras  |  BRENTWOOD,  CAL. 

PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.  J.  RUSSELL,  Agent 

LUMBER 

SIMPLEX  SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SHINGLES 
Ship  Timbers,    Oil  Rigs  and 
Special  Bills  Cut   to    Order. 

16  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


from  tree  to  Consumer 

Pine  and  Redwood  Lumber 

SASH  DOORS  AND  MILL  WORK 

SUNSET  LUMBER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS— WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 
Main  Office  and  Yards : 

FIRST  AND  OAK  STREETS,  OAKLAND  Phone  Oakland  1820 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc, 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 
859-869  THIRD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Mills,  Port  Qamble,  Port  Ludlow  and  Utsalady,  Washington 


STORM  KING  and 
AMERICAN  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 

FURNACE  FITTINGS  AND  REPAIRS 

Montague  Range  &  Furnace  Company 

327-329  JESSIE  STREET  Phone  Garfield  1422  826-830  MISSION  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  niasazine. 
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ARCHITECTS'  SPE-CIFICATION  IVlDI^li-Continaed 


PUMPS  (Continued) 

Dow-Herrimsn   Co.,    140   Howard   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,   631  Howard   St., 
San   Francisco;    830   S.    Los  Angeles   St.,   Los 
Angeles. 
George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th    and   Harrison   Sts., 
Oakland. 
REFRIGERATORS 
McCray    Refrigerator    Company,    San    Francisco 
office,    Monadnock    Bldg. 
REVERSIBLE   WINDOWS 

Hauser   Window   Company,    157    Minna   St.,    San 
Francisco. 
ROOFING   CONTRACTORS 

Western    Roofing    Co.,    Inc.,    420    15th    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
ROOFING  AND   ROOFING  MATERIALS 

Bender     Roofing     Company,     Monadnock     Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 
*    "Malthoid"    and    "Ruberoid,"    manufactured    by 
Paraffine   Companies,   Inc.,   San   Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,   Crossley  Bldg.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
H.   Ii.   Robertson   Co.,  Hobart   Bldg.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
RUBBER   TILING 

New    York    Belting    and    Packing    Company,    518 
Mission    St.,    San    Francisco. 
SAFETY   TREADS 
Pacific  Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
SAND 

Del    Monte   White    Sand,    Del    Monte    Properties 
Co.,   401    Crocker   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
SASH  CORD 

Samson    Spot    Sash    Cord,    John    T.    Rowntree, 
Pacific    Coast    Agent,    San    Francisco    and    Los 
Angeles. 
SCENIC  PAINTING— DROP   CURTAINS,   ETC. 
The    Edwin    H.    Flagg    Scenic    Co.,    1638    Long 
Beach  Ave.,   Los   Angeles. 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND   SUPPLIES 

C.   F.   Weber  &  Co.,   985   Market   St.,    San  Fran- 
cisco;   512    S.    Broadway,   Los  Angeles. 
Rucker-Fuller   Desk   Company,   677   Mission    St., 

SHEATHING   AND    SOUND    DEADENING 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.   Co.,   Boston,   Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land,   Tacoma   and    Spokane. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Tas.  A.  Nelson,  517  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
SHINGLE   STAINS 

Bass-Hueter  Paint   Company,    all   principal   Coast 

cities. 
Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  sold  by  Pacific  Building 
Materials  Co.,   525   Market  St.,   San  Francicco. 
Fuller's  Pioneer  Shingle  Stains,  made  by  W.   P. 

Fuller  &  Co.,   San  Francisco. 
Argonaut   Shingle   Stains.    The  Glidden   Co.,    123 
Hooper    St.,    San    Francisco. 
SINKS— COMPOSITION 

Petrium  Sanitary  Sink  Co.,  Fifth  and  Page  Sts., 
Berkeley. 
SKYLIGHTS 
H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Jas.  A.  Nelson,  517  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
STATIONERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Schwabacher-Frey    Stationery    Co.,     609    Market 
St.,    San   Francisco. 
STEEL  HEATING  BOILERS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 

7C-7;?    Fremont    St.,    San   Frant  Isro. 
General   Boilers  Co.,   332  Monadnock  Bldg.,   San 
Francisco. 


STEEL  TANKS,   PIPE,   ETC. 

Ocean  S.hore  Iron  Works,  558  Eighth  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Western     Pipe    &     Steel     Co.,    444     Market     St., 
San    Francisco. 
STEEL    AND    IRON— STRUCTURAL 

Central  Iron  Works,  621  Florida  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Dyer  Bros.,  17th  and  Kansas  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Mortenson  Construction  Co.,  19th  and  Indiana 
Sts.,    San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Rolling  Mills,  17th  and  Mississippi  Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

Palm   Iron   &   Bridge  Works,    Sacramento. 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Western   Iron   Works,   141    Beale   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
STEEL   PRESERVATIVES 

Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.    1    Drumm    St., 
San   Francisco. 
STEEL  REINFORCING 

Badt-Falk  &  Co.,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Gunn,  Carle  &  Co.,  Inc.,  444  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Truscon    Steel    Co.,    527    Tenth    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
STEEL  ROLLING  DOORS 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co.,  Pacific  Build- 
ing Materials  Co.,  agents.  Underwood  Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 

J.     G.     Wilson     Corporation,     600     Metropolitan 
Bldg.,   Los  Angeles. 
STEEL   SASH 

Bayley-Springfield  solid  steel  sash,  sold  by  Pa- 
cific Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

"Fenestra,"  solid  steel  sash,  manufactured  by 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Direct  factory  sales  ofl5ce,  Foxcroft 
Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

U.    S.    Metal   Products   Company,   330  Tenth   St., 
San   Francisco. 
STEEL    WHEELBARROWS 

Champion   and   California  steel   brands,   made  by 
Western    Iron    Works,     141     Beale    St.,     San 
Francisco. 
STORE  FRONTS 

The  Kawneer  Manufacturing  Company,  West 
Berkeley,    California. 

Zouri   Safety  Sash   Bars — Cobbledick-Kibbe   Glass 
Company,    175   Jessie   St.,   San  Francisco. 
STUDDING— FIREPROOF    STEEL 

Steel   Studding   Company,    1216    Folsom    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
SUMP  AND  BILGE  PUMPS 

California  Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 
70-72   Fremont  St.,   San   Francisco. 
SWITCHES 

Wemco  Safety  Switch,  manufactured  and  sold 
by  W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

TANKS    FOR    OIL,    GASOLINE,    KEROSENE, 

ETC. 
S.    F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,     612    Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Wayne   Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,   631   Howard  St., 

San   Francisco;    830   S.   Los  Angeles   St.,   Los. 

Angeles. 
TANKS— REDWOOD 

Redwood   Manufactures   Co.,     Hobart   Bldg..   San 

Francisco. 


STEEL  SASH    —    FIRE  DOORS    —    SHEET  METAL 

Kalamein,  Copper  and  Bronze  Doors  and  Trim  Sheet  Metal  Work  of  Every  Description 

FIRE  PROTECTION  PRODUCTS  CO. 

3117-3119  TWENTIETH  STREET,   Near  Harrison,  SAN  FRANCISCO.         Phone  Mission  2607 
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ARCHITECTS-  SPECIFICATION  INDEX— Continued 


TELEPHONE  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 

Bittmann   &   Battee,    74S    Folsom    St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 

Direct     Line    Telephone     Co.,     320     Market     St., 
San   Francisco. 
THEATER  AND   OPERA   CHAIRS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  365  Market  St.,  San  Frati- 
Cisco. 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co.,  iiTl  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

THERMOSTATS     FOR    HEAT    REGULATION 
Johnson    Service,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

TILES,   MOSAICS,  MANTELS,   ETC. 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827-831  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

TILE  FOR   ROOFING 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

TRANSMISSION  MACHINERY 

Mees«    &    Gottfried    Co.,     San    Francisco,     Los 
Angeles  and  Portland. 
VACUUM    CLEANERS 

United    Electric     Cornpany,    Canton,     O.,    manu- 
facturers of  Tuec  Cleaners,  sold  in   California 
by    San    Francisco    Compressed    Air    Qeaning 
Co.,  Stockton  and  Sutter  Sts.,   San  Francisco. 
VALVES— PIPES  AND  FITTINGS 

California  Steam  &  Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  671 
Fifth   St.,    San  Francisco. 

Crane  Radiator  Valves,  manufactured  by  Crane 
Co.,   Second  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

National  Valve  Company,  23-25  Minna  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Grinnell   Co.,   453   Mission   St.,    San   Francisco. 

O.  _M.  Simmons  Co.,  115  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

H.    Mueller    Mfg.     Co.,    635    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

VALVE  PACKING 

N.  H.  Cook  Belting  Co.,  317  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

VARNISHES 

California     Paint    Company,     1797    Twelfth     St., 

Oakland. 
W.  p.  Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

Portland   and    Seattle. 
S.   F.  Pioneer  Varnish  Works,   816  Mission  Sf., 

San   Francisco. 
The    Glidden    Company,    123    Hooper    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Standard   Varnish  Works,  55   Steyenson  St.,  San 

Francisco. 

VENETIAN   BLINDS,  AWNINGS,   ETC. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985   Market  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Western  Blind  &  Screen   Co.,   2702  Long  Beach 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
VENTILATORS 

H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
VITREOUS   CHINAWARE 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Company,  67  New  Mont- 
gomery  St.,    San   Francisco. 
WALL  BEDS,    SEATS,   ETC. 

Marshall     &     Stearns     Co.,     1154     Phelan     Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 
WALL  BOARD 

"Amiwud"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  The 
Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


"Liberty''    Wall    Board,    manufactured    by    Key- 
Hold   Plaster   Lath   Co.,    148   Hooper   St      San 
I'rancisco, 
WALL  PAINT 

^^D°")I?    Opaque    Flat    Finish,    manufactured    by 
J    T  ^3s°n  &  Co.,   San  Francisco,  Portland 
ana   Los   Angeles. 
San-A-Cote    and    Vel-va-Cote,    manufactured    by 
„r .  *"^   Brmmstool   Co.,   Los  Angeles. 
WALL  PAPER   AND   DRAPERIES 

Beach-Robinson    Co.,    239    Geary    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  681   Geary  St.,   San  Francisco. 
W._&  J.   Sloane,   216-228   Sutter   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Uhl  Bros.,  San  Francisco. 
WATERPROOFING   FOR   CONCRETE,   BRICK 
ETC.  ' 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W    P 
Fuller  &   Co.,   San  Francisco. 
Z    w*  J  ^'"''^'l  &  Cement  Coating,  manufactured 
by  Wadsworth,  Rowland  Co.,  Boston;  Hambley 
6j   Son      Distributors  for  Northern  and  South- 
ern California. 
Imperial     Waterproofing,     mfrd.     by     Brooks     & 
Doerr,     Reed    Baxter,     agent,     Merchants    Na- 
tional   Bank  Bldg.,   San  Francisco 
Pacific  Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  ban  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land, Tacoma  and   Spokane. 
WATER    SUPPLY   SYSTEMS 
Kewanee    Water    Supply    System— Simonds    Ma- 
chinery Co.,  agents,   117  New  Montgomery  St 
San   Francisco.  ,  ' 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Company,  851-853  Folsom 
bt..    ban    Francisco. 
WHEELBARROWS— STEEL 

Western  Iron  Works,  Beale  and  Main  Sts.,  San 
r  rancisco. 
WHITE   CEMENT 

"Atlas  White,"  see  coast  agencies,  page  127 
Medusa  White,"  sold  by  Pacific  Materials  Co. 
Underwood   Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
WHITE  ENAMEL 

"Gold    Seal,"    manufaotured    and    sold    by    Bass- 

Hueter    Paint    Co.      All    principal    Coast  cities. 

■.o^'ry^'*^   Enamel.      The   Glidden   Company, 

123   Hooper   St.,    San   Francisco. 

"Silkenwhite,"    made    by    W.    P.    Fuller    &    Co., 

San    Francisco. 
"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnish    Works,    55    Ste- 
venson  St..    San   Francisco. 
WINDOW  SHADES 

W.   &  J.    Sloane,  216-228   Sutter   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco, 
WINDOW    SASH    CORD 

Sampson    Spot   Cord,    John   T.    Rowntree,    Pacific 
Coast  agents,   San   Francisco  and  Los  Aneeles 
WINDOWS,   REVERSIBLE,   CASEMENT,   ETC! 
Hauser  Window  Co.,   157  Minna  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
The    Kawneer    Company,    West    Berkeley,     Cali- 
fornia.     (Simplex   Fixtures.) 
■^'  T,P/     Wilson     Corporation,     600     Metropolitan 
Bldg.,    Los    Angeles;    Waterhouse- Wilcox    Co., 
Underwood   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
WIRE  FABRIC 

U.    S.    Steel    Products    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Clinton    Wire    Lath,    sold    bv    L.    O.    Norris,    140 
Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 
WIRE  FENCE 

.rr^X"'^^'"^  ^^"'^^  <^0-   310   12th  St.,  Oakland. 

WOOD   MANTELS 

Fink  &   Schindler,   218   13th   St.,   San  Francisco 
Mangrum   &    Otter,    827    Mission   St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 


MOLINE  HEAT 


Hobart  Building 


San  Francisco 


TELEPHONE  SUTTER  3818 
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"KilATT  PLUMBING 
JYIUI   1     FIXTURES 

Architects  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  Showrooms,  553-555 
Mission  Street,  San  Francisco;  D.  H.  Gulick,  Sales  Agent.  Los  Angeles 
Office,  1001  Central  Building;   J.  R.  Mayhew,  Sales  Agent. 

Mott  Company  of  California 


\4 


ku. 


Mueller  — 
brass  goods 

Recognized  as  the  Standard  of  excellence 
in  plumbing.  It  pays  to  use  them,  and 
other  Mueller  Brass  Goods.  The  first 
cost  is  practically  their  last  cost. 

H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co. 

635  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Automatic  Fire  Sprinklers 

Protect  your  building  and  business  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire  and  reduce   your   Insurance  Rate. 

Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 


FIRE  PROTECTION  ENGINEERS 


424-440  HOWARD  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
272  STEUART  STREET 


GENERAL  BOILERS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  OF   SALES 
Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  Patented  Steel  Portable  Double  Return  Tube 

Low  Pressure  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Boilers 

Pacific  Steel  Circulating  Tanks 

Pacific  Steel  Tank  Heaters  and  Storage  Tanks 

General  Office  and  Plant.  WAUKEGAN,  ILLS. 

Sales  Offices:  322  Monadnock  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  1310  South  Hill  St.,  LOS  ANGELES, 

CALIFORNIA.  A.  W.  MERRILL,  Manager 
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Home  of  Mr.  Hogan  Wil- 
leford,  Downey,  California. 
Designed  and  built  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Whiteley. 


Quality  Varnishes 

"FULLER  VARNISHES  AND  ENAMELS"  and 
"QUALITY"  are  synonymous.  They  stand  for  the  same  thing 
—  excellent  materials,  beautifbl  tones  and  richness  in  finishing. 

FULLER  VARNISHES  AND  ENAMELS  produce  the 
sleek  glossy  surface  and  soft  tones  that  harmonize  with  the  interior 
furnishing  of  the  finest  homes. 

Combined  with  "  QUALITY  "  in  Fuller  Products  is  the  one 
other  essential  of  all  interior  finishes  — "DURABILITY."  This 
combination  will  meet  every  test  of  beauty  and  service. 


W.  R  FULLER  6c  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


"fVhen  S^uality  and  Durability 
are  required  Fuller  T'roducts 
meet  the  test." 
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CHICAGO  PUMP  COMPANY 

House  Sewage  Bilge 

Pumps         Ejectors         Pumps 

Condensation  Pumps 


Garnett  Young:  and  Company 

612  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco 

SEATTLE  LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND 


^HERE  is  something  Cheery 
cl  about  a  While  Cement  House 
^^  that  appeals  to  the  owner. 
Possibly  that  is  why  Stucco  Homes 
have  predominated  in  California 
in  recent  years. 

DEL  MONTE  WHITE  SAND 

and 
FAN   SHELL   BEACH   SAND 

used  with  a  White  Cement  make 
a  perfect  stucco  finish. 

DEL  MONTE 
PROPERTIES  CO. 

401  Crocker  Building 
Phone  Sutter  6130         San  Francisco 
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Makes  Garbage  Burn  Itself 


E    R    N    E    p 

'Built  -  in -tKe- Chimney"   JI^ 

INCINERATOR 


n 


requires  no  coal,  gas  or  any  other  fuel  other  than 
the  dry  waste  deposited  in  the  handy  little  hop- 
per door.  All  you  need  do  is  to  throw  the  gar- 
bage, waste  paper,  tincans,  bottles  and  other 
refuse  in  the  hopper  door  —  and  occasionally 
light  the  incinerator  in  the  basement. 

The  dry  waste  burns  readily  and,  in  burning 
dries  the  wet  waste  so  it  also  becomes  fuel.  Bot- 
tles and  tin  cans  are  dried,  sterilized  and  later 
dropped  into  the  ash  pit. 

SANITARY— ECONOMICAL— CONVENIENT— ODORLESS 


Patented  Aug.  25,  1914;  May  18,1919 


Kfirner  Incinerator  Co. 

11  OTarrell  St.     Factory,  38  Stanford  St. 

San  Francisco 


^:  ^  Wm /^  mm  ^''^ 

Wm        WW       ^^$' 


The  Elevator  Floor 

whether  in  Office  Building,  Hotel  or 
Department  Store,  is  subjected  to  a 
great  deal  of  wear  and  tear. 


SPECIFY 


INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER  TILING 


INTERLOCKING  RUBBER  TILING 

material   that  is  sure  to  give   satisfaction. 
installed  in  the  Standard  Oil  Building, 

Stock  on  hand  for  immediate  deHvery. 


and  you've 
provided 
your  client's 
building  with 
a  Durable, 
Economical, 
P  ractical, 
Twenty  tons 
San  Francisco. 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 

NEW    YORK 

San  Francisco  Branch    519  MISSION  ST.    Phone  Douglas  1837 

Small  booklet  of  designs  mailed  on  request. 
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San -a- Cote  | 

(GLOSS— Can  be  Scrubbed)  i 

AN  INTERIOR  WALL   FINISH  | 

For  bath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  office  and  | 

uKihlic  buildings.    Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and  contractors  about  this  | 

durable,  sanitary,  washable,  economical  wall  covering.     Brininstool  makes  a  | 

paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  purposely  good.  I 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES  | 

=                                          COLOR  GRINDERS  AND  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS                    ^   ,       ^v,  I 

i          Distributors— The    Brininstool    Co.,    1174    Piielan    Bldg.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. ;    The  | 

i      Brininstool  Co.,   222  Abington  Bldg.,  Portland    Ore.;   Schutz  Paint  Co     Fresno,   Cal  | 

=      Sfhnoidpr    Chanuell  &  Jones,    Sacramento,   Cal.;    Salt   I^ake  Glass  &  Pamt  Co.,   Salt  | 

i      L-lke   Citv     Utah     Griffin    Paint   Co.,    Ogden,    Utah;    Campbell    Hardware    Co.     First  | 

1     and    Madison    Sts       Seattle      Wash.;     Imperial    Valley    Hardware    Co.,     El    Centre,  | 

i     Calexico    Tmperia^  Brlwley    Seeley,   Cal.     Spokane   Hardware  Co.,    Spokane,   Wash;  = 

I      C?n«nTntarSt'c?mp^nT;  328  South  First  St.,  San  Jose.  CaL;   Los  Angeles  Wall-  | 

i      oaoer  &  Paint  Co,  525  So.   Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   H.  A.  Berger,   3838   13th   St.,  = 

I      stn  Di^go    Cal.;   H.  L    Christian,  Blythe,   Cal.;   Ezra  Thayer,   Phoenix,   Ariz.;   Miami  | 

=      r^umber  &  Supply  Co.,  Miami,  Ariz.  = 

l,„,„mimm.,MnMnnM.,Mn,M,mnn.m uii.nin nMn„n,miin,nmM,nnm,nMnMnin„,.,mn„n,n .m.in i nil ni" m.^ 


To  get  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  use 

RELIANCE  "HANGERS"  and  "Reliance- Grant"  Controllers 

These  insure  fast  service,  practically  noiseless 
and  slamless  doors. 

Reliance- Grant  Elevator  Equipment  Corp'n 

PARK  AVENUE  AND  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

*  P.\ciFic  Coast  Agents 

Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co. ^^^  ^'^""''°  ^'"^  ^°Po^rtlan"' Ort 

Columbia  Wire  &^^ronjorks_      ._.-_-    ^^^-^^^^  Sp"okane:Tacoma,  Wash,  and  Great  Palls,  Mont. 
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I  Bungalow  Building  Blox  | 

Hollow  Building  Tile 
Hollow  Partition  Tile 


California  Brick  Co. 

604  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BRICK 


Red  Ruffled  Face  Brick 

X 

Paving  Brick 

/ 

Step  and  Walk 

J 

V 

Brick                                        A 

/ 

r 

BRICK 

Enamel  Brick 
Buff  and  Old  Gold 

/ 

Pressed  Brick 

Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works 

604  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fire  Brick   and 
Molded  Fire  Tile 


I  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin Miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiiiiii iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii i inn iiuiii iiiiil 

l!llllll!llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllllllll Illlllllllllll Illllllllllllljlll 
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FULLER    &    GOEPP 

32  Page  Street,  San  Francisco.     Telephone  Market  499 

PRIVATE   EXCHANGE   CONNECTING  ALL    DEPARTMENTS 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

MIRRORS,  ART  AND  LEADED  GLASS 

Dealers  in  WHITE  Glass  for  Table  Tops,  Counter  Tops,  Sink 
Backs  &  Etc.     Complete  Stock  —  Prompt  Deliveries. 


Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators 


"MADE    IN    SAN   FRANCISCO" 

Factory  and  Warehouse,  166-180  Seventh 
Street,  San  Francisco-    Phone  Kearny  66 


SPENCER   ELEVATOR   COMPANY 


RA-DO"«r  RADIATORS 

ALL  CAST  IRON  — 3  Sizes  (3,  5,  and  7  Sections) 

The    Ideal    "  Year  -  Round  "    Heating   System 
For  The  Home — New  or  Old 

Easiest  and  Cheapest  to  Install 
Lowest  Operating  Cost 

BAIRD-BAILHACHE    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
478  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco  'Phone  Sutter  6858 
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OLD    MISSION 

PORTLAND   CEMENT 

COMPANY 


OLD  MfSSlOW 


Each  shipment  of  "OLD  MISSION"  Portland  Cement  is 
guaranteed  not  only  to  equal  but  to  surpass  all  requirements  of 
the  standard  specifications  for  Portland  Cement  as  adopted  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  and  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials.  A  Guarantee  Certificate  is  mailed  with  the  bill  of 
lading  of  each  car,  giving  number  of  car,  date  packed,  and 
number   of   barrels,    over   the   signature   of   the   chief   chemist. 


BQOO  SACKS  DAILY 


SALES  OFFICE: 

MILLS  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PHONE  SUTTER  3075 


PL/^NT: 

SAN  JUAN,   CAL. 


When    writingr  to   Advertisers   please   mention   this   magazine. 
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VULCANITE 


Famous  for  Quality 

ADAPTABILITY 


The  Vulcanite  Roofing  Company 


16th  and  Texas  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Roofing  Division  of  the  Beaver  Board  Companies 

FAMOUS  FOR  QUALITY 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Keep  Down  Insurance  Premiums 
SPECIFY 

SAINO  FIRE  DOORS 

Standard  Automatic  Sliding  or  Swinging  Fire   Doors. 
Tested  and  Labeled  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

STEEL  SASH  AND  HOLLOW  METAL 
UNDERWRITERS    WINDOWS 

U.  S.  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

326-338  Tenth  Street,  San  Francisco 


Hauser  Reversible  Windows 


The  Ideal  Window  is  one  that 
will  operate  in  any  size  frame — 
wood  or  metal — the  HAUSER 
is  such  a  window  —  easy  to 
install  —  a  positive  protection 
against   rain,    dust    and    wind. 


Hauser  Window  Company 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

157  Minna  St.  {^^^f^y  3706)  San  Francisco 
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Joyce  Residence, 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

Medusa  White  Cement 

Stucco 

Frank  Meline,  Designer 

and  Builder 


Manufacturers  of  Medusa 
White  and  Medusa  Grey 
Cement  —  plain  and  water- 
proofed— and  Medusa  Water- 
proofing paste  and  powder. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors: 
Pacific  Materials   Co.,  San 

Francisco,  California. 
Riverside  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
A.  McMillan  &  Company, 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Galbraith    &    Company, 

Seattle,  Washington. 


A  Charming  T(esidence  in 

"Beautiful  Surroundings 

"D  ATHED  in  California  sunshine,  against  the  green  background 
of  foliage,  amid  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  Range,  this  artistic 
pure  white  stucco  residence  gives  an  impression  of  perfect  taste. 
Whether  in  the  mild  climate  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  more  rigor- 
ous temperatures  of  the  New  England  States  or  in  the  equator 
heat  of  the  Canal  Zone,  Medusa  Waterproofed  White  Stucco 
residences  will  be  found  always  in  perfect  taste — an  ornament 
to  any  landscape. 

In  the  city  or  the  country  and  with  any  type  of  architecture, 
stucco  of  Medusa  Waterproofed  White  Portland  Cement  is  the 
ideal  material,  of  unquestioned  durability  and  unlimited  artistic 
value. 

The  Sandusky  Cement  Company 


Department  P 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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MEN 


OF 


An  ample  stock  of  ARMCO  IRON  is  carried 
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ARMCO 


i.*  -r 


THERE  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  spirit  that  moves 
men   to   work  and  the  results 
they  accomplish. 

Scientific  knowledge  and  tylrmco 
manufacturing  processes  are  not 
wholly  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
cy4.rmco  products. 

The  human  organization,  the  crea- 
tive brains  of  our  engineers,  the  skilled 
hands  of  cArmco  workers  are  guided 
by  the  principles  of  the  institution. 

So  that  you  may  know  the  products 
made  of  ARMCO  Ingot  Iron,  the  blue 
triangle — our  trade  mark  and  signa- 
ture —  is  placed  upon  them  by  the 
*i    manufacturer. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill 
Company 

cTWiddletown,  Ohio 


J&i,- 


For  BtiMtneled  Pfodacta 


W'r. 


For  Weldiag 


V 


& 


I 


For  Electrical  Conductivity 


San  Francisco.    Sales  office,  10th  &  Bryant  Sts. 
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Starting  the  Day  Right 


"My  first  duty  before  sitting  down 
to  the  morning's  work,"  said  the 
architect,  "is  to  look  over  my  Van 
Dyke's;  select  the  proper  degrees  for 
the  task  at  hand  and  sharpen  up." 

"I  use  the  Van  Dyke  Drawing  Pen- 
cil, because,  like  a  fine  mechanical 
instrument  it  combines  the  best 
materials  and  highest  skilled  work- 
manship and  it  proves  true  to  what 
ever  test  I  put  it." 

"Fm  sure  you'll  like  it  too." 

Samples  upon  request  on  your 
business  stationery.     Please 
mention  the  degrees  preferred. 
Address    us  at   37 
Greenpoint    Ave., 
Brooklyn,     New 
•  York. 


Vjn^JrKE 

DRAWING  PENCIj^ 


EBERHARD  FABER 

,     NEW     YORK 


Made  in  16  degrees  graduating  from 
6B,  softest  to  8H,  hardest. 
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THE  HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


DHE  interior  of  a  Home  should 
have  those  little  touches  of  re- 
finement that   come   with   the 
co-operation  of  an  experienced 
interior  decorator. 

CONSULT     US 

Decorative  ideas,  artistic  framing,  byba- 
mopa  ware,  floor  lamps,  table  lamps, 
chair  lamps,  lamp  shades,  mirrors, can- 
dlesticks, decorated  candles,  book-ends, 
store  window  fixtures,  odd  furniture, 
pictures,  Emma  B.  Freeman's  Prints, 
pieces  in  unique  colorings  and  indefinite 
carvings  and  other  objects  of  art. 

FREEMAN  ART  SHOP 

386   SUTTER   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Sutter  1593 


ectCi 


oi^trt^cn  loo. 


^eco'Tccid'yi.  and  ,:/''tc'>"nM/ie'>'i. 
^va/ieviei 


ADD  CHEER  and  COMFORT 

to  the  Home  by  having  a 

WELL   DESIGNED   INTERIOR 

Before  Completing  Your  Plans,  CONSULT 

SONNENSCHEIN  BROS. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

Furniture  and  Draperies  Made  to  Order 

Factory 

718  NATOMA  ST.,  Phone  c^Warket  1145 

Show  and  Salesroom 
470  SUTTERj,  ST.,   Phoi;e«  Kearny   2051 


The  Finishing  Touch 
of  Right  Building  — 

F.  A.  TAYLOR  CO. 

251  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 
Second  Floor  d^  Mercedes  Bldg. 


Hand-made 

Furniture, 

Rugs, 

Hangings, 

Upholstering, 

Decorating, 

Wall  Paper. 
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GOLD  MEDAL 
MAIL  CHUTE 


INSTALLED   IN 

THE   NEW 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

CITY  HALL 

AND  THE 

WHITE    MARBLE 

MERRITT 

BUILDING, 

LOS  ANGELES 

Given  highest  award  at 
Panama  -  Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  1915. 

Walerhousc-WilcoxCo. 

California 
Representatives 

523  Market  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

331  [.  4th  Street. 

LOS  ANGELES 

F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

THE  J.  Mccracken  co. 

Portland,  Oregon 

AmericanMailing 

Device 

Corporation 


■F' 

REFRIGERATORS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

It  is  our  particular  desire  to 
impress  the  Architects  of 
America  with  the  fact  that 
McCray  builds  refrigerators 
for  all  purposes.  Thousands 
of  fine  residences,  hotels, 
clubs,  restaurants,  factory 
cafeterias,  hospitals,  stores  and 
markets  depend  on  McCray 
for  efficient,  economical  re- 
frigerator service. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

1054  Monadoock  BIdg., San  Francisco, Cal. 

Home  Office  and  Factory 

Keodallville,  Ind. 


r 

i 

^1 

"Pl 

m 


UMWPf 

WALL  BOARD 

MANukiACTOBED    BY 

KEY- HOLD  PIA5TER  UTH  COMPANY 


A  Fibered  Gypsum  Plaster  that  will  not 
shrink,  warp  or  feuckle. 

Resists  Fire,  Moisture,  Heat  and  Cold. 

Key-hold  plaster  lath  possesses  a  perfect 
mechanical  key — admitted  for  fire  proof  con- 
struction in  all  classes  of  buildings. 

KEY-HOLD  PLASTER  LATH  CO. 

Office  and  Factory 

148  Hooper  St.  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  5767 


YOU  KNOW  that  a  building 
should  be  watertight  and 

WE  KNOW  that  it  can  be 
made  so  with 

IMPERIAL 

WATERPROOFING 


LOOtt   ?OQ. 


m 


THE    LA5EL 


If  your  building  is  leaking  through 
the  walls  or  around  the  windows,  or 
if  the  Basement  walls  are  wet  below 
ground  — call   up    SUTTER   978. 

IMPERIAL  WATERPROOFING 
is  manufactured  by  BROOKS  & 
DOERR,  460  7th  St.,  San  Francisco 

REED   BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

Phone  Sutter  978 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

3419  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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The  original  WAYNE  equipment 
for  storing  and  dispensing  gaso- 
line and  oils,  installed  six  years 

ago  in  this  New  York  garage,  is  today- 
giving  accurate  and  speedy  service.  In 
Wayne  pumps  the  delicate  adjustment 
essential  for  accuracy  is  combined  with 
a  durability  that  assures  satisfaction 
for  years  and  years. 
There  is  a  Wayne  System  for  every  need 
of  the  public  garage.  The  service  of 
Wayne  engineers  in  advising  and  plan- 
ning is  yours  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co. 

746  Canal  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

San  Francisco  Office  Los  Angeles  Office 

631-633  Howard  St.      830  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Phone  Garfield  1350  Phone  Main  1600 


^m 


S  3rs  t:  e  m  s 


For  the 
Exacting  Client 


Pitcher 
Hangers 

Give  Satisfaction 


Smooth  Running  —  Noiseless  —  Efficient 
Inexpensive 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

NATIONAL  MILL  &  LUMBER  CO. 

318  Market  Street,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Kearny  ^626 
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I  TT'S  not   enough  to  say  "Good    For  | 

I          All  Time"  unless  there  is  something  | 

I  back    of  it.      ^  There    is    in  this    case.  | 

I  ^Vermont  Marble   already  has  an  un-  | 

I  blemished  record  of  over  one  hundred  | 

I  and  fifty  years.    ^  We  know  what  it  will  | 

I  do.     It's    not    necessary  to  guess  at  it.  | 

I  ^  And  our  quarries  in  Alaska  and  Texas  | 

I  are  also  proving  themselves.  ^So  please  I 

I  don't  think  of  "Good  for  All  Time"  as  | 

I  merely  a  happy  phrase.  I 

I  IT'S  THE  MARK  OF   A  SERVICE.  | 

I            It    means   exactly    what    it    says.  | 

i  VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY  I 

I                         PROCTOR,  VERMONT  | 

I  San  Francisco     -      Portland      -      Tacoma  | 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiir 


A  Bargain  in  Files — 


HOLDS 
20,000 
letters.That's 
the  capacity  of 
this  special  four- 
drawer  file,  de- 
signed and  built 
to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  steel  stor- 
age at  less  than  the 
price  of  high  grade 
wood.  See  it  today. 


STEEL 
EQUIPMENT 

Phone  Douglas  1183 

Western  Office  Equipment  Co. 

467  Market  Street        -        San  Francisco 


SAFEJX 


A  "LAFRANCE  ALERT" 
Extinguisher  Gives  You 
The  Benefit  of  76  Years' 
Experience  in  Designing 
Fire  Apparatus. 

That  is  why  they  pos- 
sess a  degree  of  efficien- 
cy that  makes  them  in- 
valuable when  called 
on  for  instant  duty. 
One  should  be  placed  at 
every  danger  point  in 
every  building  for  thor- 
ough   fire     protection. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  office 
for  complete  information 

AinERI_plAFRANCEfll^EENGINEComNY.|NC. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Addresses 
920  So.  Hill  St.       151  New  Montgomery  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.       San  Francisco,  Calif. 


EASY   TO   LAY 

Great  quantities  of  Clinton  Elec- 
trically Welded  Fabric  can  be  laid 
in  a  very  short  time  with  absolute 
assurance  that  every  strand  of  wire 
is  in  its  proper  position.  It  elimin- 
ates all  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
spacing-   and   wiring-   loose   rods. 

L.  A.  NORRIS  COMPANY 

140  Townsend  St.,   San  Francisco 

Phone  Kearny  5375 


GLINTO 

Electrical^  Welded  Wire  Fabric 
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A  Rich,  Velvety  White  Enamel 


-and  a  less  expensive 
enameling    method 


SET  your  enamel  ideal  high.  Demand 
the  richest,  most  delicate  effect  you 
can  get.  Meet  the  modern  trend 
from  the  glaring,  high-gloss  enameled 
finish  with  Glidden  Velvet  White 
Enamel. 

Glidden  Velvet  gives  you  the  soft, 
smooth,  semi-gloss  finish — just  the  tone 
that  harmonizes  with  the  furnishings  in 
the  better  homes. 

Years  of  wear  will  prove  its  durability. 
Rub  it  or  scrub  it  and  it  stands  the  test. 
A  "prove  it"  panel  will  be  sent  you  on 
request. 

Glidden  Velvet  White  Enamel  is  the 
true  economy  enamel.  Apply  only  four 
coats  instead  of  seven  and  there's  no 
rubbing  necessary.  It's  the  most  natural 
white  enamel  you  can  get. 

THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 

123  to  169  Hooper  Street,  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


San  Francisco 


Factories 
Cleveland  Toronto  Reading 


Branches 
New  York    Chicago    Kansas  City    Boston  Pittsburgh  London 


^Ivif  W  Enamel 
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T/ie  ELECTRIC 

o 

New  and  Far- Reaching  Possibilities  in 
Lighting  Await  the  Architectural  Profession 

IN  spite  of  wonderful  progress  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  the  art  of  electric  lighting  hitherto  has 
remained  relatively  limited  and  inflexible. 

The  principal  limiting  factor  has  been  the  inadequacy  and 
inelasticity  of  the  present  electric  outlet. 

Placing  necessary  outlets  for  lighting  has  been  hedged  about 
by  constructional  limitations  and  by  the  necessity  of  finishing 
every  outlet  with  a  permanent  and  immovable  fixture. 

Lighting,  the  most  intangible  of  all  forms  of  decoration, 
has  had  to  be  studied  without  the  benefit  of  experimentation. 

Long  before  the  stage  at  which  the  real  study  of  decora- 
tions becomes  possible,  lighting  arrangements  have  had  to  be 
predetermined. 

The  Electric  Outlet  Company  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
architectural  profession  to  change  this  condition. 

By  a  new  simplification  the  door  is  opened  to  a  lighting 
development  that  will  benefit  every  architect. 

This  simplification  will  make  it  possible  to  provide,  at  rea- 
sonable expense,  electric  outlets  in  all  the  places  where  they 
may  ever  be  needed,  in  homes,  offices,  stores,  hotels,  clubs  and 
other  buildings. 

It  will  place  at  the  architect's  disposal  almost  unlimited 
possibilities  in  lighting  harmony  and  efficiency. 

It  will  make  the  technique  of  lighting  so  flexible  that  de- 
termination of  lighting  arrangements  need  not  be  made  in 
advance  of  finished  construction  and  decoration. 
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OUTLET  Company 

It  will  make  electric  outlets  more  useful  than  tliey  have 
ever  been  before. 

It  will  not  only  make  possible  the  manipulation  of  lighting 
within  wide  artistic  and  practical  limits,  but  also  provide  for 
the  use  of  many  other  electrical  conveniences  wherever  and 
whenever  they  may  be  desired. 

The  Electric  Outlet  Company  by  means  of  a  comprehensive 
and  continuous  advertising  campaign  will  educate  the  public 
to  the  advantages  of  more  electric  outlets. 

It  will  show  them  the  convenience  and  the  artistic  possibili- 
ties of  changeable,  flexible  lighting. 

It  will  demonstrate  the  charm  of  adapting  lighting  to  indi- 
vidual tastes. 

It  will  emphasize  the  desirability  of  having  lighting  ar- 
rangements harmonize  perfectly  with  other  furnishings  and 
decorations. 

It  will  promote  the  wider  use  of  all  kinds  of  electrical 
conveniences  through  the  availability  o.^  standardized  electric 
outlets. 

The  benefits  from  tbis  campaign  of  education  will  be  felt 
by  all  members  of  the  architectural  profession. 

This  story  is  of  vital  importance  to  everyone  connected  with 
the  architectural  profession  and  the  electrical  industry. 

More  details  will  be  given  in  succeeding  advertisements  in 
this  publication. 

ELECTRIC  OUTLET  COMPANY,  Inc. 
119  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Use  UHL'S  FLOOR  PAINT 

"DURABLE  SEMI-GLOSS  FINISH" 

UHL  BROS.,  Inc. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

MURPHY  VARNISHES  AND  ENAMELS 

SAN  FRANCISCO      OAKLAND      LOS  ANGELES      PORTLAND      SEATTLE 


LEADER    WATER    SYSTEM 


No  country  home  is  complete 
without  this  modern  water 
system.  Running  water  under 
pressure  whenever  and  wher- 
ever needed.  Convenient,  eco- 
nomical, sanitary. 


Pacific    Pump   &   Supply 
Company,  Distributors 

851-853  Folsom  Street 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


tif 


QUALITY  HARDWARE 


LOCKS   AND   BUILDERS' 
HARDWARE 


PALACE  HARDWARE  CO. 


"San  Francisco's  Leading  Hardware  Store" 


581  MARKET  STREET.     SUTTER  6060 


\  Pack  your  Radiator  Valves  with 

Palmetto  Twist  Packing 

It  can  be  unstranded  to  fit  any 
size  valve.     It  does  not  get  hard. 

H.  N.  COOK  BELTING  CO. 

401-433  Howard  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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take  the  place  of  both  awning  and        " 
window  shade  and  will  last  practi- 
cally as  long  as  the  building  stands  you'll  realize  that 
they  are  the  logical  equipment  for  modern  buildings 
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United  States 
Steel  Products  Co. 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


SELLERS  of  the  products  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co.,  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co., 
Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co.,  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  and  Railroad  Co.,  Trenton   Iron   Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Structural  Steel  for  Every  Purpose — 
Bridges,  Railway  and  Highway — "Triangle 
Mesh"  Wire  Concrete  Reinforcement — 
Plain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  Bars — 
Plates,  Shapes  and  Sheets  of  Every  De- 
scription— Rails,  Splice  Bars,  Bolts,  Nuts, 
etc.  —  Wrought  Pipe,  Trolley  Poles  — 
Frogs,  Switches  and  Crossings  for  Steam 
Railway  and  Street  Railway  —  "Shelby" 
Seamless  Boiler  Tubes  and  Mechanical 
Tubing- — "Americore"  and  ''Globe"  Rub- 
ber Covered  Wire  and  Cables — "Reliance" 
Weatherproof  Copper  and  Iron  Line  Wire 
— "American"  VVire  Rope,  Rail  Bonds, 
Springs,  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poul- 
tr}/-    Netting — Tramways,    etc. 


United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 


OFFICES 

San  Francisco  ■ 


AND       WAREHOUSES       AT 

Los  Angeles  -  Portland   -   Seattle 


BJ 
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Bowser  Oil  and  Gasoline  Storage  Systems 

Are  a  necessity  always,  to  make  the  garage  complete  — 
safe  —  convenient  — ■  and  a  saving  proposition. 
Bowser  Equipment  is  Fire-Proof,   Theft-Proof,  Dirt-Proof 
and  Loss-Proof.    Because  it  is  built  to  meet  Underwriters' 
inspections  —  with  every  convenience  and  oil  saving  device. 

Write  or  phone  us  at  once  for  complete  information. 

S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

San  Francisco  Office:  612  Howard  St.     Telephone  Douglas  4323 
Sales  Offices  in  All   Centers  —  Representatives  Everywhere 


The  Latest 

Country-house 

Color-schemes 

An  especially  appropriate  and  har- 
monious exterior  color  -  treatment 
has  been  developed  for  the  digni- 
fied and  beautiful  type  of  country- 
house  that  our  leading  architects 
have  now  firmly  established.in  place 
of  the  fifty-seven  varieties  ttiat  have 
prevailed  in  recent  years. 

Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White, 

for  the  walls 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  in 

greens  or  dark  gray,  for  Ihe  roofs 

The  soft,_ brilliant  "whitewash  white"  of  the  Old  Virginia  White  is  particularly  suita- 
ble for  this  type  of  house,  and  the  rich  greens  and  velvety  dark  gray  stains  harmonize 
perfectly  for  the  roof,  with  the  old  New  England  dark  green  blinds. 

Samples  and  information  sent  on  request 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  Waterproof  Cement,  and  Brick  Stain 
"Quilt"  Conservo  Wood   Preservative,  Damp-Proofing 
Protective  Paints,  Waterproofing,  etc. 
Pacific  Building  IVIaterlals  Co.,  San  Francisco  S.  W   R    Dally    Seattle 
Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  Los  Angeles                                                      Timms.  Cress  &  Co.,  Portland 
Theo.  F.  Snyder,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


Walls  finished  wtth  Cabofs  Old  Virginia  White 
Roof  finished  imiih  No.  346  Dark  Gray  Cjeosote  Stain 
Walter  Boschen.  Architect,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Architect,  William  B.  Ittner  Contractors,  Pike  &•  Cook  Co.  Glazed  by  Forman,  Ford  &=  Co 

Completely  equipped  with  American  Window  Glass  Go's  Double  Strength  AA  Quality 

First  Choice  of  Leading  Architects 

Because  of  its  absolute  dependability,  American  Window  Glass  has  been  used  in 

many  fine  buildings.  Our  care  in  inspection  practically  eliminates  all  imperfections 

and  assures  uniformity  in  thickness. 


American  Window  Glass  Co.,  General  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  above  Trade-Mark 
appears  on  every  light 


DOMESTIC   SALES   OFFICES 

New  York,  220  Fifth  Avenue 
Chieag-Q,  1011  Peoples  Gag  Building- 
Boston,  Mass.,  4.3  Tremont  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  341  Montg-om- 

ery  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1303  Syndicate  Trust 

Building' 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  440  North  Main  St. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  904  Hennen  Bldg. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  1408  Candler  Building 


I 

EXPORT   SALES   OFFICES 

Havana,  Cuba,  Apartado  No.  930 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Mexico  City,  Mex.,  Apartado  Postal 

No.  237 
Barranquilla,  Colombia 
Bogota,  Colombia 
Valparaiso,  Chile 
Lima,  Peru 
Toronto,  Canada,  205  Continental 

Life  Building 


iilllllllllllllllllllililMIIMIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIillllllinillinilillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllU^ 

E        Highest  Quality                                                  Finest  Workmanship  E 

Remco 

I                                Redwood  | 

Tanks 
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JOHNSON'S   ROTARY   CRUDE   OIL  BURNER 

Can  be  installed  in  any  BOILER  or  FURNACE 

Gives  Satisfactory  Results.     Simple  to  Operate — 

Automatic — Safe.     Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this 

Oil  Burner. 


S.  T.  JOHNSON  CO. 
1337  Mission  Street      -     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  28  Phone  Market  2759  burner  in  operation 

Agencies:       SEATTLE  LOS  ANGELES  FRESNO  SAN  DIEGO  SACRAMENTO 

Member  of  the  Oil  Burners  Manufacturers'  Association  of   California. 


Fess  System  Turbine  Fuel  Oil  Burner 

The  latest  word  in  the  science  of  burning  fuel 
oil   in   an    efficient    and    economical    method 

Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  20 

FESS  SYSTEM  CO.,  Inc. 

218-220  Natoma  Street,  San  Francisco 


1310  S.  HILL  ST., 
LOS  ANGELES 


Member  of  the  Oil  Burners  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Califor 
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Low  Pressure  Air  and  Rotary  Mechanical  Atomizing  Types 

Refrigerating  and  Ice-Making  Machines 

Direct  Expansion  and  Brine  Circulating  Systems 

T.  P.  JARVIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
275  Connecticut  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone  Market  3397 

Member,  of  the  Oil  Burners  Manufacturers'  Association   of   California. 
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SIMPLICITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION  together  with 
SUCCESSFUL  and   ECONOMIC  OPERATION  of 

SIMPLEX  BURNERS 

reported  by  their  many  users,  is  the  best  recommenda- 
tion we  can  furnish  to  those  desiring  crude  oil  burners. 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner 
Company 


TRADEMARK  /^  FIFTH  AND  PARKER  STREETS 

Phone  BERKELEY  6389      V^Ompany    BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Member  of  the  Oil   Burners  Manufacturers'   Association   of   California. 
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Some  Small  Houses  of  the  East  Bay  Cities 

By  IRVING  F.  MORROW 

HOUSE-HUNTING  is  the  greatest  of  fun.  To  the  evicted  tenant  in  quest 
of  new  quarters  this  will  seem  such  arrant  perversity  that  I  hasten  to  pro- 
test that  I  mean  another  kind  of  house-hunting.  His  is  an  experience  I 
have  known  only  vicariously,  through  such  media  as  distracted  friends  and 
comic  papers.  By  house-himting  I  mean  just  ferreting  about  in  search  of  seemly 
houses,  untroubled  by  considerations  of  vacancy  or  rent.  Compared  with  the 
sterner  kind,  involved  as  it  is  with  landlords  and  real-estate  agents  and  personal 
uncertainty  and  other  things  not  wholly  agreeable,  this  may  seem  art  innocuous 
and  academic  undertaking.  I  repeat,  however,  that  it  is  a  source  of  never- 
failing  interest  and  pleasant  surprises,  provided  only  that  you  have  good  weather 
and  a  good  machine.  You  start  out  with  a  nonchalant  avoidance  of  preconcep- 
tions. This  may  make  it  a  bit  hard  on  the  driver.  For  such  questions  as, 
"Where  do  we  go?"  or  "Which  way  do  we  turn?"  you  have  only  unilluminating 
replies  like,  "I  don't  know,"  or  'Tt  makes  no  difference."  This  seems  to  foist 
upon  the  driver  the  responsibility  for  finding  good  architecture  (a  burden,  I 
admit,  unwonted  and  in  no  sense  justified).  But  the  imposition  is  only  ap- 
parent. Presently,  glancing  down  a  side  street,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  fleeting 
doorway  or  gable,  whereupon  you  call,  "Turn  to  the  right,"  or  "to  the  left," 
with  an  unconcern  as  complete  as  if  you  were  quite  unaware  that  the  corner 
were  already  passed.  After  all,  suppose  you  do  have  to  proceed  another  block 
to  turn  about,  who  knows  but  that  that  block  may  contain  some  priceless,  or  at 
least  valuable,  architectural  pearl  ?  There  will  be  plenty  of  rest  for  the  driver 
while  you  set  up  the  camera  and  hunt  favorable  points  of  view.    Sometimes  you 
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discover  in  the  morning  a  composition  which  must  be  revisited  for  an  afternoon 
sun,  or  you  may  happen  in  the  afternoon  upon  something  which  should  have 
been  photographed  with  morning  Hght.  Then  there  are  piquant  uncertainties 
as  to  what  you  will  get  when  the  pictures  are  developed.  (I  have  often  won- 
dered if  a  practical  certainty  as  to  how  things  are  going  to  turn  out  must  not 
deprive  the  professional  photographer  of  much  of  the  zest  of  adventure.)  Pic- 
tures play  such  unexpected  tricks.  Sometimes  things  in  which  you  had  shown 
the  keenest  delight  fail  lamentably  to  register  on  the  plate  so  much  as  a  sug- 


HOUSE  FOR  MR.  H.  C.  TAFT,  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 
Bakewell   &   Brown,   Architects 


gestion  of  the  source  of  your  interest.  Even  such  accidents  may  be  instructive. 
They  set  you  to  thinking  on  the  problems  of  the  inter-relation  of  pure  form  and 
its  more  evanescent  accompaniments.  Colors  and  textures  and  the  impalpable 
aspects  of  environment  are  all  realities,  though  not  subject  to  photographic 
representation. 

It  was,  in  fact,  in  just  this  happy-go-lucky  manner  that  the  collection  of 
domestic  architecture  here  illustrated  was  gathered  together.  All  of  the  work 
is  from  the  cities  on  the  east  shore  of  San  Francisco  bay.  It  was  decided  to 
show  only  houses  of  small  or  moderate  size,  of  fairly  recent  construction,  and 
in  any  case  to  exclude  work  previously  published  or  well  known.     Outside  of 
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these  limitations,  the  only  principle  of  selection  was  that  a  jury  consisting  of 
the  author  and  the  editor  happened  along  at  the  right  time  to  take  a  picture,  and 
felt  moved*  to  do  so.  Even  more  uncertain  factors  of  chance  influenced  the 
inclusions  ;  for  pictures  by  which  some  store  had  been  set  in  several  instances, 
turned  out  unworthy  of  reproduction.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  collection  dis- 
claims the  slightest  pretence  to  being  complete  or  in  any  way  representative.  It 
is  rather  what  an  observant  visitor  might  chance  upon  in  the  course  of  an 
aimless  automobile  ramble. 


JKJLiSE    IN    BERisELEV,    CALIEC»KM.V 
Bakewell   &    Brown,    Architects 


It  is  an  illuminating  comment  on  the  architectural  level  attained  by  a  com- 
munity that  so  casual  a  gleaning  can  yield  results  of  such  distinct  interest.  W  e 
have  advanced  beyond  the  day  when  examples  of  meritorious  architecture  had 
to  be  listed  and  sought  out,  as  well  as  the  day  when  only  houses  of  size  and 
pretention  were  worthy  of  attention.  The  present  collection  is  not  hand-picked ; 
which  means  that  anywhere  else  you  might  turn  in  the  better  quarters  of  our 
cities  you  stand  an  equal  chance  of  encountering  architecture  equally  good.  A 
community  where  it  is  so  easy  to  make  up  an  attractive  magazine  portfolio  must 
be  a  not  unattractive  place  in  which  to  live.  And  that,  after  all,  is  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  matter. 
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HOUSE  OF  H.  S.  RIGLEY.  CLAREMONT,  CALIFORNIA 
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HOUSE  FOR  MRS.  N.  VV.  EDWARDS,  OAKLAND,   CALIFORNIA 
Wm.    E.    Milwain,   Architect 

(See  plan  on  page  S3.) 
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HOUSE  FOR  MR.  JOHN  P.  MAXWELL, 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 
Wm.    E.   Milwain,   Architect 


1^^^ 
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HOUSE  IN  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 
C.   W.   McCall,  Architect 


(See  page  5L) 


PLAN— HOUSE  FOR  MRS.  N.  W.  EDWARDS,  OAKLAND.   CALIFORNIA 
Win.    E.    Milwain,    Architect 
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HOUSE  OF  MRS.  W.  W.  PHILLIPS,  PIEDMONT 
Designed  by  \\  W.  Houghton' 


HOUSE  IN  PIEDMONT.  CALIFORNIA 
Wm.  E.  Milwain,  Architect 
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LIVING  ROOM,  HOUSE  OF  MRS.   W.   W.   PHILLIPS,   PIEDMONT 


TAIU(  AM-    h  \I,L,  HOUSE  OF  MRS.  W.  W.  PHILLIPS,  PIEDlNrONT 
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HOUSE  FOR  MR.  A.  H.  :\IARKWART.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 
Wm.  C.  Hays,  Architect 


PLAN,  HOUSE  FOR  MR.  A.  H.   MARKWART,  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 
Wm.  C.  Hays,  Architect 
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HOUSE   OF   MR.    IRN'ING   F.    MORROW.    O.XKL.VND,    CALIFORNIA 
WM.  C.  HAYS   AND   ABE    APPLETON,    ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE  FOR   DR.   G.   C.   THOMPSON,  ALAMEDA,   CALIFORNIA 
\Vm.    C.    Hays,    Architect 
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HOUSE  FOR  DR.  G.  C.  THOMPSON 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
WM.  C.  HAYS,  ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE  OF  JOHN  DExNNIS,  CLAREMONT,  CALIFORNIA 
Designed  by  John  Dennis 


HOUSE  FOR  MR.  VV.  E.  SCHIRMER,  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 
Schirmer,  Bugbee  &  Co.,  Architects 
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HOUSE  AT  CHABOT  OBSERVATORY,  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 
Reed  &  Corlett,  Architects 


HOUSE  FOR  MRS.  J.   INGERSOLL,   OAKLAND,   CALIFORNLV 
Hugh   C.   White,   Architect 
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Architecture  and  the  Motion  Picture 

By  WILLIAM  I.  GARREN,  Architect 

WHEN  does  the  production  of  the  motion  picture  become  an  art  and  what 
does  the  pubHc  want.  .To  the  public  who  enjoy  good  art,  music  or 
drqma  the  average  motion  picture  is  a  sad  disappointment ;  until  a  pro- 
ducer or  producers  shall  be  known  by  the  class  of  article  they  present  for  show, 
there  is  no  alternative  for  the  public  except  to  go  to  a  theatre  in  spite  of  what 
may  have  previously  been  shown  and  take  a  chance.  There  are  producers  who 
strive  to  do  the  best  that  talent  or  money  will  allow,  and  recent  years  have  seen 
the  industry  working  for  the  development  of  motion  pictures  as  an  art. 

What  makes  the  picture  good?     This  is  not  an  old  question  nor  one  to  be 
answered  without  reservations.     To  the  average  producer  the  good  picture  is 
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one  that  sells  or,  is  what  the  public  wants ;  how  often  promoters,  producers  or 
financiers  mistake  what  the  public  tolerates  or  accepts,  through  indifference  or 
inability  to  dictate,  for  what  it  might  better  enjoy  or  benefit  by.  Of  the  spoken 
drama  it  has  oft  been  quoted,  "the  play's  the  thing"  ;  if  such  is  the  case,  in  the 
medium  of  photography  it  must  equally  be  true,  in  a  general  way,  the  picture's 
the  thing.  In  the  instance  of  the  motion  picture  we  mean  the  art  of  photographic 
composition  in  action  or  movement.  There  must  first  of  all  be  a  scenario  or 
story  such  as  will  permit  of  a  highly  artistic  composition  and  will  leave  to  the 
artistic  director  a  free  hand  to  compose  his  film.  Moving  masses  properly 
arranged  in  pictorial  composition,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  successively  related 
by  story,  will  create  in  the  production  of  the  film  a  picture  worthy  of  its  possi- 
bilities and  properly  deserving  to  be  called  an  art. 

Let  us  trace  some  of  the  progressive  steps  of  the  film  industry  and  see  how 
it  has  advanced.     The  first  use  of  any  great  discovery  is  usually  the  novelty  of 
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seeing  it  work.  The  discovery  in  this  case  was  that  by  passing  a  number  of 
pictures  of  objects  in  different  positions  rapidly  before  the  eye  the  effect  of  con- 
tinuous movement  could  thus  be  reproduced.  This  probably  explains  that  in  the 
earliest  pictures  audiences  enjoyed  merely  to  see  anyihing  move  on  the  screen, 
just  as  one  might  now  more  enjoy  the  act  of  talking  by  phone  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York  than  the  actual  conversation.  During  this  period  of  novelty 
the  picture  passed  through  the  era  of  long  chases  with  running  crowds  and  fastly 
moving  vehicles,  often  reversing  the  action  of  the  film  to  the  keen  delight  of  the 
audience.  These  chases,  however,  gave  to  the  picture  life  and  action  and  even 
today  no  great  comedy  is  complete  without  a  crowd  running  into  the  Italian 
banana  wagon  man.  The  novelty  of  merely  viewing  the  film  having  passed,  the 
next  period,  as  with  any  discovery,  is  that  of  illusion  or  doing  tricks  with  the 
new  toy.    During  this  era  we  had  the  great  fairy  and  genii  and  ghost  pictures ; 
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marvelously  clad  persons,  in  weird  caverns,  appeared  and  disappeared  in  clouds 
of  smoke  and  color  and  audiences  sat  open-mouthed  in  wonder  at  these  spec- 
tacles. This  type  of  film  today  is  produced  only  for  children,  but  the  art  of 
illusion  forms  a  most  important  part  in  the  field  of  imitation  and  reproduction  as 
well  as  being  used  with  the  double  negative.  As  audiences  tired  of  these  early 
pictures,  no  avenue  was  open  to  the  producers  except  to  develop  what  they  had. 
At  this  juncture  the  great  cowboy  and  Indian  plots  came  forward;  it  was 
indeed  a  great  advance  for  the  film,  taking  it  to  the  open  stage  of  nature  where 
it  truly  belonged  and  with  earth,  sky,  water  and  fire  forming  the  great  sets,  im- 
possible to  reproduce,  the  picture  found  its  finest  quality,  pictorial  composition. 
Today  the  large  studio  plants  of  the  country  are  working  for  achievements 
which  years  of  experience  have  taught  the  public  will  recognize  and  appreciate, 
thereby  giving  a  prestige  to  the  producer  such  as  is  sought  by  ariists,  artisans 
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A  VILLAGE  IN  SCOTLAND,  SET  BY  GOLDWYN  PRODUCING  CORPORATION 

and  commercial  establishments  the  world  over.  The  modern  picture  combines 
the  action  that  is  paramount,  the  illusion  of  artificial  reproduction  that  deceives 
yet  does  not  excite  and  the  pictorial  composition  of  setting,  and  with  individuals 
or  groups  moving  about  telling  a  story  the  eye  of  the  audience  is  carried 
through  tenements  and  palaces,  mountains  and  plains,  living  the  life  of  the 
world's  peoples  and  their  habits.  The  motion  picture  is  truly  an  art.  It  requires 
good  music  to  accompany  it  as  does  the  dance,  and  in  its  best  productions  it 
yields  aesthetic  enjoyment,  satisfying  at  nominal  charges  thousands  of  people 
who  can  visit  its  screens. 

The  architect  will  find  in  the  motion  picture  a  vast  field  of  architectural 
reproduction  or  imitation  partly  removed  from  scenic  art,  )^et  not  the  art  of  the 
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AN  INN  IN  THE  BURNS'  COUNTRY,  SCOTLAND,  BY  GOLDWYN  PRODUCING  CORPORATION 

Utilitarian  structure.  We  plainly  see  that  the  structures  we  build  as  time  goes 
on  truly  interpret  to  posterity  the  lives  we  live  and  lead,  for  in  these  pictures  of 
today  no  play  or  story  could  be  produced  without  completely  in  every  detail 
surrounding  the  actors  with  the  architectural  style  of  the  period  of  the  story. 
The  studio  must  include  almost  an  entire  building  industry,  for  aside  from  the 
administrative,  advertising,  and  technical  departments  the  larger  work  is  that 
of  construction.  At  the  studios  of  the  Goldwyn  Producing  Corporation,  which 
is  here  illustrated,  there  is  embodied  in  the  plant  large  carpenter  and  scenic 
shops;  adjoining  is  a  mill  complete  to  construct  houses,  churches  and  street 
scenes  in  huge  proportions.  A  cabinet  shop  manufactures,  builds  and  finishes 
all  furniture  used,  mostly  all  of  which  is  of  good  design  and  construction ;  a 
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staff  shop  is  engaged  in  sculpture  and  modeling  and  moulds  are  turning  out 
columns,  vases,  and  human  figures.  A  model  shop  is  developing  miniatfires  of 
trains,  ships  and  fixtures ;  these  models  are  photographed  where  it  might  be  ex- 
pensive or  unattainable  to  get  an  original,  and  are  used  in  picturing  objects 
supposedly  at  a  great  distance.  Painting  and  paperhanging  is  an  important 
work,  for  most  effects  of  surfaces  and  shadows  are  secured  by  painting.  The 
electrical  shops  are  attending  to  the  power  and  light  for  the  plant ;  a  great  many 
of  the  modern  pictures  are  photographed  in  closed  stages  under  artificial  light. 
A  landscape  and  nursery  department  furnishes  flowers  and  potted  plants  and 
gardens  for  the  numerous  sets. 

The  photographic  department  is  highly  technical  and  perhaps  primary  in 
importance,  for  here  lies  the  success  or  failure  of  the  film.     Each  day  the  nega- 
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tive  of  the  work  done  is  finished  and  actors  and  directors  sit  and  view  with 
regret  or  satisfaction  the  results  of  their  endeavors.  There  are  in  addition 
hundreds  of  dressing  rooms,  costuming  rooms,  tailor  shops,  restaurants  and 
premises  catering  to  the  hundreds  of  people  that  participate  in  the  making  of  the 
film.  The  stages  are  mostly  of  glass,  although  a  later  type  is  entirely  enclosed ; 
each  is  large  enough  for  five  or  six  interior  sets  and  in  one  case  a  stage  was 
given  over  entirely  to  reproduce  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  here  illustrated. 
About  the  properties  are  scattered  sets  showing  street  scenes,  Venetian  canal 
scenes,  houses  the  world  over,  all  in  plaster,  wood  and  canvas  painted. 

The  studios  of  these  picture  plants  are  in  themselves  small  cities,  quite 
human  in  all  of  their  working  parts  and  toiling  by  sun  or  lamp  to  mimic  the 
lives  of  the  people  and  their  habits. 
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A  Frank  Criticism  of  Present  Methods  of  Some  Architects  who 
Profess  to  be  Competent  Designers 

By  EDWIN  H.  FLAGG* 

"HE  recent  impetus  g-iven  theatre  and  school  auditorium  and 
stage  construction  throughout  the  United  States  shows  a 
greater  proportionate  advance  than  any  other  single  building 
program,  with  a  possible  exception  of  the  temporary  rush  of 
military  housing  at  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war.  And  even 
in  this  war  program  there  were  two  or  more  theatres  projected 
for  every  encampment. 

The  resultant  "crop"  turned  out  upon   the  country  hun- 
dreds of  auditoriums  and  stages  that  in  most  instances  have 
^^^^proved  sorry  examples  of  modern  play-house  design. 

Why  this  is  so  need  not  be  as  pertinent  a  part  of  these  sug- 
gestions as  to  advise  remedies  to  correct  the  evils.  What  is  most  glar- 
ingly apparent  to  those  who  have  for  many  years  been  careful  students 
of  the  matter  is  the  apparent  failure  of  designers  to  treat  the  simple  prob- 
lems in  a  manner  that  would  accomplish  most  satisfactory  results.  A  few 
suggestions  which  are  herein  set  forth  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as 
follofvs  : 

Auditoriums  must  be  arranged  to  allow  every  patron  to  see  and  hear  the 
presentation  of  the  show  (pictures,  dramatic,  musical  or  spectacular)  with 
maximum  comfort,  satisfaction  and  safety. 

Stages  must  be  adjuncts  thereto,  constructed  and  incorporated  to  permit 
the  "presentation"  most  satisfactorily,  practically  and  economically. 

With  a  factor  of  safety  at  least  equal  to  the  most  stringent  that  is  pro- 
vided for  any  other  building. 

Regardless  of  the  views  of  the  original  builders,  subsequent,  if  not  the 
first  users,  will,  as  has  been  invariably  the  case,  install  more  or  less  scenery 
and  theatrical  properties  on  the  stage.  That  this  scenery  is  of  the  most 
fragile  and  combustible  nature  there  is  no  doubt. 

Proper  safeguards,  assuring  against  this  ever-present  element  of  danger 
to  audience,  actors  and  workers  should  be  adopted. 

Means  niust  be  provided  to  adequately  allow  for  both  temporary  and 
permanent  installation,  and  quick  operation  of  whatever  scenery,  para- 
phernalia and  properties  are  likely  to  be  required. 

Every  conceivable  form  and  type  of  arrangement  of  the  various  details 
has  been  tried  out  under  all  existing  conditions  of  practical  usage.  Those 
forms  that  prove  meritorious  are  retained — the  unsatisfactory  ones  elim- 
inated. Certain  other  forms  or  details,  though  very  few,  are  matters  of 
either  opinion,  special  class  of  building,  or  presentation  desired,  necessi- 
tating certain  requirements  ;  or  geographical  location  where  only  certain 
building  materials  were  available,  advisable  or  more  economical. 

These  suggestions  are  based  on  the  practical  and  actual  working  out 
of  all  of  the  existing  plans  and  methods  in  use  both  in  America  and 
abroad,  supplemented  by  careful  study  of  every  source  of  information, 
many  that  are  not  open  to  general  research;  and,  on  results  of  experi- 
ments carried  on  at  different  times  and  places.     But  when  one  comes  to 

*  First  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Theatre  Design,  Seating  and  Stage  Equiiiment,  etc. 
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New  Hollywood  Theatre,  Los  Angeles 

A.    B.    Rosenthal,   Architect 

Gore   Bros,   Sole   Lessors 


Stage  and   Orchestra,    Rialto  Theatre.   New  York 


examine  the  works  in  such  places  as  the  New  York  and  other  municipal 
Public  Libraries,  to  which  everybody  can  easily  obtain  access,  it  is  aston- 
ishing to  note  the  quantity  of  substantial  materials  which  have  remained 
undetected. 

Vital  scientific  rules  for  sight  lines  and  stage  construction  that  lend 
themselves  to  every  size  and  shape  of  auditorium  and  stage  have  been 
perfected  and  used  for  a  generation  or  more  and  they  have  since  lain  dor- 
mant for  years  while  most  architects  nowadays  struggle  blindly  and 
finally  work  out  and  adopt  something  not  nearly  as  good. 

The  vital  subject  of  perfect  acoustics  which,  until  recently,  has  been 
held  to  be  either  an  elusive  or  accidental  property  at  best,  has  at  last 
been  conquered  and  is  now  a  matter  of  knowledge  duly  arranged  and 
systematized  through  the  genius  of  the  late  Prof.  Wallace  Sabin  of  Harvard 
University. 

Next  we  have  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  results  of  a  plan  of  ideal 
stage  lighting  by  Prof.  Fortuni  of  Berlin.  His  suggestions  should  be  fol- 
lowed seriously. 

In  the  matter  of  simplicity  in  play  presentation  we  find  enthusiastic 
sponsors  in  Messrs.  Gordon  Craig,  Sam  Hume,  Max  Littman  and  the 
Russian  school,  where  the  stage  is  hung  entirely  in  draperies  or  blank 
wings  and  arches ;  or  unconventional  or  grotesque  flat  paintings,  and 
little  or  no  properties,  the  stage  illuminated  fantastically — in  some  cases, 
carrying  the  whole  idea  to  a  fanatical  exaggeration. 

And  the  utilization,  in  spite  of  considerable  criticism  to  the  contrary, 
for  both  the  highest  and  best  artistically  and  commercially  of  everything 
attempted  in  the  dramatic  field,  the  results  of  Mr.  Max  Reinhardt,  Mr.  David 
Belasco  and  Mr.  Oliver  Morosco  show  the  student  the  utmost. 

Volumes  on  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  above  are  available.  While  many 
of  these  books  are  by  competent  authorities,  there  are  other  works  by 
inexperienced  theorists  or  well-meaning  but  mis-informed  writers  which 
contain  both  good  and  poor  information. 

Some  of  the  present-day  problems  which  call  for  new  methods  of 
treatment  are :  Improved  illuminants ;  methods  of  remote  control  of  both 
power  and  light ;  requirements  of  different  audiences,  localities  or  condi- 
tions ;   divergence   of   shows   and   the   ascendency   of   pictures ;   the   incor- 
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porating  of  complete  stages  in  school  auditoriums  with  their  individual 
requirements ;  community  and  neighborhood  theatres ;  all  call  for  new 
methods  of  treatment. 

*       *       * 

One  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  subject  from  which  evolution 
and  progress  may  be  traced  from  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  is 
"An  Account  of  Theatres  and  Their  Appurtenances,"  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier, 
published  in  London  by  Mr.  Wm.  Clewes  in  1881.  It  is  the  earliest  com- 
pilation of  any  records  of  the  kind  we  have  where  appurtenances  were 
employed. 

The  first  dramatic  stages  were  those  of  the  Greeks  of  about  the  year 
600  B.  C.  These  consisted  of  a  saucer-like  natural  depression  on  a  hill 
side,  with  one-third  of  the  saucer  broken  ofif  and  filled  out  with  a  plat- 
form, elevated  to  the  level  of  the  eyes  of  those  seated  in  the  lowest  of  the 
stepped-up  benches  extending  around  the  sides  of  the  saucer. 

The  flat  central  portion  of  the  saucer  section  was  even  then  called  the 
Orchestra  and  was  used  by  the  maskers  or  performers  when  they  were 
not  pantomiming  or  declaiming  on  the  stage. 

The  stage  was  divided  longitudinally  by  a  wall,  through  which  open- 
ings were  cut.  In  front  of  this  wall  all  of  the  acting  was  done.  The 
space  back  of  the  wall  was  called  the  "skene"  and  in  front  of  it  the 
"proskenion." 

In  the  Roman  theatre  of  100  A.  D.  we  see  this  same  arrangement,  ex- 
cepting that  one-half,  instead  of  two-thirds  of  the  saucer  shape  is  used 
for  the  seating  space,  or  the  same  arrangement  as  the  "Greek"  theatre  at 
Berkeley. 

Practically  the  same  names  of  these  divisions  of  the  Greek  theatre  were 
used  by  the  Romans — "postscaenium"  (back  of  the  scenes)  and  "pro- 
scaenium"  (in  front  of  the  scenes).  Our  "Orchestra"  seats  and  "Pro- 
scenium" arch  is  handed  down  almost  intact. 

There  was  practically  nothing  corresponding  to  either  the  Greek  or 
Roman  Theatre,  (unless  it  be  the  always  existent  and  similar  arrangement 
of  theatres  found  in  the  interior  of  China),  during  the  dark  ages  until  the 
Renaissance. 

Among  the  earliest  theatres  of  record  in  England  were  the  "Bull," 
"Curtain,"  and  "Globe,"  in  London. 


Palace    'riieatrc,    Cincinnati 
Geo.    L.    Kapp,   Architect 


Lobby,    Strand   Theatre,    Brooklyn,    New   York 
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These  were  reported  by  travelers  to  represent  from  the  distance,  high 
towers  This  impression  was  caused  by  the  circular  roofs  over  the  smgle 
large  dressing  room  that  was  located  above  the  stage. 

The  audience  brought  their  own  stools  or  stood  m  an  open  to  the  sky 
enclosure  in  front  of  the  stage  proper.  Later,  semi-circular  stepped  eleva- 
tions were  added  and  these  were  covered,  still  leavmg  the  central  portion 

"^^Illumination  was  had  by  means  of  candles  across  the  front  of  the 
stao-e  "which  required  constant  snuffing,"  and  two  large  candles  which 
we?e  held  in  brackets  let  down  from  above.  A  similar  theatre  to  this  was 
in  vogue  in  Massachusetts  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

And  the  English  custom  of  dispensing  from  a  keg  of  ale  placed  m  the 
center  of  the  enclosure  was  also  imported— the  custom  if  not  the  ale. 
Painted  scenery  was  used  in  the  early  Greek  theatres  practically  from 
their  inception.  Backgrounds  being  hung  between  the  pilasters  of  the 
wall  dividing  the  "proskenion"  from  the  "skene."  Evidently  it  was  that 
fact  that  gave  these  earliest  divisions  of  the  stage  their  respective  names. 

From  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  striving  to 
simulate  or  suggest  nature  in  connection  with  the  rendering  of  theatrical 
performances.  . 

It  was  this  that  led  to  the  introduction  of  more  modernly  painted 
scenery  in  England,  which  innovation  was  quickly  copied  m  French 
theatres  about  the  year  1660.  Previously,  scenes  and  properties  were 
described  by  declaimers  or  lines  of  the  play  or  pantomimed  as  m  ancient 
Chinese  dramas  and  as  is  still  done  by  them  to  a  great  extent  down  to 

this  day.  . 

The  Chinese  were  doubtless  the  originators  of  the  folding  screen  idea 
variously  accredited  to  certain  German  and  English  reformers  and  oppos- 
ers  to  the  so-called  present-day  realistic  school. 

From  1660  until  1750  the  theatre  improved  both  as  to  providing  com- 
fort for  the  audience  and  adequacy  of  stage  and  appurtenances. 

Sachs  says,  "There  is  little  difference  between  the  London  stage  of 
1750  and  that  of  today  (1880). 

That  meant  stalls,  ground  floor  divided  into  many  sections,  horse  shoe 
shaped  balcony  and  gallery,  stage  boxes,  deep  circular  aprons  and  foot- 
lights extending  out  sometimes  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  front  of  the  drop 
curtain  and  the  stage  slanting  upwards  from  footlights-  to  back  wall. 

In  America,  it  was  McElfatrick  who  changed  all  this  and  gave  us  the 
level  stage,  straight  stage  front  and  footlights,  who  eliminated  stage  boxes 
and  gave  us  the  parabolic  (saucer-shaped)  ground  floor,  undivided  from 
front  to  rear. 

He  also  estabhshed  sight  lines — for  the  front  of  the  parquet,  3  feet  10 
inches  below  the  level  of  the  stage.  The  level  of  the  parquet  where  it 
touches  the  orchestra  pit  must  be  not  less  than  3  feet  6  inches  and  not 
more  than  4  feet  below  the  level  of  the  stage.  Any  level  less  than  3  feet 
6  inches  will  make  bad  sight  lines  unless  every  row  of  seats  can  be  at 
least  three  inches  higher  than  the  row  in  front  of  it,  and  anything  over 
four  feet  will  shut  off  the  view  of  the  stage  floor  from  those  in  the  front 
seats.  The  balcony  risers  should  be  on  a  line,  which  extended  would  in- 
tersect the  front  curtain  line  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  stage. 

While  the  majority  of  representative  theatres  throughout  the  country 
have  followed  this  rule  and  are  correct,  it  is  through  an  investigation  of 
the  many  theatres  that  have  not  followed  it  that  a  proper  appreciation  of 
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its  value  is  realized.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  errors  are  apparent  to 
their  discerning  patrons  and  irritating  to  all  others,  the  names  of  these 
theatres  are  not  mentioned  as  horrible  examples,  as  this  would  make  the 
present  lessees  suffer  for  the  mistakes  of  the  architects. 

In  America,  despite  the  defiant  opposition  of  religious  sects,  many 
theatres  sprung  up  in  New  York  and  other  cities  of  New  England  about 
1760. 

The  first  play  of  which  there  is  any  record  of  having  been  written  in 
America  was  "Androboros,"  by  Governor  Hunter  in  1714. 

About  1770  Major  Andre,  besides  being  an  actor  of  note,  painted  his 
own  scenery  and  by  strange  coincidence,  some  of  this  was  used  later  by 
a  theatre  manager  by  the  name  of  Dunlop  in  his  great  production  of 
"Andre,"  as  settings  depicting  the  place  where  Andre  himself  had  been 
captured  as  an  English  spy. 


Interior    Capital    Tlieatre,    New    York 


The  Famous   Grand   Staircase 
Capital   Theatre,    New    York 


Our  theatre  of  this  period  and  until  McElfatrick's  time  was  copied 
from  England  and  the  Continent. 

But  the  conflagrations  that  frightened  the  Europeans  to  extensively 
alter  the  plans  of  their  theatres,  and  ultimately,  not  only  to  protect 
against  fire  and  panic,  but  incorporate  wonderful  innovations  for  elab- 
orate and  exceptionally  realistic  scenes,  and  the  means  to  change  them 
quickly,  were  taken  up  by  the  Americans  only  in  part  and  in  isolated  cases. 

This  series  of  fires  of  which  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  article 
culminated  in  the  Ring  Theatre  fire  in  Vienna  in  1881  in  which  450  lives 
were  lost. 

Although  there  were  many  notable  fires  subsequently,  it  was  this 
Ring  Theatre  fire  which  spurred  the  ingenuity  of  the  foremost  theatre 
engineers,  mechanics  and  promoters  to  perfect  a  theatre  which  would 
unite  safety,  comfort  and  adequacy. 

The  most  successful  of  these  were  the  results  of  the  ultimately  in- 
corporated Asphalia  syndicate  type  of  theatre  of  which  the  Auditorium  in 
Chicago  is  the  nearest  example  we  have  in  this  countrv. 

The  Asphalia  was  the  first  showing  of  a  level  stage  in  Europe. 

The  model  was  built  first  for  exhibition  purposes  and  shown  in  Ber- 
lin in  1889  and  in  Vienna  in  1892. 

The  Court  Theatre  in  Vienna  used  this  idea  practically  throughout. 
The  stage  was  a  series  of  sections  operated  by  hydraulic  rams. 
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Settings  could  be  made  in  a  large  space  under  the  stage,  rolled  onto 
these  "elevators"  and  raised  to  the  stage  level,  where  they  could  either 
stay  where  they  were  during  a  scene  or  be  rolled  to  another  position. 

The  customary  loft  or  flies  was  present  in  this  model  from  which  all 
leg  and  solid  drops  or  "Cloths"  as  they  are  called  in  England,  were  hung 
to  be  lowered  as  required  to  fit  the  scenes  of  the  piece. 

Revolving  stages  were  in  vogue  in  Europe  then,  the  same  as  the  one 
in  the  Ye  Liberty  Theatre  in  Oakland,  California,  in  which  the  flies  are 
stationary  but  the  main  central  portion  of  the  stage  turns,  allowing 
several  settings  to  be  made  at  one  time  and  almost  instantly  revolved 
into  full  view  of  the  audience. 

This  was  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  Harry  Bishop,  who  later  designed 
and  built  in  the  Bishop  Playhouse,  a  revolving  stage  over  which  the 
entire  gridiron  and  flies  revolved. 

The  Denham,  in  Denver,  Colorado,  is  an  example  of  an  old  European 
idea  where  several  sections  of  the  stage,  on  large  platforms,  can  be 
previously  "set"  and  rolled  on  and  ofif  the  entire  space  usually  occupied 
by  a  stage  setting,  requiring,  only  a  few  moments  to  make  a  complete 
change  of  scene  and  having  many  advantages  and  few  drawbacks. 

The  management  of  the  theatre  in  Wiesbaden,  the  Court,  had  their 
orchestra  arranged  to  be  raised  and  lowered  as  desired  on  a  hydraulic 
lift  similar  to  that  used  in  Tally's  Broadway  Theatre  in  Los'  Angeles,  and 
of  late  incorporated  in  many  recently  built  theatres. 

But  in  spite  of  these  few  adaptations  of  European  stages,  and  these 
only  in  part,  the  great  majority  of  American  theatres  have  been  merely 
copies — shells,  garishly  ornate  and  unnecessarily  inadequate. 

Robt.  Grau  in  his  "The  Stage  of  the  20th  Century,"  says :  "Europe 
has  learned  long  ago  that  theatre  and  stage  engineering  is  a  profession 
acquired  not  from  books  but  from  practice." 

America  does  not  understand  it  that  way  and  intrusts  its  theatre  de- 
signs to  architects,  who  build  theoretically,  not  practically.  By  the  latter 
I  mean  they  do  not  keep  up  to  date  as  to  requirements  or  opportunities, 
as  they  are  not  engaged  in  the  productions  of  plays. 
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Allen  Theatre,  Montreal 
Facade   and  Perfect    Floor   Lines, 
by  C.  Howard  Crane  of  Detroit 


Boxes  and  Organ  Arrangement 
State  Lake  Theatre 
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Lobby  and   Box    Office,    State   Lake   Theatre, 
Chicago 


Stage,   State   Lake  Theatre,   Chicago 

C.  W.  &  Geo.  L.  Rapp  and  G.  Albert  Lansburgh, 

Associate   Architects 


The  actors  themselves,  from  the  beginning,  have  always  made  the 
most  successful  playwrights.  Why  should  not  the  producers,  where  they 
have  made  ^a  serious  and  conscientious  study  of  this  special  subject,  be 
the  most  successful  theatre  builders? 

An  European  authority,  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  leading  English  archi- 
tect, says:  "Any  architect  approaching  the  subject  (theatre  planning) 
must  realize  this  work  demands  more  careful  blending  of  architecture, 
painting  and  sculpture,  with,  at  the  same  time,  the  satisfaction  of 
'INNUMERABLE  PRACTICAL  REQUIREMENTS  HOSTILE  TO 
HIS  BEST  EFFORTS  AT  PERFECTION  OF  DESIGN'."  The  capi- 
tals are  mine. 

It  is  this,  what  the  architect  thinks  is  against  his  making  the  most 
attractive  design,  that  sways  him  many  times  unconsciously  to  design 
what  he  thinks  is  more  beautiful  instead  of  what  is  most  practical. 

It  is  like  an  av\tomobile  builder  saying  he  could  design  a  more  at- 
tractive car  if  he  could  put  the  radiator  in  the  rear  or  the  steering  wheel 
in  the  steerage,  but  when  he  really  has  the  subject  under  control  he  finds 
that  obstreperous  points  blend  into  one  another,  or  of  necessity  must  be 
a  certain  way  and  he  works  out  a  system  adapted  to  fit  them. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this  blending  of  technical  requirements 
into  a  perfect  harmony  in  late  theatres,  notably  Keith's  Theatre  in  Syra- 
cuse, New  York;  The  Strand  in  New  York  City,  and  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent style,  in  Grauman's,  Los  Angeles,  or  even  in  a  less  degree  in  the 
Rialto  and  Capital  Theatres  in  New  York  City. 
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Balcony,   State  Lake  Theatre,   Chicago 

C.  W.  &  Geo.  L.   Rapp  and  G.  Albert  Lansburgh, 

Associate  Architects 


Children's  Playroom  and   Nursery 
State   Lake   Theatre,   Chicago 
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The  architect  must  be  complete  master  of  the  entire  subject  to  satis- 
factorily swing  the  whole  interior  into  a  peaceful,  flowing,  harmonious 
composition  without  sacrificing  a  single  detail  considered  necessary  to 
the  most  practical  operation  of  the  theatre  itself. 

While  this  degree  of  perfection  has  been  attained  in  certain  theatres 
throughout  the  country,  over  more  or  less  areas  in  the  buildings,  it  is 
very  seldom  that  this  is  true  of  the  entire  plant. 

The  Strand  Theatre  in  New  York  City  is  a  most  perfect  example  of 
harmonious  blending  of  curves,  uniting  or  rather  making,  the  ornamenta- 
tion fit  the  requirements  of  space  available.  But  this  applies  wholly  to 
the  "front  of  the  house" — the  auditorium,  promenade,  lobby,  etc. — and 
not  the  space  back  of  the  proscenium,  and  to  the  whole  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  a  motion  picture  theatre  exclusively.  This  house  is 
located  on  what  is  probably  the  most  valuable  footage  in  the  world — the 
corner  of  Seventh  avenue  and  42d  street,  at  the  foot  of  Longacre  Square, 
and  a  stone's  throw  from  Broadway.  Necessarily  every  inch  of  space  has 
to  count.  And  still  what  appears  to  be  a  commodious  foyer  and  prom- 
enade is  provided  for  in  a  big  transverse  elliptical  gallery,  with  rotunda 
above  supported  by  columns  and  reached  by  elaborate  stairways;  all  of 
this  is  in  what  would  ordinarily  be  waste  space. 

The  auditorium  is  laid  out  similarly  only  that  the  ellipse  is  lengthways 
of  the  room,  and  pairs  of  columns,  equidistant  along  the  side  walls,  on 
nearing  the  stage  end.  where  the  oval  curve  would  natvirally  begin,  com- 
plete the  effect  by  utilizing  the  space  at  the  apex  of  the  oval  between  the 
two  pairs  of  columns  with  the  entablature  for  the  proscenium  arch.  Back 
of  this  proscenium  frame  is  situated  the  picture  screen.  The  single  right 
and  left  spaces  remaining  between  the  pairs  of  columns  where  the  oval 
starts  at  the  side  walls,  and  between  that  and  the  columns  forming  the 
proscenium,  are  used  for  atmospheric  or  decorative  pictures  as  desired. 
The  orchestra  is  in  practically  the  same  position  it  occupied  in  the  old 
Greek  and  Roman  Theatres,  a  half-circle  in  front  of  the  stage.  It  is  in 
the  perfect  co-ordination  seemingly  of  every  line  in  the  interior  that  gives 
such  a  feeling  of  utter  satisfaction  with  the  arrangement  and  orna- 
mentation. 

The  California  theatres  in  both  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  the 
Newman  Theatre  in  Kansas  City  and  many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention,  where  the  efifect  of  the  whole  is  a  smooth,  harmonious  blending 
of  curves,  making  a  unity  of  both  practicability  and  beauty  in  design, 
applies  only  to  the  auditorium  side  of  the  proscenium. 

An  authority  says,  "But — and  this  must  never  be  forgotten — the 
architectural  rendering  of  the  auditorium,  and  above  all  the  ceiling,  must 
harmonize  with  the  proscenium." 

In  planning  a  theatre,  other  matters  besides  space  must  be  considered ; 
for  example,  the  question  of  upholstering,  furnishing,  particular  type 
of  performance  and  purpose  to  which  the  theatre  is  to  be  put — the  char- 
acter of  the  audiences — whether  they  are  noisy  or  quiet.  But  we  do  not 
need  to  go  to  the  extreme  in  certain  details  in  thi.s  country  that  has 
been  found  advisable  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  for  instance, 
the  requirements  mentioned  in  the  following  letter  received  a  short  time 
ago  by  "Variety,"  the  New  York  theatrical  weekly : 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Kinsila,  a  New  York  architect,  here  on  a  second  visit  and  en  route  to 
China,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "Japan  in  its  construction  of  picture  theatres  is  consider- 
ably behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  Although  the  attendance  at  its  poorly  constructed 
theatres  is  large  and  the  prices  demanded  for  admission  to  the  best  seats  are  high,  yet 
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people  pay  them.  So  far  there  has  been  no  appeal  made  for  the  patronage  of  the  better 
element."  This  Mr.  Kinsila  attributes  to  the  fault  of  the  management  m  failmg  to 
provide  the  essential  comforts  necessary  to  attract  such  patronage. 

To  build  an  enormous  theatre  in  Japan  that  would  seat  over  5,000  people,  as  does  the 
Capitol,  recently  built  in  New  York,  is  out  of  the  question,  because  the  theatres  of  a 
country  should  be  expressive  of  that  country. 

In  Japan  the  manner  of  showing  motion  pictures  is  dififerent  from  that  of  the  Western 
world.  There  the  audience  gathers  its  knowledge  of  the  play  from  the  declamation  of 
the  tale  by  the  professional  reader  engaged  for  the  task.  Managers  and  public  alike  in 
Japan  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  reader  for  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  play.  This  fact 
alone  limits  the  capacity  of  an  auditorium  to  one  within  the  sound. of  his  voice.  Acous- 
tics teach  that  the  human  voice  is  capable  of  projecting  distinguishable  words  without 
expansion  only  about  75  feet. 

Theatres  also  must  give  more  comforts  to  patrons.  When  they  enter,  Japanese  remove 
their  shoes.  The  base  of  the  stairways  should  be  cleared  of  footwear  and  the  sanie 
placed  in  a  recess  at  one  side.  The  presence  of  awaiting  footgear  might  cause  the  people 
in  time  of  excitement  to  stumble  and  fall  and  thereby  create  a  serious  obstacle  for  those 
following. 

New  builders  entering  the  field  with  their  first  or  even  subsequent 
theatres,  hardly  ever  reahze  all  of  the  objections  to  be  overcome  or  the 
many  advantages  that  theatres  in  other  parts  of  the  countries  have 
incorporated  as  well  as  an  expert,  who  has  made  all  of  these  innovations 
a  constant  study.  Or  know  nearly  as  much  as  a  producer  who  has 
worked  with  the  stage  mechanics  of  a  generation  or  two  ago  when  melo- 
drama was  in  its  prime,  or  even  earlier,  when  massive,  simulating  effects 
had  to  be  produced  mechanically  with  only  the  crude  materials  then  at 
hand.  Nowadays,  with  automobiles,  aeroplanes,  motion  pictures  aiid 
their  almost  unlimited  scope  for  showing  on  the  screen,  the  utmost  in 
melodramatic  realism,  there  has  not  been  the  necessity  for  these  effects; 
in  fact,  for  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  constant  striving  towards 
imaginative  theatre  settings,  the  actors  using  as  a  background  blank  walls 
or  draperies.  It  is  in  this  renaissance  of  dramatic  and  spectacular  produc- 
tions that  stages  are  called  upon  to  supply  atmospheric  prologues  to  pic- 
tures or  allegorically  depict  in  even  a  more  spectacular  manner,  than 
ever  before,  stage  productions  that  will  most  profitably  continue  to 
stimulate  interest  in  these  constantly  increasing  big  capacity  theatres. 

A  similar  decadence  to  what  has  existed  in  the  past  ten  years  before 
the  last  great  strides  in  spectacular  productions  occurred,  prior  to  1870, 
when,  as  one  writer  put  it  in  a  book  pubHshed  in  1878,  stating  that  stage 
reform  was  necessary,  "That  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
the  queer,  the  grotesque  and  the  non-natural  were  the  ideals  of  the 
decorative  artists,  and  the  transformations  were  spectral  forms,  flyitig 
dragons,  fairies,  will-o'-the-wisps  and  the  like,  were  their  best  stock  in 
trade." 

It  is  in  this  going  round  a  circle,  that  has  given  us,  for  the  past  few 
years,  these  queer  stage  settings,  for  which  there  has  been  no  reason, 
excepting  the  apparent  distortant  imaginings  of  some  so-called  artistic 
geniuses  and  their  imitators;  now  the  pendulum  is  swinging  back  to  the 
natural  and  rational  expression  in  stage  decoration  as  in  everything  else. 
It  was  due  to  this  somewhat  similar  enlightened  realization  among 
producers  about  fifty  years  ago  that  a  demand  was  felt  for  mechanism  and 
paraphernalia  for  more  closely  and  correctly  simulating  nature  that  led 
to  the  invention  and  installation  of  many  really  wonderful  innovations 
that  have  not  been  surpassed  as  far  as  mechanical  ingenuity  goes  and 
only  improved  upon  through  the  adaptation  of  electrical  appliances. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  in  connection  with  these  improvements  and 
nppurtenances,  we  have  of  late  really  deteriorated,  not  gone  back  because 
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it  was  considered  advantageous  artistically,  but  solely  because  the  ex- 
pense involved  was  considered  unnecessary. 

The  growing  popularity  and  promised  profits  of  the  theatre  set  up 
strong  competition  on  account  of  so  many  entering  the  field. 

And  as  a  theatre  building  encompassing  all  these  accessories  cost  con- 
siderably more  and  took  up  more  space  than  the  ordinary  playhouse,  the 
builders  have  omitted  them. 

It  is  fvirther  a  fact  that  the  houses  that  did  incorporate  more  or  less  of 
these  advantages  were  not  until  recently  among  the  financial  successes. 
As  for  example  the  Century  Theatre,  New  York,  the  New  York  Hippo- 
drome, the  Chicago  Auditorium  or  the  Oakland,  California,  Liberty 
Theatre.  The  old  Grand  Opera  House  in  San  Francisco,  operated  by 
Mr.  Walter  Morosco,  father  of  Mr.  Oliver  Morosco,  had  quite  an 
adequately  equipped  stage  and  was  ver}^  successful  a  generation  ago. 

But  it  seems  that  nowhere  now  are  any  such  stages  even  faintly  com- 
prehended by  theatre  builders.  This  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  not  by 
looking  only  at  the  results,  but  by  talks  with  both  the  representative  and 
lesser  architects  and  builders  throughout  the  country. 

Of  necessity  they,  the  architects,  are  a  great  many  times  deterred  from 
doing  even  what  they  would  like  to  do  in  the  way  of  introducing  admir- 
able details,  by  owners  or  managers,  who,  knowing  only  the  immediate 
causes  and  results,  "of  the  business,"  demand  theatres  planned  accord- 
ingly- 

The  architects  themselves  are  to  be  blamed  to  a  great  extent  for  this 
situation  on  account  of  the  feeling  of  "giving  the  man  who  pays  for  it 
what  he  wants,"  instead  of  trying  to  put  him  right  at  the  possible  expense 
of  losing  him  to  some  less  conscientious  practitioner. 

Many  times  the  architect,  on  becoming  disheartened,  proceeds  with 
the  plans  strictly  under  the  owner's  orders,  copying  this  bit  from  one 
theatre,  and  that  from  another,  usually  incorporating  all  the  existing 
errors  and  sometimes  originating  others,  which  in  turn  were  subsequently 
copied  by  some  other  imitators. 

When  an  expert  is  called  into  consultation  with  an  architect  and  to 
illustrate  a  point,  the  expert  explains  the  fallacy  of  some  certain  con- 
stantly recurring  error,  the  architect  will  confidently  state  that  he  would, 
under  no  circumstances,  ever  make  that  mistake;  still,  he  will  insist  on 
doing  something  else  equally  absurd,  saying  he  does  not  see  the  necessity 
of  doing  it  differently ;  in  spite  of  his  admitted  unfamiliarity  with  the 
subject. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  greater  amount  of  money  squandered  in 
perpetrating  impossible  auditoriums  and  stages,  than  in  any  other  building 
program.  A  little  investigation  as  intelligently  directed  as  in  other  types 
of  buildings,  would  unmistakably  save  owners  much  annoyance  and 
expense  and  would  result  in  a  much  better  standard  of  theatre  con- 
struction. 

* 

"Shine,  ^Mister?" 

speaking  of  things  in  general,  there  is  a  little  story  in  one  sentence  going 
the  rounds  that  will  bear  analysis  as  a  shrewd  comment  on  the  present  state 
of  the  nation : 

The  office  boy  sought  out  "the  chief,"  who  was  in  a  back  room  shining 
his  own  shoes — and  interrupted  that  operation  to  borrow  a  dime  to  buy  a 
shoe-shine  for  himself. — Concrete. 
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Competition  for  $3,000,000  Clubhouse 

LEADING  architects  of  the  country  will  be  asked  to  submit  competitive 
drawings  of  the  $3,000,000  clubhouse  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of 
America  is  to  build  in  New  York  in  memory  of  the  3,500  officers  who 
died  in  the  war.  The  memorial  will  be  a  national  one,  dedicated  to  the 
commissioned  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

Messrs.  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  Edwin  Rowland  Blashfield,  Henry  Bacon 
and  Benjamin  Morris,  with  Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  president  of  the 
club,  form  the  committee  appointed  to  select  the  design  for  the  building. 

Notable  contributions  have  been  made  to  American  art  and  architecture 
by  members  of  the  committee  on  design.  Mr.  Edwin  Howland  Blashfield 
decorated  the  great  central  dome  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  His  war 
posters  attracted  international  attention.  His  most  recent  important  work 
was  the  design  for  the  government's  certificate  of  honor  issued  for  every 
man  who  died  or  was  wounded  in  service  during  the  war. 

The  impressive  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Bacon.  He  formerly  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  & 
White.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Morris  was  the  architect  for  the  Junius  Spencer  Morgan 
Memorial  at  Hartford,  the  Westchester  County  Court  House  at  White 
Plains,  and  is  the  designer  of  the  new  Cunard  building  at  25  Broadway,  New 
York.    He  is  president  of  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects. 

Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson  is  known  throughout  the  world  as  an  illus- 
trator. He  has  a  wide  personal  acquaintance  among  artists  and  architects. 
"Life"  was  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Gibson  and  he  is  now  its  publisher. 

The  new  clubhouse  will  be  centrally  located  and  will  serve  not  only  as  a 
monument  to  the  men  who  died,  but  also  as  a  home  for  living  officers,  active 
or  retired,  in  the  army,  navy  or  state  militia.  Civilians  interested  in  nation's 
defence  are  also  eligible  for  associate  membership. 

The  committee  on  design  will  decide  the  rules  governing  the  competitive 
drawings  the  club  will  request  of  all  the  leading  architects.  Only  tentative 
plans  have  been  decided  on,  but  interesting  features  of  the  new  building  are 
included  in  these. 

The  memorial  feature  will  probably  take  the  form  of  a  central  court  or 
hall  with  bronze  paneled  walls  where  the  names  of  those  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  will  be  engraved. 

The  present  clubhouse  at  18  Gramercy  Park  has  long  been  unsuited 
for  entertaining  the  hundreds  of  officers  who  annually  come  to  New  York. 
During  the  war  members  found  it  very  inadequate.  Naval  officers  of  this 
and  the  other  allied  countries  were  entertained  at  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  but  Army  officers  in  New  York  during  those  trying  days  found  hotels 
overcrowded  and  themselves  without  a  home  to  which  the}^  could  go  for 
suitable  accommodations. 

In  the  new  clubhouse  there  will  be  at  least  400  bedrooms.  A  large  dor- 
mitory furnished  with  cots  will  also  be.-provided  for  use  on  special  occasions 
when  the  city  is  crowded  with  service  men. 

There  also  will  be  a  large  assembly  hall  and  small  roo;iis  for  meetings 
of  patriotic  societies.  Women  friends  of  members,  or  women  relatives  of 
the  deceased  men  will  find  a  dining  room  and  reception  room  for  their 
exclusive  use.  Other  features  to  be  found  in  a  modern  clubhouse  will  be 
included  in  the  plans. 
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Does  Architecture  Need  a  Salesman?* 

By  EMORY  STANFORD  HALL 

DOES  Architecture  need  a  salesman?  Yes,  architecture  needs  a  sales- 
man, and  it  is  the  duty  of  architects  to  provide  one.  Will  architects 
shirk  a  plain  duty  to  their  fellowman?  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  among  other  things, 
said,  "I  hope  I  am  not  saying  anything  too  hard,  but  practically  the  brain- 
working  professions  began  as  the  body  servants  of  the  rich,  and  they  have 
not  yet  sufficiently  realized  that  it  is  their  duty  to  have  developed  out  of 
that  to  become  the  servants  of  the  community ;  they  have  not  yet  managed 
to  make  their  service  available  for  the  whole  of  the  community  which  needs 
their  service."  Mr.  Webb's  clear,  succinct  statement  referring  to  the  begin- 
ning and  early  practice  of  the  professions  is  a  most  apt  statement  of  the 
case  as  it  applies  to  the  early  history  of  the  practice  of  architecture  ;  but  it  is 
likewise  true,  to  a  large  extent,  with  reference  to  present-day  practice. 
Architects  have  been  slow,  in  common  with  members  of  other  professions, 
to  come  to  a  full  understanding  of  their  duty  to  the  community.  This  sloth, 
in  the  fullest  appreciation  of  community  obligation,  while  operating  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  community,  has  also  tended  to  bring  this  and  the 
other  professions  into  disrepute.  No  single  class  of  society  can  long  disre- 
gard its  plain  duty  to  the  community  without  suffering  a  lack  of  that  public 
confidence  which  is  so  essential  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  service. 
Architects  had  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  a  considerable  clientele 
which  gave  them  a  certain  degree  of  material  prosperity ;  a  prosperity  which 
befuddled  their  reasoning  capacity  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  them  to 
come  to  believe  that  they  were  secure  in  their  aloofness  from  the  common 
need.  A  false  security  which  they  are  now  beginning  to  realize  through 
seeing  much  patronage  towards  which  they  had  assumed  proprietary  rights 
going  to  others.  How  have  architects  acquired  these  notions,  and  what  has 
brought  about  the  change,  can  best  be  studied  by  an  analysis  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  civilization  during  the  last  century. 

America  has  been  passing  through  a  more  or  less  chaotic  state.  Society 
has  not  been  well  balanced,  leveling  influences  have  not  been  fully  devel- 
oped. There  has  been  a  lack  of  perspective.  These  conditions  have  been 
fruitful  ground  for  the  development  of  dominant  individualism.  Enormous 
individual  fortunes  have  been  able  to  grow  in  a  night.  Many  have  suddenly 
found  themselves  possessed  of  great  wealth  without  the  culture  essential 
to  its  wise  use.  This  lack  of  culture,  on  the  part  of  the  principal  patrons  of 
the  professions  has  operated  against  wise  choice  in  the  selection  of  profes- 
sional assistance.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  class  which  has  acquired  large 
wealth  without  a  long,  meritorious  struggle  would  be  inclined  to  judge  their 
professional  advisers  by  the  same  standards  that  had  obtained  in  their  own 
advance.  Men  without  balancing  culture,  who  had  won  wealth  by  sharp 
tricks  or  by  chance,  found  no  difficulty  in  convincing  themselves  that  they 
were  made  of  some  superior  sort  of  clay.  It  was  so  easy,  why  any  one  with 
brains  could  be  rich,  see  what  I  have  done ;  and  the  converse,  any  one  that 
is  not  rich,  or  does  not  operate  on  a  large  scale,  must  be  lacking  in  mental 
capacity. 

In  face  of  these  conditions  the  so-called  professional  man  said,  "What  is 
the  use?"  "Bluff"  is  the  word.  In  the  presence  of  such  ignorance,  how 
could  the  architect  be  expected  to  obtain  recognition  of  real  merit  in  service. 

*  From   The   Architectural   Record. 
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It  was  sure  to  be  the  architect  who  could  show  the  largest  and  highest 
buildings ;  the  biggest  office  force ;  and  the  richest  clients  who  would  be 
preferred  with  such  a  clientele.  Technically  meritorious  performances  and 
equipment  did  not  enter  into  consideration.  The  rich  man  wanted  an  archi- 
tect as  smart  as  himself,  and  to  determine  this,  looked  to  his,  the  archi- 
tect's, seeming  material  prosperity,  not  to  his  technical  worth. 

Now,  of  course,  competent  architects  know  that  it  requires  less  dexterity 
in  practice  to  plan  skillfully  and  supervise  the  erection  of  a  stereotype  sky- 
scraper office  building  than  it  does  to  work  out  correctly  the  complicated 
and  much  involved  details  of  many  a  building  of  very  inferior  magnitude ; 
but  neither  the  rich  client  nor  the  public  understand  this,  and  for  that 
reason,  while  willing  to  pay  largely  for  small  service  on  a  big  project,  were 
unwilling  to  pay  even  a  living  fee  for  large  and  very  valuable  service  on 
small  projects. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  employing  public  has  tended  to  divorce 
the  architect  from  much  service  where  the  exercise  of  his  best  skill  would 
be  of  inestimable  public  value.  The  factory  and  the  housing  problem  de- 
mand the  finest  skill  of  the  most  diligent  and  perfectly  trained  architects ; 
but  since  the  simplest  work  pays  the  largest  profit,  and  complex  work  of 
small  magnitude  pays  little  or  no  profit,  the  latter  class  of  work  is  not 
sought  by  the  salesman  architect,  and  cannot  be  assumed  by  the  profes- 
sional architect,  without  serious  peril  to  his  economic  existence. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  profession  of  medicine,  the  physician  is 
able  to  make  his  rich  patients  pay  the  bills  of  the  poor,  and  he  is  able  to  live 
on  the  average.  In  architectural  practice  the  salesman  architect  secures  all 
of  the  highly  profitable  business,  and  leaves  the  professional  architect  the 
complex  and  difficult  middle  magnitude  work  where  there  can  be  only  a 
mere  living  fee  with  no  surplus  for  the  service  of  the  poor.  Therefore,  the 
poor  get  no  service,  for  the  salesman  architect  neither  has  the  disposition 
nor  the  ability  to  render  such  service,  and  the  professional  architect,  despite 
willingness,  because  of  economic  limitations,  is  unable  to  render  gratuitous 
service.  Now  the  principles  of  economics  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  no 
service,  no  matter  how  desirable,  can  be  rendered  to  the  public  without  the 
public  paying  a  living  remuneration  to  those  rendering  that  service,  and 
since  no  remuneration  for  any  sort  of  service  can  be  secured  from  a  demo- 
cratically governed  public,  except  that  public  is  first  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity and  value  of  that  service,  and  since  it  requires  the  medium  of  sales- 
manship to  convince  the  public,  then  would  it  not  seem  that  it  is  a  public 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  architects  to  employ  a  salesman  in  order  that  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  may  have  the  gospel  of  the  value  of  architectural 
service  preached  into  them. 

Looking  at  this  question  from  another  angle :  within  the  last  few  years 
material  changes  have  come  about  in  society  structure.  Socialistic  propa- 
ganda is  beginning  to  have  its  effect ;  the  world  war,  through  which  we  have 
just  passed,  was  but  an  echo  of  these  teachings.  We  say  we  have  fought  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  "Down  with  the  Kaiser,"  does  not 
mean  the  elimination  of  the  Prussian  royal  household  or  even  of  the  Prus- 
sian military  system — it  means,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  death  of  dom- 
inant individualism  and  the  pre-eminence  of  class  or  vocational  socialism, 
not  general  socialism. 

The  people  are  done  with  kings  either  of  property  or  nations,  and  have 
found  that  by  organizing  themselves,  so  as  to  have  control  of  an  essential 
commodity,  they  can  force  wealth  to  its  knees.  Projects  of  magnitude  will 
no  longer  depend  for  execution  upon  the  will  of  the  rich  ;  but  the  small  man, 
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by  joining  himself  with  others,  will  be  able  to  dictate  the  success  or  failure 
of  almost  any  project. 

From  a  strictly  selfish  standpoint,  therefore,  it  behooves  the  architect  to 
curry  favor  with  collective  small  folk.  Now  these  small  folk  are  too 
numerous  to  be  cultivated  in  the  same  fashion  as  was  so  effective  with  the 
rich  man.  Trained  in  the  school  of  adversity,  these  folk  have  learned  to 
judge  men  on  intrinsic  worth.  They  want  to  know  the  possibilities  of  per- 
formance. They  are  being  influenced  less  and  less,  as  the  years  go  by,  by 
the  flummery  of  social  prestige  and  the  glamour  of  tawdry  display.  What 
they  want  to  know  is  what  service  they  can  secure  that  will  be  of  greatest 
benefit  to  them. 

In  place  of  selecting  their  professional  adviser  through  personal  ac- 
quaintanceship, or  even  directly  at  all,  they  will  have  recourse  to  the  use  of 
some  system  of  collective  bargaining.  An  expert  corporate  purchasing 
agent  or  a  collective  buyer  will  be  the  medium  of  contract  for  service,  and 
service  will  be  rated  on  that  person's  idea  of  its  economic  value.  Under 
these  conditions  only  those  who  employ  the  services  of  the  skilled  salesman 
can  hope  to  present  adequately  the  value  of  professional  service. 

Since  no  architect,  who  can  show  the  highest  degree  of  technical  skill  in 
his  profession,  can  possibly  be  possessed  of  either  time  or  sufficient  skill  as 
a  salesman  to  present  adequately  his  case  to  the  expert  purchasing  agent 
representative  of  a  class  of  collective  bargainers,  it  becomes  plainly  evident 
that  the  architect  must,  eventually,  make  use  of  the  expert  salesman  if  they 
would  preserve  their  identity  as  a  class.  For  in  case  they  do  not  make  use 
of  such  salesman  service  to  convincingly  present  their  claims  for  considera- 
tion they  must  expect  the  function  which  they  now  perform  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  other  classes  less  fitted  for  that  service,  but  classes  which  are  now 
making  the  largest  use  of  expert  salesmanship,  particularly  the  great  con- 
tracting and  engineering  corporations,  which  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
aggregations  of  brain  workers  who  make  use  of  highly  perfected  and 
unusually  skilled  sales  organizations. 

With  longer  training  and  superior  attainment,  architects  need  not  fear 
the  competition  of  the  so-called  engineering  and  contracting  corporation, 
provided  they  are  willing  to  lay  aside  the  dignity  and  prejudice  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  necessity  of  generations  of  individual  patronage  on  the 
part  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  and  make  use  of  modern  sales  methods. 
There  should  be  no  confusion  in  understanding.  In  no  sense  is  it  advocated 
that  the  architect  himself  should  become  a  salesman.  Either  he  would  be  a 
very  poor  salesman  or  a  very  poor  architect ;  and  since  merit  in  commodity 
is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  best  skill  in  salesmanship,  the  architect 
must  devote  his  entire  energy  to  perfecting  his  technical  skill  in  order  that 
the  salesman  may  have  a  good  case  to  present. 

Professional  codes  proscribe  advertising  in  any  form  as  unethical  and 
prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  a  profession ;  yet  advertising  is  the  hand- 
maiden of  the  salesman,  for  commercial  experience  clearly  demonstrates 
that  honest  educational  advertising  is  an  essential  factor  in  salesmanship. 
Is  it  time,  then,  to  do  away  with  established  codes,  wipe  the  slate  clean,  and 
start  over  again?  Is  it  expedient  for  the  individual  architect  to  employ 
advertising  in  laudation  of  his  individual  attainment?  It  hardly  seems  so— 
there  were  well  founded  reasons  which  led  originally  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  code.    These  reasons  have  not  been  eliminated. 

All  professional  service  is  personal  service,  and  laudatory  reference  to 
it  by  the  producer  is  equivalent  to  personal  boasting,  often  rated  as  exago^er- 
ated  egoism,  and  a  practice  which  is  always  objectionable.     Since   it   is 
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difficult;  if  not  impossible,  to  escape  this  objectionable  feature  in  the  pres- 
entation of  the  merits  of  the  service  of  a  single  individual,  it  would  appear 
that  the  only  w^ay  open  to  the  accomplishment  of.  desired  results  is  for  the 
profession  to  present  its  merits  to  the  public  by  the  employment,  through  its 
professional  societies  and  associations,  of  salesmen  or  organizations  who 
will  present  the  merits  of  architecture  and  the  necessity  of  making  use  of 
the  assistance  of  expert  practitioners. 

This  method  of  procedure  will,  no  doubt,  necessitate  radical  changes  in 
architectural  practice.  Practice  will  need  to  be  brought  up  to  a  uniformly 
high  standard,  for  if  individual  merit  is  to  be  advocated  collectively,  then 
all  of  the  individuals  forming  the  collection  must  at  least  have  attained 
minimum  standards  of  qualification  for  service.  The  problem  of  adjusting 
to  new  conditions  is  necessarily  complex.  It  cannot  be  undertaken  hastily ; 
it  needs  serious  thought  and  constructive  criticism. 

Conceding  that  good  architecture  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all,  then 
the  public  must  be  made  to  know  what  is  for  their  own  good  and  by  con- 
tinuous reminding  not  allowed  to  forget.  Recent  events  serve  only  to  prove  that 
it  is  not  sufiicient  for  the  public  to  know  its  needs,  but  it  must  always  have 
those  needs  forced  to  its  observing  attention.  Witness  the  report  of  the 
Hughes'  Committee  on  Soldiers'  Benefit  Insurance,  a  large  percentage  of 
the  policies  lapsing,  not  because  of  lack  of  funds  to  pay  premiums,  nor  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  value  of  insurance,  but  because  the 
men  were  not  continuously  followed  up  and  impressed  with  their  duty,  as 
in  the  case  of  private  insurance  where  salesmen  are  paid  premiums  for 
keeping  policies  in  force. 

These  observations  force  the  conclusion  that  all  architects  should  be- 
come members  of  local  and  state  societies,  and  either  directly  or  through 
affiliation  with  local  societies,  members  and  supporters  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  this  society  should  be  provided  with  funds  and 
institute  a  nation-wide  educational  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
every  one  with  the  essential  value  of  architectural  service. 

Encouraging  Invention 

THE  Patent  Office  at  Washington  was  instituted,  presumably,  to  encour- 
age invention  as  well  as  to  protect  inventors.  According  to  Mr.  Aaron 
Hardy  Hulm,  in  the  Nation's  Business,  it  really  does  little  of  either, 
Mr.  Hulm  points  out  that  "the  patent  office  is  about  the  only  Government 
bureau  with  which  one  is  compelled  to  deal  through  an  expert  representa- 
tive." For  every  employee  of  the  Patent  Office  there  are  about  five  patent 
attorneys  whose  work  relates  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  work  of  the  office. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  an  inventor  to  deal  directly  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, comments  the  Valve  World.  He  has  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
attorney.  And  after  he  receives  his  patent,  he  often  has  to  fight  in  the 
courts  at  his  own  cost  to  protect  it.  The  system  is  antiquated,  expensive, 
inefficient  and  inadequate. 

It  would  seem  that  the  nation  most  prolific  in  inventions  would  oft'er  full 
encouragement  to  inventors,  make  it  easy  for  them  to  have  their  inventions 
officially  approved  and,  if  patentable,  provide  ready  means  of  protecting  the 
patent.  Mr.  Hulm  ofifers  suggestions  for  betterment,  that  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  We  cannot  imagine  any  suggestion  that  would  make  condi- 
tions much  worse  than  they  are  or  of  smaller  credit  to  our  national  ingenuitv 
and  progressiveness. 
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Estimating  the  Selling  Price  of  a  Suburban  Residence 

ANEW  YORK  architect  was  recently  called  upon  to  render  a  somewhat 
unusual  service  for  a  client  for  whom  he  had  designed  a  large  subur- 
ban residence  which  was  constructed  in  1913.  The  client  stated  that 
for  the  needs  of  his  present  family  the  house  was  too  large  and  felt  that  now 
was  an  advisable  time  to  sell  and  build  a  smaller  house  for  himself.  He  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss,  however,  to  determine  what  selling  price  to  put  on  the 
house,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  real  estate  agent  until 
he  had  set  a  definite  sales  price. 

In  considering  the  sale  of  the  average  building,  wdiether  an  investment 
building  or  a  small  home,  market  conditions  largely  govern  sales  value;  but 
in  the  case  of  a  suburban  residence  the  sale  price  is  largely  governed  by  a 
personal  element  represented  by  the  buyer's  opinion,  and  in  today's  market 
it  is  apparent  that  as  a  rule  two  large  suburban  houses  containing  approx- 
imately the  same  cubic  footage  and  with  apparently  equal  land  value  will 
vary  over  20  per  cent  in  selling  price.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  individual 
demand  and  to  general  conditions  of  the  community.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  owner's  decision  rather  than  market  value  must  largely  govern 
the  price. 

The  method  used  by  the  architect  in  determining  a  fair  selling  price  for 
this  house  is  interesting  and  may  prove  of  value  to  others  who  must  face  the 
same  problem  from  time  to  time,  or  who  through  sound  business  judgment 
may  encourage  the  sale  of  houses  built  some  years  ago  for  clients.  In  this 
case  the  selling  price  was  estimated  as  follows : 

To  the  cost  of  the  land  was  added  the  cost  of  improvements.  The  com- 
plete cost  of  the  house  and  outbuildings  was  then  computed  from  the  archi- 
tect's files,  and  to  this  total  was  added  one-half  of  the  increase  in  replace- 
ment value  of  the  house.  It  was  felt  that  this  addition  represented  a  saving 
to  the  buyer  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  building  a  new  house,  and  also  pro- 
vided for  any  depreciation  in  the  building.  To  the  total  thus  gained  a 
reducible  margin  of  10  per  cent  was  added,  as  in  the  average  case  of  the 
sale  of  a  house  of  this  type  the  quoted  selling  price  is  not  fixed,  but  is  open 
to  offer  on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  The  tabulation  of  this  individual  cost 
estimate  is  as  follows : 

Cost  of  land  (thirty  acres)    $12,000 

Improvements,  including  roads,  landscape,  planting,  etc 14,000 

Cost  of  house  and  outbuildings   ••  •  •  •      90,000 

One-half  increase  in  replacement  value   (estimating   100  per  cent  increase   in 
building  cost)    45,000 

$161,000 
10  per  cent  reducible  margin 16,100 

Selling  price  of  house   $177,100 

The  determination  on  a  definite  selling  price  places  the  broker  in  a  much 
better  position  to  make  a  sale  than  a  general  commission  to  get  an  offer, 
which  is  quite  an  ordinary  proceeding  on  the  part  of  an  OAvner  of  this  class 
of  property.  The  estate  in  question  was  not  mortgaged,  and  the  owner 
stated  his  willingness  to  leave  a  mortgage  of  $100,000  at  5  per  cent  if  this 
proved  an  inducement  to  the  purchaser.  In  this  manner  there  was  pre- 
sented a  clean-cut  selling  proposition  fair  to  all  parties  to  the  transaction. — 
Exchange. 
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Expansion  Joints  in  Large  Concrete  Buildings 

SOME  interesting  information  on  the  above  subject  is  given  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Maker  of  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Company  in  the  September  Suc- 
cessful Methods,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows : 

Some  engineers  advise  that  expansion  joints  should  be  provided  every 
100  feet  to  take  care  of  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  structures  built  of 
concrete.  However,  there  can  be  found  in  nearly  every  city  of  magnitude 
concrete  structures  300  feet  long  constructed  without  expansion  joints 
which  have  successfully  withstood  the  changes  due  to  variations  in  tem- 
perature and  humidity.  These  structures  indicate  that  if  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  the  method  of  reinforcement  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome  within 
wider  limits  than  100  feet. 

Examples  can  be  found  of  structures  400  feet  long  that  have  shown  no 
severe  cracks  after  having  passed  through  the  intense  heat  of  two  summers 
and  the  severe  cold  of  winter. 

In  general,  however,  for  buildings  over  three  stories  high  and  over  300 
feet  long,  expansion  joints  should  be  provided.  These  joints  should  com- 
pletely separate  the  buildings  one  from  the  other  so  that  the  different  units 
will  be  free  to  move  independently  and  of  their  own  accord.  ■  This  should 
preferably  be  done  by  means  of  double  columns  and  double  beams.  The 
columns  may  rest  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  movement  would  be  prac- 
tically negligible  below  the  ground. 

The  adjacent  column  and  beam  should  be  cast  after  the  forms  for  the 
first  have  been  removed.  In  order  to  prevent  the  weather  from  coming 
through  the  space  between  the  outside  wall  columns  and  the  roof  beams, 
metal  diaphragm  should  be  provided  of  either  sheet  lead  or  copper.  This 
should  be  bent  in  the  form  of  a  "V"  so  as  to  allow  it  to  expand  as  the  two 
different  units  of  the  building  move.  The  joints  at  the  floor  level  should  be 
protected  by  angle  guards  which  prohibit  the  edge  of  the  concrete  from 
being  broken.  Sliding  plates  should  be  provided  to  prevent  the  dirt  from 
sifting  through  to  the  floor  below. 

Another  method  of  accomplishing  this  same  result  in  providing  a  suc- 
cessful weather  stop  for  the  columns  is  to  cast  two  grooves  in  the  first  sec- 
tion approximately  3  inches  by  3  inches  and  coating  with  paint  or  pitch. 
In  building  the  next  section  a  tongue  is  formed  by  the  concrete  entering 
the  grooves  previously  left. 

Glass  Bath  in  New  "Luxury"  House 

IN  house  fixtures  in  London  a  novelty  is  the  glass  bath.     It  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Paul  Poiret,  the  dress  designer,  who  is  going  in  also  for 
household  decoration  in  order  that  his  gowns  might  have  worthy  settings. 
Despite  many  other  attempts  at  the  aesthetic  bathtub,   none  have  come 
up  to  Poiret's  for  beauty  as  well  as  utility. 

Many  folks  seeking  domestic  luxury  in  their  ablutions,  have  pounced  on 
the  idea  of  a  marble  bathtub,  only  to  return  a  verdict  that  it  was  "cold  and  un- 
comfortable." Some  plutocrats  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  use  a  gold  or  silver 
bath,  but  these  have  been  pronounced  bad  form,  and  certainly  thev  haven't 
been  approved  very  extensively  by  the  "best  people." 

Poiret  would  seem  to  have  solved  a  problem  which  has  baffled  many,  for 
his  bath  is  of  translucent  green,  and  the  walls  of  its  shrine  decorated' with 
fishes.    A  shell  acts  as  light  diffuser  and  there  is  a  sea-foam  frieze. 

This  glass  bath  is  to  be  the  finishing  touch  to  what  is  already  described 
as  the  "most  colorful  house  in  London." 
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Wage  Scale  —  San  Francisco,  August  1,  1920 


Journey- 
men    Helpers 

Asbestos  workers  $     8.d0 

Bricklayers   10-00  $7.50 

Carpenters   9.00     8.00 

Cement  finishers   9.00     8.00 

Concrete  workers 7.50 

Electrical  workers  No.  6 9.00 

Electrical  fix.  hangers 8.00 

Elevator  constrs 8.50     6.00 

Engineers,  stationary   8.00 

Engineers,  hoist.  &  port 9.00 

Glass  workers 8.50 

Housemovers  and  derrickmen.  .  .  8.00 

Housesmiths,  arch,  iron 7.00     4.75 

Housesmiths,  erect,  steel  S.  &  D. .  7.00 

Housesmiths,  reinf.  con 8.50 

Iron  wkrs.,  bridge  &  struct 9.00 

Laborers   (common)    6.50 

Lathers 9.00 

Marble  set.'  &  Carv.  No.  375 ...  .  8.00     6.00 

Cutters  No.  25 7.50 

Bed  rubbers  No.  9 7.00 

Pol.  &  fin.  No.  9 6.50 

Millmen,  P.  M.  dept 7.50 

Millmen,  S.  &  D.  dept 6.50 

Millwrights 9.00 

Model  makers 9.00 

Casters    8.00 

Modelers  &  sculptors 8.50 

Mosaic  and  terrazo  wkrs 8.50     6.50 

Painters    8.50 

Var.  &pol.  (shop) 7.50 

Var.  &  pol.  (out.) 8.50 

Pile  drvs.  &  whrf .  bldrs 9.00 

Plasterers    10.00     8.50 

Plumbers    10.00 

Roofers   9.00 

Sign  painters 10.00     8.00 

Sprinkler  fitters 10.00 

Steam  fitters 10.00     4.50 

Metal  sheet  workers 10.00 

Stair  builders 9.00 

Steam  shovel  eng.,  per  mo 240.00 

Steam  shovel  cranemen,  per  mo. .  200.00 

Steam  shovel  firemen,  per  mo..  .  .  165.00 

Stone  cutters,  soft,  No.  25 8.00 

Stone  cutters,  granite 8.00 

Stone  setters,  soft 9.00 

Stone  setters,  granite 8.50 

Stone  handlers  &  hse.  mvrs 8.00 

Tile  setters 9.00     6.00 

Wood  carvers   8.00 


Over- 
time 

Days  per  week 

V/z  Holidays  double  time 

•7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Foremen  $9.50 

2 

9 

6-day  week 

1/. 

6-day  week 

1^2 

2 

2 

7 

2 

2 

Ala.  Co.  rate  $1.00  higher 

2 

2 

6-day  week 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6-day  week 

2 

6-day  week 

2 

2 

2 

IV2 

Sun.  &  Hoi.  double  time 

W2 

Sun.  &  Hoi.  double  time 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5-day  week 

2 

2 

Foremen  add  $1.00 

2 

? 

9 

2 

2 

6-day  week 

6-day  week 

6-dav  week 

^'A 

\  Holidays  double  time 
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The  Specification  Writer  and  the  Manufacturers' 

Literature 

By  LOUIS  R.  HOLSKE  in  Pencil  Points 
PART  II. 

TO  provide  a  basis  for  the  systematic  discussion  of  the  question,  "In  what 
form  would  the  specification  writers  in  architects'  offices  prefer  to  have 
on  file  data  from  manufacturers  regarding  materials  and  equipment?" 
an  attempt  will  be  made  in  succeeding  issues  to  indicate  the  information 
specification  writers  need  regarding  each  class  of  building  material  and 
equipment. 

In  your  last  issue,  the  general  requirements  that  apply  to  all  catalogue 
information  for  the  use  of  the  specification  writer,  were  outlined.  Such 
matters  as  the  form  of  the  catalogues  or  other  literature  most  suitable  for 
filing,  the  character  of  the  data,  etc.,  were  gone  into. 

Now,  the  various  classes  of  building  materials  and  equipment  will  be 
taken  up  one  after  another  in  succeeding  issues.  So  far  as  possible,  this 
will  be  done  in  the  order  in  which  the  materials  appear  in  the  building  dur- 
ing the  process  of  construction,  the  classification  being  made  on  this  basis 
to  embrace  all  types  of  buildings. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  make  as  clear  a  statement  as  possible  of  what 
the  architect  and  the  specification  writer  need,  what  information  the  manu- 
facturer can  give  that  will  be  of  assistance.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  doing 
this  we  may  overlook  some  articles  or  classes  of  materials  which  should  be 
mentioned  and  it  is  hoped  that  much  valuable  matter  will  be  added  to  that 
which  will  be  brought  out  in  these  pages  in  relation  to  the  data  needed  on 
each  class  of  materials.  In  fact,  it  is  the  writer's  main  purpose  to  bring  out 
the  thoughts  and  the  experiences  of  others,  to  bring  the  architects,  specifica- 
tion writers  and  manufacturers  together  in  a  discussion  of  this  question  as 
it  relates  to  each  class  of  materials  or  equipment  in  order  that  a  fund  of 
information  and  ideas  may  be  contributed,  from  which  helpful  conclusions 
may  be  drawn. 

^  In  the  first  group  to  be  discussed  will  be  masonry  work  and  foundations, 
brick  work,  water-proofing  and  fire-proofing,  structural  steel  and  miscel- 
laneous metal  work  and  building  stones. 

The  next  group  considered  will  take  in  hollow  steel,  including  trim, 
furniture,  medicine  closets,  etc.,  hollow  metal  windows  and  the  hardware 
suitable  for  use  with  hollow  metal  work.  Associated  with  the  latter  group 
will  be  the  metal  covered  work.  Roofing,  including  all  materials  in  general 
use,  will  next  be  taken  up  for  discussion.  Inside  work,  marbles,  tiling,  mill 
work,  rough  and  finished,  carpentry  and  painting  will  be  included  in  an- 
other great  class.  Heating  and  plumbing  will  be  taken  up  in  a  separate 
class. 

While  the  writer  will  endeavor  to  cover  these  various  classes  with  as 
much  thoroughness  as  possible,  he  will  depend  upon  the  responses  from 
others  to  supply  the  most  helpful  matter  needed  to  make  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  real  value. 

Some  manufacturers  have  already  done  much  toward  putting  the  data 
relating  to  their  products  into  convenient  form  for  the  use  of  the  specifica- 
tion writer  and  have  made  a  serious  efifort  to  supply  the  kind  of  data  needed. 
The  results  of  these  efi^orts  afford  suggestions  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  any  discussion  having  for  its  purpose  the  improvement  of  the 
manufacturers'  literature  in  general  from  the  standpoint  of  the  specification 
writer.  With  these  exceptions  the  need  for  improvement  is  great.  If  the 
needs  of  the  specification  writer  can  be  made  clear  the  manufacturer  will 
benefit  as  well  as  everyone  else. 
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The  Lack  of  Houses* 

By  ARTHUR  GLEASON 

II.— REMEDIES 
(Concluded  from  the  September  issue  of  The  Architect  and  Engineer,  page  98.) 

IT  is  to  meet  such  a  need  that  the  English  Garden  City  idea  was  projected.    The 
Garden  City  is  a  self-contained  community  with  its  own  industries,   land 
owned  in  common,  density  of  population  limited,  and  the  community  sur- 
rounded by  a  belt  of  agricultural  land. 

Building  Material. — Building  materials  (in  all  grades  of  building)  have  ad- 
vanced to  136  per  cent  above  pre-war  levels.  This  is  connected  with  the 
forestry  situation  and  the  tariff."  There  is  a  scarcity  of  lumber,  monopoly 
prices  upon  it,  and  a  protective  duty  (in  spite  of  downward  revisions)  on 
importations.  There  are  tariff  restrictions  on  such  building  material  as  hollow 
tile.  The  sabotage  of  labor  affects  the  price  of  every  item.  The  sabotage  of 
business  men  is  equally  in  evidence.  If  the  situation  were  to  grow  acute  enough, 
with  angry,  dispossessed  tenants,  unhealthy  slum-dwellers,  and  factories  idle 
because  of  no  housing  for  workers,  then  there  would  perforce  arise  public 
control  of  building  materials,  exactly  as  the  British  Government  controlled  food 
during  the  war  and  now  controls  building  material.  But  any  such  drastic  action 
here  is  improbable  in  the  immediate  future. 

Copartnership  Tenancy  Societies.  —  Group  ownership  of  large  areas  of 
land  and  of  houses  is  one  important  solution.  Copartnership  tenancy  socie- 
ties enable  the  members  to  become  part  owners  of  the  community  by  invest- 
ing in  the  company  stock.  The  member  lives  in  a  house,  whose  rent  is  based 
on  expense  for  use,  instead  of  on  land-and-house-scarcity,  manipulated  by 
private  enterprise  for  profits.  The  unearned  increment  of  land  value  is  used 
for  decreasing  rents  and  bettering  the  public  services  of  the  community. 
The  member  is  in  possession  of  his  home  for  as  long  a  time  as  he  holds  his 
investment  in  the  company  stock.  In  Britain  there  are  eighty  co-operative 
tenancy  societies  of  the  limited-dividend,  non-commercial  type.  Some  of 
them  are* creating  garden  suburbs.  One  British  company  of  copartnership 
tenants  in  nine  years  increased  its  assets  from  $250,000  to  $30,000,000. 

Home  Ownership. — The  results  of  private  enterprise  in  building  have  been 
to  destroy  individual  ownership  of  and  property  in  homes.  The  1920  census 
will  probably  show  that  almost  60  per  cent  of  our  people  are  tenants.  Mr. 
Miller  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Company  says  "Legislation  promoting  wider 
ownership  of  property  can  alone  call  forth  the  energy  necessary  for  the 
maximum  of  production."  He  advocates  the  solution  of  the  urban  housing 
problem  by  placing  long-term  banking  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  would- 
be  home  owner.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  called  on  Congress 
for  "a  plan  by  which  the  Government  may  build  model  homes  for  workers, 
and  to  establish  a  system  of  credits  by  which  workers  may  build  their  own 
homes." 

Architects.  —  Manual  laborers  and  business  men  cannot  give  standards. 
The  architect  must  again  be  master  of  the  job  as  he  used  to  be  in  the  era 
of  noble  building.  Professor  Alfred  Zimmern  once  said  to  me:  "Only  the 
artists  can  give  our  industrial  workers  a  standard.  Masons  and  bricklayers 
are  no  more  qualified  to  design  a  house  than  navvies  are  to  decide  on  how  a 
bridge  is  to  be  built.     The  bridge  will  tumble  and  the  house  will  be  ugly." 

Modern  business  enterprise  directs  industry  through  the  machine,  and 
controls  production  through  the  profit  making  system.  The  architect  is  the 
hired  servant  of  the  business  man.     "Suppose,"  says  the  Journal  of  the 

•  Reprinted  from  The  Nation,  April  17  and  April  24,  1920,  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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American  Institute  of  Architects,  "that  the  way  out  does  lie  in  the  guild 
principle,  under  which  architect  and  workman  combine  to  control  the  in- 
dustry rightfully  theirs.  It  would  mean  emancipation  for  architecture,  and 
why  should  we'fear  to  be  emancipated?" 

Labor.  —  The  workers  have  withdrawn  their  efficiency.  This  passive 
strike  against  the  business  system  of  machine  industry  for  profits  began 
early  in  this  century  in  England.  More  recently  it  spread  through  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  less  consciously  directed.  Even  before  the  war  in 
Britain,  the  building  trades  were  in  wreckage.  The  necessary  incentive  of 
profits  for  business  men  did  not,  unfortunately,  furnish  an  incentive  for 
the  600,000  workers.  It  increasingly  had  the  opposite  effect  of  making  the 
workers,  who  watched  its  operations  in  price-fixing  and  restriction  of  out- 
put, imitate  the  methods.  They,  too,  turned  to  sabotage.  They  made  profits 
in  house  building  impossible.  Since  the  war,  in  both  Great  Britain  and 
America,  the  workers  have  gone  to  repair  work  and  to  the  construction  of 
industrial  and  commercial  premises.  Industrial  inflation  can  stand  con- 
siderable sabotage  and  still  pay  profits.    But  house  building  cannot. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Manchester  building  trade  operatives  made 
an  offer  to  the  City  Council  to  build  the  houses  needed  at  a  lower  price  than 
that  of  speculative  builders.  They  offered  their  labor  power  in  place  of 
tangible  securities  as  a  basis  of  credit.  They  asked  the  authorities  for  the 
necessary  raw  materials  and  money  for  wages  and  overhead.  Building 
material' is  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The  workers 
pledged  themselves  to  find  architects,  directors,  and  other  technical  men. 

There  are  two  important  matters  in  this  proposal.  One  is  the  new  con- 
ception of  group  credit  based  upon  the  power  to  produce,  in  contrast"  to 
bank  credit  based  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  gold.  The  position  of  the 
administrator,  technician,  architect,  and  surveyor,  is  the  other  matter  of 
moment.  Unless  adequate  representation  and  freedom  are  given  to  the 
non-manual  functions,  the  guild  will  prove  as  sterile  as  business  enterprise. 
Private  building  of  homes  has  failed.  The  State  has  not  succeeded.  Now 
comes  labor  with  an  interesting  proposal.  Its  success  will  depend  on  the 
recognition  it  gives  the  architect. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  concerned  itself  with  supplying  an  incentive 
to  keep  the  business  man  at  work.  The  problem  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
is  to  find  those  sources  of  motive  which  will  draw  out  the  productive  power 
of  the  manual  worker  and  the  technical  man.  When  the  architect  and  the 
workman  are  enlisted,  houses  will  be  built.  The  credit-power  of  the  com- 
munity, based  on  productive  capacity,  will  back  their  co-operative  effort. 
Profits  are  not  indispensable.     But  houses  are. 


Portland,  Oregon,  Competition 

A  competition  is  being  held  at  Portland,  Oregon,  for  the  proposed  $1,000,000 
Cathedral  for  the  Oregon  Consistory  No.  1.     . 

Mr.  Wm.  Gray  Purcell,  architect,  812  Spalding  building.  Portland,  has  been 
appointed  architectural  advisor  and  has  charge  of  the  details  in  preparing  the 
program. 

The  architects  who  have  been  selected  to  enter  the  competition  are :  Messrs. 
Richard  Martin,  Jr.,  E.  M.  Lazarus,  Edward  A.  Miller,  A.  N.  Haley,  W.  C. 
Knigton,  Morris  Whitehouse,  Albert  Sutton  and  H.  A.  Whitney,  the  last  two 
mentioned  being  partners,  practicing  vmder  the  firm  name  of  Sutton  &  Whitney. 
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All   sunlight   is   cut    off   from   the   narrow    streets    on   which    New    York    skyscrapers    stand;    and    the 
shadows  tall  buildings  throw  on  each  other  add  to  the  gloom. 


Cutting  Steps  in  the  Skyscraper 

By  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK,  Consulting  Architect* 

SHALL  we  go  on  building  skyscrapers  ?  Sweden  prohibits  anything  that 
looks  like  a  skyscraper.  London  may  allow  two  stories  more  than  is  now 
legal  height,  but  even  that  is  doubtful.  Paris  will  not  have  any.  It  is  in 
this  country,  where  every  town  of  ten  thousand  persons  must  have  a  twelve- 
storied  building  or  be  entirely  out  of  the  running,  that  there  is  the  liveliest  inter- 
est in  the  skyscraper  problem. 

New  York  insists  upon  skyscrapers ;  Chicago  is  not  so  sure  but  that  they  are 
unhygienic,  light  obscuring,  unsightly  and  somewhat  unnecessary.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  now  building  three  15-story  structures  and  announcement  is  made  that 
January  1st  the.  Standard  Oil  Company  will  erect  a  26-story  office  building,  the 
tank  roof  of  which  will  tower  85  feet  above  the  Hobart  building,  at  present  re- 
puted to  be  the  tallest  structure  in  San  Francisco. 

But  everyone  concedes  that  in  congested  cities  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
build  upwards  since  but  little  lateral  expansion  is  possible. 

Many  cities  have  established  two  hundred  feet  as  the  maximum  height  of 
buildings.  There  is  even  a  tendency  to  reduce  that.  It  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  the  ultra-tall  building  is  not  necessary,  is  not  profitable,  is  a  detriment 
to  the  artistic  appearance  of  a  city,  and  has  no  reason  for  existence  at  this  late 
day  except  as  an  advertising  medium. 

New  York  has  made  a  concession  to  good  sense  in  recently  adopting  the 
scheme  of  the  "stepped-back"  building  I  first  advocated  years  ago,  but  could 

*  Revised  by  the  author  for  this  magazine  from  a  contribution  by  him  to  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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induce  no  city  to  adopt  at  the  time.  The  plan  permits  the  erection  of  a  building 
up  to  a  certain  height  on  the  street  line.  To  go  higher  the  owner  must  step 
back  the  front  of  his  building  in  order  to  allow  a  greater  width  of  "street  in  the 
air."  Successive  "set-backs''  until  the  roof  is  attained  would  insure  the  ad- 
mission of  air  and  sunshine  to  the  constantly  shadowed  streets  below. 

Some  skyscrapers,  for  example,  cast  a  shadow  covering  nearly  eight  acres. 
The  Adams  Express  building,  New  York,  which  is  424  feet  high,  casts  a  shadow 
875  feet  in  length;  the  Equitable  building,  which  is  493  feet  high,  one  1,018  feet 
in  length  ;  the  Singer  Tower,  which  is  540  feet  high,  one  1,127  feet  in  length,  and 
the  Woolworth  Tower,  which  is  791  feet  high,  one  1,635  feet  in  length. 

Some  skyscrapers  cast  shadows  from  a  sixth  to  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length  on 
surrounding  property.  Thus  the  Equitable  building's  shadow  at  noon  on  De- 
cember 21,  is  about  one-fifth  of  a  mile  in  length ;  it  completely  envelops  an  area 
of  7.59  acres.    Yet  the  ground  area  of  the  Equitable  building  is  only  1.14  acres. 

The  shadow  cuts  off  all  sunshine  from  the  Broadway  facade  of  the  United 
States  Realty  building,  which  is  21  stories  high.  The  New  York  Title  &  Mort- 
gage Company  building,  14  stories  high,  and  the  Washington  Life  Insurance 
building,  19  stories  high,  are  both  completely  shaded.  The  south  side  of  the 
Singer  Tower  is  shaded  to  a  height  of  27  stories.  The  nearest  part  of  the  City 
Investing  building,  400  feet  away,  is  in  shadow  for  24  of  its  26  stories.  Even 
part  of  the  New  York  Telephone  building,  north  of  Cortlandt  street  is  shadowed 
by  the  Equitable  building. 

Cedar  street,  the  street  immediately  north  of  the  Equitable  building,  has  an 
average  width  of  34  feet  between  Broadway  and  Nassau  street.  The  height  of 
the  Equitable  building  is  14^  times  the  width  of  this  street.  On  a  north  and 
south  street  of  this  width  in  New  York,  uniformly  improved  on  both  sides  with 
buildings  having  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  Equitable  building,  only  9.31  per 
cent  of  the  windows  would  receive  any  direct  sunshine  at  noon  on  the  shortest 
day  in  the  year. 

On  the  north  and  south  streets  only  the  windows  nearest  the  top  for  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  1.35  times  the  width  of  the  street  would  receive  direct  sunshine  at 
noon  on  December  21  at  New  York  (40  degrees  north  latitude).  The  windows 
in  the  first  34  stories  nearest  the  ground  would  receive  absolutely  no  direct  sun- 
light. Direct  sunlight  would  only  enter  these  windows  in  the  four  stories 
nearest  the  top.  Not  a  single  window  within  447  feet  of  the  street  level  would 
receive  a  ray  of  direct  sunshine. 

The  Equitable  building  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case.  But  even  in  much 
lower  buildings  a  considerable  number  receive  absolutely  no  direct  sunshine  at 
the  winter  solstice.  Up  to  a  height  equal  to  1.35  times  the  width  of  such  a' 
street  all  the  windows  receive  some  sunshine.  If  the  street,  however,  is  im- 
proved with  buildings  one  and  one-half  times  the  street  width  in  height,  only  90 
per  cent  of  the  windows  obtain  direct  sunshine. 

The  editor  of  The  Architect  and  Engineer  has  asked  me  how  high  I  would 
dare  to  construct  a  building  with  the  material  and  skill  available  today.  The 
progression  is  interesting.  People  will  walk  up  to  a  third  story,  therefore  that  is 
the  limit  of  unelevatored  buildings.  When  once  you  have  to  install  an  elevator 
in  a  four-story  structure,  very  little  additional  cost  is  involved  in  building  seven 
stories.  Build  more  than  eight  stories,  and  you  may  as  well  plan  for  ten ;  if  for 
ten,  then  for  fifteen,  etc.  Above  twenty  you  find  yourself  in  an  entirely  new 
order  of  construction,  and  wind  pressure.  Thirty  and  forty-story  buildings  are 
wasteful.    Structures  over  forty  stories  in  height  belong  to  the  class  of  freaks. 

If  I  could  locate  a  building  in  the  wilderness,  upon  rock  at  lease  seventy-five 
feet  thick  in  a  region  where  there  had  never  been  an  earthquake,  and  if  I  could 
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THE  "STEPPED-BACK"   SKYSCRAPER  AND  THE  THIRTY- 
STORY   SIDEWALK 


To  the  left  is  a  diagram  illustrating  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  proposed 
"stepped-back"  skyscraper  construction  to  reduce  shadows.  Down  at  the 
bottom  is  the  existing  street,  A.  The  first  level,  B,  is  established  where 
all  buildings  that  are  to  be  higher  niust  be  receded.  The  dotted  line  F, 
prolonged  from  the  center  of  the  street  to  B  upwards,  establishes  the 
levels  C,  D,  etc.,  at  which  the  buildings  must  again  be  receded  to  permit 
the  desired  amount  of  sunlight  and  air  to  reach  the  street  and  the 
opposite  buildings.  A  building  may  be  roofed  at  an  intermediate 
point,   E. 

In  the  picture  above  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  scheme  is  visualized  on  the 
left-hand  side.  The  right-hand  side  of  the  picture  shows  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  present  type  of  sheer  skyscraper  construcion,  some  of  which 
cover  nearly  eight  acres.  It  is  doubtful  if  municipalities  will  permit  real 
estate  owners  to  build  structures  taller  than  tiioso  that  now  shut  out 
light  and  air  from  the  streets  below. 
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disregard  the  matter  of  elevators  or  of  rooms  encumbered  with  wind  bracing  I 
am  quite  sure  that  a  structure  4,000  feet  high  could  be  built  on  a  base  400  feet 
square. 

We  don't  know  how  steel  or  wind  behaves  at  that  height,  but  we  can  fairly 
calculate  from  what  we  do  know  about  lower  structures. 

It  is  strange,  that  although  the  tallest  buildings  are  in  New  York,  the  tall 
structure  did  not  originate  there  but  is  a  product  of  the  West.  Undoubtedly  the 
skyscraper  was  thought  of,  perhaps  discussed,  prior  to  the  first  publication  of 
the  idea  in  the  West,  but  the  fact  remains  that  nothing  was  written  about  it  until 
1884. 

In  1889  Architect  Janney  of  Chicago  designed  and  built  the  first  actual  steel 
framed  so-called  "skyscraper"  wherein  the  outer  walls  were  but  curtain  walls 
supported  on  steel  work  at  each  story.  New  York  then  took  hold  and  now  the 
highest  structures  in  the  world  are  there. 

Strange  to  relate,  however,  and  somewhat  of  a  vindication  of  the  reasoning 
of  the  kind  of  '83,  buildings  much  over  twenty-five  stories  are  more  valuable  as 
advertising  media  than  as  building  investments.  The  structures  of  twenty-five 
stories  or  so,  reasonably  located,  all  pay  well,  while  the  huge,  overgrown  fellows 
produce  a  rather  unattractive  return.  An  occasional  skyscraper  may  act  as  a 
tower  in  the  landscape,  but  objection  has  developed — and  rightly — to  their 
multiplication. 

*  * 

Wooden  Doors  Dating  Back  to  Middle  Ages 

AMONG  the  famous  doors  of  history  are  the  carved  wooden  doors  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Sabina,  Rome,  depicting  in  relief,  scenes  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  These  are  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  early  Christian  sculpture  extant. 

In  the  earliest  times,  as  in  Babylon,  doors  swung  on  sockets  instead  of 
hinges.  In  Roman  days  wooden  doors  were  decorated  with  bronze  and 
inlaid,  and  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  richly  carved  doors  of  wood 
adorned  the  churches.  In  the  Gothic  period,  wooden  doors  were  decorated 
with  wrought  iron  hinges  which  were  often  elaborated  into  intricate  orna- 
mentation covering  a  large  part  of  the  door.  The  doors  of  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris  of  the  13th  century,  are  the  finest  examples  of  this 
class.  During  the  Renaissance  in  Germany  and  France  elaborately  carved 
doors  were  among  the  most  beautiful  products  of  wood  sculpture. 

Some  of  the  old  English  doors  were  formed  of  narrow  planks  placed 
side  by  side  and  in  dwelling  houses  generally,  in  the  Middle  Age,  the  doors 
were  small  and  fairly  simple,  meant  for  strictly  practicable  purposes  and 
often  provided  with  some  means  of  defense.  The  doors  of  the  Norman 
period  were  round-headed,  while  with  the  13th  century,  came  the  doorway 
with  the  pointed  arch  and  later  the  flattened  arch. 

In  the  case  of  interior  doors,  splendid  old  polished  mahogany  doors  were 
important  features  in  some  old  English  homes  and  there  were  old  oak  doors 
of  wonderful  beauty,  especially  when  found  in  oak  panelled  rooms. 

Haphazard  selection  of  doors  of  the  ready-made  variety  should  not  be 
allowed  in  the  building  of  a  fine  home,  but  the  doors  should  be  designed  by 
the  architect  who  builds  the  structure  that  they  may  be  in  keeping  with  the 
general  style  of  the  house.  Upon  the  attractiveness  and  distinction  of  the 
door  and  doorway  depends  the  visitor's  first  impression  of  the  home  he  is 
about  to  enter. 
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Concrete  Steps  Easy  to  Build 


o 


NE  desirable  detail  of  every  house 
is  steps  at  the  front  and  rear  en- 
trances which  will  last.  Changing 
moisture  conditions  contribute  to  rapid 
depreciation  of  wood  steps  because  natur- 
ally they  are  in  contact  with  the  soil.  The 
home  owner  is  sure  that  concrete  steps 
will  give  service  indefinitely  without  need 
of  any  maintenance  such  as  is  necessary 
to  temporary  construction. 

Details  of  form  construction  for 
simple  concrete  steps  such  as  might  be 
used  at  the  side  or  rear  entrance  of  the 
average  home  are  shown  in  an  accom- 
panying drawing.  Steps  of  this  kind  rest- 
ing on  well  compacted  earth  require  no 
reinforcing. 

Forms  consist  of  planks  held  firmly 
in  place  by  means  of  1  by  4-inch  cross 
pieces  against  the  side  walls  which  are 
built  first.  To  the  planks  are  nailed  short 
1  by  4's  the  length  of  which  is  such  that 
they  come  within  two  inches  of  the 
treads.  An  added  advantage  in  riser  con- 
struction is  given  by  sloping  these  pieces  back,  thus  making  an  attractive  looking 
step  which  provides  a  safety  factor  not  present  in  most  types.  Cross  planks, 
usually  of  one-inch  material  and  eight  inches  high,  are  nailed  to  these  to  make 
the  riser  forms.  ./"x^" 


l"/i.4"  Supports 
■for  riser  form 


Concrete  steps  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 

entrance  as   well   as   to   the   safety   and 

permanence. 


Simple  design  which  can  be  adapted   to  any  number  of  concrete  steps 

For  steps  of  this  kind  it  is  best  to  use  concrete  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  sack  of  Portland  cement  to  2  cubic  feet  of  sand  to  4  cubic  feet  of  pebbles  or 
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crushed  stone.  Forms  may  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  concrete  has  acquired 
sufficient  strength  to  be  self-sustaining.  The  steps  may  be  given  a  finished  sur- 
face by  using  a  steel  trowel  after  any  small  depressions  which  might  be  found 
have  been  filled  with  a  cement  grout. 

The  concrete  should  be  kept  moist  by  frequent  sprinklings  for  a  week  or  10 
days  after  removal  of  forms.  A  covering  of  earth  or  straw,  kept  wet  will  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they  may  be  safely  put  into 
use. — Concrete  Builder. 

The  "Tax  on  Sales"  Proposition 

THE  French  Government  has  decided  to  place  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  on 
every  business  transaction.  The  fact  that  this  is  practically  the  "tax 
on  sales"  measure  that  lately  was  urged  upon  our  own  Congress  makes 
this  action  by  the  French  Government  of  uncommon  interest. 

France  is  availing  herself  of  this  rational  method  in  order  to  avoid  a  tax 
on  capital.  No  country  safely  can  afford  to  absorb  the  capital  that  is  needed 
to  keep  its  industries  going.  Yet  that  i^  what  we  are  doing  in  the  United 
States  through  the  inequitable  and  destructive  excess  profits  tax.  The  tax 
collector  is  steadily  swallowing  up  new  capital,  resulting  in  the  paralyzation 
of  new  industries  and  the  withholding  of  investment  in  new  industrial 
propositions. 

The  practical  politicians  in  Washington  thus  far  have  failed  to  favor  the 
proposed  "tax  on  sales,"  but  they  did  not  hesitate — in  order  to  provide  funds 
for  a  soldiers'  bonus — to  suggest  a  heavy  retroactive  tax  on  profits  made 
during  the  war,  a  proposal  utterly  iniquitous  and  ruinous.  Commenting  on 
this  feature  of  the  wild  economical  vagaries  of  some  of  our  lawmakers,  the 
Boston  Herald  says : 

It  would  be  a  virtual  confiscation  of  property  and  would  involve  a  wide  departure 
from  all  sound  principles  of  taxation.  Excess  profits  were  taxed  heavily  during  the 
war  and  these  taxes  were  paid  without  serious  complaint.  Whatever  profits  were  left 
after  this  taxation  were  either  distributed  to  shareholders  or  put  back  into  the  business. 
Much  of  the  capital  with  which  the  business  of  the  country  is  now  carried  on  came  in 
this  way.  Any  retroactive  levy  at  this  time  would  disorganize  business  to  an  extent 
that  no  one  can  accurately  measure.  It  would  destroy  the  foundations  on  which 
trade  and  industry  rest  by  reaching  back  and  taking,  in  ex-post  facto  fashion,  those 
earnings  of  capital  to  which  an  implied  exemption  had  been  given.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  Congress  will  seriously  consider  any  such  mad  proposal.  *  *  *  if  our  con- 
gressmen think  that  any  form  of  taxation  will  not,  in  the  long  run,  have  exactly  the 
same  effect  as  a  tax  on  retail  sales,  they  are  mistaken.  Whatever  the  channel  of  tax- 
ation may  be,  the  ultimate  incidence  is  always  the  same,  and  the  ptiblic  as  a  whole 
bears  the  burden. 

The  excess  profits  tax  is  iniquitous  and  destructive.  The  proposed  tax 
on  sales  would  be  just  and  constructive  and  adequate  for  all  necessary  pur- 
poses. The  danger  as  to  what  Congress  may  do  in  the  matter  of  taxation 
is  temporarily  averted.  But  after  this  political  campaign  is  over  and  the 
selected  lawmakers  reassemble  in  Washington,  no  one  can  predict  with 
even  a  remote  approach  to  probability  what  will  be  done  by  them. 

This  is  why  the  work  of  selecting  our  next  company  of  lawmakers  is  so 
highly  important  to  every  one  of  us.  It  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  that  we  send  to  Washington  next  November  only  such  men  as  will 
keep  the  National  good  in  mind,  men  who  will  be  conservative  and  con- 
structive, men  who  will  labor  to  manage  the  vast  business  of  the  Nation 
along  well-proved  economic  lines  and  with  an  eye  single  to  getting  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  our  whole  bodv  of  citizenry. — 
Valve  World. 
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When  Will  Building  Costs  Be  Lower?* 

THERE  are  three  conditions  which  might  bring  about  a  reduction  in  build- 
ing costs : 

1.  A  reduction  in  demand. 

2.  Reduction  in  wages  of  labor. 

3.  A  reduction  in  price  of  building  materials. 

A  reduction  in  the  demand  for  additional  construction  is  highly  improbable, 
in  view  of  the  present  shortage  of  building  space  which  has  resulted  from  a 
slowing  down  of  commercial  and  industrial  building  during  the  period  of 
the  war. 

An  inspection  of  the  accompanying  figures  will  bring  out  clearly  the  fact 
that  the  country  at  large  is  short  about  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
normal  building  construction,  and  until  this  shortage  is  made  up  there  will  surely 
be  continued  and  increasing  demand  for  space. 

As  to  the  hope  for  a  reduction  in  building  costs  due  to  a  reduction  in  wages 
paid  to  labor,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  laboring  man  will  be  content  to 
accept  any  reduction  in  the  size  of  his  pay  envelope.  His  attitude  is  rather  to 
force  wages  to  higher  planes,  and  an  inspection  of  the  diagrams  which  follow 
will  show  that  the  wages  of  the  building  trades  throughout  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  New  York  City,  have  risen  steadily  during  the  past  seven  years. 
Still  labor  is  dissatisfied  and  restless.  The  hope  for  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
building  materials  rests  very  largely  on  the  hope  for  a  reduction  in  wages,  be- 
cause, for  every  dollar  spent  for  brick,  cement  or  steel  which  goes  into  a  build- 
ing, from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  such  price  ultimately  goes  back  to  the  laborer  who 
dug  the  clay,  mined  the  coal,  burned  the  brick,  ground  the  cement,  rolled  the 
steel,  and  transported  all  of  them  over  railroad  lines  to  the  site  of  the  work 
and  built  them  into  the  structure.  Until  these  related  wages  go  down,  therefore, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  any  substantial  reduction  in  the  price  of  building 
materials. 

Some  idea  of  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  principal  building  materials 
during  the  past  seven  years  is  given  by  diagrams  on  following  pages.  That  this 
increase  is  by  no  means  at  an  end  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  prices  of  these 
materials  since  the  first  of  January,  1920.  In  New  York,  the  price  of  brick  has 
risen  from  $25  to  ^33  per  thousand ;  lumber  from  $58  to  $72  per  thousand  feet, 
B.  M. ;  steel  from  $95  to  $135  per  ton ;  and  other  materials  in  like  manner. 

In  view  of  the  building  shortage  in  the  United  States,  there  seems  little 
hope  for  a  reduction  in  building  costs  due  to  reduced  demand.  \Mth  the 
present  attitude  of  labor,  there  seems  less  chance  for  a  reduction  in  building 
costs  due  to  lower  wages  ;  and  with  this  same  attitude  afl:'ecting  90  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  building  materials  there  seems  small  chance  for  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  latter.  The  country  is  so  far  underbuilt  that  prices  have  become  sub- 
sidiary to  necessity. 

We  know  of  no  other  major  influence  which  can  bring  a  marked  or  imme- 
diate reduction  in  building  costs,  and  our  mature  judgment  is  that  there  will  be 
no  substantial  reduction  for  several  years  to  come. 

Our  advice  to  our  clients,  in  view  of  this  whole  situation,  is  that  if  they 
need  additional  building  facilities,  and  the  conditions  of  their  business  justifv 
the  expenditure,  it  is  far  wiser  to  build  now  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  im- 
provements than  to  wait  and  lose  the  use  of  this  money-making  space  for  several 
years,  and  then  build  at  costs  which  may  be  even  higher  than  those  of  the 
present  time. 

*  A  study  of  conditions,  made  for  the  George  A.  Fuller  Company,  by  the  Fuller  Industrial  Engineering 
Corporation,  New  York  City.  From  the  September  Bulletin  of  the  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America. 
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THESE  FIGURES  ARE  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  GRAPHIC  CHAR 
ABOVE,  SHOWING  THE  SHORTAGE  OF  BUILDING 
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THE  BUILDING  SHORTAGE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  records  of  new  building-  construction  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States, 
from  1911  to  1919,  inclusive,  as  published  by  Forbes  Magazine,  show  the  fol- 
lowing- figures :  . 

Cost  of  Building  Average  Cost  Square  Feet 

Year  Constructed  per  Square  Foot  Built 

1911 : .' $  962,499,700  $1.59  605,300,000 

1912 1,027,515,200  1.63  630,400,000 

1913 ^ 980,971,600      .  1.61  609,300,000 

1914 891,845,500  1.55  575,400,000 

1915 931,937,300  1.52  613,100,000 

1916. 1,137,160,900  1.82  642,800,000 

1917. 816,941,000  2.27  358,500,000 

1918 492,163,900  2.65  185,700,000 

•1919....... 1,467,821,300  3.20  458,600,000 

The  low  average  cost  per  square  foot  of  building  constructed,  shown  in  the 
above  table,  is  due  to  the  high  percentage  of  floor  space  which  consists  of  the 
cheapest  kind  of  factory  construction,  amounting  to  little  more  than  sheds.  The 
average  cost  per  square  foot  of  modern  factories  of  reinforced  concrete,  or 
other  fireproof  material,  as  well  as  of  first-class  office  buildings  and  hotels,  is 
much  higher,  the  range  being  from  $3.50  to  $10.50  per  square  foot,  depending 
upon  the  character  of  structure  and  its  location. 

For  the  years  1911  to  1914,  inclusive,  the  estimated  average  amount  of  new 
building  was  equivalent  to  605,100,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  annum. 
In  1918  less  than  one-third  of  this  amount  was  done,  and,  even  in  1919,  in  spite 
of  the  large  money  expenditure,  the  amount  of  building  done  was  146,500,000 
square  feet  below  this  figure.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  ever  since  the  end  of  1916 
the  available  building  space  has  been  running  further  and  further  behind  re- 
quirements. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  population,  at  least  10  per  cent  more  floor  space  is 
required  to  be  built  annually  than  before  the  war.  Otherwise  expressed,  we 
ought  to  have  built  about  650,000,000  feet  annually  during  the  past  three  years, 
or  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  million  (1,950,000,000)  square  feet  in  all.'  We 
actually  built  only  about  1,002,800,000  square  feet,  and  this  leaves  a  shortage  of 
947,200,000  square  feet.  At  the  present  time,  we  are  building  at  the  rate  of 
about  550,000,000  feet  per  annum. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  order  to  make  up  during  this  present  year  the  existing 
shortage  of  housing  space  we  would  have  to  construct  dwellings,  factories  and 
offices  having  an  aggregate  floor  space  of  about  1,597,200,000  square  feet,  or 
almost  as  much  as  we  ever  built  in  any  three  past  years. 

The  chart  reproduced  here  illustrates  graphically  the  normal  building  re- 
quirements in  the  United  States  from  1911  to  the  end  of  1919,  the  actual  build- 
ing operations  completed  during  those  years  and  the  resulting  shortage  which 
this  country  is  now  facing.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  are  about  18  to  21 
months  behind  in  our  building  program,  and  that  the  total  amount  of  building 
operations  during  the  next  few  years  must  not  only  rise  to  the  average  normal 
yearly  requirements  but  must  exceed  those  requirements  sufficiently  to  make 
up  the  shortage  which  accumulated  during  the  past  three  years.  With  this 
shortage  to  be  overcome,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  decrease  in  building  opera- 
tions, but  on  the  contrary  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  an  increasing  demand 
for  some  years  to  come. 
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PRICES    OF    BUILDING    MATERIALS    IN    NEW  YORK   FROM    1913   TO    1920 
HOW  LONG  WILL  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  BUILDING  CONTINUE? 

The  prices  of  building  materials  and  labor  are  controlled  by  economic  law-— 
supply  and  demand.  The  present  abnormal  demand  for  building  materials  is 
due  to  curtailment  in  the  normal  amount  of  building  during  the  war ;  to  a  10  per 
cent  increase  in  population  since  the  war  began ;  to  a  shifting  of  population  from 
rural  to  urban  centers,  where  thousands  of  men  and  women  were  attracted  by 
war  wages,  which  have  increased,  in  many  cases,  since  the  war  ended. 

The  labor  shortage  is  due  to  the  practical  suspension  of  immigration  since 
1914;  in  a  small  measure  to  the  return  of  foreign  workmen  to  their  own  coun- 
tries ;  to  the  stimulation  of  all  manufacturing  industries  brought  about  by  war 
conditions  abroad ;  and  very  largely  to  the  development  in  this  country  of  en- 
tirely new  industries,  on  a  very  large  scale,  such  as  dye  manufacturing  and  ship 
building. 

Authorities  agree  that  high  building  costs  will  continue  for  some  time.  They 
recognize,  however,  that  any  general  financial  depression  will  ultimately  affect 
the  costs  of  materials  and  labor,  but  feel  that  the  decline  in  building  costs  will 
be  small,  and  slow  to  follow  the  downward  trend  of  other  commodities,  because 
of  the  great  demand  for  building  space  which  must  continue  until  the  shortage 
due  to  the  war  has  been  eliminated. 
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None  of  them  anticipates  a  return  to  the  low  pre-war  levels,  and  far-sighted 
executives  are  perfecting  their  plans  and  having  exhaustive  engineering  reports 
made  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  their  factories,  so  that  they  can  imme- 
diately take  advantage  of  any  lower  costs -which  may  momentarily  prevail  during 
the  period  of  readjustment. 

Many  manufacturers,  who  see  in  the  present  prices  obtained  for  their 
products  an  opportunity  to  write  off  the  increased  cost  of  new  building,  are 
going  forward  with  their  construction  work,  and  are  thus  relieving  their 
cramped  factory  conditions,  securing  greater  production  and  lowering  factory 
costs. 

Building  in  France 

BUILDING  is  the  chief  industry  of  France  today.  Necessity,  rather  than 
inclination  is  the  cause,  for  every  Frenchman  yearns  for  the  day  when  the 
shrill  factory  whistles,  and  the  smoke  of  foundries  will  proclaim  that 
once  more  her  industries,  paralyzed  and  crippled  by  the  ravages  of  war,  have 
been  rehabilitated. 

But  shelter  must  be  provided  first  for  thousands  of  families,  living  now  in 
temporary  shacks,  or  barracks,  donated  to  the  French  people  by  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  ancient  buildings  and  historic  cathedrals,  which  have  withstood 
the  shock  of  war,  must  be  strengthened  as  to  tottering  foundations,  and  caving 
roofs. 

The  almost  insuperable  obstacles  under  which  the  French  carpenter  and 
builder  struggles,  however,  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not 
viewed  the  chaos  that  prevails  in  the  devastated  area.  One  of  the  first  and  most 
tedious  _  preliminaries  consists  of  building  extensive  scaffoldings  and  safety 
zones,  in  order  that  the  workmen  may  not  risk  unnecessary  dangers  from 
crumbling  walls.  Dangers  of  unexploded  shells  and  grenades  have  always  been 
reckoned  with,  and  cannot  be  well  anticipated. 

A  widespread  shortage  of  metals,  together  with  idle  factories,  has  caused 
the  price  of  all  hardware  to  soar,  so  that  nails  and  staples  are  used  as  sparingly 
as  possible.  In  their  place  the  ubiquitous  telephone  wire,  which  the  armies  of 
both  sides  left,  knee  deep,  upon  the  fields  of  Flanders,  is  employed.  The  wire 
is  strung  or  woven  about  the  uprights  and  lateral  timbers  of  the  scaffolding  so 
skilfully  that  the  resulting  structure  will  bear  up  almost  any  amount  of  weight, 
and  is  as  trig  and  trim  as  a  ship's  rigging. 

The  same  hardware  shortage  has  made  many  of  the  French  workmen  de- 
pendent upon  the  largess  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  their  tools.  For  the 
most  part  saws,  hammers,  planes  and  chisels  are  their  only  equipment.  Yet  so 
thorough-going  is  the  French  workman  in  all  that  he  undertakes,  and  so  pains- 
takingly has  he  learned  his  trade,  that  his  handiwork  endures  for  years.  "Safety 
First"  is  one  of  his  mottoes.  He  never  sacrifices  safety  to  speed,  nor  ventures 
upon  a  high  platform  until  he  has  assured  himself  that  the  scaffolding  is  sub- 
stantial. 

For  material,  the  builders  must  either  utilize  the  debris  which  lies  in  endless 
heaps  all  about  them,  or  spend  prodigally  of  their  slender  means  for  the  precious 
lumber,  most  of  which  is  imported.  Yet  at  that,  the  lumber  shortage  is  not  so 
acute  as  that  of  other  building  materials,  inasmuch  as  solution  of  the  trans- 
portation difficulties  will  soon  provide  France  with  adequate  lumber.  But  the 
bricks  and  hewn  stones  cannot  be  provided  for  building  until  the  industries  of 
France  have  been  restocked  and  equipped  with  machinery  to  replace  that  stolen 
by  the  Germans. 
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Chimney  and  Fireplace  Construction 

THE  preponderance  of  fires  reported  as  being  caused  from  defective  flue  con- 
struction greatly  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  more  and  greater  care  in  the 
construction  of  chimneys.  It  has  been  made  plainly  apparent  from  in- 
vestigations of  the  causes  of  fires,  that  the  proper  construction  of  chimneys,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  their  proximity  to  wooden  frames  and  finish,  has  been 
carelessly  if  not  maliciously  overlooked. 

No  better  means  by  which  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  chimneys  and 
fireplaces  should  be  constructed  can  be  had,  than  to  quote  from  Chapter  V  of 
Standard  Building  Ordinances* : 
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PLATE  II 


PLATE  I 

Fig.  1 — ^Method  of  building  two  fireplaces  back-to-back  in  a  brick  party  wall  to  secure  proper  spac- 
ing between   ends   of   floor  joists.      The  space   between   backs  can   be   filled   if   desired. 

Fig.  2 — Floor  framing  around  a  single  fireplace.  Note  filling  between  framing  and  brickwork  which 
serves  both  as  insulator  and  firestop. 

PLATE   II 

Fig.  1 — Floor  framing  around  chimney  in  a  party  wall  to  secure  proper  space  between  ends  of 
floor  joists. 

Fig.  2 — Ordinary  floor  framing  around  a  chimney.  All  timbers  2  inches  clear  of  brickwork  and 
space   filled   with    fireproofing   material. 

Fig.    3 — Stud   partition   across   back   of   a    chimney   showing   proper    method    of    arranging    studs. 

Fig.  4 — Stud  partition  across  back  of  a  fireplace  and  around  the  ends  of  the  chimney  breast,  show- 
ing proper   method   of  arranging   studs. 

Chimneys  and  Fireplaces.  Except  as  herein  provided,  all  chimneys  in  every 
building  hereafter  erected,  altered  or  rebuilt  shall  be  constructed  of  brick,  stone 
or  reinforced  concrete.  No  masonry  chimney  shall  have  walls  less  than  8 
inches  thick  unless  it  be  lined  on  the  inside  with  w-ell  burned  terra  cotta  or  fire 
clay  chimney  tile  set  in  Portland  cement  mortar,  in  w'hich  case  the  wall  shall  not 
be  less  than  4  inches  thick.  The  lining  shall  be  continuous  from  the  bottom  of 
the  flue  to  its  extreme  height. 

Every  smoke  flue  contained  in  a  chimney  hereafter  erected  shall  have  an 
area  of  at  least  64  square  inches,  except  that  terra  cotta  flue  linings  7  inches  by 
7  inches  rectangular  or  8-inch  diameter  inside  dimensions,  may  be  used. 

*  Copies  of  Standard  Building  Ordinances  ready  for  adoption  by  cities  with  populations  ranging  from 
five  to  thirty  thousand  may  be  had  upon  request  from  the  Architectural  and  Building  Code  Service  of  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  Chicago,  111. 
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No  chimney  shall  be  corbeled  out  more  than  8  inches  from  a  brick  wall,  and 
such  corbeling  shall  consist  of  at  least  five  courses  of  brjck.  No  one  course  shall 
project  more  than  1^2  inches.    See  Plate  IV. 


Solid  Masonry. 


Brick  with  Flue  I-lniner. 


Cross  Sections  of  Flues. 
PLATE    III 


Brick  set  on  edge  shall  not  be  permitted  in  chimney  construction. 

Chimneys  of  all  low-pressure  boilers,  or  furnaces,  also  the  smoke  flues  for 
baker's  ovens,  large  cooking  ranges,  large  laundry  stoves,  and  all  flues  used  for 
similar  purposes  shall  be  at  least  8  inches  in  thickness  and  be  lined  continuously 
on  the  inside  with  well-burned  terra  cotta  or  fire  clay  chimney  tile  set  in  Port- 
land cement  mortar.  All  such  chimneys  shall  be  capped  with  terra  cotta,  stone, 
concrete  or  cast  iron. 

The  smoke  flue  of  every  high  pressure  steam  boiler,  and  every  appliance 
producing  a  corresponding  temperature  in  a  flue,  if  built  of  brick,  stone,  rein- 
forced concrete  or  other  approved  masonry,  shall  have  walls  not  less  than  12 
inches  thick,  and  the  inside  4  inches  of  such  walls  shall  be  firebrick,'  laid  in 
Portland  cement  mortar  for  a  distance  of  at  least  25  feet  from  the  point  where 
the  smoke  connection  of  the  boiler  enters  the  flue. 

All  chimneys  shall  project  at  least  3  feet  above  the  point  of  contact  with  a 
flat  roof,  or  2  feet  above  the  ridge  of  a  pitched  roof. 

Portland  cement  mortar  only  shall  be  used  in  the  construction  of  chimneys 
their  entire  length. 

No  chimney  in  any  building  shall  have  wooden  supports  of  anv  kind.  Sup- 
ports shall  be  incombustible  and  shall  rest  upon  the  ground  or  the  foundation. 

All  chimneys  which  are  dangerous  from  any  cause  shall  be  repaired  and 
made  safe,  or  taken  down. 

Metal  smokestacks  may  be  permitted  for  boilers,  furnaces  and  similar  ap- 
paratus where  large  hot  fires  are  used,  provided  thev  have  a  clearance  from  all 
combustible  material  of  not  less  than  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  stack,  but  not 
less  than  15  inches  unless  the  combustible  material  be  properly  guarded  by  loose 
fitting  metal  shields,  in  which  case  the  distance  shall  be  not  less  than  12  inches. 
Where  such  a  stack  passes  through  a  roof,  it  shall  be  guarded  by  a  galvanized 
iron  ventilating  thimble  extending  from  at  lease  9  inches  below  the  underside 
of  the  ceiling  or  roof  beams  to  be  at  lease  9  inches  above  the  roof,  and  the  radius 
of  the  ventilating  thimble  shall  be  at  least  18  inches  greater  than  that  of  the 
smokestack.    Metal  smokestacks  shall  not  be  permitted  to  pass  through  floors. 

The  fireback  of  every  fireplace  hereafter  erected  shall  be  not  less  than  8 
inches  m  thickness  of  solid  brickwork,  nor  less  than  12  inches  of  stone  lined 
with  firebrick.  When  a  grate  is  set  in  a  fireplace  a  lining  of  brick  at  least  2 
inches  in  thickness  shall  be  added  to  the  firebrick ;  or  soapstone,  tile  or  cast  iron 
may  be  used,  if  solidly  backed  with  brick  or  concrete. 

All  flue-holes  when  not  in  use  shall  be  closed  with  tight-fitting  metal  covers. 
Ashes  shall  be  kept  in  metal  or  other  incombustible  receptacles  provided  for 
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the  purpose.  When  the  ash  pit  is  located  in  a  basement  or  cellar,  enclosing 
walls  and  cover  shall  consist  of  at  letase  4  inches  of  brick  or  concrete. 

Flues  to  be  cleaned.  All  flues  in  every  building  shall  be  cleaned  and  all  rub- 
bish removed,  and  the  flues  left  smooth  on  the  inside  upon  the  completion  of 
the  building.  Once  each  year  all  flues  shall  be  properly  cleaned  from  top  to 
bottom. 

The  worst  single  cause  of  fires  is  the  defective  chimney  and  to  overcome  the 
tremendous  losses  sustained  therefrom,  it  is  essential  that  architects,  engineers, 
contractors  and  building  superintendents  should  exercise  extreme  care,  not  only 
in  proper  design  but  also  in  the  actual  construction  of  all  chimneys  and  flues. 

if-  * 

The  Architect's  Personality  on  the  Job 

IN  the  army  and  navy,  a  system  has  grown  up  of  creating  artificial  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  enlisted  men  and  inferior  officers  for  the  office  or  men 
higher  up.  In  straight  commercial  life  the  workers  (equivalent  in  this 
case  to  the  rank  and  file  of  enlisted  men  in  military  life)  are  not  bound  by 
the  iron  and  inflexible  requirements  of  military  law,  hence  the  executives 
in  straight  commercial  life  (in  this  case  the  equivalent  of  the  commissioned 
officers  in  the  army  and  navy)  must  be  able  to  direct  and  manage  their  oper- 
ations successfully  without  the  aid  of  any  artificial  distinctions  or  hedging-in 
methods. 

In  civil  life  an  executive  or  "boss"  must  stand  or  fall  on  his  own  merits, 
and  will  not  have  success  unless  he  has  either  one  of  two  things — a  lovable 
personality  or  is  a  master  of  his  business.  In  either  case  men  will  do  for 
him  more  and  better  things  than  for  men  lacking  these  attributes.  Men  can 
not  be  fooled  by  a  substitute  for  either  of  these  qualities.  In  this  case  "four- 
flushing"  is  impossible,  except  on  first  acquaintance.  After  that,  if  the 
"boss"  does  not  grow  bigger  and  better  in  the  eyes  of  the  subordinate,  he 
will  fail  in  securing  the  best  results  from  subordinates  who  feel  that  way 
about  him.  The  "boss"  must  improve  on  closer  acquaintance.  Familiarity 
must  breed  more  admiration  and  respect,  rather  than  contempt.  The  days 
of  the  executive  are  numbered  whose  presence  is  not  welcomed  on  the  job 
by  every  worker,  especially  by  the  workers  who  know  him  best. 

This  success  in  handling  men  is,  as  before  said,  merely  a  matter  either 
of  personality  or  knowledge  or  mastership  of  one's  work.  Every  worker  in 
that  work — as  in  the  broad  field  of  architecture,  with  its  endless  ramifica- 
tions —  must  feel  a  respect  for  the  directing  personality  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  This  respect  cannot  be  artificially  created,  except  as  it  is 
done  in  the  navy  and  army  by  sheer  brute  force  of  the  articles  of  military 
law.  To  the  civil  worker,  the  creation  of  artificial  respect  for  a  high  officer, 
by  various  elaborate  means,  is  evidence  of  a  weakness  in  ability  in  the  aver- 
age military  and  naval  executive,  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  by  the  word 
"ability"  is  implied  everything  requisite,  in  which  personality  or  tactfulness 
would  be  one  of  the  important  factors.  In  other  words,  a  really  able  execu- 
tive must  necessarily  have  a  forceful  personality,  have  a  certain  loveableness 
in  addition  to  sheer  technical  knowledge  and  experience.  Without  this  he 
can  succeed  only  with  the  assistance  of  rigid  military  law  back  of  him. 
During  the  war  there  were  thousands  of  officers  no  doubt  who  could  never 
exercise  any  executive  power  in  civil  life,  but  were  successful  in  war  because 
behind  them  were  the  piled  up  resources  to  enforce  their  commands,  of  the 
entire  army,  of  the  Congress  and  the  billions  of  money  that  the  American 
people  were  called  on  to  pay.  It  would  seem  that  almost  anybody  could 
succeed  under  such  magnificently  ideal  conditions. 
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But  these  magnificently  ideal  factors  are  lacking  in  straight  commercial 
activities,  in  every-day  architectural  work,  for  example,  and  to  succeed 
without  them  requires  something  superior  in  the  directing  mind.  That  is 
why  the  architect  who  mistakenly  carries  onto  the  job  the  inflexible  ideas  of 
army  discipline  shows  a  further  deficiency  or  lack  of  ability  by  so  doing,  for 
were  he  alert  to  the  factors  involved  in  the  case  he  would  quickly  dis- 
tinguish between  protected  authority  and  authority  which  must  depend 
solely  on  his  own  merits  for  success.  He  may  "get  by"  with  it  while  on  the 
job,  but  when  he  leaves  the  works  he  will  take  with  him  the  contemptuous 
thoughts  of  the  workers  and  when  out  of  hearing  their  feelings  will  be  as 
freely  expressed  as  they  may  feel  the  conditions  warrant  them  in  doing  so. 

The  successful  architect  will  not  depend  on  the  creation  around  him  of 
an  artificial  aura  or  halo,  a  supposed  dignity  that  makes  him  respected  in 
spite  of  his  merits,  but  will  get  his  ideas  across  to  the  workers  by  more  real 
and  permanent  means.  Just  dealing,  and  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
individual,  a  recognition  of  the  skill  and  good  intentions  of  each  man  on  the 
job,  will  gain  for  him  a  better  constructed  piece  of  work,  and  in  the  end 
build  good  will  with  labor  and  make  for  a  more  satisfied  clientele.  For  the 
right  kind  of  an  architect  may  expect  that  into  his  buildings  under  these 
conditions  will  be  put  a  little  more  skill  by  the  workman,  a  little  more 
thought  and  study,  a  little  more  sympathy  for  the  intent  of  the  architect,  a 
little  more  understanding  of  the  thing  which  once  was  only  a  dream  figment 
in  the  architect's  brain,  and  a  little  more  sweat. 

Personality  can  hardly  be  acquired,  it  is  true,  but  weak  points  can  be 
strengthened,  and  those  who  have  not  this  quality  may  as  well  quit  the 
profession — they  will  never  be  more  than  mediocre  products — either  that, 
or  get  into  some  department  of  architecture  where  personality  has  no  place! 
— Building  Review. 

Immense  Sums  Invested  in  Movie  Theatres 

As  a  sign  of  the  times,  an  expression  of  the  mood  of  a  people,  the  taste 
of  a  pubHc,  the  need  for  diversion,  there  is  nothing  more  significant 
than  the  muhiplicity  of  theatres,  large  and  small,  that  are  going  up 
throughout  the  country,  says  a  writer  in  Architecture.  Hardly  a  small  town 
but  has  its  playhouse,  usually  devoted  to  the  movies  and  that  they  are  prov- 
ing a  profitable  investment  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  more  than  any  kind 
of  building,  they  seem  easily  financed.  The  movies  have  driven  out  plays 
from  many  famous  old  houses  that  were  once  the  homes  of  the  legitimate, 
the  largest  of  new  houses  are  given  over  to  the  movies,  either  with  or  with- 
out accompanying  vaudeville  or  some  musical  entertainment.  In  New  York 
there  are  more  than  650  theatres  in  the  greater  city,  and  more  are  under 
construction.  The  amount  of  money  already  appropriated  for  new  amuse- 
ment houses  in  New  York  alone  amounts,  we  are  informed,  to  something 
like  $25,000,000. 

The  architecture  of  the  theatre  seems  to  be  very  much  specialized  and 
the  problems  involved  call  for  trained  experts  in  this  particular  field.  The 
plans  vary  with  the  needs  of  particular  localities  and  purposes,  but  the 
fundamental  consideration  seems  the  using  of  spaces  to  permit  of  the  largest 
unobstructed  seating  capacity  and  the  easy  inflow  and  exit  of  changing 
audiences,  combined  with  requirements  of  safety. 

One  of  the  great  contributing  factors  in  theatre  construction  of  today 
is  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  arches.  Some  of  the  spaces  covered  in  this 
way  are  amazing  in  their  daring  and  knowledge  of  the  engineering  problems 
involved. 
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BALFOUR  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
GEO.   W.   KELHAM,  ARCHITECT 

Substantially  constructed  towers  for  hoisting 
material.  Note  landings  with  safety  railings 
and  safety  suspended   scaffolds. 


Department  of  Safety 

Conducted  in  the  Interests  of  the  Building 
Public  and  with  the  Co-operation  of  the 
California  Industrial  Accident  Commission 


Preventing  Accidents  on  Building  Construction 

By  J.  J.  ROSEDALE,  Construction  Engineer 

THE  Balfour  building,  under  construction  in  San  Francisco,  is  breaking 
all  records  for  speed  and  the  prevention  of  accidents.     Every  effort  is 
being  made  by  the  contractors  to  comply  with  the  California  Industrial 
Accident  Commission's  safety  requirements. 

The  insurance  companies  are  surprised  at  the  low  cost  of  compensation 
paid  out  on  this  job.  Up  to  July  15,  1920,  there  were  only  eight  slight 
injuries  on  this  building,  and  a  total  of  $725  was  paid  out  for  compensation. 
■  This  structure  has  surely  stricken  out  the  rule  from  the  casualty  companies' 
books  that  a  building  more  than  ten  stories  in  height  must  lose  a  life  for 
every  story  above  the  tenth  floor. 

Early  in  November,  1919,  wrecking  of  the  old  building  and  clearing  of 
the  site  for  the  new  building  started,  and  on  February  9,  1920,  the  steel 
erection  was  started  for  this  fifteen-story  building.  There  are  numerous 
rumors  among  the  big  contractors  in  California  that  this  building  will  beat 
all  previous  records  on  the  coast  for  time  of  completion. 

The  building  was  70  per  cent  completed  on  July  15,  1920,  and  is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  November  1,  1920. 

Cost  of  Safeguarding  Workers  on  Building 

Planking  floors   $3,500 

Guarding  machinery   500 

Guarding  stairways    300 

Two  towers,  including  cages  and  landings 2,550 

Guarding  two  elevator  shafts    300 

250  feet  of  safety  suspended  scaffold 2,200 

Outriggers'  scaffold  to  protect  workmen  and  the  public  from  falling  materials 350 

The  total  cost  of  safeguarding  170  workers  for  the  period  of  twelve 
months  on  this  job  is  $9,700,  or  $57.05  per  man.  These  excellent  results 
were  accompHshed  through  frequent  inspections  by  the  Department  of 
Safety  and  the  cooperation  of  contractors  and  employees. 

*      *      * 

Safety  Belt  Saves  Life  of  Line  Worker 

The  safety  belt  he  was  wearing  probably  saved  the  life  of  Mr.  Will 
White,  lineman  employed  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  at 
Marysville,  California.  While  stringing  wires  on  a  pole  he  came  in  contact 
with  a  wire  carrying  2,300  volts,  and  as  he  fell  free  from  the  wire  his  belt 
held  him  suspended.  Another  lineman  cut  the  live  wire  and  two  others 
climbed  the  pole  and  lowered  White  with  a  rope.  Holes  were  burned  in 
White's  trousers  above  the  knees.  White's  brother  was  electrocuted  while 
working  on  a  pole  about  a  year  ago. — San  Francisco  Examiner. 
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THE  BUILDING  SITUATION 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

We  read  that  the  Central  Council  of 
the  San  Francisco  Builders'  Exchange, 
which  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
prominent  contractors,  has  declined  to 
grant  any  further  wage  increases.  The 
union  plasterers,  for  example,  recently 
asked  for  a  raise  of  $2  a  day,  making 
their  pay  $12  instead  of  $10.  The  re- 
quest was  refused,  as  were  similar  de- 
mands from  other  crafts  of  the  build- 
ing industry. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  effective 
the  builders  are  going  to  make  their 
latest  stand.  If  they  pull  together  and 
decline  to  be  coerced  into  granting 
further  increases  on  the  ground  that 
the  zenith  of  high  wages  has  been 
reached,  there  is  some  hope  for  the 
future,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
contractors  do  not  stand  "pat,"  if  they 
continue  to  grant  increases  despite 
written  agreements  with  their  men — it 
would  be  folly  to  expect  any  material 
betterment  in  existing  conditions. 


If  things  are  allowed  to  go  on  as 
they  have  been  going  the  past  year, 
there  is  small  likelihood  of  an  imme- 
diate building  revival. 

Contractors  who  have  been  paying 
bonuses  over  the  union  wages  have 
done  more  to  lower  the  efficiency  of 
labor  than  they  have  any  idea ;  and  this 
practice  must  cease  if  normal  condi- 
tions are  to  be  restored. 

With  the  fall  of  prices  in  commodi- 
ties and  foodstuffs  there  is  no  longer 
excuse  for  the  labor  unions  to  renew 
their  demands  every  two  or  three 
months  for  more  pay.  They  should 
stand  by  agreements  with  their  em- 
ployers, at  least  until  the  expiration  of 
these  contracts.  For  some  time  past  a 
contract  has  been  taken  about  as 
seriously  as  was  a  certain  historic 
treaty  that  its  maker  characterized  as 
a  "mere  scrap  of  paper." 

With  a  demand  for  more  building, 
unparalleled  since  the  great  fire,  San 
Francisco,  and  all  California  for  that 
matter,  will  see  a  tremendous  building 
revival  if  labor  will  be  content  to  give 
an  honest  eight  hours'  working  day  for 
a  livable  wage.  Ample  capital  will  be 
forthcoming  with  a  stabilization  of 
prices  and  a  definite,  permanent  wage 
basis.  Transportation  facilities  are 
going  to  adjust  themselves  very  shortly 
and  the  shortage  of  material  is  already 
being  overcome.  To  meet  public  needs 
building  must  resume  its  normal  ac- 
tivities. 

Latest  developments  in  the  San 
Francisco  labor  situation  provide  for 
arbitration  of  differences  between  the 
unions  and  their  employers.  Well  and 
good,  if  this  arbitration  is  for  a  defin- 
ite, specified  time.  If  it  is  only  a  tem- 
porary understanding  it  will  be  but  a 
question  of  a  short  while  when  we  will 
have  another  disagreement  and  condi- 
tions will  be  as  deplorable  as  ever. 

BUILD  RIGHT 

Primarily  "good  design"  has,  among 
architects,  grown  to  mean  attractive, 
well-proportioned  buildings  represent- 
ing some  "period,"  the  plans  of  which 
are  arranged  to  meet  the  demands  of 
occupancy  while  the  features  of 
"structural"  design  are  usually  given 
but  secondary  consideration. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  de- 
signer or  architect  remark,  upon  learn- 
ing that  no  building  regulations  exist : 
"I  am  glad  of  that,  now  we_  can  go 
ahead  as  we  wish  without  restrictions." 
This  either  indicates  a  decided  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  legitimate 
restrictions  to  building  or  else  inade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
their  application.  In  either  case  it  is 
the  wrong  spirit  and  tends  to  impede 
not  only  the  progress  of  legitimate 
building,  but  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession as  well. 

Designs  should,  when  drawn,  in- 
clude as  much,  if  not  more,  of  the 
practical  as  of  the  theoretical,  since  the 
proper  application  of  one  should  be 
dependent  upon  the  other.  For^  ex- 
ample: A  professor  of  design  in  a 
school  of  architecture  was  insistent 
upon  placing  a  ten-ton  money  vault 
directly  in  the  center  of  a  second-story 
room  the  size  of  which  was  50x80, 
with  no  intermediate  supports.  This 
gentleman  acquired  a  national  reputa- 
tion as  a  designer  of  well  proportioned 
and  beautiful  exteriors,  but  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  application  of  practical  de- 
sign was  decidedly  lacking. 

Few  architects  know,  neither  do 
they  care,  how  much  it  may  cost^  a 
client  to  maintain  a  building  after  its 
completion.  The  proper  distribution 
of  radiation  of  heat  pipes  is  often  left 
to  the  heater  man  who  uses  his  best 
business  judgment  to  underbid  the 
other  fellow  and  after  securing  the  job 
tries  to  see  how  much  profit  he  can 
make.  In  the  meantime  the  owner  has 
to  spend  one  or  two  hundred  dollars 
more  a  year  for  coal,  or  perhaps  his 
house  may  burn  up  because  the  heat 
pipes  were  not  located  properly  with 
relation  to  combustible  material. 

In  the  mad  scramble  for  dollars, 
safety  and  legitimate  economy  are  for- 
gotten, our  great  annual  fire  loss  con- 
tinues, building  laws  exist  in  but  twp 
"hundred  of  our  1,400  larger  cities,  and 
the  architects  and  builders  are  per- 
mitted to  build  as  they  seeifit,  without 
regard  for  safety. 

It  requires  but  a  small  amount  of 
reasoning  to  see  why  every  town  and 
city  should  be  SUppHed  w^'ith  ordinances 
regulating  the   construction  of  build- 


ings. Build  your  town  for  the  future 
as  you  would  your  own  business.  Re- 
strict the  types  of  construction  in  the 
congested  districts  to  fire  safe  build- 
ings. Have  plenty  of  space,  air  and 
light  surrounding  each  dwelling  in  the 
uncongested  districts  for  health  and 
fire  protection. 


Notes  and  Comments 


Domestic  Engineering  has  an  edi- 
torial under  the  above  heading.  It 
claims  that  a  grave  in- 
"Pickingon  justice  is  being  done  the 
the  Plumber"  ^^^^^^^  ^y  cartOOnistS 
and  writers  in  newspapers  and  na- 
tional magazines  "who  continually 
knock  the  plumber." 

Our  contemporary  thinks  it  is  "time 
to  call  a  halt"  on  this  sort  of  humor. 
We  agree  that  the  time  has  arrived, 
but  who  is  going  to  call  "Halt"  ?  Who 
is  going  to  tell  the  editor,  who  has  had 
a  personal  experience  with  a  certain 
brand  of  plumber,  that  such  a  fellow 
does  not  exist  and  that  the  personnel 
of  the  industry  must  not  be  lampooned 
further  ? 

The  halt  will  be  called  by  the  plumb- 
ers themselves  when  they  decide  to 
call  themselves  something  more  in 
keeping  with  their  craft  and  its  im- 
portance to  society.  According  to  an 
old  proverb :  "A  person  with  a  bad 
name  is  already  half  hanged."  And 
the  Good  Book  tells  us  that  "a  good 
name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches."  Change  the  bad  name.  Choose 
a  good  name. 


Sister  Anne  is  Hoping 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  C,  re- 
cently sent  out  the  following: 

Building  construction  is  very  much  the  same 
rhere  as  in  the  remainder  of  the  country.  It  has 
practically  come  to  a  standstill  because  of  being 
tied  hand  and  foot  by  high  prices  and  the  unre- 
liability and  uncertainty  of  labor,  high  prices  and 
scarcity  of  material,  and  the  almost_  impossibility 
of  financing  any  construction.  The  Sister  Anne  of 
Hope  is  sitting  upon  the  housetop  of  expectancy, 
scanning  the  distant  horizon  for  that  little  cloud 
of  dust  which  shall  announce  the  stability  of  labor, 
the  lowered  Costs  of  construction,  the  possibility 
of  getting  building  material,  and  the  loosening  of 
credit,  that  are  needed  for  the  resumption  of  ac- 
tivity in  this  great  and  important  industry. 
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With  the  Architects 

Building  Reports  and  Personal  Mention  of 
Interest  to  the  Profession 


Architect  Hobart  Busy 

New  work  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Lewis  P. 
Hobart,  Crocker  building,  San  Francisco, 
includes  a  three-story  reinforced  concrete 
dwelling  for  the  Jesuit  Fathers  on  Fulton 
street  and  for  which  a  contract  has  been 
awarded  for  $102,500  to  W.  C.  Duncan  & 
Co.;  alterations  and  additions  for  the 
Firemen's  Fund  Insurance  Company;  four 
houses  at  Pebble  Beach,  ranging  in  price 
from  $20,000  to  $40,000,  and  alterations  to 
the  country  house  at  Pebble  Beach  of 
Col.  John  H.  Poole. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  Buildings 

Miss  Julia  Morgan,  architect  in  the 
Merchants  Exchange  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  preparing  plans  for  recreation 
and  dormitory  buildings  for  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  at  Fresno,  and  for  an  association 
building  at  Honolulu.  Miss  Morgan  has 
completed  plans  for  a  Community  Center 
building  to  be  ereceted  on  Milvia  street, 
Berkeley,  for  the  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church. 


Designing  Fraternity  House 

Mr.  H.  H.  Gutterson,  78  Post  street, 
San  Francisco,  .is  preparing  plans  for  a 
fraternity  house  for  the  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  in  Piedmont  Place,  Berkeley. 
Construction  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Whitton.  Mr.  Gutterson  has 
completed  plans  for  a  large  country  house 
at  Los  Altos  for  Mr.  C.  H.  Blake  to  cost 
$60,000. 

Farm  Buildings 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Orr,  Van  Nuys  building, 
Los  Angeles,  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
group  of  fifteen  hollow  tile  and  frame 
ranch  buildings  for  the  Azusa  Foothill 
Citrus  Association.  The  same  architect 
has  revised  plans  for  a  brick  fire  house 
and  jail  at  Pomona  to  cost  $60,000. 


Bank  Building 

Messrs.  Reed  and  Corlett,  architects  in 
the  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings  building, 
Oakland,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  one- 
story  reinforced  concrete  bank  building 
for  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Patterson. 
About  $50,000  will  be  expended  on  the 
improvements. 


Personal 

Mr.  J.  C.  Allison,  chief  engineer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Palo  Verde  Joint 
Levee  District,  has  placed  his  resignation 
in  the  hands  of  the  new  board  of  directors, 
which  is  said  to  be  committed  to  a  different 
policy  from  that  adopted  by  the  old  board 
by  whom  Mr.  Allison  was  retained.  The 
resignation  has  not  been  accepted  and 
efforts  will  be  made  ta  find  ground  for  a 
compromise. 

Mr.  Ralph  Whitaker,  for  three  years 
city  engineer  of  Bakesfield,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  a  cement  company 
at  San  Diego.  Mr.  R.  H.  Hubbard,  former 
assistant  city  engineer,  has  been  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Hudson,  architect,  has 
opened  offices  at  7619  Aurora  avenue,  Seat- 
tle. He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Hudson  Brothers,  architects,  Ameri- 
can Bank  building,  which  firm  has  been 
dissolved. 

Mr.  Charles  Chevallez,  who  has  prac- 
ticed architecture  in  Seattle  for  the  past 
seven  years,  is  making  a  tour  of  Europe 
and  at  present  is  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Aldrich,  county  engineer  of 
Sonoma  county,  has  resigned. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Collman  has  moved  to  the 
French  Bank  building,  San  Francisco. 


Berkeley  School  Construction 

The  entire  Berkeley  bond  issue  for  new 
school  buildings  has  been  purchased, 
largely  by  individual  capitalists  and 
banks,  and  the  Berkeley  school  construc- 
tion program,  as  originally  planned,  will 
now  be  carried  out.  Contracts  let  on  the 
Lincoln  and  Garfield  schools  will  stand 
and  construction  is  now  under  way. 

Plans  are  finished  for  the  Jeflferson 
school  and  high  school  gymnasium  and 
bids  will  be  called  for  shortly. 

Architect  Hays  has  been  instructed  to 
complete  drawings  for  the  Hawthorne 
school,  to  cost  $90,000.  and  for  Longfel- 
low school,  to  cost  $50,000. 


Sacramento  Schools 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  new  Sacra- 
mento High  School  and  the  Elmhurst  and 
El  Dorado  schools  have  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 
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Two  Big  Elevator  Contracts 
Two  of  the  largest  elevator  contracts 
to  be  awarded  in  San  Francisco  in  years 
were  let  during  the  past  month,  one  to 
the  Otis  Elevator  Company  for  installing 
a  battery  o'f  nine  cars  in  the  new  Stand- 
ard Oil  building  at  a  contract  price  of 
$386,000,  and  the  other  to  the  Spencer 
Elevator  Company  for  eleven  freight  ele- 
vators in  the  six-story  concrete  ware- 
house of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
for  $90,000.  In  connection  with  the 
Standard  Oil  installation  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  contract  price  of  $386,- 
000  is  more  than  the  original  cost  of  the 
Sharon  building.  The  new  Standard  Oil 
building  will  be  twenty-one  stories   high. 


Oakland  Architect  Busy 

Mr.  W.  J.  Wilkinson,  formerly  with 
Mr.  Edgar  Mathews  and  now  practicing 
architecture  independently  with  offices  in 
'  the  First  Trust  building,  Oakland,  has  a 
large  volume  of  prospective  work  on  the 
boards,  including  two  private  hospitals 
costing  $60,000  and  $40,000  each,  a  hotel 
in  Madera,  a  Masonic  temple,  two  store 
and  loft  buildings,  a  warehouse  and  thirty 
cottages.  Plans  have  been  completed  by 
the  same  architect  for  the  new  Oakland 
Labor  Temple,  construction  of  which  will 
start  in  the  spring. 


Passing  of  Mrs.  C.  P.  Weeks 

Mr.  Charles  Peter  Weeks,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  architectural  firm  of  Weeks  & 
Day,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
has  the  sympathy  of  the  profession  in  the 
death,  September  28th,  of  his  wife,  Ora 
Crawford  Weeks,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
K.  Crawford.  Mrs.  Weeks  was  40  years 
of  age.  a  woman  of  beautiful  character, 
and  beloved  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 


Big  Sugar  Warehouse 

The  construction  department  of  the 
California  -  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Company  at  Crockett,  Mr.  A.  A.  Brown, 
chief  engineer,  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
two-story  steel  concrete  and  brick  ware- 
house having  120,000  square  feet  and 
which  will  cost  $600,000 


Laboratory  Building 

Mr.  John  Galen  Howard,  First  National 
Bank  building.  San  Francisco,  is  prepar- 
ing plans  for  a  two-story  reinforced  con- 
crete office  and  laboratory  building  110 
by  144,  for  the  Union  Oil  Company,'  Los 
Angeles. 


three   Methodist   Churches 

_  Mr.  W.  J.  Wythe,  Central  Bank  build- 
ing, Oakland,  has  completed  plans  for 
Methodist  churches  to  be  built  at  Byron, 
Escalon  and  Riverbank. 


Montana  Architects  Meet 

The  Montana  Association  of  Architects 
met  at  Bozeman  in  annual  session  on 
August  28th.  The  meeting  continued 
throughout  the  day  and  adjourned  for  a 
trip  through  the  Yellowstone  Park,  end- 
ing with  another  session  at  Old  Faithful 
Inn  on  August  30th.  The  convention  was 
well  attended  and  was  called  together  by 
Mr.  Chandler  Cohagen  of  Billings,  presi- 
dent of  the  association  at  the  college. 
The  first  speaker  was  Dean  E.  B.  Norris 
of  the  Engineering  department. 

In  the  afternoon  Prof.  W.  R.  Plew,  of 
the  college,  gave  a  talk  on  architectural 
engineering  and  after  a  discussion  it  was 
suggested  by  the  association  that  it  was 
to  the  interest  of  both  the  college  and 
the  association  to  make  out  a  program 
of  lectures  for  the  architectural  students. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Ingals  gave  an  interesting 
stereopticon  lecture  on  steam  and  hot 
water  heating.  Mr.  James  Mills,  of  Great 
Falls,  spoke  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
by  closer  cooperation  between  the  archi- 
tects and  the  electrical  contractors  and 
the  desire  of  the  latter  to  elevate  their 
profession.  Mr.  Fred  Powers,  of  Boze- 
man, talked  on  the  false  economy  of 
cheap  construction  of  buildings  in  Mon- 
tana, where  winter  heating  was  an  im- 
portant item  and  poor  construction  in- 
volves a  loss  of  heat  and  the  burning  of 
more  fuel. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  C. 
C.  Cohagen,  W.  V.  Marshall  and  Fred  F. 
Wilson  met  with  Dean  Norris  and  Prof. 
Plew  and  went  over  the  course  in  archi- 
tectural engineering  at  the  college  for 
changes. 

$300,000  Portland  Hospital 

Mr.  Ernest  Kroner,  architect,  301 
Spalding  building,  Portland,  Oregon,  is 
preparing  plans  for  three  buildings  to  be 
built  for  the  Emanuel  Hospital  at  Com- 
mercial and  Stanton  streets,  Portland  at 
a  cost  of  $300,000. 

The  hospital  group  will  include  a  six- 
story  Class  A  hospital  building  to  be  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete  with  face 
brick  front;  a  four-story  nurses'  home  of 
ordinary  construction,  using  brick  walls, 
and  a  fireproof  power  house. 


Store  and  Office  Building 

Messrs.  Walker  and  Eisen,  Hibernian 
building,  Los  Angeles,  are  preparing 
plans  for  a  four-story  brick  store  and 
office  building  to  be  erected  on  Western 
avenue,  neear  Sixth  street,  Los  Angeles, 
for  Dr.  L.  E.  Ford.  The  building  will  cost 
$85,000. 

Gymnasium  Building 

Mr.  Ralph  P.  Morrell  of  Stockton  has 
prepared  plans  for  a  frame  gymnasium 
to  cost  $10,000  for  the  Ripon  High  School' 
district. 
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Santa  Rosa  Country  Club 

Plans  have  been  finished  by  Mr.  Albert 
Farr.  architect  in  the  Foxcroft  building, 
San  Francisco,  for  a  club  building  for  the 
Santa  Rosa  Country  Club.  Construction 
will  be  frame  and  native  stone,  and  the 
cost  is  estimated  at  $30,000. 

Mr.  Farr  has  let  contracts  for  a  large 
country  house  at  Atherton,  San  Mateo 
county,  for  Mr.  R.  S.  Moore,  president 
of  the  Moore  Shipbuild-ng  Company. 


San  Francisco  Apartment  Houses 

Mr.  C.  O.  Clausen,  Hearst  building,  has 
completed  plans  for  six  apartments  to  be 
built  in  the  Park  Presidio  District  and 
which  embody  many  new  ideas  in  apart- 
ment house  construction.  Mr.  Clausen 
has  also  made  plans  for  a  three-story 
frame  apartment  house  to  be  built  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Fourteenth  avenue 
and  Anza  street,  for  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Johnson. 

Vallejo  Hotel 

The  firm  of  Heller  and  Wilson  having 
dissolved  partnership,  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  the  proposed  Admiral  Hotel  at 
Vallejo  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Chas.  E.  J. 
Rogers,  architect  in  the  Phelan  building, 
San  Francisco.  The  building  is  to  be 
six  stories  high,  constructed  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  will  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $250,000. 

Addition  to  Business  Building 

A  one-story  addition  is  to  be  built  to 
the  five-story  store  and  loft  building  at 
Grant  avenue  and  Tillman  alley,  San 
Francisco,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Herman 
Barth.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Young  is  the  owner 
and  Hirsch  and  Kaye  are  the  lessees. 
Construction  will  not  start  until  spring. 


$250,000  Court  House 

The  supervisors  of  Chelan  county,  at 
Wenatchee,  Washington,  have  appro- 
priated $254,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  court  house.  They  have  appointed 
an  architect  and  announcement  is  made 
that  construction  will  start  this  fall. 


Christian  Science  Churches 

Four  new  Christian  Science  churches 
are  projected  in  the  Bay  regions,  two  in 
Oakland,  one  in  Alameda,  from  plans  by 
Mr.  Carl  Werner,  and  one  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  plans  by  Mr.  Walter  C.  Falch. 


Jack  London  Memorial   Library 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Harry 
Merritt  of  Glenn  Ellen  for  a  stone  and 
concrete  library  which  will  be  erected  in 
Glenn  Ellen  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
story  writer.  Jack  London. 


City  Planning  Commissions 

Whittier  is  to  have  a  city  planning  com- 
mission, the  city  trustees  having  passed 
an  ordinance  for  the  appointment  of  one 
consisting  of  one  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  the  city  engineer,  the  city  at- 
torney and  two  citizens.  The  mayor  will 
be  a  member  ex-officio.  The  commission 
will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  all 
matters  affecting  city  planning. 

San  Jose  is  also  going  to  have  a  city 
plan,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Curtiss,  the  archi- 
tect, has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  draw  up  a  suitable  ordi- 
nance. 


Parish  House  and  Bank  Bmlding 

Mr.  B.  G.  McDougall,  architect  in  the 
Alta  building,  San  Francisco,  has  been 
commissioned  to  prepare  plans  for  a  new 
parish  house  for  St.  James  Episcopal 
church,  Los  Angeles.  Later  an  audi- 
torium will  be  built.  Mr.  McDougall  is 
also  making  drawings  for  a  reinforced 
concrete  bank  building  at  Pittsburg,  for 
the  Contra  Costa  County  bank.  About 
$75,000  will  be  expended  on  the  building 
and  fixtures. 


San  Jose  Garages 

Mr.  John  H.  Powers,  San  Francisco 
architect,  is  preparing  plans  for  an  $80,000 
automobile  sales  building  and  garage  at 
San  Jose. 

Mr.  Charles  McKenzie  has  completed 
plans  for  a  $16,000  concrete  garage  in 
the  same  city. 

Auto  Assembling  Plant 

The  Scripps-Booth  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia will  erect  a  $250,000  assembling 
plant  near  the  Chevrolet  factory  in  East 
Oakland.  The  P.  J.  Walker  Company 
has  been  commissioned  to  put  up  the 
building  and  construction  will  start  this 
fall. 


Moving  Picture  Studios 

The  W.  C.  Duncan  Company  has  been 
given  the  contract  to  build  a  group  of 
Mission  type  moving  picture  studio  build- 
ings at  San  Mateo  for  the  Pacific  Studios 
Company.  The  improvements  will  cost 
$500,000. 

Gilroy  Masonic  Temple 

Mr.  William  Radke  of  Gilroy  submitted 
the  low  bid  to  erect  a  Masonic  temple  and 
moving  picture  theatre  at  Gilroy,  from 
plans^  by  Messrs.  Reid  Bros.,  California- 
Pacific  building,  San  Francisco,  for  about 
$90,000. 

Alterations  to  Club  Building 

Mr.  H.  G.  Simpson,  110  Sutter  street, 
San  Francisco,  is  preparing  plans  for  ex- 
tensive alterations  to  the  chibhouse  of  the 
McCloud  Country  Club  at  McCloud,  Sis- 
kivou  countv. 
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I  A.  I.  A.  CHAPTER  NEWS  I 

I  THE   OFFICIAL  MINUTES  | 
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San  Francisco  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  San  Francisco  Architectural 
Club,  n  O'Farrell  street,  on  Thursday 
evening,  September  16,  1920,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

MINUTES 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  held  on 
April  15th  and  June  17th  were  read  and 
approved.  No  meeting  was  held  in  May 
owing  to  a  lack  of  a  quorum.  No  meetings 
were  held  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  owing  to  the  summer  vacation. 

REPORTS    OF    STANDING   COMMITTEES 

Executive  Committee. — During  the  sum- 
mer months  the  Board  of  Directors  held 
two  meetings.  The  principal  matters  to 
come  before  these  meetings  on  which  action 
was  taken  are  as  follows : 

The  Chapter  was  invited  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Council  of  the  En- 
gineering Societies  of  San  Francisco  and  it 
was  suggested  that  the  Chapter  join  the 
Council,  as  many  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est may  thus  be  thrashed  out.  The  expense 
is  $3.00  per  month. 

The  consideration  of  revisions  to  the 
building  laws  permitting  improved  condi- 
tions of  loading  and  design  for  reinforced 
concrete  construction,  and  several  other 
matters  came  up  for  passage  before  the 
Supervisors  at  a  meeting  held  on  Monday 
night,  August  16th. 

After  some  correspondence  with  Mr. 
William  Otis  Raiguel  relative  to  retaining 
his  Chapter  membership,  but  resigning  from 
the  Institute,  the  Board  of  Directors  sent  a 
communication  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  In- 
stitute, Mr.  Wm.  Stanley  Parker,  recom- 
mending that  Mr.  Raiguel's  resignation 
from  the  Institute  be  accepted  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  by-laws  of  the  Chapter 
Mr.  Raiguel  is  entitled  to  retain  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Qiapter. 

GENERAL    BUSINESS 

Communications.— From  Mr.  E.  C.  Kem- 
per, Executive  Secretary  of  the  Institute 
relative  to  the  application  of  Air.  Edwin  J. 
Symmes  as  an  Institute  member  and  one 
relative  to  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association;  from  Mr.  Wm.  Stanley  Par- 
ker, Secretary  of  the  A.  I.  A.,  relative  to  the 
same  matter  and  one  in  re  Congress  of  the 
Building  Industry;  from  Mr.  R.  Germain 
Hubby,  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  enclosing  copy  of 
resolution  relating  to  the  procedure  and 
action  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects in  the  matter  of  Jurisdictional 
Avi^ards;  from  California  Housing  and 
Building  Institute  enclosing  Supplement  to 


Progress  Report  No.  4,  and  Circular  Let- 
ters Nos.  S  and  6;  from  the  Central  Coun- 
cil of  the  Builders'  Exchange  enclosing 
minutes  of  Arbitration  Com.mittee ;  from 
the  Central  Bureau  of  San  Francisco  Or- 
ganizations for  the  General  Welfare  and 
Upbuilding  of  San  Francisco,  asking  the 
Chapter  to  become  a  member  of  this  or- 
ganization. 

In  the  matter  of  the  communication  from 
I\Ir.  Wm.  Stanley  Parker  in  re  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  the  following 
resolution,  on  motion  duly  seconded,  was 
carried  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chapter  endorses  the  action 
suggested  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
ot  the  Institute  that  the  Chapter  should  appoint 
cornniittees  to  cooperate  with  building  departments 
and  fire  chiefs  m  the  matter  of  approval  of  plans 
and  inspection  of  buildings,  to  the  end  that  fire 
hazards  may  be  reduced  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
ban   rrancisco. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Alooser  reported 
to  the  Chanter  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  local  Chapter  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association. 

In  the  matter  of  the  communication  from 
the  Southern  California  Chapter  in  re  the 
Institute's  action  in  connection  with  Juris- 
dictional Awards,  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  the  Chapter  cannot  express  an 
opinion  on  the  matter  at  present,  and  that 
the  Southern  California  Chapter  be  so 
notified. 

The  communication  from  the  Central 
Bureau  of  San  Francisco  Organizations 
was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
action. 

On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  car- 
ried, the  report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee was  ordered  received  and  filed. 

Mr.  Coxhead  offered  a  resolution  propos- 
'"u-  u  "^^^"^  °^  financing  the  Institute, 
which  on  motion  was  ordered  received  with 
instructions  that  it  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  members,  and  action  de- 
ferred until  the  Annual  Meeting. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee was  read,  as  follows  : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. 

Dear  Sirs:— Your  Nominating  Committee  begs 
leave  to  make  the  following  report  as  to  its 
hndings  m  the  matter  of  nominations  for  officers 
and  directors  for  the  coming  Chapter  year,  to  be 
elected  in   October: 

For   President,    Mr.    G.   A.    Applegarth. 

For  \  ice-President,   Mr.   E.  A.   Coxhead 

For   Secretary,   Mr.   J.    S.    Fairweather. 
TVT    ""^     Vr^?.*°"'     Messrs.     Sylvain     Schnaittacher, 
Morris   M.    Bruce,    George   W.    Kelham    (to   fill   un- 
expired term  of  Mr.  Wm.  O.   Raiguel,  resigned). 
Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)    W.   B.    Faville, 

J.    \V.     DOLLIVER. 

Wm.    Mooser,    Chairman. 
-ADJOURNMENT 

There  being  no  further  business  before 
the  Chapter,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  8  :3ft 
p.  m. 

Morris  M.  Bruce,  Secretary. 


With  the  Engineers 

Reports  from  the  Various  Pacific  Coast  Societies, 
Personal  Mention,  Etc. 


Presidential  Nominees  Answer  Engineers' 
Interrogations 

C  ENATOR  W.  G.  HARDING  and  Gov- 
<-J  ernor  James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio  have 
both  made  replies  to  list  of  questions 
submitted  them  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Engineers.  The  questions  were 
drafted  at  a  recent  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Engineers  and 
submitted  to  both  presidential  candidates 
in  August. 

The  questions  asked  were  as  follows: 
1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  National  Department 
of  Public  Works,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  and 
coordinating  the  present  number  of  bureaus  and 
commissions,  and  reducing  the  useless  expendi- 
tures of  money  incident  thereto? 

2;  Are  you  in  favor  of  assembling  and  co- 
ordinating all  the  engineering  and  construction 
enterprises  of  the  government  (excepting  the  purely 
military  works)  in  a  department  such  as  the 
National  Department  of  Public  Works,  to  the 
end  that   economy  and   efficiency  will  be   obtained? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  appointment  of  an  engineer 
of  recognized  ability  and  unimpeachable  character 
as  a  member  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission? 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  progressive  and  constructive 
program  of  conservation  and  development  of  our 
natural   resources? 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  budget  system  of  appropria- 
tion of  public   funds? 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands 
by  drainage,  irrigation,  flood  control  or  other 
methods? 

Do  you  favor  giving  the  settler  the  advantage 
of  procuring  the  land  by  a  sound  financial  system 
such  as  is  provided  by  a  rotating  fund? 

To  those  questions  the  following  letters 
have  been  received: 

State   of   Ohio,   Executive   Department, 

Columbus,    August   13,   1920. 
Mr.   L.   K.    Sherman,  President, 

American   Association    of   Engineers. 
63   East  Adams  street,   Chicago,   111. 
Dear  Mr.   Sherman: 

My  reply  to  every  one  of  the  questions  you  ask 
is  unequivocally  "Yes."  Time  will  not  permit,  nor 
do  I  consider  it  proper,  that  I  answer  the  or- 
dinary questionnaire.  My  past  record  and  public 
utterances  must  be  sufficient,  however,  as  in  the 
case  of  your  letter,  the  reply  to  questions  asked 
and  my  record  and  public  announcements  are  one 
and  the  same.  I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in 
makiiig  this   statement. 

With  every  good  wish,   I   am. 

Yours   very  truly, 

James   M.    Cox. 

Marion,    Ohio,    August    9,    1920. 
Mr.   C.   E.   Drayer,   Secretary, 

American  Association   of  Engineers, 
63    Adams    street,    Chicago,    111. 
My  dear  Mr.   Drayer: 

Your  letter  to  Mr.  Christian  of  August  4th  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention. 


It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  make  a  de- 
tailed reply  to  the  inquiries  coveyed  in  your  letter 
and  I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  a  categorical  reply 
to  questionnaires,  no  matter  how  friendly  they 
may  be  and  no  matter  how  reputable  and  high 
standing  is  the  source   from  which  the^  come. 

My  theory  of  a  campaign  is,  that  a  man's  can- 
didacy ought  to  be  based  on  the  formal  and  public 
utterances,  though,  of  course,  we  are  all  of  us 
informal  enough  to  discuss  informally  riiany  of 
the  problems  which  are  in  the  minds  of  various 
groups  of  our  American  citizenship. 
„  -Iv  ^■^?,r^^!^  "P  the  matter  of  the  Department  of 
i-ubhc  Works  m  some  personal  interviews  and 
quite  agree  with  you  that  the  question  is  an  ex- 
ceeding interesting  and  important  one.  I  fear  I 
should  be  unworthy  of  public  confidence  if  I  ven- 
tured_  to  decide  so  important  and  far-reaching  a 
question  without  the  very  fullest  study.  It  in- 
volves the  reorganization  of  several  departments. 
Undoubtedly,  there  is  necessity  for  this,  but  I 
should  be  very  reluctant  to  unalterably  commit 
myself  to  it  without  the  very  fullest  of  under- 
standing. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  have 
already  sent  for  the  Congressional  hearings  on  this 
particular   question. 

I  may  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  I  think  very 
well  of  the  appointment  of  an  engineer  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  I  have 
always  spoken  heartily  in  favor  of  a  progressive 
and  constructive  program  of  conservation.  I  am 
sure  you  know  that  I  favor  the  budget  system 
and  a  very  forward  policy  relating  to  reclamation 
and   irrigation. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.    G.   Harding. 

These  letters  are  published  to  the  en- 
gineering profession  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Engineers  in  furtherance  of 
its  policy  of  forwarding  the  public  inter- 
est by  the  means  at  its  command. 

The  Association  believes  that  the  six 
questions  asked  the  two  principal  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
American  people  and  it  has  requested 
those  candidates  to  announce  their  stand 
upon  the  policies  involved,  in  order  that 
the  electorate  may  be  informed  definitely 
upon  them.  Engineers  are  in  a  position 
to  give  sound  thought  to  certain  matters 
of  public  policy  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public  in 
those  matters  with  which  engineers  are 
by  the  nature  of  their  calling  familiar. 
It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  political  activities  of  the  American 
Association  of  Engineers  are  non-partisan 
and  that  the  association  places  the  inter- 
^fs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ahead  of  party,  ahead  of  the  interests  of 
the   engineering  profession  itself. 
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The  Engineer  and  the  Painter  vs.  the 
Architect 

MR  WYNDHAM  LEWIS,  the  British 
artist,  recently  criticized  the  modern 
architect  very  severely  and  somewhat  un- 
justly. Nevertheless,  there  is  food  for 
thought  in  at  least  a  part  of  his  utter- 
ances, as,  for  example: 

The  painter  and  the  engineer  could  buy  him 
(the  architect)  out,  going  into  partnership  and 
produce  .what  would  be  neither  a  wor  d  of  boxes 
on  the  one  hand,  as  it  would  be  if  the  engineer 
controlled  house  construction,  nor  of  silly  antique 
fakes  on  the  other,  as  happens  when  the  architect 
has  his  sweet  and  horrible  way.      •      •      -.     . 

Let  us  banish  absolutely  the  stylistic  archi- 
tectural rubbish.  But  even  as  to  the  shaping  ot 
the  box   or   series   of   boxes  let   the   artist   be   used. 

'  We 'hear*  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  talked  about 
the  skyscraper.  The  skyscraper,  for  the  most  part, 
is  a  tall  box.  So  far  it  has  been  nothing  but  that; 
except  where,  as  in  the  Schiller  Theater  building 
in  Chicago,  and  the  famous  Woolworth  buildings 
some  dreadful  intervention  of  art  has  converted  it 
into  an  acre-high  advertisement  of  the  modern 
architect's  fatuity.  ,     •       ^u       i„. 

It  has  been  a  fashion  lately  to  admire  the  sky- 
scraper in  its  purely  engineering  forms,  and  other 
forms  of  quite  plain  engineering  construction.  But 
a  box  is  always  a  box,  however  high.  And  when 
you  think  of  the  things  that  could  have  been  done 
by  a  liaison  of  the  artist's  fancy,  once  more,  with 
all  those  works  of  engineering  genius,  you  wonder 
that  there  is  not  one  single  example  which  one  can 
quote  of  such  a  structure.  ... 

Mr.  Lewis  is  not  very  definite  in  point- 
ing out  how  much  of  a  part  the  "painter" 
should  play  in  his  suggested  association 
with  the  structural  engineer,  but  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  indicates  that  the 
"painter"  should  do  more  than  decorate 
the  surface  of  the  building  with  suitable 

color. 

If  you  say  that  the  design  and  ornament  over 
the  body  of  the  building  is  the  same  as  the  clothes 
on  a  man's  back,  there  is  still  something  to  be 
said  about  the  naked  shape  of  the  man  or  even 
for  his  skeleton.  The  nature  of  the  body  or  of 
the  skeleton  will  decide  what  the  character  of  the 
clothes  must  be.  So  the  artist  should  come  in  long 
before  he  usually  does,  or  give  a  new  conscious- 
ness to  the  shaping  of  the  skeleton  of  the  engineer. 
This  should  be  invariable,  not  occasional;  that  is, 
when  the  first  painters  or  sculptors  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose,  instead  of  the  horrible  stock 
architect. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  a 
"painter's"  ability  to  "shape  the  skeleton" 
more  artistically  than  it  is  ordinarily 
shaped  by  an  architect.  Would  not  a 
"painter"  capable  of  artistic  design  of  the 
"skeleton"  be  in  reality  less  a  painter  and 
more  an  architect?  Is  not  Mr.  Lewis 
vainly  striving  to  make  the  terms 
"painter"  and  "artist"  synonymous? 

It  seems  to  us  that  what  Mr.  Lewis  is 
really  attacking  is  not  the  architect  in 
general  but  the  imitative  and  conven- 
tional architect.  Such  an  attack  may  with 
equal  force  be  directed  against  the  aver- 
age artist,  whatever  his  class,  whether 
painter,  musical  composer,  sculptor  or 
architect;  and  the  following  picture  will 
therefore  be  quite  as  true  of  the  average 
"art  man"  of  one  class  as  of  another  : 

He  gushes  about  everything  he  sees.  He  is  en- 
raptured at  the  curious  clumsy  country  print  found 
on  the  lodging  house  wall;  at  the  beauty  of  cheap 
china  ornaments,  a  stupid  chair,  a  staring,  mean, 
pretentious  little   sea-side  house.     When   with   any- 


body, he  will  titter  or  blink  or  faintly  giggle  when 
his  attention  is  drawn  to  such  a  winning  and 
lovely  object.  I  am,  you  will  perceive,  drawing  a 
picture  of  the  English  variety  of  art  nian.  The 
most  frequently  used  epithet  will  be  "jolly"  for 
the  beautiful;  and  the  pursuit  will  invariably  be 
described  as  "fun."  So  we  have  before  us,  all 
said  and  done,  a  very  playful  fellow  indeed,  who 
quite  enters  the  spirit  of  this  "amusing"  life,  and 
who  is  as  true  a  "sportsman"  as  any  red-coated 
squire;  only  for  the  pursuit  of  "jolly"  little  ob- 
jects like  stuffed  birds,  apples  or  plates,  areas  of 
decayed  wallpaper,  and  the  form  of  game  that  he 
wishes  rather  smirkingly  and  haughtily  to  devour, 
he  must  be  as  cunning,  languid,  and  untidy  as  his 
distinguished  fellow-sportsman  is  alert,  hearty,  and 
colored  like  a  letter-box. 

For  stalking  a  stuffed  bird  you  have,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  a  little  bit  dead  yourself. — En- 
gineering  and    Contracting. 

Engineers  in  Membership  Campaign 

Fourteen  hundred  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Engineers  have 
signed  intention  slips  which  pledge  them 
to  obtaining  five  new  members  each  be- 
fore the  end  of  1920.  The  1920  member- 
ship campaign  commenced  on  September 
15th  and  will  last  until  October  30th.  A 
banner  is  offered  to  the  Chapter  obtain- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  members  and 
another  banner  to  the  Chapter  having 
the  greatest  per  cent  of  increase  in  mem- 
bership. Other  banner  prizes  are  offered 
in  the  four  divisions  into  which  chapters 
are  grouped  according  to  size.  Individual 
prizes  are  to  be  given  to  the  thirteen 
members  obtaining  the  greatest  number 
of  applications. 

The  ten  chapters  having  the  most  in- 
tention slip  men  are: 

Chicago     119 

New  York    86 

Mich.    S.    A 76 

San    Francisco     56 

S.   W.   Territory 53 

Los  Angeles  32 

Twin  City  30 

Boston 24 

Cleveland  .• 20 

Washington,    D.    C 18 

The  Women's  Engineering  Society 

RUNNING  across  the  foregoing  title  in 
Engineering  (London)  "gives  us 
pause."  The  Society  was  organized  in 
1920  and  it  has  just  held  its  first  annual 
meeting. 

This  is  one  of  the  outgrowths  of  the 
war.  Women  then  stood  energetically 
and  efficiently  by  the  side  of  man  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  skilled  trades  and  in 
most  of  the  professions.  Return  of  peace 
conditions  forced  many  of  them  out  of 
industry  and  out  of  the  professions  and 
back  to  former  modes  of  livelihood.  But 
enough  of  them  were  left  who  did  not 
consider  it  fair  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  their  new  positions 
and  these  have  organized  a  regular  en- 
gineering society.  They  are  publishing 
the  Woman  Engineer,  have  a  club  room 
in  Dover  street,  London,  and  a  library 
where  technical  books  and  papers  may  be 
read  and  consulted. 
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We  are  informed  that  several  of  the 
institutions  of  engineers  in  Great  Britain 
have  opened  their  doors  to  women,  and 
we  may  expect  before  long  to  find  the 
woman  engineer  as  common  as  the 
woman  physician  and  making  a  name  for 
herself  as  well  in  the  one  profession  as 
in  the  other. — Valve  World. 


Early  Next  Year  a  Good  Time  to  Build 

By    E.    H.    NORBLOM,    President    of   the    Minne- 
apolis   Builders'    Exchange. 

STATISTICS  show  that  prices  for 
building  have  advanced  less  than  most 
other  things.  Prices  for  lumber  have  de- 
clined, and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
any  reductions  in  prices  that  may  be  ex- 
pected for  several  years  will  take  place 
between  now  and  early  spring.  It  is 
stated  on  good  authority,  that  from  75 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  building  ma- 
terial represents  labor.  This  includes 
mining  of  coal  used  in  manufacturing, 
transporting,  handling  and  hauling.  It 
is,  therefore,  obvious  that  until  there  is  a 
reduction  in  wages,  building  material  will 
not  be  much  cheaper.  No  one  expects  a 
decline  in  wages  until  the  cost  of  living 
comes  down.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
mistake  to  unnecessarily  delay  building, 
as  the  present  shortage  would  then  be- 
come more  acute. 

Many  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the 
industry  believe  that  early  next  year  will 
be  a  good  time  to  build,  because  material 
will  then  be  available,  labor  will  be  plenti- 
ful, and  prices  will  be  stabilized. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  the  building  industry  was  the  first  to 
be  affected.  A  large  number  of  men  who 
had  been  engaged  in  construction  work 
entered  the  army,  others  were  employed 
by  firms  manufacturing  war  material, 
and  a  large  number  entered  shipbuilding 
plants.  Architects  and  engineers  entered 
the  service  in  different  departments,  so 
that  from  early  in  1917  up  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  building  was  in  a  continuous  de- 
cline. During  1918,  all  non-essential 
building  was  prohibited  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  manufacturers  of  building 
material  were  required  to  sign  pledges 
that  they  would  not  furnish  their  com- 
modities, except  for  essential  buildings. 

This  curtailment  of  building  created  a 
shortage  from  which  the  country  is  suf- 
fering today. 

The  prices  for  building  materials,  the 
uncertainty  of  obtaining  them,  the  high 
wages  and  strikes  have  caused  consider- 
able depression  in  building.  At  present 
there  are  a  number  of  large  buildings  un- 
der construction,  many  of  which  are 
nearing  completion.  A  "few  new  ones  are 
now  in  contemplation,  and  some  resi- 
dences are  being  built,  but  building  is  far 
below  normal  for  this  time  of  the  vear. 
The  uncertainty  of  obtaining  materia!  and 
the   uncertainty    of    labor    demands    must 


be    removed    before   building   will   be    re- 
sumed to  any  marked  degree. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  small  amount  of  building  at  this 
time  will  enable  manufacturers  to  replace 
their  depleted  stocks;  and  with  increased 
freight  rates,  which  have  recently  been 
granted  by  the  interstate  commission,  the 
railroads  will  be  able  to  give  improved 
service.  With  material  available  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  insure  completion  of 
projects  undertaken,  it  is  still  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  labor  before 
a  general  building  movement  can  develop. 
Prospective  builders  will  not  start  work 
until  they  have  reasonable  assurance  that 
their  buildings  will  not  be  tied  up  by 
strikes.  Contractors  cannot  make  intelli- 
gent bids,  unless  they  have  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  cost  of  material  and 
labor. 

Passing  of  Mr.  Patrick  Noble 

Mr.  Patrick  Noble,  president  of  the  Pa- 
cific Rolling  Mill  Companv,  San  Fran- 
cisco, died  October  2d  following  an  ill- 
ness of  three  weeks.  He  was  71  years 
old. 

Mr.  Noble  came  to  San  Francisco  via 
Capt  Horn  when  19  years  old,  just  as  the 
Pacific  Rolling  Mill  Company  was  being 
formed.  First  engaged  as  clerk,  he  later 
became  manager  and  then  its  president. 
About  1893  he  furnished  the  steel  for  the 
Mills  building,  and  he  was  connected 
with  the  early  development  of  the  cable 
roads.  _  In  1889  and  1890  he  served  as 
Supervisor. 

He  Avas  interested  in  many  charitable 
causes,  served  for  many  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Humane  Societv  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Bohemian  and  Trans- 
portation  clubs. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. The  son  is  Vice-President  Edward 
B.  Noble  of  the  Pacific  Rolling  Mill 
Company. 

To   Amend   Height   Limit 

Among  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Los  Angeles  city  charter  to  be  voted 
upon  at  the  November  election  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Proposed  Charter  Amendment  "J" — That  Sec- 
tion 30-a  of  Article  III  of  the  Charter  be  amended 
to   read  as  follows: 

Sec.  30-a.  No  building  or  any  part  thereof  of 
a  height  exceeding  150  feet  shall  be  erected  within 
tliat  portion  of  the  city  described  as  follows: 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  Temple  street,  on  the 
east  by  San  Pedro  street,  on  the  south  bv  Pico 
street  and  on  the  west  by  Figueroa  street;  and  no 
building  or  anv  part  thereof  of  a  height  exceeding 
ISO  feet  shall  be  erected  in  anv  portion  of  the  city 
outside  of  said  district  unless  authorized  hv  an 
ordinance  passed  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Council. 

This  amendment  is  proposed  primarily 
to  aid  the  Globe  Grain  &  Milling  Co.  to 
erect  a  grain  elevator,  which  its  engineers 
say  must  be  208  feet  high  to  make  it 
practicable.  If  the  company  is  permitted 
to  erect  the  elevator  it  will  mean  an  out- 
lay of  $2,000,000  on  a  new  industrial  plant 
for  Los  Angeles. 


The  Contractor 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION,  BRIDGES  AND 
ROAD  WORK 


Building  Prospects  in  Middle  West 

By  F.   E.   DAVIDSON,* 
President  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Architects. 

THE  only  change  since  our  last  issue  in 
the  building  situation  is  the  further 
postponement  of  many  large  projects,  a 
continued  increase  in  the  cost  of  prac- 
tically all  materials  entering  into  any 
structure  and  a  further  advance  in  bank- 
ers' commission  charges  for  building 
loans. 

Many  owners  who  have  had  complete 
plans  and  specifications  for  important 
work  prepared  are  ready  to  proceed  not- 
withstanding the  present  high  building 
costs  if  they  could  secure  any  assistance 
from  the  banking  interests  in  financing; 
but  with  United  States  bonds  selling  in 
the  open  market  at  prices  netting  the  in- 
vestor over  6  per  cent:  with  foreign  gov- 
ernment bonds  selling  at  prices  netting 
better  than  8  per  cent,  with  securities  of 
first  -class  industries  realizing  from  9  per 
cent  to  12  per  cent,  there  is  practically  no 
money  available  for  building   operations. 

Perhaps  one  way  to  temporarily  stimu- 
late the  construction  of  buildings  of  all 
classes  would  be  to  amend  the  present 
Income  Tax  Law  and  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion for  a  period  of  say  five  years,  all 
moneys  invested  in  new  buildings.  This 
exemption,  if  granted,  would  make  first 
mortgage  securities  more  tttractive  to  in- 
vestors and  would  undoubtedly  result  in 
large  sums  being  immediately  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  builders. 

It  is  a  peculiar  circumstance  that  not- 
withstanding the  great  falling  off  in  the 
amount  of  work  contracted  for  in  Chi- 
cago and  vicinity  that  the  cost  of  almost 
all  building  materials  are  continually  ad- 
vancing. 

The  Editor  recently  addressed  a  letter 
to  a  representative  contractor  in  each  of 
the  various  building  trades  doing  work  in 
Chicago.     This  letter  being  as  follows: 

"The  writer  as  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  is 
collecting  data  as  a  basis  for  a  short 
article  on  'building  costs.' 

"Will  you  do  me  the  courtesy  of  reply- 
ing at  once  and  advising  me  of  the  per- 
centage or  amount  of  increases  or  de- 
creases  that  have   occurred  since  August 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Illinois  Society  of  Archi- 
tects'  Bulletin  for  September,   1920. 


1   in   the   cost   of  building   materials   used 
by  you,  and  oblige?" 

A  tabulation  of  the  replies  received  fol- 
lows: 

Material  •  Increase  Decrease 

Cement     16|4% 

Torpedo   sand    (yV\% 

Bank    sand    6'/i % 

Stone  or  gravel    6!4% 

Lime     8% 

Carney's    cement     15% 

Flue   lining    30% 

.  Tile   coping 30% 

Plaster    board    14% 

Fire     brick     25% 

Hydrated    lime     5% 

Pyrobar     8% 

Waterproofing    cement     20% 

Partition    tile     2^% 

Reinforcing    steel     12% 

Structural    timber    _  10% 

Form    lumber    55^% 

Structural    steel   and. iron 3% 

Cut    stone     1714c  per  cu.  ft. 

Plastering   materials    10% 

Ornamental    iron    11% 

Boiled    oil    20% 

Turpentine     24% 

Soil    pipe    8% 

Pumps 10% 

Magnesia    pipe    covering 5% 

Asbestos    cement    10% 

Vitrified    asbestos   fibre   blocks 25% 

Cast-iron    water    pipe 5% 

Cast-iron    pipe    fittings 8% 

Sewer    pipe    10% 

Castings     for     heating     and     power 

boilers     10% 

Plumbing   enameled   ware    10% 

Plumbing    brass    goods 5%  to  38i/4% 

Black      and      galvanized      malleable 

fittings     9%  to  52%. 

Plumbers'    shop   tools 5  ^  % 

Assembled    plumbing    fixtures 16^/3% 

Cast-iron    basins,    etc 12% 

Lead   pipe   per   hundred 55  per  lb. 

Where  no  increases  or  decreases  are 
noted,  we  are  advised  that  prices  quoted 
today  are  the  same  as  those  of  August 
1st.  (In  this  connection  it  might  be  noted 
that  the  present  selling  price  of  wrought 
iron  pipe  is  only  6^  per  cent  greater  than 
it  w^as  three  years  ago,  while  the  cost  of 
plumbers'  earthenware  has  increased  over 
300  per  cent  during  the  same  period  of 
time.) 

Owners  contemplating  building  are  ad- 
vised that  there  are  practically  no  avail- 
able stocks  of  most  building  supplies,  and 
that  delays  in  any  building  project  are 
bound  to  occur  due  to  the  impossibility 
of  contractors  securing  materials  as  they 
will  be  required  for  any  building  opera- 
tion to  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Owners  are  further  advised  that  under 
present  circumstances  that  they  are  con- 
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fronted  with  the  certainty  of  there  being 
further  delays  in  construction  due  to  the 
jurisdictional  claims  of  the  Chicago  union 
labor  trades.  As  a  matter  of  history, 
there  have  been  more  strikes  reported 
during  the  past  sixty  days  than  ever  be- 
fore in  a  like  period  in  the  history  of 
Chicago.  Responsibility  for  this  condi- 
tion should  be  placed  where  it  belongs, 
which  is  with  the  Contractors'  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago.  For  some  reason  the 
carpenters'  and  masons'  associations  have 
refused  to  affiliate  with  the  Building  Con- 
struction Employers'  Association,  and  the 
Building  Construction  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation has  refused  to  affiliate  with  the 
carpenters  and  masons.  Thus  the  two 
big  associations  are  not  working  together 
and  are  apparently  unable  or  unwilling  to 
unite  and  agree  upon  a  plan  of  action 
which  could  and  would  control  the  labor 
situation  in  a  short  time.  The  situation 
complained  of  has  been  corrected  in  other 
cities  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  in- 
terests interested  in  building,  and  it  will 
never  be  corrected  in  Chicago  until  all 
employers'  associations  are  united  under 
one  management  with  a  strong  guiding 
hand,  an  autocrat  if  you  will,  who  must 
be  given  the  power  to  act. 

At  present  building  operations  which 
should  be  consummated  in  a  period  of, 
say  four  months,  now  require  eight  or 
ten  months  to  complete,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  the  architect  and  con- 
tractor for  improvement. 

Owners  contemplating  building  are  ad- 
visedthat  it  is  the  Editor's  opinion  that 
building  material  costs  will  continue  to 
be  enhanced  for  many  months  and  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  any  immediate 
lowering  of  building  costs.  In  fact,  build- 
ing costs  will  probably  increase  for  at 
least  two  years  more. 

Standard   Lengths,   Sizes  and   Quality  of 

Lumber  as  Related  to  Economic 

Design 

SINCE  labor  has  become  a  most  sig- 
nificant factor  in  the  cost  of  building, 
and  since  there  are  certain  established 
standards  of  lengths  and  sizes,  as  well  as 
significant  differences  in  grades  of  lum- 
ber, it  is  important  that  the  use  of  these 
standard  lengths,  sizes  and  grades  be  in- 
telligently applied  to  the  design  of  build- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  construction  where  possible. 

In  designing  the  floor  plan  of  a  build- 
ing, the  fact  that  standard  lengths  of 
joists  are  multiples  of  two  feet,  4  feet  to 
24  feet  inclusive,  should  be  an  important 
consideration  in  determining  the  widths 
and  lengths  of  each  room. 

Odd  lengths,  such  as  joists  9,  11,  13, 
and  IS  feet,  not  commonly  carried  in 
stock,  are  charged  as  the  next  longer 
even  length  and  cut  at  the  lumber  yard 
before  delivery,  or  delivered  in  the  next 
longer  even   length,   necessitating   cutting 


by  the  carpenter  on  the  job.  The  waste 
here  is  obvious,  both  in  material  and  in 
labor,  and  could  easily  be  avoided  by 
careful   design. 

A  building  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  an  even  number  of  feet  in  width  in  its 
over  all  dimension.  Take,  for  example,  a 
brick  building,  which  is  built  24  feet  wide 
with  12-inch  walls.  Joists  which  are  24 
feet  long  can  be  used,  but  at  least  16 
inches  must  be  cut  from  the  ends  to  have 
the  proper  extension  of  the  joist  ends  in 
the  brick  wall,  whereas,  if  the  building 
had  been  built  25  feet  4  inches  wide,  24- 
foot  joists  could  have  been  used  with  no 
waste,  or  by  decreasing  the  width  but 
8  inches,  20-foot  joists  could  have  been 
used. 

When  designing  heights  of  stories, 
whether  in  braced  or  balloon  frame,  or- 
dinary or  other  types  of  construction  in 
which  wooden  studs  are  used,  standard 
lengths  are  quite  as  important  a  consider- 
ation as  joists,  and  economy  may  be  prac- 
ticed with  the  same  result.  To  be  sure, 
9-foot  and  11-foot  lengths  may  be  cut 
from_  18-foot  and  22-foot  lengths,  re- 
spectively, but  why  necessitate  even  this 
amount  of  additional  labor  when  avoid- 
able? 

Whether  the  schedule  of  lumber  or- 
dered be  large  or  small,  if  the  material 
listed  be  of  standard  instead  of  odd 
lengths,  a  material  saving,  as  well  as 
more  prompt  delivery  is  assured. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
whenever  the  size  of  lumber  is  given  in 
whole  numbers,  such  as,  2x4,  2x6,  2x8, 
etc.,  standard  commercial  or  nominal 
sizes  are  meant;  but  whenever  the  size  is 
given  as  15/^x35/^,  Is^xSS/^,  Is/gx?^,  etc., 
actual  sizes  are  meant,  and  stresses  should 
always  be  based  on  actual  size  of  ma- 
terial used. 

In  the  selection  of  materials,  particu- 
larly of  timbers  and  wooden  beams  to  be 
used  in  building,  care  should  be  exercised 
to  select  good,  sound  materials,  free  from 
rot,  large  or  loose  knots,  shakes  or  any 
imperfections  whereby  the  strength  may 
be  impaired,  and  of  such  size  and  dimen- 
sions as  are  required  for  the  kind  of 
building  erected. 

Upon  ascertaining  from  your  lumber 
dealer  the  prices  per  1.000  feet  of  several 
sizes  and  lengths  of  lumber,  it  is  a  simple 
problem  in  mathematics  to  determine 
whether  it  will  be  more  economical  to 
use  sixteen  lengths  of  2x8-inch  joists,  16 
inches  on  centers  in  the  floor  construction 
under  a  certain  room,  or  to  use  twelve 
lengths  of  2xl0-inch  joists,  20  inches  on 
centers,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  simi- 
larly, of  two  lengths  of  2x4-inch  studs  8 
feet  long,  can  be  used  more  economically 
than  one  length  16  feet  long  and  answer 
the  same  purpose.  Care  should  also  be 
exercised  in  the  design  of  roofs,  so  that 
the  pitch  of  the  roof  and  the  projection 
of  the  cornice  or  eaves  is  so  arranged  as 
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to  use  even  lengths  of  materials  for  raf- 
ters. 

As  the  flooring  of  porches  is  generally 
laid  at  right  angles  to  the  house  proper, 
the  width  of  the  porch  should  be  such 
that  material  here  will  cut  also  to  the 
best  advantage. 

If  these  few  points  are  adopted  by 
architects,  engineers  and  contractors,  to 
make  more  efficient  the  design  and  appli- 
cation of  lumber  in  building,  much  waste 
can  be  avoided  and  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  cost  of  construction  will  result. 


Substitute  for  Frosted  Glass 

All  kinds  of  glass  are  scarce  on  the 
markets,  and  frosted  glass  is  particularly 
hard  to  get  now. 

A  makeshift  substitute  that  isn't  bad  at 
all  if  properly  applied,  consists  in  bush- 
ing on  the  plain  glass  a  coat  of  ordinary 
flat  wall  paint,  afterwards  stippling  it 
with  a  stifif  brush  to  give  it  uniform  ap- 
pearance and  eliminate  the  brush  marks. 

In  factories  and  other  places  that  do 
not  call  for  de  luxe  appointments,  this 
painting  of  windows  in  place  of  frosted 
glass  will  answer  permanently  and  save 
considerable  money,  for  the  glass  is  not 
only  scarce,  but  it  is  high  in  price  at 
present. — Ex. 

San  Francisco  Atelier 

The  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club 
atelier  for  the  season  1920-21  has  been 
started  under  very  favorable  circum- 
stances and  with  a  larger  membership 
than  usual.  Mr.  F.  Frederic  Amandes  is 
the  massier.  Two  different  classes  have 
been  organized.  The  course  is  free,  ex- 
cept for  a  nominal  fee  of  two  dollars  re- 
quired by  the  New  York  Institute. 

The  schooling  is  conducted  through  the 
generosity  of  San  Francisco  architects 
who  are  graduates  of  the  Beaux  Arts 
School  of  Paris,  and  can  give  the  neces- 
sary instructions. 


Paver  Lays  5,000  Brick  Per  Hour 

In  paving  the  Prunytown  Pike,  near 
Grafton,  W.  Va.,  according  to  Successful 
Methods,  Mr.  John  W.  Martin,  a  negro, 
laid  600  lin.  feet  of  16-foot  brick  road  in 
eight  hours.  In  doing  this  he  placed 
42,000  brick  weighing  lO^^^  pounds  each. 
He  was  served  by  22  convict  laborers 
carrying  brick  and  by  laborers  placing 
brick  on  carrying  boards.  On  Armistice 
Day,  working  on  a  street  in  Grafton  and 
limited  by  lack  of  sufficient  carriers,  he 
placed  15,000  bricks  in  two  hours  and  40 
minutes.  It  is  stated  that  he  can  at  any 
time  place  90  bricks  in  30  seconds. 

May  Get  Big  Factory 

The  Berger-Carter  Co.,  365  Market 
street,  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  largest 
jobbers  of  fruit  canning  machinery  in 
the  world  and  which  maintains  ware- 
houses in  San  Francisco  and  a  factory  at 
Hayward,  is  seriously  considering  a 
proposition  to  locate  in  San  Jose.  The 
removal  of  the  Hayward  factory  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of 
Commerce  guaranteeing  spur  track  fa- 
cilities. It  is  proposed  to  erect  one  or 
more  large  buildings. 

Has  Back  Numbers  for  Sale 

Editor  The  Architect  and  Engineer, 
San  Francisco,  California. 
I  have  a  complete  set  of  The  Architect  and 
Engineer,  starting  with  the  October,  1906,  number, 
which  I  would  like  to  dispose  of.  They  are  in 
first-class  condition  and  I  will  dispose  of  them  at 
10   cents   per  copy,   not   delivered. 

If  you  know  of  any  one  in  need  of  these  num- 
bers, it  is  a  good  opportunity  to  get  them. 

Very  truly,    W.   W.   Hanscom, 
848   Clayton   street,   San  Francisco. 


Death  of  Walter  E.  Rice 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Rice,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  Mr.  Myron  Hunt 
for  several  years,  died  at  the  Pasadena 
hospital  on  September  9th.  He  was  for 
several  years  head  draftsman  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Reginald  Johnson  at  Pasadena.  Mr. 
Rice  began  architectural  work  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Clifton   Sturgis   in  Boston,   Mass. 


HARDWOOD  HEADQUARTERS 


ASH-BASSWOOD-BIRCH 
AROMATIC  RED  CEDAR 
COTTONWOOD-ELM -HOLLY 
SOUTHERN  RED  GUM 
HICKORY-LAUREL- MAPLE 
OREGON  MAPLE-PLAIN  OAK 
'  QUARTERED  OAK - 
WYBROCK  BENDING  OAK 
POPLAR- -WALNUT- 


BOXWOODEBONY-IRONBARK 
JEHISERO-KOA-SPANISH  CEDAR 
LIGNUMVITAE- MAHOGANY 
ROSEWOOD -TEAK- RED  BEAN 
SPOTTED  GUM-CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT 


LUMBER --TIMBER 
HARDWOOD  FLOORING 
WYBRO  VENEERED  PANELS 
OOWELS-TREENAILSVENEERS 


WHITE  BROTHERS 


FIFTH  and  BRANNAN  STREETS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  writing  to  Adverti.sers  please  mention   this  magazine. 
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Service 


SXAHLET  WORKS 

BALL  BEARING 

BUTTS 


Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  111. 

^  The  modern  hotel  demands  more  than   the 
usual  service  from  its  doors. 
^  Swinging  constantly  from  kicks,  bumps  and 
all  sorts  of  abuse,  the  butts  are  subjected  to 
real  work. 

^  This  organization  is  pleased  to  state  this 
hotel  is  equipped  with  The  Stanley  Works  Ball 
Bearing  Butts  —  The  service  of  the  butts  are 
entirely  satisfactory. 

We  have  ready  for  distribution  to  architects,  an  archi- 
tectural service  sheet  AE-10  featuring  Storm  Sash 
Hardware  which  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 
NEW  YORK    —    Branch  Offices    —     CHICAGO 
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Optimism 
From  Oliver  Brothers',  recognized 
financial  authorities,  current  comment 
letter  of  August.  1920,  is  taken  the  follow- 
ing optimistic  view  of  business  condi- 
tions— financial  and  industrial,  by  the 
Smith-Booth-Usher  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles,  and  mailed  to 
their  customers  throughout  the  Pacific 
Coast: 

Judge  Gary,  on  his  departure  for  a  three  months' 
vacation  abroad  recently  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  business  outlook  is  now  better  than  it  has 
been  for  the  last  six  years, — that  the  worst  of  our 
dangers  are  behind  us  and  with  proper  considera- 
tion for  the  workers  and  the  public,  business 
should  continue  to  prosper. 

A  banker's  view:  According  to  a  recent  inter- 
view, he  says  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
prevent  a  business  depression  this  year. 

A  business  depression  comes  when  the  world's 
shelves  are  filled  with  goods. 

That  condition  does  not  exist  at  home  or  abroad 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  clothing  busi- 
ness. 

Railroads  must  spend  hundreds  of  millions  for 
new   equipment  and  extensions. 

Our  housing  problem  is  as  serious  as  our  trans- 
portation. We  need  a  million  new  houses  in  this 
country. 

We  are  producing  10,000,000  tons  of  coal  a 
week,  which  we  normally  consume. 

We  are  facing  serious  shortage  due  to  inade- 
quate transportation  system,  and  heavy  export  de- 
mands. 

Oil  production  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  de- 
mands. 

Steel  companies  are  behind  with  orders  ori  their 
books,  and  with  prospective  orders  from  railroads 
and  building  trades  and  farm  machinery  people, 
etc.,  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  able  to  operate 
at  capacity  for  many  months. 

Business  depression  does  not  and  cannot  mean 
greater  production. 

Greater  production  obviously  is  what  we  need 
and  must  have. 

A  business  depression  simply  means  the  world 
is  resting. 

There  is  too  much  work  to  be  done  for  us  to 
take  a  rest  now. 


Urge  Vote  for  Amendment  Twelve 

The  students  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia have  signed  an  appeal  to  the  people 
of  the  state  to  support  on  November  2nd, 
Amendment  12,  which  will  give  the  Uni- 
versity a  steady,  permanent  income. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
which  deserve  the  endorsement  of  the 
public: 

Whereas,  The  University  of  California  in  all  its 
branches  has  increased  in  student  enrollment  since 
1910  more  than  200  per  cent,  making  the  Uni- 
versity  the   largest   university   in   America;    and 

W'HEitEAS,  Class  rooms  available  for  general  use 
have  increased  only  20  per  cent,  and  other  uni- 
versity equipment  has  been  added  to  in  proportion 
far  below  the  increase  in  the  number  of  its  stu- 
dents; and 

Whereas,  As  a  result  of  this  crisis,  classes  are 
so  overcrowded,  rooms  so  inadequate,  teachers  so 
few,  that  students  no  longer  have  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  instruction  of  the  high  grade  for  which 
the  University  should  stand,  and  the  teaching 
force,  the  faculty  experts  engaged  in  agricultural, 
commercial  and  industrial  surveys  and  investiga- 
tions of  paramount  importance  to  the  state  as  a 
whole,  are  unable  to  serve  the  people  as  they 
should;  and 

Whereas,  The  only  three  solutions  suggested  to 
meet  the  present  crisis  are  (1)  to  so  enfeeble  the 
University's  services  as  to  keep  it  within  the 
bounds   of  an   uncertain   and   sporadic   income;    (2) 


to  charge  tuition:  (3)  to  adopt  a  permanent,  pro- 
gressive plan,  embodied  in  Amendment  12,  provid- 
ing for  a  steady  income  proportionate  to  the  wealth 
of  the  state;   and 

Whereas,  The  first  two  of  these  solutions  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  ideals  of  the  people  of  this 
great  state  in  providing  for  a  democratic  and  free 
institution;    and 

Whereas,  The  plan  provided  by  Amendment  12 
is  in  accord  with  these  ideals  in  that  it  (1)  gives 
our  University  an  assured  future;  (2)  keeps  the 
control  of  the  University  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  through  the  State  Legislature,  and  (3) 
maintains  the  ideals  of  free  higher  education  for 
which  California  has  stood  for  fifty  consecutive 
years. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved.  That  we,  students  of 
the  University  of  California  from  San  Francisco 
county,  do  hereby  urge  that  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia relieve  the  crisis  which  at  present  is  re- 
sponsible for  conditions  that  are  a  discredit  to  the 
University  and  to  the  state,  by  supporting  with  all 
their  loyalty  and  with  all  their  power,  the  passage 
of  Amendment  12,  which  is  to  be  voted  upon  No- 
vember 2nd. 

For  the  students  of   San   Francisco   county. 

John  E.  McCarthy. 


Los  Angeles  Chapter  Meets 

Following  out  the  plan  of  meeting  in 
nearby  cities  inaugurated  by  President 
Bergstrom,  the  Southern  California  Chap- 
ter, American  Institute  of  Architects,  met 
at  Long  Beach  for  its  September  meet- 
ing. More  than  twenty  Long  Beach 
architects  and  representative  men  from 
the  building  industry  of  that  city  were 
present  to  meet  the  Los  Angeles  archi- 
tects. 

Following  the  dinner,  which  was  at  the 
Elks  Clubhouse,  a  short  business  session 
was  held.  President  Bergstrom  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Richard  S.  Requa  of 
San  Diego  had  been  elected  to  Institute 
membership  and  that  Messrs.  H.  C. 
Chambers  and  C.  E.  Noerenberg,  of  Los 
Angeles,  to  Chapter  associate  member- 
ship. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  Dodd  and  Frank  D.  Hud- 
son established  an  enviable  reputation  as 
an  entertainment  committee.  Mr.  John 
W.  Mitchell  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
entertainment  section  of  the  evening  and 
introduced  the  artists. 

Mr.  Mitchell  called  upon  Colonel  A.  C. 
Knowles,  United  States  Army,  to  relate 
some  details  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  noted 
composer,  played  a  number  of  his  com- 
positions and  Mr.  James  W.  Foley,  poet, 
humorist  and  writer,  entertained  the  audi- 
ence with  a  humorous  talk.  Messrs.  W. 
Horace  Austin  and  G.  F.  Deatherage  of 
Long  Beach  had  charge  of  the  local  ar- 
rangements for  the  evening. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Chapter  will 
be  held  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  pro- 
gram will  be  in  charge  of  Messrs.  A.  B. 
Benton  and  Chas.  F.  Lummis. 

The  guests  of  the  Chapter  were:  Col. 
A.  C.  Knowles,  Charles  Wakefield  Cad- 
man, James  W.  Foley,  Harold  Proctor, 
Chas.  H.  Cheney  and  Leroy  A.  Cowan. 
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Hajoca  "Quick"  Faucet 

is  a  distinct  time-saver.  It  responds 
to  a  mere  touch  of  the  hand  or  even 
the  wrist,  with  a  thick,  rapid-flowing, 
non-splashing  stream.  A  real  delight, 
to  the  user  in  the  home.  Durable  and 
simple  in  construction.  Especially 
suitable  for  Wash  Sinks  in  Packing 
Plants,  Factories,  etc. 

SPECIFY 

Hajoca  "Quick"  Faucets 
Haines,  Jones  &  Gadbury  Co. 

MAKERS     OF     PLUMBING    SUPPLIES 

857  FOLSOM  Street,  San  Francisco 

PHILADELPHIA-NEW  YORK-RICHMOND.  VA. -SAVANNAH 


"When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Contract  Arrangements  for  Building 
Schools 

Editor  The  Architect  and  Engineer: 

At  the  present  time  there  are  at  least  five  differ- 
ent forms  or  kinds  of  contract  in  use  for  building 
work.  They  are  called  the  "Lump  Sum  Contract," 
the  "Percentage  Contract,"  the  "Cost  Plus  a 
Fixed  Sum  Contract,"  the  "Emergency  Contract," 
and  the  "Cost  Plus  Fixed  Sum  IVith  Bonus  or 
Penalty  Contract." 

After  much  reading  for  years  in  several  prom- 
inent magazines,  enquiry  among  builders  and  care- 
ful study  of  these  various  forms,  we  believe  the 
last  named  in  far  the  best  to  use,  certainly  for  us 
at  the  present  time. 

Various  advantages  and  objections  will  be 
pointed  out  later  on,  but  first  let  us  have  a  clear 
view  of  this  best  of  all  forms  known  today, — the 
"Cost  Plus  Fixed  Sum  With  Bonus  or  Penalty 
Contract." 

First  of  all,  plans  and  specifications  are  worked 
out  as  full  and  complete  as  needed  to  carefully  in- 
form all  bidders  of  the  kinds,  qualities  and  amounts 
of  the   work  to  be  done. 

Then,  by  the  best  practice,  full  Bills  of  Quanti- 
ties are  made  out,  so  that  all  bidders  shall  work  on 
the  same  basis,  simply  adding  their  prices  in  detail 
and  footing  up  the  totals. 

This  removes  the  big  main  source  of  the  common 
omissions,  mistakes  and  other  variations  in  bids, 
which  in  the  past  have  differed  surprisingly  even 
up  to    100   per  cent  on  the  same  building. 

With  this  plan,  figures  received  will  be  much 
more  nearly  alike  and  other  very  important  mat- 
ters can  be  more  fairly  judged,  such  as  the  char- 
acter, ability  and  other  qualities  of  the  contractor 
to  be  chosen.      (See  anpther  paper  on  this  subject.) 

Then  in  order  that  all  bidders  shall  know  from 
the  start  what  the  form  of  contract  is  to  be,  it  is 
written   in   the   Specifications   as   follows: 

Every  bid  shall  state  a  fixed  sum  (aside  from 
net  costs)  for  which  the  Contractor  will  execute 
the  work  complete  (as  indicated  by  plans  and 
specifications).  This  sum  to  be  his  sole  compensa- 
tion for  his  part  in  the  work  and  the  use  of  his 
organization  and  equipment  (all  needed)  not  to  be 
augmented  by  commission,  discount,  rebate  or  other 
profit,   hidden  or  known. 

Every  bid  shall  also  include  a  careful  estimate 
of  the  net  cost  of  the  work  to  the  contractor  (aside 
from  his  organization  and  equipment);  this  esti- 
mate and  bid  shall  consist  of  (or  be  accompanied 
with)  complete  bills  of  quantities  with  prices  of 
materials  and  labor  attached,  to  be  used  for  refer- 
ence by  contractor  and  owner  or  architect,  to  facili- 
tate part  payments  and  settlements,  or  any  changes, 
and  to  help  keep  account  of  actual  costs. 

Then  it  is  provided  that  if  the  actual  cost  of 
the  work  is  less  than  the  estimate,  the  difference 
saved  shall  be  divided  between  the  owner  and 
contractor,  in  the  proportion  of  Va  to  contractor 
and  2/3  to   the   owner. 

Also  if  the  actual  cost  is  greater  than  the  esti- 
mate, the  excess  shall  be  borne  by  owner  and  con- 
tractor m  like  proportions  (V3  by  contractor  and 
Vs  by  owner),  the  contractor's  part  being  deducted 
from  his  fixed  sum  compensation  mentioned  above. 

This  shall  apply  to  each  separate  general  con- 
tract. It  shall  also  apply  to  each  sub-contract  as 
between  the  subcontractor  and  his  general  con- 
tractor. 

Also  if  any  contractor  with  his  men  or  any  of 
them,  choose  to  organize  a  co-operative  plan  under 
the  same  rules,  for  doing  any  of  his  contract  work- 
It  is  very  likely  to  be  approved  and  encouraged 
by  the  management. 

(The  main  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  to 
bring  about  actual  friendly  co-operation,  in  mutual 
confidence  and  helpfulness,  in  place  of  opposition 
of  private   interests.) 

It  is  provided  that  if  the  costs  be  increased  by 
fault  of  contractor  or  his  men,  such  as  neglect, 
carelessness,  known  wilful  act,  continuous  loafing 
or  correction  of  faulty  work;  he  shall  bear  the  loss 
due  to   such   fault   without   the   owner   sharing   it. 

It  IS  also  provided  that  if  the  cost  is  increased 
by  fault  or  act  of  the  owner,  such  as  failure  to 
pay  agreed-on  installments  as  due,  or  changes  after 
work  affected  is  under  way,  or  unreasonable  delay 
in  deciding  what  to  do;  the  loss  due  to  this  con- 
dition shall  be  borne  by  the  owner  without  the 
contractor    sharing    it.      (All    as    nearly    as    can    be 


estimated   and   made    practicable    in    either   case.) 

Daily  or  frequent  reports  of  work  done,  with  its 
cost,    shall    be    made   to    owner    or    his    agent,    as    a 
check     on     any     trouble     liable     to     arise,     before 
details  and  circumstances  are  forgotten. 
*        *        * 

Forrns  of  contract  for  building  work  are  now 
under  intensive  study  and  discussion  all  over  the 
country  and  in  Europe;  in  architectural  and  build- 
ing magazines,  in  societies  and  gatherings  of  rep- 
resentative building  men,  in  the  newspapers  and 
between   persons   interested. 

The  old  form  of  "Lump  Sum"  Contract,  though 
for  fifty  years  a  bar  to  worse  evils,  has  been  the 
instrument  of  immeasurable  damage  or  ruin  to 
good  building  work,  to  owners,  to  contractors,  to 
material  men,  to  workmen,  to  tenants  and  to  all 
people  concerned  or  affected. 

Its  evils  became  so  notorious,  so  outrageous  and 
intolerable  that  before  the  war,  many  good  men 
quit  the  building  business  in  disgust,  many  owners 
and  officials  regarded  the  business  with  aversion 
and  dread,  and  architects,  obliged  to  use  the 
"lump  sum"  method,  were  so  hated  and  feared  by 
contractors,  that  to  this  day,  builders  either  refuse 
to  bid  at  all  or  add  a  large  percentage  just  to 
guard  against  the  name  of  "Architect"  borne  by 
the  man  who  represents  the  owner  in  that  capacity, 
even  when  plans  call  for  only  a  medium  grade  of 
work. 

Accounts  of  losses  and  ruinous  effects  are  legion 
and  well  known,  though  they  can  only  be  fully 
realized  when  compared  with  what  might  have  been 
under  better  conditions. 

Now  during  and  since  the  War,  the  old  lump 
sum  contract  has  passed  or  is  passing  out  of  use 
generally,  all  over  the  country  and  over  sea  as 
well,  and  the  above  named  improved  forms  of 
contract   have    come    into   use. 

They  all  have  special  merits  and  various  degrees 
of  improvement  over  the  old  way;  but  the  best  of 
all    is   the    form    shown    herewith. 

It  seems  to  include  all  the  merits  of  the  others, 
avoids  objections  to  them  and  adds  besides  the 
immense  and  far-reaching  advantage  of  co-opera- 
tion. 

LTnder  it  the  purposes  and  the  interests  of  the 
owner  and  the  contractor  are  the  same — namely  to 
carry  out  the  plan  for  a  fine  building  in  the  best 
way  they  can  together  manage  at  moderate  cost. 
There  is  nothing  to  gain  by  scheming  and  buck- 
ing against  each  other. 

Under  the  old  lump  sum  contract  large  amounts 
of  time,  life  and  effort  were  wasted  by  the  owner 
and  architect  on  one  side  in  watching,  striving  and 
fighting  to  get  the  contractor  to  do  a  good  job  as 
planned,  while  he  on  the  other  side  was  scheming 
and  squirming  and  camouflaging  to  squeeze  out  a 
profit  or  a  poor  living,  or  save  himself  and  his 
family  from  ruin.  All  this  instead  of  working  to- 
gether to  do  a  good  job,  for  the  needs  and  better 
welfare  of  all  concerned. 

Results  very  commonly  were  so  bad  they  are 
painful  to  remember  and  should  only  be  lightly  re- 
ferred to  if  at  all  as  a  background  of  contrast  with 
what  we  expect  and  what  should  develop  from 
now  on. 

They  were  demoralizing  to  the  whole  community, 
and  in  the  case  of  schools  were  and  would  especially 
be  a  very  bad  example  to  set  before  children,  as 
they  contradict   the  best   instructions  given   them. 

Quoting  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Hall  of  San  Francisco, 
in   1907: 

"This  best  system  does  not  tend  to  make 
gamblers  of  contractors,  nor  conduce  to  'skinning' 
of  work,  as  the  lump  sum  system  does.  It  does 
not  conduce  to  under-estimating,  or  to  running  up 
the  cost  of  work,  as  the  percentage  system  does. 

It  does  not  conduce  to  neglect  of  the  work,  as 
the  percentage  and  cost  plus  fixed  sum  systems  do. 
It  does  not  conduce  to  antagonism  between  owner 
and  contractor  or  architect  and  contractor,  as  all 
the   other  systems  do. 

"This  system  puts  a  premium  on  good  faith, 
energy  and  special  ability  in  the  contractor,  for 
the  owner's  benefit  as  well  as  the  contractor's 
profit,  and  it  puts  a  penalty  on  bad  faith,  neglect 
and  incompetency  in  the  contractor,  for  the 
owner's  protection.  But  it  does  not  penalize  the 
contractor  for  what  he  cannot  reasonably  foresee, 
nor  beyond  the  limit  of  his  profit  in  any  ordinary 
case. 
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INSURANCE  DID  NOT  SAVE  THIS  HOME 

THE  architect  and  builder  are  better  able  to 
prevent  disaster  by  fire  than  any  insurance 
agent.  The  architect  builds  fire  insurance  into 
the  house;  the  agent  merely 'Writes  it  on  paper. 

FIRE  CLAY  FLUE  LINING 

specified  by  leading  architects,  used  by  reputable 
builders  and  required  by  ordinance  of  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  prevents  30%  of  resi- 
■  dence  fires  by  making  it  impossible  for  flames  to 
reach  woodwork  through  defective  flues,  and  by 
preventing  burning  soot  and  sparks  on  the  roof. 
For  a  very  few  dollars  it  really  insures  the  re- 
sults of  your  labor  and  the  homes  of  your  clients. 

Copy  of  the  1920  Chirney  OrSinance 
proposed  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire    Underwriters  free    on    request. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION 

PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO 

(Los  Angeles   Pressed  Brick  Co.,   Los  Angeles,  Member) 
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"The  principle  of  this  system  of  contract  agree- 
ment is  distinctly  right,  in  the  honest  interest  of  all 
concerned. 

"All  that  can  be  said  against  it  is  that  its  ap- 
plication may  be  inconvenient  in  some  cases  and 
under  some  business  conditions." 

It  may  call  for  more  work  in  accounts,  by 
owner  or  some  one  for  him. 

It  gives  opportunity  for  as  much  interest  and 
watchful  care  as  the  proper  officials  choose  to  give 
to  the  work  as  it  goes  along.  Improvements  can 
be  made  or  items  eliminated  witout  impairing  the 
contract  or  exciting  antagonism.  This  is  especially 
the  case  when  all  "quantities"  are  carefully  esti- 
mated  beforehand,   with   detailed   prices  attached. 

And  the  great  benefits  need  not  and  should  not 
stop  witli  owners  and  contractors.  When  workmen 
begin  to  see  and  realize  these  much  better  condi- 
tions, and  feel  even  a  little  of  the  stimulating  good 
spirit,  of  helpful  co-operation,  which  this  plan  is 
adapted  to  call  out;  there  will  be  an  immense  re- 
lief from  the  old  deadly,  degrading  and  ruinous 
feelings  of  being  driven,  exploited,  impoverished 
and  suppressed  (or  kicked  out  on  a  triviality,  which 
is  worse)  until  the  result  is  slow  murder  inch  by 
inch. 

Seeing  the  opportunity  to  really  share  in  more 
and  better  work  they  will  feel  encouraged  to  do  it 
and  get  the  benefits,  also  to  help  guard  against 
losses  which  they  will  share  if  they  do  not  do 
their   best. 

We  will  see  some  speeding  up,  now  so  sorely 
needed,  more  interest  and  more  pride  in  quality  of 
results,  more  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  grow- 
ing unity  of  feeling  and  effort  for  the  welfare  of 
all,  and  a  fading  of  the  cause  of  strikes. 

Yet  the  owners,  the  city,  the  people,  are  pro- 
tected no  less  than  before  but  really  a  great  deal 
better  than  before. 

Opinions  may  differ  on  the  most  fair  proportion 
to  use  in  sharing  of  savings  or  losses.  Half  and 
half  is  used  and  seems  fair  for  small  sums.  But 
if  excess  costs  come  to  20  per  cent  of  estimated 
cost,  the  contractor  loses  the  whole  of  his  10  per 
cent  compensation  and  has  nothing  for  all  his 
work,  care  and  expense  in  erecting  the  building. 
This   is   one   extreme. 

On  the  other  extreme,  in  a  recent  article  in  an 
eastern  magazine,  it  is  urged  to  use  whatever  per- 
centage the  saving  or  loss  is  of  the  whole  esti- 
mated cost:  that  is,  if  contractor  saves  (or  loses) 
say  10  per  cent  of  estimated  cost,  then  he  gains 
(or  loses)  10  per  cent  of  that  saving  (or  loss)  the 
other  90  per  cent  being  for  the  owner. 

But  on  a  school  estimated  at  $100,000,  for  a 
saving  of  $100,  which  is  Vio  of  1  per  cent  on 
100,000,  he  would  have  ten  cents  for  his  extra 
care — ^too  trivial  for  a  second  thought.  So  this 
rule  clearly  is  inadequate   for  small  amounts. 

Somewhere  between  these  extremes  should  be 
the  best  rule. 

But  now,  as  the  owner  bears  the  greater  burden 
of  cost,  also  gets  the  greater  benefit  in  the  finished 
building,  he  should  have  the  greater  proportion  of 
saving  or  loss. 

In  view  of  all  these  things,  it  seems  most  fair  and 
equitable  to  provide  a  sharing  of  two  to  one:  Vs 
for  owner  and  Vs  for  contractor;  whereby  con- 
tractor gains  Vs  of  all  savings  or  loses  V3  of  all 
extra  costs;  which  is  a  good,  effective  incentive  to 
do  his  best  in  either  case,  and  it  eliminates  the  ex- 
cessive gambling  risks. 

Louis  CowLEs,  Architect, 
Santa  Rosa,  California. 


The  Word  "Gentleman"  Is  Defined  This 
Way: 

A  man  who  is  clean,  both  outside  and 
inside;  who  neither  looks  up  to  the  rich 
nor  down  to  the  poor;  who  can  lose  with- 
out squealing  and  win  without  bragging; 
who  is  considerate  of  women,  children 
and  old  people;  who  is  too  brave  to  lie, 
too  generous  to  cheat,  and  who  takes  his 
share  of  the  world  and  lets  other  people 
have  theirs. — Anonymous. 


THE  CITY  MUST  PAY  DAMAGES 
CAUSED  BY  DYNAMITING 

The  decision  of  the  Sup- 
reme Court  of  Georgia  is 
that  although  the  Atlanta 
Fire  Department  had  auth- 
ority under  the  law  to  des- 
troy dwellings  during  the 
big  fire  of  1917,  by  dynam- 
iting them  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  conflagration, 
the  city  is  liable  for  dam- 
ages to  the  owners  of  the 
property  for  its  value. 

DIXWELL   DAVENPORT 

Manager  Pacific  Coast  Department 

BANKERS  &  SHIPPERS 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INSURANCE   EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Kearny  3561 


"BLAZING"     THE     TRAIL 

We've  been  doing  it  for  many  years — giv- 
ing the  Sportsman  Better  Value  for  Quality 
than  he  ever  before  received.  "Value  at  a 
Fair  Price"  in  everything  for  the  Sportsman. 


SEND   FOR   CATALOG 


T/ie  Sig-H  of  Quality 


Business  Systems 
Office  Furniture 


F.  W.  WENTWORTH  &  CO. 

Distributors  for  LIBRARY  BUREAU 
539  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
LOS  ANGELES       OAKLAND       SEATTLE 
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Mueller  Factories  Run  Overtime 

The  annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  salesmen  of  the  H.  Mueller  Manu- 
facturing Company  to  the  Eastern  fac- 
tories proved  of  exceptional  interest  this 
year,  because  it  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  all  to  visit  the  company's  three  fac- 
tories— one  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  one  at 
Decatur,  111.,  and  the  third  at  Sarnia, 
Ontario.  All  these  plants  are  running  on 
full  time  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  pace  vv^ith 
orders.  The  company  is  employing  some- 
thing like  2600  hands  and  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency  through  a  fair  basis  of  vv^ages 
and  hour  schedule.  A  gratifying  feature 
of  the  gathering,  according  to  Mr.  Thos. 
F.  Leary,  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
house,  was  the  reports  from  the  Coast 
branches  of  increased  business  during  the 
past  year.  The  San  Francisco  office  did 
100  per  cent  more  business,  and  some  of 
the  other  Coast  cities  reported  increases 
equally  gratifying.  Mr.  Leary  says  there 
is  nothing  to  the  rumors  that  numerous 
stock  orders  have  been  cancelled;  on  the 
contrary,  bona  fide  orders  have  been  on 
the  increase  with  them. 


Standard  Steel  Buildings 

A  new,  attractive  book  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Truscon  Steel  Company  of 
Detroit  on  "Standard  Buildings."  The 
contents  speak  so  well  for  themselves 
that  comments  are  hardly  necessary. 


The  book  shows  the  present-day  possi- 
bilities in  standard  steel  buildings.  All 
the  numerous  types  of  buildings  avail- 
able are  shown,  including  buildings  one, 
two,  three  and  four  bays  wide,  monitor 
types,  sawtooth,  leantos,  etc. 

In  the  buildings  of  the  pitch-roof  type, 
spans  vary  from  6  to  100  feet,  and  lengths 
any  multiples  of  two  feet.  Sawtooth 
buildings  come  in  standard  bays  of  any 
number  of  units  in  each  direction.  The 
book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  actual 
photographs   of  buildings  in  use. 

Leading  industrial  and  commercial 
companies  have  used  the  Truscon  steel 
building  very  extensively.  Photographs 
show  them  in  use  as  warehouses,  foun- 
dries, heat-treating  buildings,  machine 
shops,  cafeterias,  factory  garages,  hospi- 
tals, railroad  shops,  express  buildings, 
etc. 


Los  Angeles  Second 

Los  Angeles  ranked  second  among  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  in  building  for 
the  month  of  August,  1920 — a  truly  remark- 
able showing. 

New  York  City  with  its  five  boroughs  re- 
ported a  total  of  $29,492,230,  while  Los 
Angeles  came  next  with  $6,970,312,  more 
than  $1,000,000  ahead  of  Chicago,  which 
ranked  third.  San  Francisco,  thirteenth  in 
the  list  with  a  total  of  $1,517,916,  was  sec- 
ond among  the  Pacific  Coast  cities,  while 
Seattle,  seventeenth  in  the  list  with  $1,204,- 
330,  was  third  among  the  coast  cities. 


How  Our  Educational  Work  Helps  You 

OU  would  probably  specify  Oak  Floors  on  all 
jobs  if  left  to  yourself.  You  realize  that  they  are 
the  best,  as  well  as  the  most  economical,  in  the  end. 
One  objective  of  our  advert'sing  is  to  correct  the 
mistaken  idea  many  laymen  have  that  Oak  Floors 
are  a  costly  proposition.  Another  is  to  get  the  trade 
to  quote  prices  by  the  room,  instead  of  by  the  thou- 
sand feet,  thus  making  sales  easier. 

We  get  many  letters  from  members  of  the  building 

professions  and  trades  showing  that  our  associational 

gS\    work  along  such  lines  is  helping  them  materially. 
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PLANT  OF  THE  DUDFIELD  LUMBER  COMPANY,  PALO  ALTO 


Lumber  Company  Expands 

The  above  picture  shows  the  office 
building  and  planing  mill  of  the  Dudfield 
Lumber  Company  at  Palo  Alto.  This 
company  has  enjoyed  continuous  growth 
since  it  entered  the  building  field  some 
years  ago,  and  today  its  mill  and  yards 
are  the  largest  in  that  territory,  extending 
from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose.  The 
president  and  manager  is  Mr.  John  Dud- 
field, and  the  secretary  and  mill  superin- 
tendent is  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Jury,  both  well 
known  and  experienced  men  in  the  lum- 
ber business. 


Two  Hollow  Tile  Residences 

Mr.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  522  Laughlin 
building,  Los  Angeles,  has  prepared  plans 
for  two  hollow  tile  residences  on  Olive 
Hill,  Vermont  avenue  and  Hollywood 
boulevard,  for  Aline  Barnsdall.  The 
houses  will  contain  ten  rooms  and  three 
bathrooms  each.  Mr.  Wright  is  also  pre- 
paring plans  for  other  buildings  to  be 
erected  on  the  property,  which  comprises 
twelve  acres. 


To  Protect  the  Highways 

A  movement  to  secure  state  legislation 
to  protect  the  improved  highways  from 
the  wear  and  tear  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected by  the  enormous  and  constantly 
increasing  motor  traffic,  was  inaugurated 
at  a  conference  called  by  the  supervisors 
of  Kings  county  and  held  at  Hanford  re- 
cently. The  supervisors  of  Merced, 
Fresno,  King,  Tulare,  Kern,  San  Ber- 
nardino and  L^s  Angeles  counties  were 
represented.  Delegates  from  the  auto- 
mobile and  motor  truck  associations  were 
also  present.  Uniform  regulations  for 
traffic  loads  on  highways  in  all  counties 
are  considered  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  county 
regulations  are  in  many  cases  at  variance. 


Bulletin  Boards  for  Varied  Purposes 

The  Go  Sign  and  Letter  Company,  1106 
Franklin  street,  Oakland,  reports  that  it 
is  receiving  many  inquiries  and  orders 
from  school  architects  for  its  De  Luxe 
bulletin  boards,  and  a  number  of  churches, 
too  have  introduced  the  boards  as  a 
means  of  making  announcements  for 
services  and  meetings  to  be  held  during 
the  week. 

The  manner  in  which  these  interchange- 
able steel  boards  are  constructed  makes 
them  superior  to  many  similar  devices 
on  the  market.  Unlike  the  ordinary  inter- 
changeable signs  the  background  of  bars 
is  pressed  from  solid  sheets  of  steel.  This 
makes  them  far  more  attractive  and  dur- 
able than  ordinary  boards  which  have 
backgrounds  constructed  of  single  bars 
linked  together. 

The  background  is  treated  with  im- 
ported enamel,  baked  to  a  temperature 
of  over  400  degrees.  Regardless  of  the 
amount  of  wear  received,  they  will  not 
scratch. 

The  frames  are  made  of  oxidized  cop- 
per, mahogany,  Circassian  walnut,  enamel, 
brass,  natural  and  fumed  oak. 

The  letters  and  numerals  furnished  are 
packed  in  imitation  leather  compartment 
cases.  The  letters  stand  out  in  bold 
relief,  as  they  are  handsomely  litho- 
graphed in  white.  They  catch  the  eye 
of  the  passing  public  whether  they  are 
on  your  side  of  the  street  or  not.  The 
signs  can  easily  be  read  by  people  in 
street  cars  or  automobile. 

There  is  hardly  a  line  of  business  which 
cannot  use  to  profitable  advantage  these 
bulletin  boards.  But  aside  from  the  com- 
mercial advantage  of  the  boards,  there 
is  the  great  array  of  church  boards,  base- 
ball score  boards,  bulletins  for  lodges  and 
societies,    and   building   directory   boards. 
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Making   Highways   Ornamental  As  Well 
As   Useful* 

By  JOHN   A.   HAZELWOOD, 

Chairman,    Wisconsin   Higliway   Commission. 

OF  all  the  constructive  work  that  is 
done,  there  is  none  that  counts  more 
in  obtaining  good  results  than  the  plan- 
ning and  preparation  that  goes  before  the 
actual  performance.  We  realize  that  good 
roads  lie  at  the  basis  of  social  institutions 
and  the  associational  life  of  every  com- 
munity. Good  and  attractive  highways 
can  not  possibly  be  obtained  unless  they  » 
are  planned. 

The  period  of  achievement  in  the  road 
work  is  not  over,  but  we  are  entering 
upon  new  phases  of  the  problem,  mainly 
because  we  are  seeing  things  in  this 
motorized  age  in  a  different  light.  We 
are  in  a  new  era  of  social  development 
and  national  growth  and  the  question  is 
not  whether  we  shall  continue  to  expand, 
but  how  we  are  to  expand.  On  some 
things  we  have  spent  too  much  time  and 
wealth  and  on  others  we  have  spent  too 
little.  Those  things  upon  which  we  have 
wasted  too  much  are  easy  to  criticise  be- 
cause we  see  the  mistakes,  but  those 
things  upon  which  we  have  spent  too 
little  may  have  caused  great  losses,  al- 
though they  are  not  especially  apparent. 
Wealth  is  produced  not  from  the  exist- 
ence of  natural  resources,  but  from  the 
conversion  of  natural  resources  into  some 
form  of  human  use.  The  aesthetic  phase 
of  road  betterment  does  convert  natural 
resources  into  forms  of  human  enjoyment 
and  should  be  encouraged. 

It  is  not  enough  to  build  good  roads, 
it  is  not  enough  to  maintain  good  roads, 
it  is  vitally  important  when  we  build  and 
maintain  good  roads  that  we  beautify 
them.       Roads    without    embellishments, 

*  A  paper  presented  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials. 


such  as  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  are 
ugly  and  prosaic.  It  is  not  enough  to 
consider  only  the  financial  side  of  roads; 
it  is   our  duty  to  consider  as  well  the  joy 
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that  man  receives  traveling  upon  them. 
Any  progressive  and  self-respecting  com- 
munity ought  not  to  allow  a  mercenary 
spirit  to  cause  it  to  disregard  the  v\fork 
of  beautifying  highways.  Rural  forces 
should  make  "Scenic  betterment"  one  of 
their  slogans.  All  over  the  New  Eng- 
land states  we  find,  in  connection  with 
trolley  lines,  comfort  stations  with  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  about  them,  cared  for 
at  the  expense  of  the  railway  companies. 
We  find  in  many  of  our  cities  small  parks 
with  shrubbery  and  fliower  beds  about  the 
railroad  depots.  These  companies  do 
these  things  because  they  know  they  are 
rewarded  for  so  doing.  Rest  rooms  and 
comfort  stations  at  regular  intervals  along 
the  roads  add  greatly  to  the  joy  and  com- 
fort of  traveling. 

We  have  been  careless  and  thoughtless 
in  the  past.  We  have  permitted  the 
woodman's  ax  to  destroy  the  trees  we 
have  admired  as  bits  of  forest  scenery. 

We  should  plant  trees,  shrubbery,  and 
flowers  along  our  highways.  What  a 
splendid  opportunity  we  have  for  getting 
good  results  from  nut-bearing  and  fruit- 
bearing  trees  systematically  planted  and 
cared  for  along  the  public  highways  of 
this  country.  The  expense  of  plant'ng 
trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers  along  our 
roads  and  caring  for  them  calls  for  only 
a  small  expenditure  of  funds.  We  should 
realize  that  each  passing  year  will  add  to 
our  pleasure  if  trees  and  shrvtbbery  are 
planted  and  protected.  Little  do  we  real- 
ize the  returns  obtained  from  this  class 
of  service  which  are  not  considered  in 
AVall  street  or  listed  in  Bradstreet. 

We  all  admire  a  home  with  trees, 
shrubbery,  flowers,  and  trailing  vines 
about  it.  We  know  the  pleasure  that  is 
excited  in  hearts  by  these  adornments. 
We  can  not  help  but  feel  sorry  for  those 
who  are  obliged  to  occupy  homes  where 
no  attention  is  given  to  plants,  to  flowers, 
and  to  trees.  A  little  attention  to  flowers 
and  trees  will  transform  ugly  lawns  into 
spots  of  beauty.  We  can  not  look  upon 
a  beautiful  tree  or  a  cluster  of  shrubbery 
without  forgettnig  a  grouch  and  getting 
an  inspiration  for  higher  thinking.  The 
shade  and  the  freshness  of  trees  along 
the  roads  running  out  of  any  village  or 
city  are  needed  now  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. Concrete  roads  and  hard-surfaced 
roads  of  all  kinds  are  cold  and  need  some 
softening  effect. 

Beauty  and  profits  usually  do  not  go 
hand  in  hand.  However,  beauty  is  oft- 
times  combined  with  utility  and  this  is 
true  in  road  building.  One  can  note  at  a 
glance  whether  a  road  has  had  the  touch 
of  an  artist.  A  curved  road  is  much  bet- 
ter adapted  to  artistic  landscape  than  a 
straight  one.  If  to  this  curved  road  are 
added  the  t.ouches  of  the  tree,  the  shrub, 
the  flower,  we  have  pleasing  associates 
as  we  travel  along.  It  does  not  take  a 
landscape      gardener      to      tell      whether 
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thought  and  attention  has  been  exerc'sed 
in  connection  with  highway  construction. 
We  are  all  interested  in  civic  art.  We 
like  to  put  our  best  foot  forward.  Civic 
art  means  a  constant  endeavor  to  secure 
in  our  public  works  the  maximum  of 
utility  combined  with  the  maximum  of 
beauty.  Cities  have  realized  the  import- 
ance of  this  and  have  given  large  atten- 
tion to  parks,  playgrounds,  and  boule- 
vards. In  fact,  proper  attention  to  road- 
sides means  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
value  of  adjoining  property.  Concrete 
macadam,  and  gravel  roads  particularly 
need  the  protecting  shade  of  trees. 

We  know  that  many  European  coun- 
tries have  spent  and  are  spending  large 
sums  of  money  in  planting  and  caring  for 
trees  along  the  highways.  Many  trees 
along  highways  are  apple,  plum  and 
cherry,  and  from  these  large  profits  are 
annually  obtained.  The  southern  coun- 
ties of  the  United  States  have  given  some 
attention  to  the  matter  of  beautifying  the 
sides  of  roads.  The  counties,  particu- 
larly of  Florida,  have  expended  lots  of 
money  in  beaut'fying  their  highways.  Los 
Angeles  county,  California,  spends  annu- 
ally $7,000  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  and  taking  care  of  roses  along 
the  highways. 

The  beautification  of  one  country  road 
in  Los  Angeles  count}'  has  recently  been 
completed.  The  road,  which  is  known  as 
the  Sherman  Way,  extends  28  miles 
through  an  agricultural  district  near  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  The  district  was 
originally  embraced  in  a  47,000-acre 
ranch,  which  was  taken  over  b^  a  real- 
estate  company,  and  about  three  years  ago 
the  work  of  beautifying  the  road  was  un- 
dertaken. It  was  completed  last  winter 
and  the  road  formally  turned  over  to  the 
county,  which  in  future  will  maintain  it. 
The  beautification  has  consisted  of  the 
planting  of  rosebushes  and  trees  along 
the  roadside.  The  rosebushes  are  planted 
at  intervals  of  7  feet  along  each  side  of 
the  road.  The  different  varieties  of  roses 
are   grouped   together.      In   all,   there   are 


approximately  80,000  rosebushes.  The 
total  cost  of  this  work  was  pract'cally 
$100,000. 

Many  other  counties  in  California  are 
annually  spending  large  sums  of  money 
in  beautifying  their  highways.  These  in- 
vestments are  paying  well,  and  the 
counties  that  have  had  this  experience  in 
beautifying  their  roads  realize  this  and 
intend  to  continue  to  expend  money  on 
landscape  work. 

We  have  been  a  little  careless  in  the 
road  game  of  late.  Many  road  builders 
have  destroyed  beauty  by  permitting  the 
careless  cutting  out  on  the  side  of  roads 
of  the  blackberry,  the  hazel  brush,  the 
wild  rose,  and  the  wild  crab  and  thorn 
apple.  The  transformation  of  many 
roads  by  our  so-called  professional  road 
builders  from  the  rustic,  beautiful  drive 
to  the  barren  highway  seems  almost 
brutal.  In  many  cases  everything  has 
been  grubbed  out.     Bare  spots  mark  the 
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places  where  beauty  went  up  in  smoke 
and  flame.  This  change  from  the  beauti- 
ful to  the  ugly  has  not  been  called  for 
and  should  not  have  been  permitted. 

One  distracting  thing  along  the  coun- 
try highway  is  that  of  advertising.  We 
see  the  billboard  destroy  the  beauty  of 
m.any  pretty  glens  and  iDeautiful  curves. 
The  greed  of  advertisers  has  destroyed 
many  beauty  spots  by  putting  up  adver- 
tesements.  This  destruction  of  beauty 
has  been  somewhat  handled  through  city 
ordinances  issuing  permits  or  licenses. 
Women's  clubs  in  our  cities  have  done 
much  in  the  matter  of  curbing  landscape 
destruction  by  billboards.  Little  has  been 
done  in  rural  districts  to  restrict  such 
advertising. 

It  seems  that  the  most  efifective  way  of 
handling  the  question  is  the  exacting  of 
a  tax.  I  believe  we  could  drive  away 
much  of  our  advertising  on  billboards 
that  can  reach  the  eye  of  the  traveling 
public.  In  order  not  to  be  unduly  hard 
on  those  who  have  already  erected  their 
billboards,  half  or  quarter  the  rate  may 
be  charged  them  until  they  take  them 
down  or  have  them  repainted.  This  is 
one  of  the  effective  ways  of  handling  this 
manner  of  destroying  the  beauty  of  our 
highways. 

Every  highway  commission  should  em- 
ploy a  landscape  artist.  Delaware  has 
already  taken  that  step.  There  should  be 
a  landscape  artist  abroad  in  the  land. 
Nothing  counts  like  expert  advice  and  di- 
rection in  the  handling  of  important 
problems.  We  can  not  afford  to  let  this 
matter  of  rural  planning  continue  to  be 
worked  out  under  our  indifferent  amateur 
policy  if  we  wish  to  make  our  roads  or- 
namental as  well  as  useful. 

We  all  enjoy  a  beautiful  road  and  drive. 
Nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  pass  over 
than  a  road  stretching  ahead,  running  by 
farmhouses,  wayside  schools,  churches, 
and  villages.  The  automobile  has 
crowded  two,  three,  and  even  four  hours 
into  one  hour  as  compared  with  the 
horse-drawn  means  of  transportation.  A 
road  seems  to  have  moods  and  whims. 
Sometimes  it  stretches  on  and  on  onto 
infinite  space;  sometimes  the  eye  loses  it 
in  some  wistful  curve ;  sometimes  it  loi- 
ters in  sunny  vale. 

Some  one  said,  "The  important  thing 
to  me  about  a  road,  as  about  life,  is  not 
that  it  comes  from  somewhere  and  goes 
somewhere,  but  that  it  is  livable  where 
it  goes."  The  invitation  to  explore  the  un- 
known road  is  very  alluring.  The  un- 
known road  as  it  winds  along  is  a  per- 
petual revelation  of  beauty.  One  person 
rightly  says  that  he  greets  a  new  road 
with  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  a  new 
person  and  usually  parts  with  it  with 
rather  more  reluctance.  It  is  curious,  in- 
deed, how  closely  roads  are  linked  with 
humanity;  how  warmly  companionable 
they  are.     A  public  road  talks  business  all 


the  time.  It  tells  us  new  things  about 
everything  that  appears  in  a  panoramic 
view  on  the  roadside.  It  tells  about  the 
farm  houses  and  the  type  of  farming  that 
is  being  carried  on  by  the  farmers.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
of  all  of  man's  wonderful  institutions. 

We  never  receive  our  friends  in  our 
woodshed  and  break  bread  with  them  in  a 
corner  of  the  kitchen,  using  our  ordinary 
linen,  silverware,  and  dishes,  but  we 
receive  them  and  entertain  them  in  the 
most  comfortable  rooms  in  our  home.  We 
dine  them  in  our  most  pleasant  room  and 
we  use  our  best  linen,  silverware  and 
dishes.  What  for?  Why,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  impressing  upon  them  that  we 
are  maintaining  good  homes.  Our  visi- 
tors are  usually  our  friends.  They  bless 
us  and  make  us  happy  and  contented. 
Therefore,  we  are  justified  in  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  providing  at- 
tractive lawns,  beautiful  entrances,  and 
pleasant  homes.  The  portals,  the  gate- 
ways, the  entrances  to  our  community 
homes  are  the  highways. 

Many  of  our  cities  understand  the  value 
of  having  inviting  boulevards  and  streets 
for  guests  to  enter.  Large  attention  is 
given  to  the  main  entrance  to  commercial 
and  residential  centers.  They  beautify 
the  streets  with  park  rows,  with  trees, 
hedges,  shrubbery  and  flowers  so  that 
visitors  may  feel  more  welcome.  Rural 
communities  should  take  the  same  inter- 
est in  their  roads.  They  should  not  only 
build  and  maintain  roads  but  they  should 
beautify  them  to  give  their  friends  a  good 
impression  of  their  homes. 

We  find  many  so-called  self-styled 
"practical  men"  who  do  not  realize  the 
importance  of  beautifying  country  high- 
ways. Lloyd-George  said  that  there  is 
nothing  more  fatal  to  a  people  than  it 
should  narrow  its  vision  to  only  material 
things.  We  need  beautiful  streets  and 
highways  to  stimulate  the  imagination 
and  exalt  the  vision  of  our  people.  We 
know  that  good  roads  mean  good  schools, 
educat'on,  and  prosperity  and  that  bad 
roads  mean  poor  schools,  ignorance,  and 
poverty.  Beautiful  roades  are  silent  edu- 
cation. Each  beautiful  thing  makes  a 
good  and  lasting  impression  upon  the 
plastic  mind  of  man,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  an  ugly  road  makes  the  oppo- 
site impression  we  should  realize  our  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter  of  adornment 
of  our  highways. 

Sperry  Flour  Buildings 

Mr.  M.  C.  Couchot,  structural  engineer 
in  the  French  Bank  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  prepared  plans  for  new  build- 
ings for  the  Sperry  Flour  Company  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara.  Mr. 
Couchot  made  the  engineering  plans  for 
the  new  Southern  Pacific  warehouse  now 
under  construction  by  the  Dinwiddie 
Company  at  Third  and  Berry  streets,  San 
Francisco. 
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ZOURI 


SAFETY    SASH    BARS 

Accepted  by  the  Insurance  Underwriters  for  Safety  Set- 
ting of  Plate  Glass  used  in  Store  Front  Contruction. 

COBBLEDICK-KIBBE  GLASS  CO. 

175  JESSIE  ST.  WASHINGTON  AT  THIRD  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


C.   DRUCKER 

J.   C.  JAMES 

JAMES 

&  DRUCKER 

Plumbing- 

-Heating  Contractors 

Phone  Market  275 

450  Hayes  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

CHAS.  STOCKHOLM  &  SONS 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

849  MONADNOCK  BUILDING        Phone  DOUGLAS  4657       SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.  W.  BENDER  ROOFING  &  PAVING  CO. 

WATERPROOFING    AND    COMPOSITION    ROOFING 
MASTIC    AND    BITUMEN     PAVING 


110  Jessie  Street 


San  Francisco 


Telephone  Douglas  4657 


Resists  Fire 

Freedom  from  pitch  or 
resin  gives  California  Redwood 
an  unusual  resistance  to  fire. 
For  this  reason  Redwood  con- 
struction, whether  for  home 
building,  industrial,  specialty, 
or  engineering  work,  is  long 
lasting. 

Due  to  a  natural  preserva- 
tive. Redwood  also  resists  rot — 
a  quality  valuable  in  any  indus- 
trial construction  exposed  to 
the  elements  or  in  contact  with 
the  ground. 
CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 
San  Francisco 


mmh'. 


C^lifbritia 
Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  ret 


TIME  CLOCKS 


gCHOOLS  must 
have  uniform 
time  to  secure  effi- 
cient results.  They 
also  need  automatic 
sounding  of  the  pro- 
gram Bells  syn- 
chronized with  the 
clocks. 

All  "Standard" 
Electric  Time  Equip- 
ments are  guaranteed 
against  any  electrical  or 
mechanical  defects  for  a 
period  of  one  year  from 
date  of  installation.  Spe- 
cifications, blue  prints 
and  other  information 
will  be  gladly  furnished 
architects,  engineers  or 
officials  for  planning  and 
installing  "  Standard  " 
bystems.  Let  us  co- 
operate with  you  for 
securing  the  best  results. 


STANDARD    ELECTRIC 
TIME  COMPANY 

461  MARKET  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  241  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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YES,  THE  U.  S.  GOVERN^^^-^^     MENT  DID  CHANGE  ITS  MIND! 

The  specifications  on  the  tl.  S.  Government  Building  at  Portland,  Oregon,  called  for 
the  tying  together  of  the  carrying  bar  and  lathing  bar  with  wire. 

We  submitted  our  system,  and  after  an  explanation  of  the  S.  S.  System  for  fastening 
bars,  the  engineers  and  government  officials  were  convinced  that  here,  at  last,  is  the  per- 
fect and  economical  system,  and  these  reasons  added  weight  in  deciding. 

It  is  a  positive  tie,  no  slipping  or  shearing. 

It  is  strong.  Smith  Emery  test  to  353  lbs.  before  failing. 

It  is  fast,  can  be  applied  on  the  bench  or  on  the  scaffold. 

Made  for  1  inch  carrying  bar  and  %  inch  lathing  bar  and  %  inch  carrying  bar  and  % 
inch   lathing  bar.    Can  be  used  for  wall  furring  as  well  as  for  ceiling  work. 

THE  STEEL  STUDDING  COMPANY 

Also    Manufacturers  of 

THE  PRONG  CHANNEL  FOR  SOLID  AND  HOLLOW  PARTITIONS 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere  1216  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco 


A  TEN  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

is  back  of  this  roof  covering  and  it  costs  less  than 
other  roofing  materials 

2400  gallons  used  on 
the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

Bekin's  Warehouse 

is  waterproofed  with 
it. 

The  W.O.W.  Build- 
ing, Oakland,  is  roof- 
ed with  it. 

You  make  no  inistake 
when  3"0U  specify 

LIQUID  ASBESTOS  PATCH-HOLE  CEMENT 

Write  for  sample  and  price  list. 

California    Plastic    Products    Company 

521  SHELDON  BUILDING,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


When  writing  to   Ad\  ertisers   please  mention   this   magazine. 
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FOR  MODERN 
STORE  FRONTS 


Plummer^s  Disappearing  /\wnings 

Are  constructed  with  no  outside  attachments  below  awning  recess.  All 
mechanical  parts  entirely  concealed.  Send  for  Architects'  Sheet  showing 
specifications  for  recess  construction,  etc. 

W.  A.  PLUMMER  MFG.  CO.,  35-37  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 


JOHN  TRAYNOR 


CHARLES  HARCOURT 


OCEAN  SHORE  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Oil  Tanks,  Water  Tanks,  Pressure  Tanks, 
Air  Receivers,  Feed  Water  Heaters,  Breechings,  Smoke  Stacks, 
Water  Pipe,  Boilers,  Retorts,  Digestors,  Pneumatic  Pressure 
Tanks,  Riveted  or  Oxy-Acetylene  Welded  Tanks,  and  dealers  in 
Boilers,  Tanks,  Pumps,  Engines,  Machinery,  Steel  Plates,  Shapes 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Government  and  Export  Orders 

OCEAN  SHORE  IRON  WORKS 


Office  and  Works:  550-558  EIGHTH  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


INO    GERiVlS    HERE 

TTaws       Improved       Sanitary       Drinking 
-*•■*•    Faucet     eliminates     all     possibility     of 
contracting  disease   from  dirty  bulbs  or  un- 
sanitary bowls.    Provided   with  an   overhead 
cowl,    the    drinker's    lips    never    touch    the 
source  of  supply.    A  slanting  stream  throws 
the    water     from     right    to    left    and    away 
from  the   bubbler,   instead   of  straight   up  to 
fall    back   over   the   fountain    head.      Recom- 
mended    for     Schools     and      Public     Play- 
grounds.     A    type    used    extensively   by    the 
U.   S.   Government.      Manufactured  by 

Haws  Sanitary  Drinking  Faucet  Co,,  Inc. 

1808  Harmon  Street,  Berkeley          Phone  Piedmont  3742 

^Hr    -''.^flMki.^C^^ib.- 

' 

Mcdel  No.  7A. 

GLADDING.  McBEAN  &  CO. 

IVIANUFACTIJRERS  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 

WORKS,  LINCOLN.  CAL 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  magazine. 
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WILSON 


A 

Wilson 
installa 
tion  in 
Los 

Angeles 
Stand- 
ard 

School 
Build- 
ings. 


Read  below  . 
what  Mr. 
C  B.J. 
Snyder. 
Architect 
and  Supt. 
of  N.  Y. 
City 
Schools, 
says  in  an 
article  in 
American 
Architect: 


FOLDING 


PARTITIONS 
CASEMENTS 
WARDROBE  FRONTS 
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.Folding  Partitions  are  an  important  factor  in  school  house  design.  There  are 
certain  conditions  which  require  the  enlargement  of  a  room  temporarily  and  by  the 
use  of  these  partitions  this  is  accomplished. 

"Also  the  value  of  a  folding  partition  depends  largely  on  its  soundproof  quahties  and 
easy  working,  and  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  the  manufacture  and  erection. 

"Wilson  Folding  Partitions  have  been  the  standard  for  New  York  City  vSchools  for 
several  years." 


Pacific  Coast 
Office: 


The  J.  G.  WILSON  CORPORATION 


600  Metropolitan   Building 


Also  Manufacturers  of 


Los  Angeles,    Calif. 


Diffuselite  Blinds  and  Awnings     Rolling  Partitions      Rolling  Steel  Doors 

Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co., San  Francisco  Theo.F.  Snyder,  San  Diego  T.  G.  Bush  &  Co.,  Spokane 

F.W.Farrington&  Co.,  Portland  and  Seattle  Hawley-Richardson-Williams  Co  ,  Salt  Lake  City 


Whaa  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mentlf^n  t.lu.<5  magazine. 
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THE  TORMEY  CO. 

iiiiiiiiinjiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiii riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

General 

Painters 


Phone  Franklin 
5-5-9-8 

iiiiiuriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Alvaline,  Cementoline 

and  other 
Jones- Duncan    Products 

MAGNER  BROTHERS 

PAINT  MAKERS 


Telephone:     Market    113 

414-424  Ninth  St.  San  Francisco 


flEATINfi=PLUMBING 

COMPLETE    PLUMBING   AND 

HEATING  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

ALSO  POWER  PLANTS 

GILLEY-SCHMID  CO.,  Inc. 

198  OTIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tel.  MARKET  965 


Alfred  Gustafson,  Pres.  F.  J.  Gustafson,  Treas. 
Chas.  A.  Koenig,  Sec.     J.  M.  Reynolds,  Sales  Mgr. 

Phone:  Mission  1575 — 1576 
4067  Watts  St . ,  Emeryville — Phone  Piedmont  58 1 

INLAID  FLOOR  CO. 

Incorporated  1897 

Manufacturers  oj 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  FLOORS 

MACHINE  FLOOR  SANDING 

Grilles   and   Weather    Strips 

600  ALABAMA  STREET,  AT  18TH  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Douglas  3224 


Hunter  &  Hudson 

ENGINEERS 

Designers  of  Heating,  Ventilating 

and  Wiring  Systems.    Mechanical 

and    Electrical    Equipment  of 

Buildings. 

703  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BEAVER^BI^ACKBOARD 
BEAVER  GREENBOARD 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE 
AND  SUPPLIES- 
OFFICE,   BANK  AND 
COURTHOUSE   FURNITURE- 
THEATRE  AND 
AUDITORIUM  SEATING 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
434  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
432  -   14th   Street       -       OAKLAND.  CAL. 


ELECTRICAL 


MECHANICAL 


Baldwin  Drew  Ward 

Consulting  Engineer 

Power  and  Industrial  Plants 


Associate  Member  A.   I.  E.   E. 

76  Eleventh  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


BU88W1H 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

JOOST  BROS.,  Inc. 

SAN   FRANCISCO    AGENTS. 

We  Carry  Complete  Stock: 

Fishing  Tackle— Guns — Mechanics'  Tools — 

Paints — Crockery  and  Glassware — Stoves — 

Household  Goods.       Telephone  Market  891. 

NO  BRANCH  STORE 

Mazda  Lamps  Electric  Goods 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Present  Cost  of  Building  Materials* 

With  Labor  Wa^e  Scale,  Bonds,  Etc. 

'HESE  quotations  are  based  on  reliable  information  furnished  by  San  Francisco 
material  houses.    Date  of  quotations,   October  20,  1920. 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars' San  Francisco  or  Oakland. 

American  Institute  of  Architects'  Fees 


New  work — 6  per  cent  miniinuni  basis. 
Alterations — 7  to  10  per  cent  as  a  minimum  basis. 


High    class    residence    work — 10    per    cent    as    a 
minimum. 


Bond — 1;^%  amount  of  contract. 

Brickwork- 
Common,  $38.00  per  1000  laid. 

Face,  $70.00  per  1000  laid. 

Common,  f .  o.  b.  cars,  $18.00  plus  cart- 
age. 

Face,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  $45.50  per  1000,  car- 
load lots. 

12x12x3  in.,  lOj-^c.  peir  square  foot. 
12x12x4  in.,  ll^lc.  per  square  foot. 
12x12x6  in.,  16^c.  per  square  foot. 

Hod  carriers,  $8.00  per  day. 

Bricklayers,  $10.00  per  day. 

Lime — $3.25  per  bbl.;  carload,  $2.75  per 
bbl. 

Composition  Floors — ^30c.  per  sq.  ft. 

Concrete  Work   (material  at   San   Fran- 
cisco bunkers) — 

No.    3    rock $2.50  per  yd. 

No.  4  rock 2.75  per  yd. 

Niles  pea  gravel 3.25  per  yd. 

Niles  gravel    2.50  per  yd. 

Niles    top   gravel 3.00  per  yd. 

City  gravel 2.50  per  yd. 

River  sand    1.65  per  yd. 

Bank  sand    1.00  per  yd. 

Monterey  White  Sand — 

Del  Monte,  $1.25  to  $lv50  per  ton. 

Fan  Shell  Beach,  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  ton. 

Car  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Lake  Majella. 

Cement  (f.*  o.  b.  cars) . .  .  .$4.09  per  bbl. 
Rebate  for  sacks,  25c.  each.   , 

Atlas  "White"  $9.50  per  bbl. 

Medusa  cement   9.50  per  bbl. 

Forms   $60.00  per  M 

Wage- 
Laborers    $6.00  per  day 

Concrete  workers    7.50  per  day 

Cement  finishers 9.00  per  day 

Dampproofing — 

Two-coat  work,  30c.  per  yard. 
Membrane  waterproofing — 4  layers  of  P. 

B.  saturated  felt,  $6.00  per  square. 
Hot  coating  work,  $2.00  per  square. 
Wage— Roofers,  $9,00  per  day. 

Electric  Wiring— $8.00  to  $15.00  per  outlet. 

Wage — Electricians,  $9.00  per  day. 

Elevators — 

Prices  vary  according  to  capacity  speed  and  type. 
Consult  elevator  companies. 

Excavation — 

$2.25  per  yard. 

Teams,  $12.00  per  day. 

Trucks,  $30.00  to  $40.00  per  day. 

Above  figures  are  an  average  without 
water.  Steam  shovel  work  in  large 
quantities,  less;  hard  material,  such 
as  rock,  will  run  considerably  more. 

Fire  Escapes — 

Ten-foot  balcony,  with   stairs,   $100.00 

per  balcony. 

*  Note. — For  country  work  add  freight  and  cartage 


Glass—  (Consult  with  manufacturers.) 
21  ounce,  30c.  per  square  foot. 
Plate,  $2.00  to  $3.50  per  square  foot. 
Art,  $1.00  up  per  square  foot. 
Wire     (for    skylights),    45c.    per    square 

foot. 
Obscure  glass,  30c.  per  square  foot. 
Note. — Add  extra  for  setting. 
Wage — Glaziers,  $9,00  per  day. 

Heating — 

Average,  $3.25  per  sq.  ft,  of  radiation. 
Wage — Steamfitters,  $10.00  per  day. 

Iron 

Cost  of  ornamental  iron,  cast  iron,  etc., 
depends  on  design. 

Lumber — 

Common    (at  building),   $40.00  per   1000 

(average).. 
Common  O.  P.    (select),  $75.00  per  1000 

(average). 
Flooring — 

1x3   No.   1 $100.00  per  1000 

1x3   No.  2 ■ 96.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.   1 95.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.   2 92.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.  3 80.00  per  1000 

1x6  No.   1 100.00  per  1000 

1x6  No.  2 97.00  uer  1000 

lJ4x4  and  6  No.  1.. 100.00  per  1000 

1  J4x4  and  6  No.  2 95.00  per  1000 

Slash  grain,  1x4  No.  2. . .     75.00  per  1000 
Slash  grain,  1x4  No.  3...     60.00  per  1000 
.    No.  1  common  run  to 

T.  &  G 50.00  per  1000 

Lath  9.00  per  1000 

Shingles — • 

Redwood,  No.  1 $1.60  per  bdle. 

No.  2 1.50  per  bdle. 

Red  cedar   1.85  per  bdle. 

(Add  cartage  to  above) 
Hardwood  Floors — 
Maple  floor   (laid  and  finished),  38c.  per 

foot. 
Factory    grade    floors     (laid    and    fin- 
ished), 30c.  per  foot. 
Oak  (quartered,  finished),  57c  per  foot. 
Oak  (clear),  41c.  per  foot. 
Oak  (select),  39c.  per  foot. 
Oak,  quartered,  sawed,  clear,  select,  48c. 
Wage — Floor  layers,  $9.00  per  day. 
In  flooring  the  usual  grades  of  oak  used  are 

Quartered     Plain 
Grades         Sawed       Sawed 
5/16" Clear  "  " 

I"x3"-13/16"x2j4" Clear 

Select  "  " 

No.  1   (very  little  used) 

^^-inch  plain   oak 58c. 

^-inch   quarter  sawed 70c. 

Hardwood  Floors  (not  laid) —       Per  M  ft. 

5/16x2"  sq.  edge  Clear  quartered  oak 365.00 

Select    quartered    oak 295.00 

Clear  plain  oak   295.00 

Select  plain  oak   265.00 

to  prices  given. 
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Hardwood  Floors  (not  laid)— Continued 

Per  M  ft. 

13/16x2j4"face  Clear  quartered  oak. $^^0-°^ 

Select   quartered   oak 350.00 

Clear    plain   oak    340.00 

Select    plain    oak    305.00 

Clear   maple    280.00 

Clear  maple — white   310.00 

13/16x3'/J"face  Clear   maple    285.00 

I'^x2j4"face  Clear   maple ^^2S2 

34x2"      face  Clear    quarated    oak 300.00 

Select    quartered    oak 250.00 

Clear   plain   oak   250.00 

Select  plain   oak.. 215.00 

Clear    maple    235.00 

Clear   beech    225.00 

Clear   red  beech 265.00 

Veneered  Panels — 

24x60  in.,   Va.  in.,  3-ply,  1  side:  -^L/ 

Ash     31^c^ 

Hungarian    Ash     ^{^ 

Birch     31/2C 

Curly  Birch    47c 

Elm     •• 29c 

Tenisero    (Genezero)     o  /'^ 

Southern  Red  Gum   (plain  fig.) ZiVzc 

Qtd.   Southern  Red  Gum 47c 

Hawaiian  Koa   47c 

Maple     '• 29c 

Birdseye  Maple   57c 

Mahogany    47c 

Oregon   Pine    • '^^A'^ 

Plain  Oak   3754c 

Quartered  Oak    47c 

Walnut     •  • 48c 

Millwork — 
O.  p.,  $150  per  lOaO.  R.  W.,  $150  per  1000. 
Double  hung  box  frame  windows 

(average)  with  trim $10.50  each 

Doors,   includ.   trim    (single 

panel)    15.00  each 

Doors,  including  trim    (five 

panel)    .' $12.00  each 

Screen  doors  5.50  each 

Window  screens   3.50  each 

Medicine  cases 5.00  each 

Cases  for  kitchen  pantries 

seven  feet  high,  per  lineal 

foot    10.00  each 

Dining     room     cases     same 

price,  if  not  too  elaborate. 

Flag  poles,  per  foot 1.50 

Labor —  Rough  carpentry,  warehouse  heavy 

framing,  $16.00  per  1000. 
For     smaller    work,     average,     $23.00, 

$30.00  per  1000. 
Wage — Laborers,  $6.50  per  day. 

Carpenters,  $9.00  per  day. . 

Marble — (Not  set)  add  60c  up  per  ft.  for 

setting 

Columbia    $2.05  sq.  ft. 

Alaska   2.05  sq.  ft. 

San  Saba 3.65  sq.  ft. 

Tennessee    2.50  sq.  ft. 

Verde  Antique  4.55  sq.  ft. 

Painting — ■ 

Two-coat  work,  35c.  per  yard. 
Three-coat  work,  45c.  per  yard. 
Whitewashing,  5c.  per  yard. 
Cold  water  paint,  10c.  per  yard. 

Wage — Painters,  $8.50  per  day. 

Patent  Chimneys— 

6-inch     $1.50  lineal  foot 

8-inch     1.75  lineal  foot 

10-inch     2.25  lineal  foot 

12-inch 3.00  lineal  foot 

Pipe  Casings— $8.00  each. 

Plastering — 

Interior,  on  wood  lath,  70c.  per  yard. 
Interior,  on  metal  lath,  $1.25  per  yard. 
Exterior,    on    brick   or   concrete,   $1.00 

per  yard. 
Portland  White,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 


Interior  on  brick  or  terra  cotta,  65c  to 

70c  per  yard. 
Exterior,  on  metal  lath,  $2.25  to  $2.50- 

per  yard. 
Wood  lath,  $8.00  at  yard  per  1000. 
Metal  studding,  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  yard. 
Metal    studding,    with    lath    and    plastSr, 

$2.00  per  yard. 
Galv.    (metal    lath),   38c.    and    up    per 

yard,  according  to  gauge. 
Lime,  f.  o.  b.  warehouse,  $2.40  per  bbl. 
Hardwall  plaster,  $21.00  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 

warehouse. 
Wage — Hod  carriers,  $8.50  per  day. 

Plasterers,  $10.00  per  day.    

Plumbing — ■ 

From  $70.00  per  fixture  up,  according 

to  grade,  quantity  and  runs. 

Wage— Plumbers,  $10.00  per  day. 

Reinforcing  Steel — 
Base  price   for  less  than  car  load  lots, 

$5.75  per  100  lbs. 
Car  load  lots,  $5.50  per  100  lbs.,  f.  o.  b. 

San  Francisco.    (Mill  delivery.) 

Roofing — 
Five-ply  tar  and  gravel,  $7.50  per  square 

for  30  squares  or  over. 
Less  than  30  squares,  $8.00  per  square. 
Tile,  $35.00  per  square. 
Redwood  shingle,  $13.00  per  sq.  in  place. 
Cedar  shingle,  $13.00  per  square  in  place. 
Reinforced     Pabco     roofing,     $8.25     per 

square.    Wage — Roofers,  $9.00  per  day. 
Rough  Hardware — 
Nails,  per  keg,  $8.00  base  and  very  scarce. 
Deafening  felt,  $170.00  per  ton. 
Building  paper,  P.  &  B., 

1  ply,  $6.50  per  1000  ft.  roll. 

2  ply,  $9.75  per  1000  ft.  roll. 

3  ply,  $14.00  per  1000  ft.  roll. 
Sash  cord, 

(Sampson  spot),  $2.50  per  hank  100 
feet. 

Common,  $1.75  per  hank  100  feet. 
Sash  weights,  cast  iron,  $80.00  per  ton. 
Skylights- 
Copper,  $1.25  a  square  foot  (not  glazed). 
Galvanized  iron,  50c.  a  square  foot  (not 

glazed). 
Wage — Sheet  metal  workers,  $10.00  per 

day, 

Store  Fronts — 
Kawneer   copper   bars    for   store    fronts. 

Corner,  center  and  around  sides,  will 

average  $1.35  per  lin.  foot. 
Zouri  bar,  $1.25  per  lin.  foot. 
Zouri    Underwriters'    Specification    sash, 

$1.60  per  lin.  foot. 

Structural  Steel— $150.00  per  ton. 
This   quotation   is   an   average   for   com- 
paratively  small  quantities. 
Light  truss  work  higher;  plain  beam  and 
column  work  in  large  quantities,  less. 
Steel  Sash— 

Fenestra,  from  S.  F.  stock,  45c.  per  sq.  ft. 
Fenestra,    Plant    shipment,    40^c.    per 

sq.   ft.      (Includes  muUions  and  hardware.) 

Tile—  ~ 

White  glazed,  80c.  per  foot. 
White  floor,  80c.  per  foot. 
Colored  floor  tile,  $1.00  per  .iOot. 
Promenade  tile,  $1.00  per  sq.  foot,  laid. 
Wage— Tilesetters,  $9.00  per  day. 
Windows — Metal,  $2.00  a  square  foot. 
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StX  WORDS  THAT  TELL  IT  ALL 

Greatest  in  Efficiency 

'-Greatest  in  Value 

There  you  have  the  whole  secret  of  the  remark- 
able  success  of  the  TUEC  Stationary  Suction 
Cleaner. 

Judged  from  any  standpoint  the  TUEC  Fan- 
Type  No.  260,  34 .H.  P.  Model  for  buildings  of  ordi- 
nary size,  is  the  biggest  value  ever  offered  in  a 
stationary  suction  cleaner. 

Simplicity  of  design  is  the  keynote  of  the  TUEC'S  un- 
matched cleaning  power,  TUEC  fan-t^ipe  construction  repre- 
sents the  latest  arid  furthest  advance  in  vacuum  cleaner 
building.  It  costs  less  to  maintain,  requires  less  care,  and  is 
absolutely  fool-proof  and  accident-proof. 

Your  knowledge  of  vacuum  cleaners  and  air  cleaning 
service  is  incomplete  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  all  the 
advantages  of  the  TUEC. 

Write  for  catalog  and  call  on  us  for  advisory  service. 
^         THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

^  New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  Atlanta  Portland,  Ore. 


.STATWNABY  CLEANlRS; 


ff 


^piF 


S.  F.  COMPRES.SED  AIR  CLEANING  CO.,  397  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco 
BARKER  BROS.,  724  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles — California  'Distributors 
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A.    D.  COLLMAN 

GENERAL   CONTRACTING 

Phone  Sutter  4858  546-48  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Franklin  548 

I.  R.  KISSEL 

Decorator,  Painter  and  Paperhanger 

1747  SAGRAMEN'IO  ST.,  Bet.  Polk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ROBERT  TROST  phone  m.ss.on  2209 

General  Building  Contractor 

We  Specialize  in  High  Qrade  Work  and  Employ  Skilled  26th  and  Howard  Streets 

Labor  in  every  Branch  of  the  Building  Industry.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

P.  A.  Palmer  Peter  Petersen  W.  L.  Kelly 

PALMER   &  PETERSEN 

Contracting  Engineers 

Monadnock  Building SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Phone  Sutter  2581 

LARSEN-SAMPSON  CO. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Claus  Spreckels  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO 

MONSON    BROS. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Telephone  Market  2693  1908  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco 

UNIT  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

ENGINEERING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

Telephone  Kearny  28  429-36  Phelan  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.  D.  HANNAH 

Contractor  and  Builder 

OFFICE  :    142  Sansome   Street  Telephone  Douglas  3895 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  BUILDERS  EXCHANGE.  180  JESSIE  STREET 
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A  Snow  White  Drain  Board 

PETRIUM  SANITARY  SINKS  are  made  in  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia and  are  non- porous,  non-absorbent  and  Lye- proof.  The 
entire  surface  of  the  drainboard  and  back  is  covered  with  a 
composition,  on  which  a  smooth,  glossy,  snow  white  finish  is 
applied  mechanically  leaving  no  crevice  or  corners  in  which  dirt 
and  grease  can  collect  as  where  tile  or  wood  is  used. 

Can  be  installed  in  any  home  —  new  or  old. 


PETRIUM  SANITARY  SINK  COMPANY 

FACTORY  AND  OFFICE,  WEST  BERKELEY 

Agents  in  Principal  Coast  Cities 


Send  for  booklet 
and  Price   List. 


The  High  Cost  of  Building  Material 
Is  a  Strong  Argument  for  Economy 

Architects  may  keep  down  the 
Cost  by  Economizing  in  Space 


Portal  Wall  Beds 

are  timely  space  and  cost  savers, 
meeting  a  national  need.  Tkose  wLo 
■would  build  wisely  m  tkese  days 
or      soaring      prices,     provide      for 

PORTAL  WALL  BEDS 
MARSHALL  &  STEARNS  CO. 

WALL  BEDS 

"HIGHEST  AWARD  ALWAYS" 


Hotel  Cecil,  San  Francisco, 
Equipped  with  Wall  Beds. 


1152   Phelan  Building 
San  Francisco 


1774  Broadway 
Oakland 
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I.  M.  SOMMERj) 

CONTRACTORS  &^  ENGINEERS 

Phone  Kearny  4582  401   BALBOA  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


K.  E.  PARKER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Phone  Sutter  5661  Room  515  Clunie  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

357  12th  Street,  Room  9,  Oakland,  Cal.  Phone  Lakeside  415 


H.  H.  HILP,  Jr.  J-  FRANK  BARRETT 

BARRETT    &    HILP 

CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION    BU|LD£RS    GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 
SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO  TELEPHONE  SUTTER  1168  or  1169 


Res.  Phone  Mission  5049 

JAMES  F.  SMITH  -  Plasterer 

273  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone  KEARNY  740  Member  Builders  Exchange 


STEELFORMS  Signify  ECONOMY,  RAPIDITY,  and  EFFICIENCY 

STEELFORM  CONTRACTING  COMPANY 

STEELFORMS  FOR  C.  B.  Hopkins,  C.  E.,  Manager  CONCRETE  JOIST 

PONCRFTE  FLOOR 

BUILDINGS  681  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  CONSTRUCTION 


W.  C.  DUINCAIN  &  CO. 

508  Sharon  Bldg. 


General  Contractors      san  Francisco 


M.  E.  VUKICEVICH  SPENCER  B.  BAGGE 

VUKICEVICH  &  BAGGE 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

phone  Sutter  6700  Office,  Builders  Exchange,  180  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco 
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S.  F.   Kearny  2028       1^  VctlT CI Ctll  CI     M^  GTkCG     \^0«       Oakland  475 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

DESIGNERS  -  BUILDERS  WIRE  GRILL  WORK— WIRE  SCREEN 

FACTORY  PROTECTION  FENCE  FLEXIBLE  WIRE  CONVEYOR  BELT 

AVIARY  AND  TENNIS  COURT  FENCE  WIRE  SPECIALTIES 

320  North  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Phone  67188 


Steel  Bars 


FOR     CONCRETE     REINFORCEMENT 
Cut  to   Length.    Fabricated,    Installed 

BADT-FALK    &    CO. 

Tel.  Douglas  3466         346  Call-Post  Bidg.,  74  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


RTTTT  T^TXir^    FlTTJ  "Cr^nm'D  T17C   [interchangeable  steel] 
r>Ull-/JL^liM  Vj  LJLi\.ti/yj  1  l^rvlH/ij  [letters  AND  numbers] 

FOR  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  SCHOOLS,  CAFETERIAS,  Etc. 
Bargains  Lists  for  Auto  Sales  Companies.    Sold  Outright. 

Go-Sign  and  Letter  Manufacturing  Co. 


1106  Franklin  Street 


Oakland,  California 


D.  N.   &  E.  WALTER    &   CO. 

"SINCE  1858" 

LINOLEUMS— CARPETS     la^ge  stocks  carried 

Estimates  furnished  on  request 


562-572  MISSION  STREET 


SAN  Fl^ANCISCO 


'  I )  1 :        Merritt  668 

H.N. 

McNAB 

Hardwood  Floors 

^              Floor  Sanding 

2307  -  17th  (LAve. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Res.  Tel.  Merritt  3600 


HERBERT  BECKWITH 


Building    Construction 


Formerly  with 
ARTHUR  ARLETT 


323  Newton  Ave. 
Oakland 


D.  ZELINSKY  &  SONS 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

420  TURK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHARGES  T.  PHILLIPS 

^      CDMSULTINB   ENGINEER      ~ 


PACIFIC   BUILDING    ■ 

HEATING  VENTILATIDN! 


f    SAN    FRANCISCD 

WIRING  ILLUMINATIDN 
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Ideal  Air- Washers.  Ideal  Fruit-Dryers.  Fan  Systems  for  Heating,  Cooling  and  Drying. 

Ideal  Heating  and  Engineering  Co. 

Air-Conditioning,  Heating,  Cooling  and  Drying 

192   ERIE   STREET  Phone  Market  3708  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATINQ,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS— SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Illinois  Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Systems  of  Heating 

"TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  QUALITY" 

ILLINOIS   ENGINEERING   COMPANY 

JAS.  L  KRUEGER,  Representative 

559-561  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco  Telephone:  Kearny  3047 


HEATING 

VENTILATION 


Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems 

FLOOR   AND  WALL  TILING 


PLUMBING 

SHEET   METAL  WORK 


SCOTT   CO.,  Inc. 

SUCCESSOR    TO    JOHN    G.    SUTTON     CO. 
243   MINNA  STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 


ALEX  COLEMAN 

CONTRACTING  PLUMBER 

706  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  FRANKLIN  1006 


WM.  F.  WILSON  COMPANY 

MODERN  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 

Special  Systems  of  Plumbing  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Schools,  Colleges,  Office  Buildings,  Etc. 
Phone  Sutter  357  328=330  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  LETTICH      Plumbing 

365  FELL  ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO  J      U^o-i-trif^ 

Telephone    —     Park    234  d-UU      rj-t^dllll^ 


The  Granite  Work  on  Eldorado  County  Courthouse;  National  Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills,  Sacramento;— 
and  Sen.  Nixon  Mausoleum,  Reno,  WAS  FURNISHED  BY 

CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Phone  Sutter  2646  STONE      CONTRACTORS 

Qen'i  Contractors  Ass'n,  San  Francisco  Main  Office,  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

Quarries.  Rocklin  and  Porterville  Telephone  Main  82 
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GOODS  OF  QUALITY 


cA 


new  syphon  action  closet  at  a 
moderate  price  that  is  not  only 
ultra  -  efficient  but  pleasing  in 
appearance  and  combining  many 
new  sanitary  features. 

On  display  at  our  show  room  — 


6^  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Main  office  and  'warehouse:  Sixth,  To-wnsend  &  'Bluxome  Sts. 


Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 


Designers  -  Fabricators  -  Erectors 
General  Plate  Work 


Hydro  -  Pneumatic  Pressure  Tanks  — 
Hemispherical  Bottom  Tanks  and  Towers 
~  Oil  and  Water  Tanks  —  Oil  Stills  — 
Pipe  Lines — Smoke  Stacks — Well  Casing 
—  Rock  Screens  —  "Western"  Corru- 
gated  Culvert   Pipe. 


Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Company 

OF   CALIFORNIA 


I 


444  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1758  NORTH  BROADWAY 
LOS  ANGELES 


When  writing  to   Advertisers   please  mention  this   magazine. 
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AMERICAN  BALL  VALVES 

"Durable  —  therefore,  Economical"  —  Stands  the  Severest 
Tests  —  Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Architects  and  Engineers  of 
the  Country.    It  is  A  PERFECT   BALL-CLOSING  VALVE. 


SOLE  AGENTS 

Phone  Sutter  4797 


502  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 


DON'T  NEGLECT  YOUR  HEATING  SYSTEM. 
THE  BEST  IS  NONE  TOO  GOOD! 

All  kinds  of  Galvanized  Iron  Work  —  Furnaces,  Pipes,  Ventilators  —  Sheet 
Metal  for  Planing  Mills,  Fruit  Dryers.  Rice  Mills.  Kitchen  Equipment,  in- 
cluding Steam  Tables,  Sinks,  Canopies,  Urn  Stands,  Etc. 

JAMES  A.  NELSON 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Contractor 
Phone,  Garfield  1959  51  7-519  SIXTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  H.  Bergstrom 
Eric  Lange 


Phone  Kearny  3526 


LANGE  &  BERGSTROM 

Building  Contractors 

(Established   1900) 


207-210  SHARON  BUILDING 
San  Francisco 


TIM  KEN  BUILDING 
San  Diego 


Dow  RoTREX  Pump 

For  severe  suction  requirements 
We  also  manufacture 

TRIPLEX  POWER  PUMPS 

and 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

We  solicit  your  inquiries 

DOW-HERRIMAN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Office,   140  Howard  Street 
phone  Garfield  612  Plant  Petaluma  Cal. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  tills  raasazine. 
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Vacuum  Pipeless  Furnace 

The  Perfect  Heating  Plant 


VACUUM-HEATINC'^^WmTIKG  PRmCIPLE 

SHOWING-  CONTINUOUS  AIR,  CIRCULATION       ^ 

Installed  in  one  day  in  new  or  old  homes,  stores  or  public 
buildings. 

Heats  entire  building  with  one  register — no  piping. 

One-third  fuel  bill  saved. 

Over  5O5OOO  now  in  use 

Write,  telephone  or  call  for  our  Heating  Engineer 

Vacuum  Pipeless  Furnace  Co. 

523  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 


Market  Street,  Below  Third   Street, 


Telephone  Sutter  5463 


When  writing'  to  Advertisers  please  mention   tliis  masuziae. 
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f==    POSITIVE  ELECTRIC  INTERLOCK 

P"5  (BAR  LOCK  TYPE) 

'^^       ^  Prevents  Elevator  Accidents  Occurring  at  the  Entrance  Door 

Approved  bv  National  Underwriters  Laboratories— Meets  requirements  of  Elevator  Safety  Orders  of 
Industrial  Accident  Commission,  State  of  California 

ELEVATOR  SUPPLIES  COMPANY,  Inc.     jj^N^^^I^clIgg^'^- 


Capital  $1  000  000  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  Surplus  $1,122,000 

THE  FIDELITY  AND  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Prompt    Service   for 

BONDS   AND   CASUALTY   INSURANCE 

203-206  Merchants  Exchange  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ANY  PLACE  ANY  TIME  PROMPTLY  "We  Serve  You' 

JOHN  H.  ROBERTSON 

Successor  to  Robertson  &  Hall 

GENERAL    INSURANCE 

Phone  Sutter  2750  621  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 


COINTRACT    BOINDS 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  of  every  kind. 
C.  K.  BENNETT,  Manager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 

Telephone  Kearny   1452  622  Insurance  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


PACIFIC     DEPARTMENT 


Globe  Indemnity  Company 

BONDS  and  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  for  CONTRACTORS 

FRANK  M.  HALL,  formerly  Robertson  &  Hall,  Mgr. 
1 20  Lcldcsdorff  Street  Phone  Sutter  2280  SAN     FRANCISCO 


National  Surety  Company  of  New  York 

The  World's  Largest  Surety  Company  Assets  over  $20,000,000 

Pacific  Coast  Department:  105  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Frank  L.  Gilbert,  Vice-President  Phone,  Sutter  2636 


PHONE    DOUGLAS  2370 


McLERAN  &  PETERSON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

HEARST  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


L.  J.  RUEGG 

J.  B.  RUEGG 

RUEGG 

BROS. 

CONTRACTORS  AND   BUILDERS 

Phone  Dougl 

as  1599                                     719 

Pacific  Building,  SAN 

FRANCISCO 
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For  Concrete 
Reinforcement 

Square,  Deformed  and  Cold  Twisted,  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 

General  Office,  Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco.    Phone  Sutter  1564 


Sales  Office,  Rialto  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Sales  Office.  Union  Oil  Building,  LOS  ANGELES 
Sales  Office SEATTLE,  WASH. 


ROLLING    MILLS: 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO CAL. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors : 

^JJ^HE  Binding  of  Your  Magazines 

t/  and  Periodicals  is  Our  Specialty. 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting. 

The  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BOOKBINDERS 

51-65  First  Street  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Robert  M.^SJjson'^  (  Members  of  Builders  Exchange 

MacGruer  &  Simpson 

CONTRACTING  PLASTERERS 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Cement,  Stucco  and  Artificial  Stone 

Phone  Sutter  5688  540  Call-Post  Building,  San  Francisco 


Detroit  Jewel  Gas  Ranges 

FOR  HOME,    RESTAURANT,    HOTEL  AND    CLUB 

We  carry  a  Full  Line  of  Stock  Sizes 
SELLING  AGENTS 

NATHAN  DOHRMANN  CO. 

Geary  and  Stockton  Streets,  San  Francisco 
PARMELEE -DOHRMANN  CO. 

436-444  S.   BROADWAY,  LOS  ANGELES 

When  writiiis'  to  Advertisers  plea.se  mention   this  n\;is'a/>ine. 
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THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
Auditorium  Seating 


MAPS 

GLOBES 

ATLASES 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

985  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


222-224 

S.  Los  Angeles   St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  W.  Commercial 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


524  W.  Washington 
Street,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


Formal  Garden  Effects 


may  be  obtained  on  your  Country 
Estate  within  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years. 

MacRORlE-McLAREN  CO. 

141  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 
Telephone  Douglas  4442 


LINOTILE 


THE  FLOOR 
THAT'S  BUILT 

TO   FIT 
THE    ROOM 


Furnished  and 
Installed      by 


Van  Fleet-Freear  Co. 


61  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
Telephone,    Douglas  1227 


M  HURT  or  A  BUILDING 
IS  ITS  PIPING  [QUIPMENT 

A  complete  line  for  the  Piping  Fea- 
tures of  Buildings — Power,  Plumbing, 
Heating,  Ventilating,  Refrigerating, 
Vacuum-Cleaning,  Gas,  Water,  etc. — 
is  furnished  by  Crane  Co.  through 
the   Plumbing   and   Heating  trade. 

The  Architect,  Engineer  and  Builder, 
or  Investor,  may  enjoy,  through  the 
facilities  of  this  Company,  the  dis- 
tinct advantage  of  dealing  entirely 
with  one  Competent  and  Responsible 
House. 

Exhibit  Rooms,  Offices  and  Ware- 
houses in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
and  Fifty-one  other  cities. 

CRANE    CO. 


i^ 


1855—1918 

VALVES  AND 
FITTINGS 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME   AND  CEMENT   CO. 


Phone  Kearny  2095 


No.  2  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


irawneej^ 


Factory- 
Berkeley,   Calif. 
Berkeley  8710 

j^awneer^ 

Store- Fronts 
a^W  Metal  Mouldings 


of  California 


Manufacturing  Company       San  Francisco  office : 

180  Jessie  Street 

Sutter  6700 


p^awneef 

Simplex  Windows 
Weightless  fS,  Reversible 


SHOP  and  COMPARE 

—  that's  the  onh^  true  test  of  values 


Furnishings  for  the  home  of  distinctive 
style  are  featured  in  this  shop  at  prices 
that  will  bear  the  stridest  comparison. 


FURNITURE 

A* 

FLOOR 
COVERINGS 


<//"  ^""^  San /ra/idsco 
281  Geary  Street,  S.  F. 


DRAPERIES 

INTERIOR 
DECORATORS 


Wlipii  wi'itins'  to  A(lv(Mtisprs  (ilenso  nioiition   this  inu.nuy.iTio. 
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Telephone 

DOUGLAS 
2046 


Butte    Electrical    Equipment    Company 

BEECO 


TRADE     MARK  -  REG. 


530 

FOLSOM 

STREET 


CONTRACTORS  FOR  POWER  LIGHTING 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTALLATIONS 

For  the  convenience  and  guidance  of    our  customers, 
we  have  adopted    BEECO  as  our  trade  name. 


Safety  Electric  Company 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


SWITCHBOARDS 
SAFETY    SWITCHES 
SAFETY   CONTROLS 


SECO 


PANEL  BOARDS 
SAFETY  PANELS 
KNIFE   SWITCHES 


59-65  Columbia  Square  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephone  Market  2949 


L.   SIEBERT 


J.  GENSLER 


Drendell  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Ca. 


Incorporated 


SWITCHBOARDS,  PANEL  BOARDS,  KNIFE  SWITCHES, 
CABINETS,  THEATRE  INSTALLATIONS, 
PROTECTIVE  POWER  PANELS 


1345-1353  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Market  1753 


MEYERS 

Electric  Safety 
SWITCHES 

EXTERNALLY    OPERATED 

Switch  on  the  right  is  controlled  by 
Handle  on  Front  of  Door,  allowing 
face  of   switch    to    be   set   flush    with 

Knock  outs  on  Top,  Bottom  and  Side      finish  of  wall. 

controlled  by  Handle  on  side  of  Box 

Meyers  Electric  Safety  Switch  Co.,  Inc.      247  Minna  Street 


Phone 
Sutter 
3008 


When   writing  to   Advertisers  please  mention   this   magazine. 
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BUTTE  fM^So"  DOUGLAS  145 

(Paul  C.  Butte)  at  it  since  1904 
WIRING  FOR  BUILDINGS 

534  Folsom  Street SAN  FRANCISCO 

H.  S.  TITTLE  ~ 

CONTRACTING  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

766  FOLSOM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  SUTTER  4278 


^^  To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

fiLnl       Our  most  particular   attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 
work  of  any  nature  with  "QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 
Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY   ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  BIdg.)  San  Francisco,  Phone  Sutter  521 


San  Francisco,  CaL  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 
Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369  589  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Phone  Market  2541  M.    FLATLAND 

GLOBE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Everything  Electrxal 

ELECTRIC  SUPPLIES 

1959  Mission  Street,  bet.  15th  and  16th  SAN  FRANCISCO 


E.  E.  BROWNE  Telephone  Douglas  976  C.  A.  LANGLAIS 

BROWNE-LANGLAIS  ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

213  Minna  Street  '  SAN  FRANCISCO 


M.  E.  RYAN 

Electrical  Contractor 

Phones:    Store,  Red.  250 J  216  Main    Street 

Residence,  Red.  250M  REDWOOD   CIl  Y,    CAL. 


Thomas  J.  Bennett  Edward  W.  Lauer 

Rex  Electric  and  Engineering  Co. 

Contracting  and  Repairing 

253  Minna  Street  Telephone  Sutter  2148  San  Francisco 
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Oakland  540 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Electrical  House  in  the  State 


MOTORS        Lighting  Fixtures        Construction 

BOUGHT- SOLD  Manufacturcd  ^^S^JIfiis^^ 

RENTED— REPAIRED  iViailUiav-lWi  cvt  SUPPLIES 

Estimates  and  engineering  data  cheerfully  furnished 

SPOTT  ELECTRICAL  C9 

Yours  for  Service 
16th  &  CLAY  STREETS  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


CHAS.  G.  FRIES.  TELEPHONE  SUTTER  5706  VICTOR  A.   KUEHN 

LIBERTY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

479  Sutter  St.     EleCtrical    Contractors      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POWER  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 

Preliminary  Estimates  Given  in  All  Types  SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

of  Buildings,  Towers  and  Bridges       •  Phone  Sutter  5478 


-F"'!     It    ]:y    [iik    Spots 

Made  of  extra  quality  cottnn  yam,  hiiiil\-  branle'l  ami  'inuothly  finished.  Carefully  inspected  and 
guaranteed  free  from  all  imperfections  of  braid  and  finish.  — ^-Can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance 
by    our  trade-mark,  the  Colored   Spots.     Send  for  catalogue  and  samples. 

Pacific  Coast  Agent,   JOHN  T.   ROWNTREE,   Inc.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

S.  RASORl,  RES.  2042  TAYLOR  ST.  J.  DEL   FAVERO,  RES    1839  MASON  St. 

PHONE    FRANKLIN    6258  PHONE  FRANKLIN     9524 

DEL  FAVERO  &.  RASORl 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  S.  F.  BUILDERS  EXCHANGE    AND   THE    BUILDING    INDUSTRIES  ASS'N 

no  jEsiiEfrREET SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

When  writing  to   Advertisers  please  mention  th:=  magazine. 
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JAEGER  CONCRETE  MIXING  AND  PLACING  PLANT 

The  Big  Time  and  Money  Saver 

All  Sizes  and  Models  in  Stock 


Edward  R.  Bacon  Go. 

51  Minna  St.    165  E.Jefferson  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO      LOS  ANGELES 


CONTRACTOR'S     MACHINERY 

RANSOME  MIXERS  OSHKOSH  MIXERS 

INSLEY  SPOUTING  PLANTS 

OSHKOSH  EVEREADY  SAW  RIGS  INSLEY  STEEL  CARS  and  TRACKS 

HOISTING  BUCKETS,  HOPPERS,  GATES,  ETC. 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  HOISTS 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  CONTRACTORS 

CARRIED    IN    STOCK    BY 

GARriELD  &  CO. 

Hearst  Buildins*  San  Francisco  Phone  Sutter   1036 


NOVO  HOIST  —  TYPE  T. 


NOVO  ENGINES 

ALWAYS 

SATISFY 


BUILT  IN  SIZES 
11^  TO  15  H.  P. 

We  have  a  Hoist  for  every  requirement   of 
the  Mine,  Factory  or  Contractor. 


NOVO  OUTFITS 

comprise    Contractor's  Pumps— Hoists 
Compressors— Saw  Rigs,  Etc. 


STOCKS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND 


SMITH  -  BOOTH  -  USHER-  CO. 

PUMPS  —  ENGINES  —  MOTORS  —  MACHINERY  —  SUPPLIES 


San  Francisco 

50-60  Fremont  St.     Sutter  952 


Taft 
Supply  Row 


Los  Angeles 

228  Central  Ave.    M2695 


Wlien  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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School  and  Theatre 


SCEINIC    COIVI 

400  Pantages  Bldg.,  Sa 

1638  Long  Beach  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FT  A       /'^     /"^  SCEINIC    COIVIP  A  IN  V,  Inc. 

JLv    J\.    \JJ    VJ  f9?o^T'"**'*^S^  ^y%'  ^^^  Francisco,  Cal. 


MILLWORK   Manufactured   and   Delivered   Anywhere 

Plans  or  Lists  sent  us  for  Estimates  will  have  Careful  and  Immediate  Attention. 

fSS]S"aSir'^^^^DUDFIELD  LUMBER  CO. ifc^rMi-IiTupt. 

MAIN  OFFICE,  YARD  AND  PLANING  MILL  —  PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

MOULDINGS 

IN   STOCK 


FRANK    PORTMAN 

MILL  AND  CABINET  WORK 

Window  Frames  and  Inside  Finish  A  Specialty 
Band  Sawing,  Sticking    and    Sand   Papering 
1618-20  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  Park  6204 

A.  C.  SCHINDLER,  President.  CHAS.  F.  STAUFFACHER,  Secretary 

THE   FilNK  &  SCHIINDUER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 

BANK,  OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

218-228    THIRTEENTH  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO.   CAL. 

Bet.  Mission  and  Howard  Sts.  Telephone:  Market  474 

O.  BAMANN,  President  ERNEST  HELD.  Vice-President 

HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  545  BRANNAN  ST.         Phone  Keamy  1514  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOORS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  a  Specialty  SAN  FRANCISCO 177  Stevenson  Street 

MAIN  OFFICE-  OAKLAND 1001  Franklin  Street 

CAMT*    i-i    ir^A      '/-»!  BERKELEY 2143  Center  Street 

aAIN  1  A    CLARA,    CAL. SAN  JOSE ....16    N.  First  Street 

MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES  — CABINET  WORK  OF 
GUARANTEED  QUALITY— CHURCH  SEATING 

Office  and  Factory: 

Telephone  Market  8692  54  Rausch  St.,  Bet.  7th  and  8th  sts.,  San  Francisco 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con^ruction  Co. 

(D.  J.  DOLAN) 

Lumber,  Lath,  Nails,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows 
and  Plumbing  Supplies,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Phone  Market  4264  Office  and  Yard,   1607-1639  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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AREAS  OF  PLANE  FIGURES 

,-A       R,g.i.,  k\ 
,   ^    f=- ;=; 


LEFAX 

LEAF  +  FACTS 

Pocket   Cyclopedias 

The  facts  that  you  want  instantly  available 
are  not  the  same  ones  that  some  one  else 
in  your  profession  might  desire.  That's 
why  LEFAX  is  made  Loose  Leaf.  You 
file,  in  whatever  order  you  wish,  those 
sheets  of  facts  that  you  want  to  have  con- 
stantly at  hand.  If  you  wish,  you  may  also 
file,  in  the  same  book,  sheets  for  keeping 
data,   for  figuring,  etc. 

LEFAX  sets  cost  but  SOc.  and  $1.00.  You 
cannot  fully  appreciate  their  handiness — • 
their  value — until  you  use  them.  Ask  us 
about  them. 

SCHWABACHER-FREY  STATIONERY  CO. 

PRINTERS    LITHOGRAPHERS    STATIONERS 
611  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


TIME  AND  THE  P.  A.  X. 


'pIME  was  a  use- 
less factor  in  the 
Eocene  period. 
But  since  the  period 
when   giant   dino- 
saurs roamed  the 
earth  Man  has  ap- 
peared    and   with 
him  has    come  his 
institutions,     built 
up  thru  the  appHca- 
tion  of  his  thought 


to  his  experiences. 
Time  has  become 
more  and  more  val- 
uable, until  today 
man  reckons  in 
seconds. 

The  manager  who  can 
save  seconds  ^vins  suc- 
cess for  his  Institution. 

Time  is  money. 
Save  both. 


Let  our  experienced  engineers  show 
you  how  "A  Pair  of  Wires  and  a  Dial"  * 
can  help  you  decrease  your  overhead. 

"  TALK  DON'T  WALK  " 

DIRECT-LINE 

TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

Telephone  Electrical  Engineers 

THEODORE-  HALL,  Manager 

320  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Douglas  722 

*  A    most   interesting   Book   of   Business    Ro- 
mances,   founded  on   facts,   sent  on   request. 


Steam  Heating 
and  Ventilating 


For  Commercial  and 
Public  Buildings 


Furnace  Heating 

For  the  Home 


Mangrum  &  Otter,  inc. 

827-831  Mission  Street 
Phone  Kearny  3155  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ROBERTS 
MFG.  CO. 

Lighting  Fixtures 
Electric  Appliances 
Incandescent  Lamps 


WILLYS  FARM  LIGHTING 
AND   POWER   PLANTS 


663  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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\    CALIFORNIA    ARTISTIC   METAL  &  WIRE    CO. 

-^        ^  J. T.  MCCORMICK,  PRESIDENT 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRONZE  ^' 

")     349-365  SEVENTH   ST        SAN  FRANCISCO     (J^ 


MORTENSON   CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H.  MORTENSON.  Pres.        CHAS.  G.  MORTENSON.  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr. 
OFFICE  AND  SHOPS:     CORNER    19TH  AND   INDIANA  STREETS 
Phone:    Mission  5033 


SAN   FRANCISCO.   CAL. 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Owning  and  operating  at  Knowles,  Madera  County,  the  largest  Quarry  in  the  world 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STONE  WORK 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Exclusive  Monuments  and  Mausoleums 

Main  Office  and  Yard:    No.  1  and  3  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California 

Also  at  1350-Palmetto  Street,  Los  Angeles  


CAEN  S8J  A.  KNOWLES 

STONE    yyi  CONTRACTOR  and  PLASTERER 


A  refined,   elegant,       ^i.^       ..^^   „  t^     ^  n     tA-    ^ 
interior  finish.  iV^      ^^^  Call-Post  Building 


San  Francisco 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  IRON  WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

1541-1549  HOWARD  STREET,  BETWEEN  11th  AND  12th  STREETS 
Tel.  Market  5445  S.n  Francisco 


A.  A.  Devoto,  President 


Telephone  Mission  58 

CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

Office  2050  BRYANT  STREET SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

SERVES  IN  CONSERVATION 

Through 

ASBESTOS  and  its  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 


SCHRADER  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  CONTRACTORS 
Fire  Escapes,  Waterproof  Trap  Doors,  Ornamental  iron  Work 


1247-1249  HARRISON  STREET 
Bet.  8th  and  9th 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 
Telephone  Market  337 


"PubLipiedln  ofan  cTrancifco 

^^ cents  a  copy-$2^ ayear 


...... .7^   :i    .u    a 

-   •     II   If    0» 

i  «<,:i|" 


Progressing 
with  the  West 


WE  have  kept  step  with  the 
growth  of  the  West.  In 
all  the  world  there  are  no  bet- 
ter fixtures  than 


PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  Sale  by  cAll  Jobbers 


Main  Offices :    67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
Factories  :    San  Pablo  and  Richmond,  California 
Branches:    Portland,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  City 
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iveid.  SJros. 

Aa-oLiieo-Lr 

CanUey   IvaDfirid  (Sj. 


Roofings — Felts 
Building  Papers 
Floor  Covering 
Wall-Board 
Waterproofing 

Materials 
Industrial  and 

Marine  Paints 
Box-Board 
Paper  Boxes 
Fibre  Containers 


/^  Chosen  Because 
of  Dependability 

a.  Many  theatres  in  the  West  are 
covered  with  PABCO  10  and 
20-year  roofs,  because  both  the 
architects  and  the  owners,  real- 
izing the  necessity  of  only  first 
class    construction    throughout, 

insist  on  the  roof  of  proven  de- 
pendability. 

PABCO  10  and 
20-Year  Roofs 

b.  Eliminate  responsibility  and 
annoyance,  and  are  less  expen- 
sive than  cheap  roofs,  because 
of  their  loiv  cost  per  year  of 
service. 

Write  for  Specifications  and 
Complete  Details 

•>HE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 

San  Francisco.  California 


im  Hi  Jji  m  JJA  ;jA  UA  ^.u  nu  nr 


"AVtk'  Lyreiim  Theatre,  San  Francisco 
Covered  with  a  PABCO  lo  Year  Roof. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  niasazine. 
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STEEL     BARS 


FOR 


CONCRETE     REINFORCEMENT 


FABRICATED 

AND 

INSTALLED 


LUMP    SUM 

BIDS 

ON 

WORK 

COMPLETE 


(( 


HYDRATITE 


Office,  444  MARKET  STREET 

Warehouse,    10th   and   Bryant   Streets 

Phone:     Sutter  2720 

"     FOR  WATERPROOFING  AND     '' 
HARDENING    CONCRETE 


HORNSTONE 


Look  for  this 
Trademark 


And  if  it's  there  don't  worry 
any  more  about  your 
Valves  and  P"'ittings 


Specify  and       The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co. 

insist  upon  -17     i  jt->'^^«      ^ 

having  Valves  and  Fittings 

Byers   Genuine 
Wrought  Iron  Pipe 

Republic  Steel  Pipe 


Complete  Line  of  Plumbing  Supplies 

Large  Stocks   for    Prompt    Delivery 

Catalogue  on  request 


California  Steam  & 
Plumbing  Supply  Co. 

671-679  Fifth  Street,  Corner  Bluxome 
SAN     FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 
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Contractors  Cannot  Agree 

as  to  percentage  of  labor  and  material  saved  in  using 


over  other  expanded  metals;  majority  claim  20%  saving  —  others  more. 
Labor  is  high,  material  higher,  1  A  WM  cuts  down  cost  of  both— pres- 
ent conditions  demand  your  immediate  investigation  where  metal  lath 
is  needed.     Phone  jMarket  8357. 


^mS^SS^. 


msm 

BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


Largest  stock  of  fireproof  material  and 
reinforcing  bars  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Truscon  Steel  Company 

CHAS.    HOLLOWAY,  JR.,    BRANCH   MANAGER 

527  Tenth  Street,  San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  tliis  magazine. 
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W.  &  J. 

SLOAN E 


Carpetings  Furniture 

Rugs 

Linoleum    Window  Shades 

Wall  Papers 

Interior  Decorations 


216-228  Sutter  Street 

Tel.  Garfield  2838       San  Francisco 


'■^[M)iV( 


lU'il.KUS 


.1 

The  Electric  Food  and  Plate  Warmer 

Wherever  meals  are  cooked  and  served,  in 
apartments,  residences  and  institutions,  Pro- 
metheus is  a  highly  valued  asset.  The  wire- 
less heating  units  placed  independently  of  the 
shelves  keep  food  hot  and  tasty  until  ready  to 
serve  and  cannot  injure  the  finest  china. 
IVrite  for  information  and  list  of  installations 

The  Prometheus  Electric  Co. 

Manufacturers 
511  West  42d  Street,  New  York 

shovroo,,    M.  E.  HAMMOND 

Mezzanine  Floor  Pacific  BIdg. ,  San  Francisco 


TIME  CLOCKS 


SCHOOLS  must 
'have  uniform 
time  to  secure  effi- 
cient results.  They 
also  need  automatic 
sounding  of  the  pro- 
gram Bells  syn- 
chronised with  the 
clocks. 

All  "Standard" 
Electric  Time  Equip- 
ments are  guaranteed 
against  any  electrical  or 
mechanical  defects  for  a 
period  of  one  year  from 
date  of  installation.  Spe- 
cifications, blue  prints 
and  other  information 
will  be  gladly  furnished 
architects,  engineers  or 
officials  for  planning  and 
installing  "Standard" 
bystems.  Let  us  co- 
operate with  you  for 
securing  the  best  results. 


STANDARD    ELECTRIC 
TIME  COMPANY 

461   MARKET  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  241  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Modern  Heating 

As  in  Hghting,  the  trend  in  heating 
is  toward  central  station  service. 
The  wastefulness  and  high  maintenance 
cost  of  individual  heating  plants  is 
becoming  understood  by  the  public. 
At  the  same  time  gas  —  not  as  a  sup- 
plementary but  as  the  ?n.  in  source  of 
heat — is  being  recognized.  Architects, 
naturally  in  the  forefront  of  all  de- 
velopments in  such  matters,  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  scope 
and  possibihties  of  the  Gasteam  Radi- 
ator. It  is  as  revolutionary  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  possibilities  as  concrete. 

The  subject  is  fully  covered  in  our 
booklet.     Let  us  send  you  a  copy. 

Frederick  A.  Hamilton 

Sales  Agent 

Shoie  '^Rpoms: 

RIALTO    BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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WateRsavR  FLUSHING  VALVE 

Non-Clogging,  Self-Cleaning,  Controlling  By-Pass 


NOTE 

Controlling  water  is  in  two 
enclosed  chambers  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  flushing  water. 

B 


NOTE 

Controlling  by-pass  connects 
'-^  I    two  enclosed  chambers  B.  and 
;       C.     It    cannot   be    clogged  by 
J  1^  dirt  in  the  flushing  water.       , 

Oscillating  handle 
easy  operation. 


Auxiliary    by- pass  kept    open 
by  Stem  8,  movable  with  handle. 


OPERATES 

EQUALLY  AS 

WELL   WITH 

DIRTY 

AS  WITH 

CLEAN  WATER 


The  by-pass  is  positively 
and  automatically  kept 
open  and  free  of  ob- 
struction and  cannot  be- 
come clogged  no  matter 
how  dirty  the  water  may 
be. 


NATIONAL  VALVE  COMPANY 


Phone  Douglas  5093 


23-25  MINNA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MASTIC    FLOORS 

BITURINE  COATINGS  FOR  STEEL 
WATERPROOFING 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company 

CONTRACTORS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

1000  Fife  Building,   No.  1    Drumm  Street 

LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE  PORTLAND 

Marsh-Strong  Building  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Pittock  Block 

Dock 


When    wrilir.g    to    Advfilisers    pltast-    iiu-ntion    this    magazine. 
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E.  B.  Noble.  President 
A.  E.  Wilkins.  Vice-Pres. 


Beam,  An^le,  Channels,  and  Universal  Mill 
Plates  for  immediate  shipment  from  stock 


f  ariftr  EoUtng  UltU  (Eo. 


SUPPLIERS   OF 


FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  Forcings, 
Bolts,  Rivets,  Frogs,  Switches,  Cast  Iron  Castings 

General  Office  and  Works 

17th  and  MISSISSIPPI  STS.,    SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Market  215 


Beams 
Channels 
Anghs 
Plates 


Western  Iron  Works 


W.  B.  MORRIS,  Pres.         H.  H.  MORRIS,  V.-P. 


L.  J.  GATES,  Sec. 


Steel  Wheel- 
barrows in 
Stock 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 
STEEL    CONTRACTORS 


141-147  Beale   St.  and  132-148  Main  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phones:   GARFIELD   2575—2576 


STEEL   FRAME,   MASONIC  TEMPLE, 
Sacramento.      R.  A.  HEROLD,  Architect. 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

(600  tons)    Fabricated  and 
Erected  by 

THE   PALM   IRON   AND 

BRIDGE     WORKS      incorporated) 

15th  and  R  Streets,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Cast  Iron  Stairs  and  Store  Fronts 

Bank  and  Office  Railings,  Elevator 
Enclosures  and    Fire  Escapes. 

C.  J.  HILLARD  CO.,  Inc. 

Nineteenth  and  Minnesota  Streets 

Telephone  Mission  1763  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  tliis  magazine. 
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ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

453  Mission    Street,    San    Framisco 


CHEMICAL  FIRE 
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and  FIRE  ENGINES 
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Alason's  Opaque  Flat  Finish 

cA  Flat  Washable  Oil  Paint,  made  in  soft  Kalsomine  tints — a  practical  article  for  Walls, 
Ceilings,  Etc.  cAgency"  for  Tamm  ®>  Nolan  Company's  High  Grade  VARNISHES  and 
FINISHES,  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  stand  our  climatic  conditions. 

R.    N.    NASON     CSL    CO.     ^     Paint   Makers 

131  Potrero  Ave. -4-36  MarKet  St.,  San.  Francisco — Portland-Seattle-Oregon 
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tional  Bank  Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  34  First  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Medusa    White    Portland    Cement,    manufactured 
by   Sandusky   Cement   Co.,    represented  in    San 
Francisco   by  Pacific    Materials    Co.,    525    Mar- 
ket    St.,     San     Francisco. 
'    CEMENT  FLOOR   COATING 

Fuller's   Concrete  Floor  Enamel,  made  by  W.   P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,   San  Francisco. 
CEMENT   GUN 

Cement    Gun    Construction    Company   of    Califor- 
nia,   701    Balboa   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
CEMENT   TESTS— CHEMICAL   ENGINEERS 
Robert    W.    Hunt    &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
CHURCH   INTERIORS 

Fink   &    Schindler,    218    13th    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Mullen   Manufacturing  Company,  64   Rausch   St., 

San   Francisco. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St.. 
San   Francisco. 
■  CHUTES— SPIRAL 

Haslett   Warehouse   Co.,   310    California   St.,   San 
Francisco. 


CLAY   PRODUCTS 

Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  604  Mission  street, 
San  Francisco. 

W.  _E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Lr^s  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg.,. 
Los   Angeles. 

CLOCKS— ELECTRIC  TIME 

Standard  Electric  Time  Co.,  461  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
COLD    STORAGE  PLANTS 

H.     W.    Johns-Manville     Co.,     Post     and     Mason 

Sts.,    San    Francisco. 
T.   P.   Jarvis  ^Crude   Oil   Burning   Co.,   275    Con- 
necticut   St',    San   Francisco. 

COMPRESSED  AIR   CLEANERS 

United    Electric    Co.,    Canton,    O.,    mfr,    of   Tuec 

Cleaner,    sold    by    San    Francisco    Compressed 

Air    Cleaning    Co.,    Sutter   and    Stockton    Sts., 

San    Francisco. 
George   H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 

Sts.,    San   Francisco;    10th  and  Harrison   Sts., 

Oakland. 

CONCRETE   CONSTRUCTION 

Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Clinton    Construction    Co.,    140   Townsend   street. 

San    Francisco. 
K.     E.     Parker    Co.,     Inc.,     Clunie     Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Palmer     &     Petersen.     Monadnock     Bldg.,     San 

Francisco. 
I.  M.   Somraer,  401  Balboa  BLdg.,  San  Francisco. 
Steelform     Contracting     Company,     681     Market 

St.,   San  Francisco. 
CONCRETE   MIXERS 

Foote    and    Jaeger    mixers    sold   by    Edward    R. 

Bacon  Co.,  51  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco,  also 

Los  Angeles. 
Ransome  mixers  sold  by  the  Garfield  Co.,  Hearst 

Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Smith-Booth-Usher    Co.,    San    Francisco    and    Los 

Angeles. 
CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

United    States    Steel    Products    Co.,     San    Fran- 
cisco. Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seattle. 
Twisted  Bars.     Sold  by  Gunn,  Carle  &  Co.,  Inc., 

444   Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 
Clinton   Welded   Wire   Fabric,   L.   A.   Norris   Co., 

140   Townsend   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Pacific   Coast   Steel   Company,   Rialto  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Triangle     Mesh    Fabric.       Sales    agents.    Pacific 

Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Truscon    Steel    Co.,    527    Tenth    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Badt-Falk  Co.,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

CONDUITS 

Garnett  Young  &  Co.,  612  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CONTRACTORS,   GENERAL 

Barrett   &  Hilp,   Sharon  Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

K.  E.  Parker  Co.,  Inc.,  Clunie  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

R.  W.  Littlefield,  357  12th  St.,  Oakland. 

Unit  Construction  Co..  Phelan  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 

J.  D.  Hannah,   142  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Chas.  Stockholm  &  Son,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

John    M.     Bartlett,     357    Twelfth     St..     Oakland. 

"E.  T.  Leiter  &  Son,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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We  have  returned  to  our  policy-holders  annually  for  33  years  never  less  than  307o  of  the 
premium   as    a   aividend.      Dividends    declared   dtizing-   1919,   52,017,893. 

AMERICAN  MUTUAL  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  BOSTON 

iissets  $8,654,667  Surplus  $1,417,173 

WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION,   AUTOMOBILE,    TEAMS    AND     PUBLIC 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

SAN   TRANCISCO   BRANCH   OmCE 
1816  Balboa  Building.     Telephone  Kearny  3202 
N.  F.  Hesscltine,  California  Manager.  C.   H.   G-ray,   Assistant  Manager. 

~~~  CATION    INDEX-Continued 

Haines,    Jones    &    Cadbury   Co.,    857    Folsom    St., 

San   Francisco. 
DUMB   WAITERS 

Spencer    Elevator    Company,     166    7th     St.,    San 

Francisco. 
M.    E.    Hammond,    Pacific    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
ELECTRICAL   CONTRACTORS 

Butte   Electrical    Equipment    Company,    530   Fol- 
som St.,   San  Francisco. 
Butte  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,   534  Folsom 

St.,   San  Francisco. 
Brown-Langlais   Electrical    Construction    Co.,   213 

Minna   St.,    San    Francisco. 
NePage,    McKenny    Co.,    589    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Liberty    Electric    Company,    479    Sutter    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Newbery    Electrical    Co.,    413    Lick    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher   Co..    424    Howard    St., 

S;in    Francisco. 
Globe    Electric    Works,    1959    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
M.   E.    Ryan,   Redwood  Citj',   Calif. 
Rex   Electric  &   Engineering  Co.,  253   Minna  St., 

San    Francisco. 
H.    S.    Tittle,    766    Folsom   St.,    San    Francisco. 
Severin    Electrical    Company,    185    Stevenson   St.. 

San   Francisco. 
Spott    Electrical    Co.,    Sixteenth    and    Clay    Sts., 

Oakland. 
ELECTRIC   PLATE   WARMER 

The     Prometheus     Electric     Plate     Warmer     for 

residences,   clubs,    hotels,    etc.      Sold   by   M.    E. 

Hammond,    Pacific    Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
ELECTRICAL   SUPPLIES   AND  EQUIPMENT 
Garnett     Young    &     Co.,     612     Howard     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Butte  Electrical  Equipment   Co.,   530  Folsom  St., 

San   Francisco. 
Electric  Outlet  Co.,  Inc.,  119  West  40th  St.,  New 

York. 
Safety      Electric      Company,      56-65      Columbia 

Square,    San    Francisco. 
Drendell  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1345  Howard  St.. 

San  Francisco. 
R.  J.   Davis,  District  Sales  Agent,  Century  A.  C. 

Motors   and   Fans,    171    Second   St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
ELEVATORS 

Otis     Elevator     Company,     Stockton     and     North 

Point.    San    Francisco. 
Spencer    Elevator    Company,     166     7th    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
ELEVATOR   EQUIPMENT 

Elevator   Supplies   Company,   Inc.,    186   Fifth    St., 

San   Francisco. 
ENGINEERS— CONSULTING,    ELECTRICAL, 

MECHANICAL 
Chas.    T.    Phillips,    Pacific   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Hunter  &   Hudson,   Rialto   Bldg..   San    Francisco. 
Baldwin  D.  Ward.  76  13th   St..  Oakland.  . 
ELEVATOR  DOOR  HARDWARE 

Richards-Wilcox     Mfg.     Co.,     Underwood     Bldg., 

San  Francisco. 
FANS   AND    BLOWERS 

Ideal    Heating   &•    Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie   St., 

San    Francisco. 


ARCMITEICTS-    SPECIFI 

CONTRACTORS,  GENERAL— Continued 

Herbert  Beckwith,  323  Newton  Ave.,  Oakland. 

A.  D.  Collman,  546  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Clinton  Construction  Company,  140  Townsend 
St.,   San   Francisco. 

Monson   Bros.,    1907    Bryant   St.,   San    Francisco. 

W.  C.  Duncan  &  Co.,  526  Sharon  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

A.    Knowles,    Call-Post    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

T.  B.  Goodwin,   180  Jessie  St..  San  Francisco. 

Lange  &  Bergstrom,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

McLeran  &  Peterson,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. .  „        „       „ 

Robert  Trost,  26th  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco, 

I.  M.  Sommer,  401   Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Del   Favero   &   Rasori,    180  Jessie   St.,   San   Fran- 

CONTRACTORS*  EQUIPMENT 

Edward  R.  Bacon  Co.,  51  Minna  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  nnd   Los   Angeles. 

Garfield  &   Co.,  Hearst   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

Smith,    Bofitli-Usher    Co.,    60    Fremont    St.,    San 
Francisco;   228  Central  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
CONTRACTORS'   INSURANCE 

Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York, 
Insurance   Exchange   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
CONVEYING   MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried,   San   Francisco,   Los  Angeles, 
Portland    and    Seattle. 
CORK  TILE,  INSULATION,  ETC. 

Van   Fleet-Freear   Co.,    Sharon    Bldg.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
CRUSHED   ROCK 

Coast   Rock   &   Gravel   Co.,   Call-Post   Bldg.,    San 
Francisco. 
DAMP-PROOFING   COMPOUND 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &•   Co.,   San   Francisco. 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company,  No.  1  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank   Bldg..   San   Francisco. 

"Pabco"      Damp-Proofing     Compound,     sold     by 
Paraffine  Co.,   34  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 
DOOR    HANGERS 

Pitcher  H  inger,  sold  by  National  Lumber  Co., 
326    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Reliance  Hanger,  sold  by  Waterhouse-Wilcox 
Co.,  San  Francisco;  D.  F.  Fryer  &•  Co.,  B.  V. 
Collins,  Los  Angeles,  and  Columbia  Wire  & 
Iron  Works.   Portland,   Oregon. 

Stanley  Works,  New  Britain.  Conn.  John 
Rountree,  agent,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

DRINKING    FOUNTAINS 

Haws  Sanitary  Drinking  Faucet  Co . ,  1 808Harmon  St . 
Berkeley,  and  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and   Los   Angeles. 

Crane  Company,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Los   Angeles. 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Co.,  67  New  Montgom- 
ery  St..    San    Francisco. 

George  H.  Tav  Companv.  Mission  and  Second 
Sts..  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts.. 
Oakland. 


KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 

BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSF  PUMPS 


OVERHEAD 
CARRYING 
SYSTEMS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St.,  S.F. 
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TEMPERATURE    REGULATION 

f  i  Johnson  Service  Company 

(of   MILWAUKEE  —  ESTABLISHED    1885) 

Manufacturers  and  Installers  of  JOHNSON  nJ^fdity  CONTROL 
For    schools,    residences,    hospitals,   hanks,    public   buildingrs,    also    canneries 
and    all    kinds    of    industrial   plants — Hot    water    tank   regnlators,    air    and 
water  reducing-  valves. 
Rialto  Bldg,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Trust  and  Savingrs  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFICATION    INDEX-Con*.naed 


FENCES— WIRE 

Standard    Fence    Construction    Co.,    245    Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  and  310  12th  St.,  Oakland. 

FILLING    STATION    EQUIPMENT 

S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 

Wayne    Oil    Tank    &    Pump    Co.,    631    Howard 
St..    San    Francisco,    830    S.    Los    Angeles    St., 
Los    Angeles. 
FIRE   ESCAPES 

Palm   Iron   &   Bridge  Works,    Sacramento. 

Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
FIRE   EXTINGUISHERS 

American  La   France  Fire  Engine   Co.,   Inc.,    151 
New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco;  Los  An- 
geles and  Portland. 
FIRE  INSURANCE 

Bankers    &    Shippers    Insurance    Co.,    Insurance 
Exchange   BIdg.,    San   Francisco. 
FIRE    SPRINKLERS— AUTOMATIC 

Grinnell    Company,    453    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher    Co.,   424   Howard   St., 
San    Francisco. 
FIREPROOFING  AND   PARTITIONS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco. 

Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 
Los   Angeles. 

Richards-Wilcox     Mfg.     Co.,    Aurora,     111.,     and 
Underwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

FIRE  RETARDING  PAINT 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
FIXTURES— BANK,    OFFICE,    STORE,    ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco. 

The    Firik   &    Schindler    Co.,    218    13th    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,   64   Rausch   St.,   San 
Francisco. 

C.   F.   Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco, and  210  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FLOOR   TILE 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 

FLOOR  VARNISH 

Bass-Hueter  and  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Varnish 

Works,   816    Mission    St.,    San   Francisco. 
Fifteen  for  Floors,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 

San    Francisco. 
Standard    Varnish    Works,    Chicago,    New    York 

and   San   Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,     San    Francisco    and    Los 

Angeles. 
FLOORS— HARDWOOD 

Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White      Hros.,     Fifth     and      iirannan      Sts.,      San 

Franci.<:co. 
Strable   Manufacturing    Company,    511    First    St., 

Oakland. 


FLOORS— MASTIC 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company,  No.  1  Drumm  St., 
San  Francisco. 

FLOORS— DUST   PROOF   CEMENT 

L.    Sonneborn    Co.,    United    Materials    Co.,    San 
Francisco   agents. 
FLUMES 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  West  Berke- 
ley,  Cal. 

FLUSH  VALVES 

National   Valve   Company,   23-25    Minna    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
FRUIT    DRYING    MACHINERY 

Ideal   Heating   &   Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie   St., 

San   Francisco. 
Jas.  A.   Nelson,  517   Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
FUEL   OIL   SYSTEMS 

S.   T.   Johnson   Co.,    1337   Mission   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump   Co.,   631   Howard   St.. 
San   Francisco. 

FURNACES— WARM  AIR 

Mangrum  &   Otter,  827   Mission   St.,    San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Montague   Range   and   Furnace   Co.,   826   Mission 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

FURNITURE— BUILT-IN 

Hoosier  Kitchen  Cabinet  Store,  Pacific  Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 

FURNITURE— SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  OFFICE, 
HOUSE,  ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co.,  (>n  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

F.  W.  Wentworth  &  Co.,  539  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

W.  &  J.  Sloane,  216-228  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

GALVANIZED  IRON  WORK 

James  A.  Nelson,  517  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
GARAGE   HARDWARE 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  rep- 
resented in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
by  John  T.   Rowntree,  Inc. 

Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora,  111.,  and 
Underwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

GARBAGE  CHUTES   AND  INCINERATORS 
Kerner    Incinerator    Co.,    11    O'Farrell    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
California  Hydraulic  Engineerin.g  S:   Supply   Co., 
70-72   Fremont   St.,   San   Francisco. 
GAS   STEAM   RADIATORS— FUMELESS,   ETC. 
Clow     Gas     Steam     Radiators.     F.     A.     Hamilton, 
Agent,    101    Rialto    Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 


ROBERTSON     PROCESS     METAL     FOR     ROOFING     AND     SIDING 

HHT^/^T3T?T5TnO/^XTCO 


BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


ROBERTSON 


BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


rORMERXY ASBESTOS  PROTECTED   METAL   COM;PAirr 

Hobart  Building.  San  Francisco  Phone  Garfield    522 


When    writing    to    Advertisers    please    mention    this    magazine. 
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DIECKMANN    HARDWOOD    COMPANY 


Office,  Mill,  Yards,  and  Dry  Kilns 

BEACH  AND  TAYLOR  STS. 

SaN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PHONE  FRANKLIN  2302 


Foreign  &  Domestic 
CABINET  WOODS 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECiri 

GAS   STEAM   RADIATORS,   ETC.— Continued. 

Ka-Uo     Fumeless    Gas     Radiators,     manufactured 
and   sold    by    Baird-Bailhache    Co.,    478    Sutter 
St.,    San    Francisco. 
GLASS 

American  Window  Glass  Co.,  represented  by  L. 
H.  Butcher  Co.,  341  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Cobbledick-Kibbe  Glass  Co.,  175  Jessie  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Fuller  &  Goepp,  32  Page  St.,  San  Francisco. _ 

\\  .     1'.     l-ullei     &    Company,    all    principal    Coast 
cities. 
GKADI.XG.    WRECKING,   ETC. 

Dolan      Wrecking     &     Construction     Co.,      1607 
Market   Si.,    San   Francisco. 
GRANITE 

California  Granite  Co.,  Gen.  Contractors'  Ass'n, 
San    Francisco. 

Raj'mond  Granite  Co.,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 
St..    San    Francisco. 
GRAVEL   AND   SAND 

Coast  Rock  &  Gravel  Co.,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Del    Monte    White    Sand,    sold    by    Del    Monte 
Properties   Co.,    Crocker  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
GYMNASIU.M   EQUIPMENT 

Ellery  .\rms  Co.,  583  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  158  Geary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
HARD  WALL   PLASTER 

Henrv   Cowell   Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
HARDWARE 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  hard- 
ware,   1053    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

The   Stanley  Works,   New  Britain,   Conn. 

Corbin  hardware,  sold  by  Palace  Hardware  Co., 
581    Market   St.,   San  Francisco. 

Richards-Wilcox   Mfg.    Co.,   Aurora,   111.,   Ewing- 
Lewis    Co.,    626    Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
HARDWOOD    LUMBER— FLOORING,    ETC. 

Dieckmann  Hardwood  Company,  Beach  and 
Taylor  S:s.,  San  Francisco.  (See  advertise- 
ment above.) 

Inlaid  Floor  Co.,  600  Alabama  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

TI.   N.  McNab,  2307  17th  Ave.,  Oakland. 

Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AVhite  I'.ros..  cor.  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San 
Franci<;co. 

Strable  Manufacturing  Company,   First   St.,  near 
Broadway,   Oakland. 
H  EATERS— AUTOMATIC— GAS 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co.,  478  Sutter  St., 
San   Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company.  Mission  and  Second 
Sts..  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

Ra-Do  Fumeless  Gas  Heater,  sold  by  Baird- 
Bailhache  Company,  478  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

^^^Jr}i^^    ^N°    VENTILATING    MATERIAL, 
ETC. 

Alex  Coleman.  706  Ellis  St.,   San  Francisco. 


CATION    INDEX— Continued 

Gilley-Schmid      Company,      198      Otis      St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Hateley   &    Hateley,    Mitau    Bldg.,    Sacramento 
Knittle-Cashel     Co.,     Inc.,     1820     Ellis     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
General   Boilers  Co.,   332  Monadnock  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Moline   Heat,   Hobart   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
James  &  Drucker,  450  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
James   A.   Nelson,   517   Sixth   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Ideal   Heating   &   Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie   St., 

San    Francisco. 
Illinois   Engineering   Co.,    563   Pacific   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
William    F.    Wilson    Co.,    328    Mason    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,   424  Howard   St., 

San    Francisco. 
Scott   Company,    243    Minna    St.,    San   Francisco. 
Mechanical    Engineering   &    Supply   Co.,    908    7th 

St.,   Sacramento. 
John     Ringius,    252    Townsend    St.     (bet.    Third 

and   Fourth),    San   Francisco. 
George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 

Sts.,   San   Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison   Sts., 

Oakland. 
O.   M.   Simmons  Co.,   115   Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

HOLLOW  TILE   BLOCKS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Lo« 

Angeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 
Los   Angeles. 

HOSPITAL   FIXTURES 

Mott    Company    of    California,    553    Mission    St., 

San    Francisco. 
George    H.    Tay    Company.    Mission    and    Second 

Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th    and    Harrison    Sts., 

Oakland. 

HOSPITAL  SIGNAL  SYSTEM 

Chicago     Signal     Co.,     represented     by     Garnett, 
Young  &  Co.,  612  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 
HOTELS 

St.   Francis  Hotel,   Powell,   Geary  and  Post   Sts., 
San  Francisco. 
INGOT    IRON 

"Armco"     brand,     manufactured     by     American 
Rolling   Mill   Company,   Middletown,   Ohio,  and 
Monadnock   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
INSPECTIONS    AND   TESTS 

Robert    W.    Hunt   &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
INSULATION 

Ebonite  Boiler  Kote,  sold  by  California  Plastic 
Products  Co.,  521  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

INCINERATORS 

Kerner    Incinerator    Co.,    77    O'Farrell    St..    San 
Francisco. 
TNTERTriR     DECORATORS 

Rp.-'oli. Robinson  Co.,  239  Geary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


WILLIAM  S.  HAINES   &  CO. 

Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Heating  Systems 
VENTO  AUTOMATIC  VALVES 

'Everything  for  the   Heating  Engineer" 

O.  M.  SIMMONS  CO.  Ul^TikT^'Ji^^^^ 

PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVE  Phone:    Douglas    5497 
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Clarence  E.  Musto.  Pres.  Joseph  B.  Keenan,  Vice-Pres.  Guido  J.  MusTo.Sec'y  &  Treas. 

JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 

^eaes"^    MARBLE  '^^-VeiVrfhVn.'-it' 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFICATION    INDEX— Contt/iued 


INTERIOR    DECORATORS.— Continued. 

John  Breuner  Co.,  281  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Sonnenscliein   Bros.,    470    Sutter    St.,    San   t'ran- 

ClbCC. 

The  Tormey  Co.,  1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco. 
F.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  251  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Freeman    Art    Shop,    386    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
W.  &  J.  Sloane,  216  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 
KITCHEN   CABINETS 

Hoosier    Kitchen    Cabinet    Store    (O.    K.    Brown, 
Mgr.).    Pacific    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT 

James  A.   Nelson,   517-19  Sixth  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
LAMP  POSTS,   ELECTROLIERS,  ETC. 

J.    L.    Mott    Iron    Works,    553    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
LANDSCAPE   GARDENERS 

MacRorie-McLaren    Co.,     141    Powell    St.,     San 
Francisco. 
I-ATHING  AND  PLASTERING 

MacGruer  &  Simpson,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
A.  Knowles,   Call-Post  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
Jas.   F.   Smith,  273  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 
LATHING   MATERIAL 

Pacific     Material?     Co.,     525     Market     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Key-Hold    Plaster    Lath    Co.,     l48    Hooper     St., 

San   Francisco. 
Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Tenth  St.,  near  Bryant,  San 
Francisco. 
LIGHT,   HEAT   AND   POWER 

Great    Western    Power    Company,    Stockton    St., 
near    Sutter,    San    Francisco. 
LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Roberts    Mfg    Co.,.  663    Mission    St.,,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
LIME 

Henry    Co  well    Lime    &    Cement    Co.,    2    Market 
St.,    San    Francisco. 
LINOLEUM 

D.   N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co.,   562  Mission  Gt,,  San 

Francisco. 
The    Paraffine    Companies,    factory    in    Oakland; 
oifice,    34    First    St.,    near    Market,    San    Fran- 

W.    &  j.    Sloane,    216-228    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
LOCKERS— STEEL 

George    H.    Trask,    Sacramento    St.,,    San    Fran- 
cisco,  representing   Durand   Steel   Lockers. 
LUBRICATING    OIL    STORAGE    TANKS    AND 
PUMPS 

S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
LUMBER 

California    Redwood    Association,    216    Pine    St., 
San    Francisco. 

Dudfield    Lumber    Co.,    Palo    Alto,    Cal. 

Hart-Wood    Lumber   Co.,    Fifth   and   Berry   Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

Pacific      Manufacturing      Company,      San      Fran- 
cisco.   Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 

Pope    &    Talbot,    foot    of    Third    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

Portland    Lumber    Co.,     16    California     St.,    San 
Francisco. 


Sunset   Lumber    Company,    First   and    Oak   Sts., 

Oaklana. 
MAIL   CHUTES 

American   Mailing  Device  Corp.,   represented  on 

Pacific   Coast  by   Waterhouse-Wilcox   Co.,   523 

Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 
MANTELS 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
MANUAL  TRAINING  EQUIPMENT 

Richards- Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Ewing-Lewis  Co.,  626 

Underwood   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Smith-Booth-Usher    Co.,    San    Francisco    and   Los 

Angeles. 
MARBLE 

American   Marble  and   Mosaic   Co.,   25   Columbus 

Square,   San   Francisco. 
Joseph   Musto   Sons,   Keenan  Co.,   535   N.   Point 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Vermont     Marble     Co.,      Coast     branches,      San 

Francisco,    Portland    and    Tacoma. 
METAL  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Fire  Protection  Products  Co.,  3117  20th  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    Inc.,    523    Market    St.,* 

San    Francisco. 
U.    S.   Metal   Products  Co.,   330  Tenth   St.,   San 

Francisco. 
MILL  WORK 

Dudfield   Lumber  Co.,   Palo  Alto,   Cal. 
Pacific     Manufacturing      Company,      San     Fran- 
cisco,  Oakland  and  Santa  Clara. 
National    Mill    and    Lumber    Co.,    San    Francisco 

and    Oakland. 
The    Fink    &    Schindler    Co.,  218    13th    St.,  San 

Francisco. 
Frank  Portman,    1619-20   Mission   St.,    San  Fran- 

MOTORS  AND  FANS 

R.  J.   Davis,   Dist.    Sales  Agent   Century  Motors 
and  Fans,  171  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 
OIL  BURNERS 

American       Standard      Oil      Burner       Company 

Berkeley. 
Fess    System    Co.,    220    Natoma    St.,    San    Frun' 

Cisco. 

S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,   1337  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
T.   P.    Jarvis   Manufacturing    Co.,    275    Connecti 

cut   St.,   San   Francisco. 
W.    S.    Ray   Mfg.   Co.,  29   Spear   St.,   San  Fran 

cisco. 
G    E.   Witt  Co.,  862  Howard  St.,  San   Francisco 
OIL     STORAGE    AND    DISTRIBUTING     STA- 
TIONS 

Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St 


S.    F.     Bowser    & 
San    Francisco, 

S.   T,   Johnson   Co 

cisco. 
Wayne  Oil  Tal.lc 

San    Francisco; 

Angeles. 
OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

C.   F.   Weber  Co.,  985   Market   St 
Ruclcer-Fuller    Co.,    677    Mi.ssion 

cisco. 


,   1337   Mission   St.,   San   Fran 

k  Pump  Co.,   631   Howard   St. 
830    S.    Los   Angeles   St.,   Lo« 


San  Francisco. 
St.,    San    Fran- 


F.    W.    Wentworth   &    Co.,    539    Market    St.,    San 
Francisco. 


KNITTLE-CASHEL  CO.,  Inc. 

HEATING  CONTRACTORS 


STEAM  HEATING 
HOT  WATER  HEATING 


VENTILATING 
POWER  PLANTS 


1820-22  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 


GENERAL  PIPE  WORK 
REPAIRING 

Phone  West  964 
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On  Your  Best  Work  Specify 


CAL-PA-CO 


FOR  CONCRETE  BUILDINGS. 


DAMPSTOP  (Outside) 
WASHABLE   WALL    (Inside) 

Everything  Reliable  in  PAINT  and  VARNISH 


CALIFORNIA   PAINT  COMPANY,      OAKLAND,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  SINCE    1865  SAN   FRANCISCO   OFFICE,    MONADNOCK    BUILDING 


ARCHITECTS"  SPECIFI 

ORNAMENTAL    IRON    AND    BRONZE 

California    Artistic    Metal    and     Wire    Co.,     349 

Seventh     St.,     San     Francisco. 
Palm   Iron   &   Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

C.  J.  Hillard  Company,  Inc.,  19th  and  Minnesota 
Sts.,    San    Francisco. 

ORNAMENTAL    IRON    AND    BRONZE.— Cent. 
Schrader   Iron   Works,    Inc.,    1247    Harrison    St., 
San   Francisco. 
OVERHEAD    CARRYING   SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic   Engineering   &   Supply  Co., 

70-72    Fremont    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Richards-Wilcox    Mfg.     Co.,    Aurora,    111.,    and 
Underwood  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

PAINT  FOR  STEEL  STRUCTURES,  BRIDGES, 

ETC. 
The  ParafRne  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

cisco. 
Pr^imier  Graphite  Paint  and  Pioneer  Brand   Red 

Lead,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.    1    Drumm    St., 

San  Francisco. 
Wadsworth,   Howland   Co.,   makers  of  Bay   State 

Brick    and     Cetnent     Coating,     Boston,     Mass. 

Hambley  &  Son,  Distributors  in  San  Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles. 

PAINTING,   TINTING,    ETC. 

I.    R.    Kissel,    1747    Sacramento    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

D.  Zelinsky    &    Sons,     San    Francisco    and    Los 
Angeles. 

The  Tormey  Co.,   681   Geary  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Fick  Bros..  475   Haight  St.,   San  Francisco. 
PAINTS,   OILS,   ETC. 

California    Paint     Company     (see     advertisement 
above). 

Magner  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Bass-Hueter    Paint     Co.,     Mission,    near    Fourth 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

R.    N.    Nason    &    Company,    San    Francisco,    Los 
Angeles,   Portland  and   Seattle. 

W.    P.    Fuller    &    Co.,    all    principal    Coast    cities. 

"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnish    Works,    55    Ste- 
venson   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Palace     Hardware     Co.,     581     Market     St.,     San 
Francisco. 
P.\NELS  AND  VENEER 

White  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
PARTITIONS— FOLDING   AND    ROLLING 

J.     G.     Wilson     Corporation,     600     Metropolitan 
Bldg.,    Los    Angeles;    Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co., 
Underwood   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
PENCILS 

Eberhard    Faber,    Monadnock    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 

PIPE— STEEL  AND   WROUGHT   IRON 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.,  444  Market  St., 
San  Francisco:  1758  N.  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. 
George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 
PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  158  Gsary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


CA-TION  INDEX— Continued 

PLASTER   CONTRACTORS 

A.  Knowles,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

MacGruer  &  Simpson,  540  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

James  F.  Smith,  273  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 
PLUMBING  CONTRACTORS 

Alex   Coleman.    706   Ellis   St.,    San   Francisco. 

Gilley-Schmid  Company  .198  Otis  St.,  San  Francisco 

Hateley  &  Hateley,   Mitau  Bldg..   Sacramento. 

Scott  Co.,  Inc.,  243  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Wm.  F.  Wilson  Co.,  328  Mason  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES,  MATERIALS,   ETC. 

California  Steam  &  Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  671 
Fifth   St.,   San   Francisco. 

Jas.  B.  Clow,  plumbing,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 

Crane  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Gilley-Schmid  Company,  198  Otis  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co.,  857  Folsom  St., 
San    Francisco. 

H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Company,  635  Mis- 
sion   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  64  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  D.  H.  Gulick,  selling 
agent,    553    Mission   St.,    San   Francisco. 

National  Valve  Company,  23-25  Minna  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.,  67  New 
Montgomery    St.,    San    Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

West    Coast    Porcelain    Company,    San    Francisco. 

Wm.    F.   Wilson   Co.,   328   Mason   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
POWER  PLANTS 

Knittle-Cashel  Co.,  Inc.,  1820  Ellis  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

POWER    TRANSMITTING    MACHINERY 

Meese  &   Gottfried,   San   Francisco,   Los   Angeles, 

Portland,    Ore.,    and    Seattle,    Wash. 
PUMPS 

Chicago     Pump     Co.,     represented     by     Garnett, 

Young  &  Co.,  612  Howard  St.,   San  Francisco. 
California  Hydraulic   Engineering   &   Supply   Co., 

70    Fremont   St.,    San    Francisco. 
Dow-Herriman    Company,    140    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco;    factory,    Petaluma. 
Simonds    Machinery    Co.,    117    New   Montgomery 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Ocean    Shore    Iron    Works,    558    Eighth    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Pump    &    Supply    Company,    851-853    Fol- 
som  St.,    San    Francisco. 
George    H.    Tay    Company.    Mission    and    Second 

Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th    and   Harrison    Sts., 

Oakland. 
PUMPS— HAND    OR    POWER,    FOR    OIL   ANO 

G.XSOLINE 
S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,     612    Howard     St.. 

San    Francisco. 


R.J.Davis 

District  Sales 
Agent 

Complete  stocks  carried  at:     171-173  Second  St.,  San  Francisco;  906  So.  Hope  St.,  Los  Angeles 


A. C.  Motors 
and  Fans 
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Phone  KEARNY  2074 
CAL. 


Yards  I 'T'^^*^'^'  "^AL- 
varas  j  BRENTWOOD, 

PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.  J.  RUSSELL,  Agent 

LUMBER 

SIMPLEX  SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SHINGLES 
Ship  Timbers,   Oil  Rigs  and 
Special  Bills  Cut   to   Order. 

16  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


from  tree  to  Consumer 

Pine  and  RedAvood  Lumber 

SASH  DOORS  AND  MILL  WORK 

SUNSET  LUMBER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS— WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 
Main  Office  and  Yards: 

FIRST  AND  OAK  STREETS,  OAKLAND  Phone  Oakland  1820 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc. 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 
859-869  THIRD   ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Mills,  Port  Gamble,  Port  Ludlow  and  Utsalady,  Washington 

STORM  KING  and 
AMERICAN  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 

FURNACE  FITTINGS  AND  REPAIRS 

Montague  Range  &  Furnace  Company 

327-329  JESSIE  STREET  Phone  Garfield   1422  826-830  MISSION  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

.    .-  ■■  When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  masazine. 
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PUMPS   (Continued) 

Uow-Herriman   Co.,    140   Howard   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
S.   T.   Jolinson   Co.,    1337   Mission   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  631  Howard  St., 
San    Francisco;    830    S.    Los   Angeles    St.,    Los 
Angeles. 
George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th    and   Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 
REFRIGERATORS 
McCray    Refrigerator    Company,    San    Francisco 
office,    Monadnock    Bldg. 
REVERSIBLE    WINDOWS 

Hauser    Window   Company,    157    Minna   St.,    San 
Francisco. 
ROOFING   CONTRACTORS 

Western    Roofing    Co.,    Inc.,    420    15th    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
ROOFING  AND   ROOFING  MATERIALS 

Bender     Roofing     Company,     Monadnock     Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
"Malthoid"    and    "Ruberoid,"    manufactured    by 

Paraffine   Companies,    Inc.,   San   Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,   Crossley  Bldg.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
H.    Ii.    Robertson   Co.,   Hobart   Bldg.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
RUBBER   TILING 

New    York    Belting    and    Packing    Company,    518 
Mission    St.,    San    Francisco. 
SAFETY   TREADS 

Pacific  Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
SAND 

Del    Monte    White    Sand,    Del    Monte    Properties 
Co.,  401   Crocker  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
SASH  CORD 

Samson     Spot    Sash     Cord,    John    T.     Rowntree, 
Pacific    Coast    Agent,    San    Francisco    and    Los 
Angeles. 
SCENIC  PAINTING— DROP   CURTAINS.   ETC. 
The    Edwin    H.     Flagg    Scenic    Co.,     1638    Long 
Beach  Ave.,   Los   Angeles. 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND   SUPPLIES 

C.   F.   Weber  &  Co.,   985   Market   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco;   512    S.    Broadway,    Los   Angeles. 
Rucker-Fuller    Desk    Company,    677    Mission    St., 
San    Francisco. 
SHEATHING   AND    SOUND    DEADENING 
Samuel  Cabot   Mfg.   Co.,   Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land,   Tacoma   and    Spokane. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Jas.  A.  Nelson,  517   Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
SHINGLE   STAINS 

Bass-Hueter  Paint   Company,   all   principal   Coast 

cities.  '  • 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  sold  by  Pacific  Building 
Materials  Co.,   525   Market  St.,   San  Francicco. 
Fuller's  Pioneer  Shingle  Stains,   made  by  W.   P. 

Fuller  &  Co.,   San  Francisco. 
Argonaut   Shingle   Stains.    The  Glidden   Co.,    123 
Hooper    St..    San    Francisco. 
SINKS— COMPOSITION 

Petrium  Sanitary  Sink  Co.,  Fifth  and  Page  Sts., 
Berkeley. 
SKYLIGHTS 
H.  H.  Robertson  Co..  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Jas.  A.  Nelson,  517  Sixth  St.,   San  Francisco. 
STATIONERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Schwabacher-Frey    Stationery    Co.,     609    Market 
St.,   San   Francisco. 
STEEL  HEATING  BOILERS 

California  Hydraulic   Engineerine  &   Supply  Co 
7(^.77    Fremont    St.,    San    Frant  i-^ro. 


General   Boilers  Co.,   332   Monadnock  Bldg.,   San 
Francisco. 
STEEL  TANKS,  PIPE,   ETC. 

Ocean    Shore   Iron    Works,    558   Eighth    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
S.   T.  Johnson   Co.,    1337   Mission   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Weslern     Pipe    &     Steel     Co.,    444     Market     St., 
San    Francisco. 
STEEL    AND    IRON— STRUCTURAL 

Central    Iron  Works,  621   Florida  St..   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Dyer    Bros.,    17th    and    Kansas    Sts.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,   1541   Howard  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
Mortenson    Construction    Co.,    19th    and    Indiana 

Sts.,    San    Francisco. 
Pacific    Rolling   Mills,    17th   and   Mississippi    Sts., 
■  San    Francisco. 
Palm    Iron   &   Bridge  Works,    Sacramento. 
U.    S.    Steel    Products    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Schrader    Iron    Works,    Inc.,    1247    Harrison    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Western   Iron   Works,    141    Beale   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
STEEL    PRESERVATIVES 

Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.    1    Drumm    St., 
San   Francisco. 
STEEL  REINFORCING 

Badt-Falk  &  Co.,   Call-Post  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
Pacific   Coast   Steel   Company,   Rialto  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Gunn,    Carle  &   Co.,   Inc.,   444    Market   St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Truscon    Ste;el    Co.,    527    Tenth    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
STEEL   ROLLING  DOORS 

Kinnear    Steel    Rolling    Door   Co.,    Pacific    Build- 
ing  Materials   Co.,    agents.   Underwood   Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 
J.     G.     Wilson     Corporation,     600     Metropolitan 
Bldg.,   Los  Angeles. 
STEEL   SASH 

Bayley-Springfield    solid    steel    sash,    sold    by   Pa- 
cific    Materials     Co.,     525     Market     St.,     San 
Francisco. 
"Fenestra,"    solid    steel    sash,    manufactured    by 
Detroit     Steel     Products     Company,     Detroit, 
Mich.       Direct     factory    sales    office,    Foxcroft 
Bldg.,   San    Francisco. 
U.    S.   Metal   Products   Company,    330   Tenth   St., 
San   Francisco. 
STEEL    WHEELBARROWS 

Champion   and   California  steel   brands,   made  by 
Western     Iron     Works,     141     Beale     St.,     San 
Francisco. 
STORE  FRONTS 

The     Kawneer     Manufacturing     Company,     West 

Berkeley,    California. 
Zouri   Safety  Sash   Bars — Cobbledick-Kibbe  Glass 
Company,   175   Tessie   St.,   San  Francisco. 
STUDDING— FIREPROOF    STEEL 

Steel   Studding    Company,    1216    Folsom    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
SUMP  AND  BILGE  PUMPS 

California  Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 
7n.7?   Fremont   St.,   San   Francisco. 
SWITCHES 

Wemco    Safety    Switch,    manufactured    and    sold 

by  VV.    E.   Mushet   Co.,   502   Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 

TANKS    FOR    OIL,    GASOLINE,    KEROSENE, 

ETC. 

S.    F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 

San    Frnnrisco. 
Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump   Co.,   631   Howard   St., 
San    Francisco;    830    S.    Los   Angeles    St.,    Los 
Angeles. 


STEEL  SASH    —    FIRE  DOORS    —    SHEET  METAL 

Kalamein,  Copper  and  Bronze  Doors  and  Trim  Sheet  Metal  Work  of  Every  Description 

FIRE  PROTECTION  PRODUCTS  CO. 

3117-3119  TWENTIETH  STREET,  Near  Harrison,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  Phone  Mission  2607 
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TANKS— REDWOOD 

Redwood  Manufactures   Co.,     Hobart   Bldg.,   San 
l-'rancisco. 
TELEPHONE  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 
Bittmann   &    Battee,    745    Folsom    St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Direct     Line    Telephone     Co.,     320     Market     St., 
San    Francisco. 
THEATER   AND    OPERA   CHAIRS 

C.    F.   Weber  &   Co.,   365   Market   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Rucker-Fuller    Desk    Co.,    677    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
THERMOSTATS     FOR    HEAT     REGULATION 
Johnson     Service,     Rialto     Hldg.,    San    Francisco. 
TILES.    MOSAICS,   MANTELS,   ETC. 

Mangrum    &     Otter,    827-831     Mission     St.,     San 
Francisco. 
TILE   FOR    ROOFING 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

TRANSMISSION  MACHINERY 

Meese     &     Gottfried     Co.,     San     Francisco,     Los 
Angeles  and  Portland. 
VACUUM    CLEANERS 

United     Electric     Company,    Canton,     O.,    manu- 
facturers  of  Tuec  Cleaners,  sold  in   California 
by    San    Francisco    Compressed    Air    Cleaning 
Co.,  Stockton  and  Sutter  Sts.,   San  Francisco. 
VALVES— PIPES   AND   FITTINGS 

California  Steam  &  Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  671 
Fifth    St.,    San   Francisco. 

Crane  Radiator  Valves,  manufactured  by  Crane 
Co.,   Second  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

National  Valve  Company,  23-25  Minna  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Grinnell   Co.,   453   Mission   St.,    San   Francisco. 

O.  _M.  Simmons  Co.,  115  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co.,  635  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

W,  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts.. 
Oakland. 

VALVE  PACKING 

N.  H.  Cook  Belting  Co.,  317  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

VARNISHES 

California    Paint    Company,     1797    Twelfth     St., 

Oakland. 
W.  P.  Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

Portland   and    Seattle. 
S.   F.  Pioneer  Varnish  Works,  816  Mission  St., 

San   Francisco. 
Standard    Varnish   Works,  55    Stevenson   St.,  San 

Francisco. 

VENETIAN   BLINDS,   AWNINGS,   ETC 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Western   Blind  &   Screen  Co.,   2702   Long  Beach 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
VENTILATORS 

H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
VITREOUS   CHINAWARE 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Company,  67  New  Mont- 
gomery  St.,    San    Francisco 
WALL   BEDS,    SEATS,   ETC. 

Marshall     &     Stearns     Co.,     1154     Phelan     Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 
WALL  BOARD 

"Amiwud"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  The 
Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


"■'^T^^,''}^^,  ^^^^    Board,    manufactured    by    Key- 
Hold   Plaster    Lath   Co.,    148    Hooper    St      San 
rrancisco, 
WALL  PAINT 

^^i°KT    ^T^^qwe    Flat    Finish,    manufactured    by 
R.   N    Nason  &   Co.,   San  Francisco,   Portland 
and    Los    Angeles. 
San-A-Cote    and    Vel-va-Cote,    manufactured    by 
^^rA.      Rrininstool    Co..    Los    Angeles. 
WALL  PAPER   AND   DRAPERIES 

Beach-Robinson    Co.,    239    Geary    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,   681   Geary  St.,   San  Francisco. 
W.   &  J.   Sloane,   216-228   Sutter   St.,    San  Fran- 
cisco. 
„  Uhl  Bros.,  San  Francisco. 

WATERPROOFING  FOR  CONCRETE,  BRICK 
E  i  C 

^■"^"^r^^  P^^P  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P 
Fuller   &   Co.,    San   Francisco. 
u     w  ^  ^"''^  &  Cement  Coating,  manufactured 
by  Wadsworth    Howland  Co.,  Boston;  Hambley 
^?."v..^'st"butors  for  Northern  and  South- 
ern California. 
Imperial     Waterproofing,     mfrd.     by     Brooks     & 
Doerr,     Reed     Baxter,     agent.     Merchants    Na- 
tional    Bank   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Pacific  Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.   Co.,   Boston,   Mass.,   agencies 
m  ban  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles    Port- 
land,  Tacoma   and   Spokane 
WATER    SUPPLY   SYSTEMS 

Kewanee    Water    Supply    System— Simonds    Ma- 
chinery Co.,  agents,   117  New  Montgomery  St 
ban    I'rancisco. 
Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Company,  851-853  Folsom 

bt..    ban    Francisco. 
Smith-Booth-Usher    Co.,    San    Francisco    and   Los 
Angeles. 
WHEELBARROWS— STEEL 

Western  Iron  Works,   Beale  and  Main   Sts  ,   San 
rrancisco. 
WHITE   CEMENT 

"Atlas  White,"  see  coast  agencies,   page   127 
Medusa   White,"   sold  by  Pacific   Materials   Co 
(Tnderwnod   Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
WHITE  ENAMEL 

"Gold    Seal,"    manufactured    and    sold    by    Bass- 
..c^,"^*^'',  y^\?^    ^°-      All    principal    Coast  cities. 
bilkenwhite,'    made    by    W.    P.    Fuller    &    Co 
San    Francisco. 
"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnish    Works     55    Ste- 
venson   St..    San   Francisco. 
WINDOW  SHADES 

W._&  J.    Sloane,   216-228   Sutter   St.,    San  Fran- 
cisco, 
WINDOW   SASH   CORD 

Sampson    Spot   Cord,    John    T.    Rowntree.    Pacific 
Coast  agents,   San   Francisco   and   Los  .^no-eles 
WINDOWS,    REVERSIBLE,   CASEMENT,   ETC 
Hauser  Window  Co.,   157  Minna  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
The    Kawneer    Company,    West    Berkeley     Cali- 
fornia.     (Simplex   Fixtures.) 
^-  T,,^'     Wilson     Corporation,     600     Metropolitan 
Bldg.,    Los    Angeles;    Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San   Francisco 
WIRE  FABRIC 

U.    S.    Steel    Products    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.     San 

Francisco. 
Clinton    Wire    Lath,    sold    bv    L.    O.    Norris     140 
Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 
WIRE  FENCE 

,.r^^"'^^^'^  ^^'^^  C°-   310   1-th  St.,   Oakland 
WOOD   MANTELS 

Fink  &  Schindler,   218   13th   St.,   San   Francisco. 

Mapgrum   &   Otter,   827    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 


MOLINE  HEAT 


Hobart  Building 


San  Francisco 


TELEPHONE  SUTTER  3818 


\i    ARCHITECT    AXD    ENGINEER 


Hil^TX  PLUMBING 
JYIU  1   1     FIXTURES 

.\rcl  itccts  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  vShowrooms,  553-555 
Missi  n  Street,  San  Francisco;  D.  H.  Gulick,  Sales  Agent.  Los  Angeles 
OtTice.   1001  Central  Building;    J.  R.  Mayhew,  Sales  Agent. 

Mott  Company  of  California 


kf 


Mueller  ~ 
brass  goods 


Recognized  as  the  Standard  of  excellence 
in  plumbing.  It  pays  to  use  them,  and 
other  A\ujllcr  Brass  Goods.  The  first 
cost  is  pruCticuUy  their  last  cost. 


H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co. 


635  MISSION  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GENERAL  BOILERS  COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT  OF   SALES 


A.  W.  MERRILL,  Manager 


MANUFACTURERS  of 
Pacific    Patented    Steel 
Portable  Double  Return  Tube 

—  Low  Pressure  Steam  and 
Hot    Water    Heating    Boilers 

—  Pacific  Steel  Circulating 
Tanks  —  Pacific  Steel  Tank 
Heaters  and  Storage  Tanks. 

General  Office  and  Plant: 
WAUKEGAN,   ILLS. 


Sales  Offices:  322  Monadno.k  Building,  San  Francis :o  and  1310  South  Hill  St. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  tins  magazine. 
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Lake  Tahoe""  Fish  Hatchery,  near 
Tahoe'City,  Cahf.  Designed  by  Mr. 
George  B.  McDougall,  California 
State  Architeft.  Mr.  Matt  Green 
Builder. 


'?MJ>-'?»^ 


An  Old  Proverb  Refuted 

'^'^CQeduty  is  only  skin  deep"  runs  the  old  proverb.     True,   in  many  in- 
stances.    When    the   government   built  in  the   High  Sierras,   it 
sought  a  man-made  product  which  would  preserve  as  well  as   beautify. 
The  quest  was  successful. 

FULLER'S  PIONEER  SHINGLE  STAINS 

possess  both  properties.   Containing  the  exact  amount  of  creosote,  which 
our  seventy  years  of  experience  have  taught  us  is   correct  —  our  stains 

DO  preserve  all  structures  from  the  ravages  of  Time.     Pigments the 

experimentation  of  years —  carefully  chosen  by  those  who  know are 

mcorporated  in  these  stains,  resulting  in  those  rich,  subdued  tones  whose 
artistry  is  a  delight  to  every  archited,  builder  and  home-owner. 


W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 
70  YEARS 


"beauty  is  more  than 
skin-deep  with  Pioneer 
Shingle  Stains." 


When    writing    to    Advertisers    please    nuntion    this    magazine. 
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CHICAGO  PUMP  COMPANY 

House  Sewage  Bilge 

Pumps         Ejectors         Pumps 

Condensation  Pumps 


Garnett  Young  and  Company 

-     612  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco 

SEATTLE  LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND 


I'obble  Beach  Lodge,  Monterey  Co.     Lewis  P.  Hobart,  Architect 

The  White  Cement  Finish  is  given  added  Beauty 

by  the  use  of 

DEL  MONTE  WHITE  SAND 

DEL  MONTE  PROPERTIES  CO.     401  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  Phone  Sutter  6130 


When    writing    to    Advertisers    please    mention    this    magazine. 
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Makes  Garbage  Burn  Itself 


E:    R    N    E    D 

"Built-in-tHe-Chimney"   i\, 

INCINERATOR 


n 


requires  no  coal,  gas  or  any  other  fuel  other  than 
the  dry  waste  deposited  in  the  handy  little  hop- 
per door.  All  you  need  do  is  to  throw  the  gar- 
bage, waste  paper,  tincans,  bottles  and  other 
refuse  in  the  hopper  door  —  and  occasionally 
light  the  incinerator  in  the  basement. 

The  dry  waste  burns  readily  and,  in  burning 
dries  the  wet  waste  so  it  also  becomes  fuel.  Bot- 
tles and  tin  cans  are  dried,  sterilized  and  later 
dropped  into  the  ash  pit. 

SANITARY-ECONOMICAL-CONVENIENT-ODORLESS 


Kfirner  Incinerator  Co. 

11 0'farrell  St.     Factory.  38  Stanford  St. 

San  Francisco 


Tiie  Elevator  Floor 

whether  in  Office  Building,  Hotel  or 
Department  Store,  is  subjected  to  a 
great  deal  of  wear  and  tear. 


—  SPECIFY- 


INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER  TILING 


mmmm^mmi 


and  you've 
provided 
your  client's 
building  with 
a  Durable, 
Economical, 

P  T  3  01"1P3  1 

material   that  is  sure  to  give    satisfaction.      Twenty    tons 
installed  in  the  Standard  Oil  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Stock  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery. 


INTERLOCKING  RUBBER  TILING 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 

INEW    YORK 

San  Francisco  Branch     519  MISSION  ST.    Phone  Douglas  1837 

Small  booklet  of  designs  mailed  on  request. 


When  vvriUng  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this 
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San -a- Cote  | 

(GLOSS— Can  be  Scrubbed)  E 

AN  INTERIOR  WALL  FINISH  | 

For  bath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  office  and  | 

'-lublic  buildings     Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and  contractors  about  this  | 

durable   sanitary,  washable,  economical  wall  covering.     Brmmstool  makes  a  | 

paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  purposely  good.  = 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES  | 

I     Bv^^TsToTco..  ^2  Xbington  Bldg..   Portland    Ore      Schutz  Pamt  Co.  Fresno.   Cal  ^ 

=      Lake   Cit>,    Utah     Grittin    i-aint   CO.,    ^fa                  Vallev     Hardware     Co.,     El     Centre,  = 
i     Ca?ex?cf  T^perlit' B^fwl'ey.   Seeley.'  CaTf 'spoKane   Hardware  Co      Spokane    Wash 

i  ?oi^^t^"p^?^v^4i?nir^or^?i^s'a^i-°^'^^  f 

I      irD?^g^'caU°H.'i!  ^rS^^.'Bi>^e.^'    Ezra  Thayer.   Phoenix.  Ariz.;   Miami  | 

|„„„,I;:,rn';;nlntnmnm;^nL,m,Hn;n,!^u—  •"" -nnnnn, , nnnn, ,„„,„„„ nnn, , nnnun ^ 


To  get  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  use 

RELIANCE  "HANGERS"  and  "Reliance- Grant"  Controllers 

These  insure  fast  service,  practically  noiseless 
and  slamless  doors. 

Reliance-Grant  Elevator  Equipment  Corp'n 

PARK  AVENUE  AND  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Pacii-ic  Coast  Agents 
^        ,  „,.,         ^  ...  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Waterhouse-W  ilcox  Co.  •  -  -  -  .         .         -    Portland,  Ore. 

CdumbiaWi>e&^^ronJorks_      -     _      -     _  _     "    SeaUle,  Sp^kane.^acoma.  Wash,  and  Great  F£ls.Mo^^^ 
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I  Bungalow  Building  Blox 

Hollow  Building  Tile 
Hollow  Partition  Tile 


California  Brick  Co. 

604  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BRICK 


Red  Ruffled  Face  Brick 
Paving  Brick 
Step  and  Walk 
Brick 


BRICK 

Enamel  Brick 
Buff  and  Old  Gold 
Pressed  Brick 


Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works 

604  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fire  Brick   and 
Molded  Fire  Tile 


Architectural  Terra  Cotta 


riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiii iiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiii ii 
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FULLER   &    GOEPP 

32  Page  Street,  San  Francisco.     Telephone  Market  499 

PRIVATE   EXCHANGE  CONNECTING  ALL   DEPARTMENTS 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

MIRRORS,  ART  AND  LEADED  GLASS 

Dealers  in  WHITE   Glass  for  Table  Tops,  Counter  Tops,  Sink 
Backs  &  Etc.     Complete  Stock  —  Prompt  Deliveries. 


Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators 


"MADE   IN    SAN   FRANCISCO" 

Factory  and  Warehouse,  166-180  Seventh 
Street,  San  Francisco.    Phone  Kearny  66 


SPENCER   ELEVATOR   COMPANY 


RA-DO"«r  RADIATORS 

ALL  CAST  IRON  — 3  Sizes  (3,  5,  and  7  Sections) 

The    Ideal    "Year -Round"    Heating   System 
For  The  Home — New  or  Old 

Easiest  and  Cheapest  to  Install 
Lowest  Operating  Cost 

BAIRD-BAILHACHE    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
478  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco  'Phone  Sutter  6858 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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OLD    MISSION 

PORTLAND   CEMENT 

COMPANY 


Each  shipment  of  "OLD  MISSION"  Portland  Cement  is 
guaranteed  not  only  to  equal  but  to  surpass  all  requirements  of 
the  standard  specifications  for  Portland  Cement  as  adopted  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  and  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials.  A  Guarantee  Certificate  is  mailed  with  the  bill  of 
lading  of  each  car,  giving  number  of  car,  date  packed,  and 
number   of   barrels,    over   the   signature   of   the   chief   chemist. 


BOOa  SACKS  DAILY 


SALES  OFFICE: 

MILLS  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PHONE  SUTTER  3075 


PLANT: 

SAN  JUAN,  CAL. 


When    writing:   to    Advertisers    please    mention    this    magrazine. 
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Gko.  H.  Dyer,  President 


R.  W,  Dyer,  VicePres. 


W.  J.  Dyer.  Sec'y 


DYER    BROTHERS 

Golden  West  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel  Contractors 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


Office  and  works: 
17th  and  KANSAS  STREETS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Phone  Market  134 


Keep  Down  Insurance  Premiums 
SPECIFY 

SAINO  FIRE  DOORS 

Standard  Automatic  Sliding  or  Swinging  Fire   Doors. 
Tested  and  Labeled  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

STEEL  SASH  AND  HOLLOW  METAL 
UNDERWRITERS    WINDOWS 


U.  S.  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

326-338  Tenth  Street,  San  Francisco 


Hauser  Reversible  Windows 

The  Ideal  Window  is  one  that 
will  operate  in  any  size  frame — 
wood  or  metal— the  HAUSER 
is  such  a  window  —  easy  to 
install  —  a  positive  protection 
against    rain,    dust    and    wind. 

Hauser  Window  Company 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

157  Minna  St.  (^'^^J'ny  3706)  San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  magazine. 
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Country  Residence  U.  S. 
Senator  James  D.  Phelan, 
Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 
Wm.  Curlett  &  Son,  Arciits. 


Manufacturers  of  Medusa 
White  and  Medusa  Grey 
Cement  —  plain  and  water- 
proofed— and  MedusaWater- 
proofing   paste  and  powder. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors: 

Pacific  Materials  Co.,  Sect 

Francisco,  California. 
Riverside  Portland  Cement 
Co. , Los  Angeles. ,Californa 
A.   McMillan  &  Company, 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Galbraith    &    Company, 

Seattle,  Washington. 


Unstainod  Moauty 

MEDUSA  White  Stainless  Cement  makes  stucco  work 
permanently  beautiful  and  non-staining.  Eight  years' 
exposure  to  weath.r  hr.s  net  affected  the  clean,  white  freshness 
of  the  handsome  country  place  shown  in  the  above  illustration. 

Medusa  White  Stainless  Cement  prevents  discoloration  by 
weather  action.  It  preserves  the  beauty  of  the  most  striking 
effects  in  buildmg  trim  and  ornamentation,  whether  snow  white 
cr  delicately  tinted.  Satisfaction  in  stucco  work  depends  upon 
lasting  beauty— s^eciiy  Medusa  White  Stainless  Cement  for 
your  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  your  clients. 

There  is  an  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  typical  uses  of 
Medusa  Non-staining  White  Cement.     May  we  send  it  to  you.? 

The  Sandusky  Cement  Company 


Department  P 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


When  writing  to   Advertisers   please  mention   I  hi 
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PUILDIXG    FOR    MaXHEIM    &    MaZOR,    OaKLAXD. 

B.  J.  Joseph,  Architect. 
Barrett  &  Hilp,  Contractors. 


Phone,  Oakland  245 


CTl  MICHIGAN  MAPLE   FLOOR- 
Cy  y^  ING  laid   in   this   building,    is 
enduring;  assures  harmony". 

^  The  perfection  of  a  modem 
Department  Store  is  individual- 
ized by  Maple  Flooring. 

^"WOLVERINE  BRAND," 
a  Michigan  product,  is  superior 
in  its  manufacture. 


STRABLE 

HARD\A/^OOD 

COMPANY 

FORMERLY 

Strable  Manufacturing  Co. 

511-545  First  Street, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
HARDWOOD    FLOORING 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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This 


Peerless  Breakfast  Nook  —  01. 


A  TABLE  CABINET  for  the  Kitchen  with  two  drop 
^  A\  seats  —  can  be  installed  in  a  space  5  ft.  4  by  6  feet  — 
^•— ^  an  ideal  arrangement,  where  comfort  is   desired   and 

space  is  limited.     For  private  residences  and  apartment  houses. 
Architects  will  find  this  Cabinet  both  practical  and  econtnnical. 

PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  ON  REQUEST 

THE  HOOSIER  STORE 

O.   K.   BROWN,   Manager 

Phone  Sutter  4122  821  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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SONNEBORN    PRODUCTS 


Grind-n-oof  anh  Dusi-Frec  Concrek  Fl 


oorsl 


DUSTING  WEARING  CONCRETE   FLOORS 

ARE  A  THING  OF  THE  PAST  WHEREVER 

ARCHITECTS  HAVE  SPECIFIED 

Lapidolith 

T^HIS  liquid  chemical  has  been  flushed  on  70,000,000  square 
-L  feet  of  concrete  floors  old  and  new  during  the  last  two  years 
alone.  These  lapidolized  floors  are  now  wearproof  and  dust- 
proof,  because  Lapidohth  has  completed  the  hydration  of  the 
Portland  Cement  and  this  Concrete  is  harder  than  granite. 
Have  you  seen  the  results  secured  by  the  Lapidolith  treatment? 
If  not,  let  us  refer  you  to  a  lapidohzed  floor  near  you.  Thereafter 
-you  will  specify  Lapidolith  on  your  old  and  new  concrete  work. 


SONNEBORN   PRODUCTS: 


Lignophol 


Cemcoat 

the  durable  Mill  White,  Washable, 

of   exceptional    covering    capacity,        .®    modern    wood    preservative 

Gloss,  Flat  and  Egg-shell,  also  all 

colors. 


gives  new  life  to  old  or  new  wood- 
en floors. 


Write  for  sample,  literature  and  specification  form 

Concrete     for    Permanence 
Lapidolith  for  Dustlessness 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  Inc. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


■■i'l!i:H--M;i: 
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THE  HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


I  HE  interior  of  a  Home  should 
£?    have  those  httle  touches  of  re- 
finement that    come    with   the 
co-operation  of  an  experienced 
interior  decorator. 

CONSULT     US 

Decorative  ideas,  artistic  framing,  byba- 
mopa  ware,  floor  lamps,  table  lamps, 
chair  lamps,  lamp  shades,  mirrors,  can- 
dlesticks, decorated  candles,  book-ends, 
store  window  fixtures,  odd  furniture, 
pictures,  Emma  B.  Freeman's  Prints, 
pieces  in  unique  colorings  and  indefinite 
carvings  and  other  objects  of  art. 

FREEMAN  ART  SHOP 

386   SUTTER   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Sutter  1593 


e{za 


omndo9t  loo. 


U'n.r'o-tt.    C/auave 


ADD  CHEER  and  COMFORT 

to  the  Home  by  having  a 

WELL   DESIGNED   INTERIOR 

Before  Completing  Your  Plans,  CONSULT 

SONNENSCHEIN  BROS. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

Furniture  and  Draperies  Made  to  Order 

Factory 

718  NATOMA  ST.,  Phone  cTWarket  1145 

Show  and  Salesroom 
470  SUTTERo  ST.,   Phone  Kearny   2051 


The  Finishing  Touch 
of  Right  Building  — 

F.  A.  TAYLOR  CO. 

251  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 
Second  Floor  iJ*  Mercedes  Bldg. 


Hand-made 

Furniture, 

Rugs, 

Hangings, 

Upholstering, 

Decorating, 

Wall  Paper. 


When  writing  to   Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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-^e  GOLD  MEDAL 

MAIL  CHUTE 

INSTA1.LED    [N 

'I'HIO    XI':  W" 

SAN     FRAXCrsCc 

CITY    HAI.L 

AXD   Till': 

I^^Hj^ 

WHITR     MAIMtl.l-. 
MlORfMTT 
BUILDIXfl. 

is 

LOS    AXOI•:l,I^S 

Given  highest  award  at 
Panama  -  Pacific    Interna- 
tional Exposition,  1915. 

li^^^l^l' 

Waterhouse-WilcoxCo. 

California 
Representatives 

.^^^m 

523  Market  Street 

^UHBHEiilE  V 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

331  E.  4th  Slreel. 

LOS  ANGELES 

F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

^^■. 

THE  J.   McCRAtKFN  CO. 
Portland,  Oregon 

»^B. 

Arnericar  Mailing 

Device                1 

.^^ 

Corpoiatirn 

\cA\ 


LIBERTY 

WALL  BOARD 

MANUPACTUREO    Br 

KEY- HOLD  PLKTER  UTH  COMPANY 


A  Fibered  Gypsum  Plaster  that  will  not 
shrink,  werp  or  buckle. 

Resists  Fire,  Moisture,  Heat  and  Cold. 

Key-hold  plaster  lath  possesses  a  perfect 
mechanical  key — admitted  for  fre  proof  con- 
struction in  all  classes  of  buildings. 

KEY-HOLD  PLASTER  LATH  CO. 

Office  and  Factory 

148  Hooper  St.  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  5767 


REFRIGERATORS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

It  is  our  particular  desire  to 
impress  the  Architects  of 
America  with  the  fact  that 
McCray  builds  refrigerators 
for  all  purposes.  Thousands 
of  fine  residences,  hotels, 
clubs,  restaurants,  factory 
cafeterias,  hospitals,  stores  and 
markets  depend  on  McCray 
for  efficient,  economical  re- 
frigerator service. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

1054  Monadnock  BIdg. , San Francisco.Cal. 

Home  Office  and  Factory 

Kendallville,  Ind. 


YOU  KNOW  that  a  building 
should  be  watertight  and 

WE  KNOW  that  it  can  be 
made  so  with 

IMPERIAL 

WATERPROOFING 


LOOK.    FOG 


THE    LABEL 


If  your  building  is  leaking  through 
the  walls  or  around  the  windows,  or 
if  the  Basement  walls  are  wet  below 
groimd  — call    up    SUTTER    978 

IMPERIAL  WATERPROOFING 
is  manufactured  by  BROOKS  & 
DOERR,  460  7th  St  ,  San  Francisco 

REED   BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

Phone  Sutter  978 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

3419  Broadway,  OAKLAND.   CAL. 
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Six  Years  Young 

The  original  WAYNE'equipment 
i"or  storing  and  dispensing  gaso- 
line and  oils,  installed  six  years 

ago  in  this  New  York  garage,  is  today 
giving  accurate  and  speedy  service.  In 
Wayne  pumps  the  delicate  adjustment 
essential  for  accuracy  is  combined  with 
a  durability  that  assures  satisfaction 
for  years  and  years. 
There  is  a  Wayn«  System  for  every  need 
of  the  public  garage.  The  service  of 
Wayne  engineers  in  advising  and  plan- 
ning is  yours  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co. 

746  Canal  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

San  Francisco  Office  Los  Angeles  Office 

631-633  Howard  St.       830  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Phone  Garfield  1350  Phone  Main  1600 


S  y  s  t:  e  xxx  s 


A  Smooth  Running  Noise- 
less door  hanger  is  a  delight 
to  the  discriminating  house- 
wife. 

A  Pitcher 

Hanger  is  an  asset  to  Every 
Home,  Apartment  House  and 
Hotel.     Manufactured  by 

NATIONAL  MILL  & 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

318  Market   Street 
San  Francisco 


This  House  Designed   by  Architects 

Heiman-Schwartz  is  Equipped  with 

PITCHER  HANGERS. 


Telephone  Kearny  3626 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazin* 
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I  "IT'S  not   enough  to   say  "Good    For  | 

I  •''  All  Time"  unless  there  is  something  | 

I  back    of   it.      ^  There    is    in  this    case,  i 

I  ^Vermont  Marble   already  has   an  un-  | 

i  blemished  record  of  over  one  hundred  | 

I  and  fifty  years.    ^  We  know  what  it  will  | 

I  do.     It's    not    necessary  to   guess  at  it.  | 

i  CI  And  our  quarries  in  Alaska  and  Texas  i 

i  are  also  proving  themselves.  ^So  please  | 

I  don't  think  of  "Good  for  All  Time"  as  | 

I  merely  a  happy  phrase.  | 

j  IT'S  THE  MARK  OF   A  SERVICE,  j 

I            It    means   exactly    what    it    says.  | 

I  VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY  | 

I                         PROCTOR,  VERMONT  | 

I  San  Francisco     -      Portland      -      Tacoma  | 

^.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiMJi^ 


ain  in  Files — 


HOLDS 
20,000 
letters.That's 
the  capacity  of 
this  special  four- 
drawer  file,  de- 
signed and  built 
to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  steel  stor- 
age at  less  than  the 
price  of  high  grade 
wood.   See  it  today. 


STEEL 
EQUIPMENT 


Phone  Douglas  1183 

Western  Office  Equipment  Co. 

467  Market  Street        -        San  Francisco 


w 


HEN  WRITING 
INSURANCE  on 

buildings  in  course  of  con- 
struction be  sure  and  in- 
clude the  clause  permitting 
it  to  be  occupied.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  a  policy 
was  written  on  building  in 
process  of  construction  and 
when  completed  and  occu- 
pied was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  court  construed  the 
policy  to  apply  only  while 
it    was  being  constructed. 

DIXWELL   DAVENPORT 

Manager  Pacific  Coast  Department 

BANKERS  &  SHIPPERS 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INSURANCE   EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  Kearny  3561 


0 


U  [o] 
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PGrformance 

More  Eloquent' th&nPromises 

A  FEW  OF  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  "IDEAL"- 

EQUIPPED  BUILDINGS 

Hotel    Breton    Hall New  York,  N.  T. 

Palace    Theatre New  York,  N.  Y. 

Prince  George  Hotel New  York,  N.  Y". 

St.    Anthony    Hospital Chicago,  111. 

Guger    Building-    Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Radison    Hotel    Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Union   Station    St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Court    House    Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Spaulding    Hotel    Duluth,  Minn. 

First   National   Bank  Building Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Arlington    Hotel    Washington,  D.  C. 

Caheen    Building    Birming-ham.  Ala. 

Shawnee    Hotel    Springfield.  Ohio 

Herald    Building    Lexington, Kentucky 

Big  Four  R.  R.  Office  Building Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Delco    Company    Building Dayton,  Ohio 

Union   Trust   Building    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Farmers  &  Merchants   National  Bank Stockton,  Cal. 

Do   years   of  faithful    service  by    "Ideal"    Elevator   Door   Equip- 
ment  installed    in    these   representative   buildings    interest    you 
knowing  more  about  "Ideal"  hardware?     If  so.  allow  us  to   s( 
you,  without  obligation,  illustrated  catalog-  A-21,   "Ideal   Eleva 
Door  Equipment  and  Checking  Devices." 

VaQ  Door  I  lander  Instiiution 


:<!-w  Ideal  Uevatt>r  Uoor  Lquiptnent 


Vi!m°s   Aurora. Illinois. U.S.A.   new^obk 
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T/ie  ELECTRIC 


Lighting,  the  most  intangible  of  all  forms  of 
decoration,  has  had  to  be  studied  without 
the  benefit  of  experimentation 

THE  architect  has  ahvays  realized  the  vital  importance 
of  lighting. 

But  up  to  now  he  has  been  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  he  must  not  only  plan  the  lighting  scheme  before 
his  structure  is  built  —  but  that  the  lighting  arrangements, 
once  built  in,  cannot  be  changed  without  considerable 
trouble  and  expense. 

So  lighting,  the  most  intangible  of  all  forms  of  decora- 
tion, has  had  to  be  studied  without  the  benefit  of  experi- 
mentation. -; 

In  other  words,  the  lack  of  a  standard'zcd  electric  outlet 
has  proved  to  be  the  determining  factor  in  liiniting  the 
development  of  electric  lighting.  ■> 

But  now  this  much  needed  standardized  electric  outlet 
has  been  developed,  and  the  limiting  conditions  that  have 
hampered  the  architect  are  about  to  pass.  His  problem 
has  been  solved — solved  simply  —  solved  successfully — 
solved  economically^ — and  solved  satisfactorily. 

His  work  will  be  made  easier.  He  will  be  able  to  plan 
electrically  finished  buildings,  divorcing  the  selection  and 
placing  of  "fixtures"  from  the  wiring,  and  putting  it  where 
it  belongs,  in  the  field  of  interior  decoration. 

It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  electric  fixtures  to  be 
placed  at  each  outlet.     Their  selected  locations  and  their 
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OUTLET  Company 

particular  design  and  form  need  not  be  determined  until 
the  decoration  of  the  room  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
furniture  is  decided  upon. 

And  as  furnishings  and  decorative  schemes  are  changed 
the  lighting  plan  can  be  changed  to  suit,  for  fixtures  can 
be  moved  without  the  services  of  an  electrician — without  ' 
wiring — without  fuss  or  muss. 

Clients  will  be  quick  to  appreciate  the  charm  of  change- 
able lighting — to  value  the  convenience  and  economy  of 
flexible  lighting — to  utilize  artistic  suggestions  because 
they  will  now  be  practical. 

Architects  can  specify  as  many  outlets  as  they  deem 
advisable.  People  will  want  them  because  they  can  be 
finished  inexpensively.  They  will  be  safe  and  inconspicu- 
ous when  not  in  use — always  ready  for  instant  use — be- 
cause wherever  there  is  an  outlet  they  may  have  light  or 
current  whenever  they  want  it. 

The  Electric  Outlet  Company  will  spread  the  news  of 
this  standard  hghting  outlet  to  the  general  pubhc  through 
a  comprehensive  and  continuous  advertising  campaign. 

This  news  is  of  vital  importance  to  everyone — -and  to 
the  architect  in  particular.  A  complete  description  of 
the  standard  lighting  outlet  will  appear  in  an  early  issue 
of  this  publication. 

ELECTRIC  OUTLET  CO.,  Inc. 

119  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


Wh 


i 
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USE 


UHL'S  DIAMOND  FLOOR  WAX 

1—3— 5-lb.  Cans.     A  Finishing  Wax  of  best  quality  in  Paste  Form 


UHL 


SEATTLE 

OAKLAND 

PORTLAND 

LOS  ANGELES 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


"WALL  PAPER 


» 


BROS. 

"PAINTS" 


LEADER    WATER    SYSTEM 


No  country  home  is  complete 
without  this  modem  water 
system.  Running  water  under 
pressure  whenever  and  wher- 
ever needed.  Convenient,  eco- 
nomical, sanitary. 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supply 
•  Company,  Distributors 

851-853  Folsom  Street 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


tif 


QUALITY  HARDWARE 


LORBIN 


LOCKS   AND   BUILDERS' 
HARDWARE 


PALACE  HARDWARE  CO. 


"San  Francisco's  Leading  Hardware  Store" 


581   MARKET  STREET.     SUTTER  6060 


Pack  your  Radiator  Valves  with 

Palmetto  Twist  Packing 

It  can  be  unstranded  to  fit  any 
size  valve.     It  does  not  get  hard. 

H.  N.  COOK  BELTING  CO. 

401-433  Howard  St.  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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Some  1920  contracts  for 
complete  equipollent  : 

12-story  Mattie  Building, 

Fresno,  California 


Venetian     bunds' 


gLIMINATE  the  unsightly  awn- 
ings —  Preserve  the  exterior 
beauty     of    your    buildings    by 
Specifying 

-^         WESTERN  VENETIAN 
■•!     ^  V,  BLINDS 


9-story  Pantages  Building, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

7-story  Marland  Ref  ning  Bldg. 
Ponca  City,  Oklahoma 

10-story  Tradesmens  Bank  Bldg. 
Oklahoma  City,    Okla., 

5-story  Railway  Exchange, 

Muskogee,    Oklahoma 


¥ 


-OUNTYCOUR;   : 

HOUSE  : 

^LLA  WALL'\  \^AbH.; 


When    you       _  -^^^^    '\ 
consider  the        ~  ^-jiii  |yi  i 

fact  that  WESTERN   faliiiii:i 
VENETIAN  BLINDS 

take  the  place  of  both  awning  and 
window  shade  and  will  last  practi- 
cally as  long  as  the  building  stands  you'll  reahze  that 
they  are  the  logical  equipment  for  modem  buildings 
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United  States 
Steel  Products  Co 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


SELLERS  of  the  products  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co.,  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co., 
Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co.,  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  and  Railroad  Co.,  Trenton   Iron   Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Structural  Steel  for  Every  Purpose — 
Bridges,  Railway  and  Highway — ''Triangle 
Mesh"  Wire  Concrete  Reinforcement — 
Plain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  Bars — 
Plates,  Shapes  and  Sheets  of  Every  De- 
scription— Rails,  Splice  Bars,  Bolts,  Nuts, 
etc.  —  Wrought  Pipe,  Trolley  Poles  — 
Frogs,  Switches  and  Crossings  for  Steam 
Railway  and  Street  Railway  —  "Shelby" 
Seamless  Boiler  Tubes  and  Mechanical 
Tubing — "Americore"  and  "Globe"  Rub- 
ber Covered  Wire  and  Cables — "Reliance" 
Weatherproof  Copper  and  Iron  Line  Wire 
— "American"  Wire  Rope,  Rail  Bonds, 
Springs,  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poul- 
try   Netting — Tramways,    etc. 


United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

OFFICES       AND       WAREHOUSES       AT 

San  Francisco  ■   Los  Angeles  -  Portland   -   Seattle 


M 
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Specify 


lESTABUSHED  IBaSi 


Storage 


For  Indoors  or  Outdoors 


i^Hi^^^^^^^H 

lSB''z^^"lM 

M[|Bm|||jM                     4 

I 

I 

1 

'''m 

1  ^        _  ^  UtoHHI 

i 

^     \  ;l 

|\ '" /'r- 'I^HH 

J^.  wlf     1 

I   M 

^^ffl  >i 

^^BP^ 

Bowser  Storage  Systems  for 
Gasoline  and  Oil  meet  all  require- 
ments as  to  capacity,  speed,  or 
installation. 


We  are  in  position  to  help  you 
in  d.esigning  gasoline  and  oil  stor- 
age for  new  or  old  buildings. 
Write  or  phone  us  for  literature  or  interview 


Sales   Offices         S.     F.     BOWSER    &     CO.,    IllC.     Representatives 

in  all   Centers  FORT  WAYNE.  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A.  Everywhere 

San  Francisco  Office :    612  Howard  Street.     Telephone  Douglas  4323 


Cabot's 
Old  Virginia  White 

A  Soft,  Brilliant  White  for  Shingles, 
Siding  and  Similar  Woodwork.  As 
Bright  and  Clean  as  New  Whitewash, 
and  as  Lasting  as  Paint. 

Architects  and  others  have 
tried  for  years  to  get  a  paint  that 
would  give  the  same  beautiful,  bril- 
liant white  as  new  whitewash,  and 
would  also  be  durable  and  clean 
and  not  rub  off  like  whitewash. 
But  paint  was  always  "painty"  —  hard,  cold  and  heavy.  Old  Virginia  White  is  a 
shingle-stain  compound  that  has  solved  the  problem.  It  is  as  clean,  cool  and  brilliant 
as  fresh  whitewash,  and  as  lasting  as  paint;  but  it  is  not  messy  like  whitewash,  nor 
painty  Hke  paint,  although  it  costs  less  and  goes  farther  than  paint. 

Se>id  for  Sample  Shingle  and  Circular  showing  other  fine  houses 
finished  with  Old  Virginia  White 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  Stucco  and  Brick  Stains,  "Quilt,"  Mortar  Colors, 
Dampproofing,  Waterproofings,  Conservo  Wood  Preservative,  etc. 


House  at  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.     Finished  with  Old 
Virginia  White.    Rogers  b'  Zogbaum,  Architects,  New  York 


Pacific   Materials  Co.,  San  Francisco 
The  Waterhouse- Wilcox  Co.,  Los  Angeles 


S.  W.  R.  Dally,  Seattle 
Timms,  Cress  &  Co.,  Portland 
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CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
Architect,  William  B.  Ittner  Contractors,  Pike  ^  Cook  Co.  Glazed  by  Forman,  Ford  ^  Co 

Completely  equipped  with  American  Window  Glass  Co.'s  Double  Strength  AA  Quality 

First  Choice  of  Leading  Architects 

Because  of  its  absolute  dependability,  American  Window  Glass  has  been  used  in 

many  fine  buildings.  Our  care  in  inspection  practically  ehmmates  all  imperfections 

and  assures  uniformity  in  thickness. 

American  Window  Glass  Co.,  Oenerai  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EXPORT   SALES  OFFICES 

Havana,  Cuba,  Apartado  No.  930 

Buenos  Aires.  Arg-entina 

Mexico  City,  Mex.,  Apartado  Postal 

No.  237 
Barranquilla,  Colombia 
Bog-Ota,  Colombia 
Valparaiso,  Chile 
liima,  Peru 
Toronto,   Canada,   205  Continental 

Life  Buildin? 


The  above  Trade-Mark 
appears  on  every  light 


DOMESTIC   SALES   OFFICES 
New  York,  220  Fifth  Avenue 
Chicag-o,  1011  Peoples  Gas  Building 
Boston,  Mass.,  43  Tremont  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  341  Montgom- 
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JOHNSON'S   ROTARY   CRUDE   OIL  BURNER 


Can  be  Installed  in  any  BOILER  or  FURNACE 

Gives  Satisfactory  Results.     Simple  to  Operate — 

Automatic— Safe.     Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this 

Oil  Burner. 

S.  T.  JOHNSON  CO. 

1337  Mission  Street      -      San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  28  Phone  Market  2759 

Agencies:        SEATTLE  LOS  ANGELES 


BURNER   IN   OPERATION 

FRESNO  SAN  DIEGO  SACRAMENTO 

Member  of  the  Oil  Burners  Manufacturers'  Association  of  California. 


Fess  System  Turbine  Fuel  Oil  Burner 

The  latest  word  in  the  science  of  burning  fuel 
oil   in   an    efficient    and    economical    method 

Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  20 

FESS  SYSTEM  CO.,  Inc. 


1310  S.  HILL  ST., 
LOS  ANGELES 


218-220  Natoma  Street,  San  Francisco 


Member  of  the  Oil  Burners  Manufacturers'  Association  of   Califor 


HOUSTON, 
TEXAS 


OIL  BURNER  EQUIPMENTS 

Low  Pressure  Air  and  Rotary  Mechanical  Atomizing  Types 

Refrigerating  and  Ice-Making  Machines 

Direct  Expansion  and  Brine  Circulating  Systems 

T.  P.  JARVIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
275  Connecticut  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone  Market  3397 

Member  of  the  Oil  Burners  Manufacturers'   Association  of   California. 


SIMPLICITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION  together  with 
SUCCESSFUL  and   ECONOMIC  OPERATION  of 

SIMPLEX  BURNERS 

reported  by  their  many  users,  is  the  best  recommenda- 
tion we  can  furnish  to  those  desiring  crude  oil  burners. 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner 
Company 


TRADEMARK  r^  FIFTH  AND  PARKER  STREETS 

Phone  BERKELEY  6389      V^Ompany    BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

Member  of  the  Oil   Burners  Manufacturers'   .Association   of   C,Tliforni 
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A  New  Architectural  Policy 

By  IRVING  F.  MORROW 

OF  course  it  will  scandalize  the  orthodox.  Not  Messrs.  Woollett  & 
Lamb's  architecture — do  not  misunderstand  me  there!  That  is  in 
no  wise  a  subject  of  scandal.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly  meri- 
torious. It  is  conceived  by  a  sane  and  open  mind,  and  worked  up  by  a 
well  trained  one.  It  is  equally  aware  of  the  human  aspects  of  its  problems 
and  of  the  course  of  tradition,  and  is,  essentially,  not  unorthodox  itself. 
It  is,  in  short,  the  sort  of  solid,  average  work  which  is  indispensable  in  the 
formation  of  a  background  for  a  more  genuine  and  more  general  architec- 
tural appreciation — sound,  careful,  but  unoppressed  by  irrelevant  prece- 
dents.    Such  manifestations  are  always  reassuring. 

Then  why  my  concern  for  the  orthodox?  Well,  what  I  really  had  in 
mind  was  not  the  way  in  which  Messrs.  Woollett  &  Lamb  do  their  work, 
but  the  way  they  get  it.  But  there  is  no  use  beating  further  about  the 
bush.  Let  it  be  said  plainly  and  be  over  with — Messrs.  Wooll-ett  &  Lamb 
are  advertising.  And  lest,  out  of  charity,  it  be  assumed  that  they  have 
merely  been  innocently  inveigled  into  paying  a  pittance  to  some  mer- 
cenary newspaper  for  the  insertion  of  their  name  in  the  real-estate  section, 
let  me  hasten  to  add  that  deliberately  and  with  malice  prepense  they  are 
working  out  a  carefully  planned  advertising  campaign. 

This  from  a  reputable  firm  of  architects !  Goodness  knows,  disre- 
putable architects  have  often  enough  advertised,  and  we  have  become 
reconciled  to  the  practice  in  their  case — I  suspect  that  the  truly  orthodox 
might  hold  that  advertising  ipso  facto  renders  an  architect  disreputable. 
But  for  the  sake  of  a  point  which  occurred  to  me  let  us  note  that  Messrs. 
Woollett  &  Lamb  have  not  quite  yet  entered  upon  their  intensive  cam- 
paign;  which  leaves  us  an  opportunity  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  consider  them  still  technically  reputable.  For  such  weak-kneed 
liberality   I   shall   probably   be   considered   hopelessly   old-fashioned.      We 
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know  what  an  aggressive  Department  of  Justice  would  do.  It  would 
ignore  as  irrelevant  the  fact  that  the  defendants  may  have  as  yet  com- 
mitted no  overt  act,  and  convict  on  intent.  In  case  of  doubt  an  intent  to 
commit  crime  can  be  supplied  on  the  ground  that  they  would  have  had  one 
if  only  given  the  time ;  although  in  the  present  instance  I  would  not  even 
need  to  provide  the  intent.  I  have  the  defendants'  open  confession,  freely 
given  and  without  reservations.  Yet  the  evidence  is  withheld  temporarily 
in  the  interests  of  that  point  I  wished  to  make,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
which  one  must  assume  the  defendants  to  be  technically  innocent.  And  the 
point  is  this  :  We  have  grown  accustomed  to  advertising  by  certain  ques- 


PHYSICIAXS'   BUILDING,    SACRAMENTO,    CALIFORNIA. 

Woollett  &  Lamb,   Architects. 

tionable  practitioners,  and  we  let  them  go  their  ways  (realizing,  I  suppose, 
that  they  will  do  so  in  any  case)  ;  but  when  qualified  architects  advertise  we 
register  surprise,  if  not  pain.  Is  such  discrimination  justified?  Admitting 
the  effectiveness  of  advertising  in  arousing  a  public  demand  for  goods,  why 
should  we  condone  the  stimulatoin  of  such  a  demand  for  admittedly  in- 
ferior work,  and  deplore  it  in  the  case  of  admittedly  capable  work?  Is  it 
not  of  vital  importance  to  the  development  of  a  sound  public  attitude 
toward  architecture  that  work  such  as  that  of  Messrs.  V/oollett  &  Lamb 
should  prosper  and  increase  at  the  expense  of  frankly  ill-designed  and 
unstudied  building?  Why  should  the  shvster  be  allowed  a  demonstrable 
advantage  denied  to  the  reputable  practitioner? 
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Alloived,  did  I  say,  and  denied?  One  finds  himself  employing  the  words 
quite  naturally  and  unconsciously.  And  yet  who  should  allow  or  deny  to 
us  such  personal  privileges?  Enter  the  religion  of  professionalism.  To 
the  orthodox,  investigation  concerning  the  revealed  code  of  professional 
ethics  is  as  impious  as. was  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse to  the  religious  orthodox  of  former  days.  The  code  of  professional 
ethics  says,  Thou  shalt  not  advertise ;  so  we  don't. 

At  least  we  don't  call  it  by  that  name.  We  are  never  found  refusing 
space  and  recognition  in  newspapers.  For  such  service  and  attention 
most  other  parties   (except  criminals  and  politicians)   expect  to  pay,  and 
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BRET  HARTE  HOTEL,   GRASS   VALLEY,    CALIFORNIA. 
Woollett  &  Lamb,  Architects. 


do  pay,  stipulated  fees.  Our  position  is  peculiar.  We  need  and  appreciate 
newspaper  notices,  but  the  priesthood  forbids  our  paying  our  own  money 
for  them.  Therefore,  we  argue,  they  should  be  carried  for  their  news 
value.  The  distinction  is  not  in  the  result,  but  in  the  motive  and  method. 
A  paid  notice  is  advertising,  which  is  illegitimate ;  the  same  notice  acquired 
without  expense  on  our  part  is  publicity.  No  sensitive  mind  can  miss  the 
superior  distinction  of  the  latter  term. 

But  as  to  that  code  of  professional  ethics.    What  is  professional  ethics? 
A  divine  revelation  reposed  in  the  American  Institute  of  Architects?    We 
live   (supposedly)   in  a  rational  age;  we  need   not  for  that  reason   decry, 
faith,  but  we  can  at  least  apply  reason  to  the  problem.     Let  us  turn  to 
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^KETCH    FOR   SCHOOL. 
Woollett  &  Lamb,   Architects. 

the  dictionary.  There  we  learn  that,  considered  as  a  general  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  ethics  is  "the  science  of  right  conduct  and  character; 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  grounds  of  moral  obligation  and 
of  the  rules  which  ought  to  determine  conduct  in  accordance  with  this 
obligation;  the  doctrine  of  man's  duty  in  respect  to  himself  and  the  rights 
of  others";  and  in  a  more  specific  sense  it  is  "a  particular  system  of  prin- 
ciples and  rules  concerning  moral  obligations  and  regard  for  the  rights 
of -others".  Moral  obligation,  respect  for  one's  self,  and  a  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others — these  seem  to  be  the  essential  factors  involved.  The 
real  question,  then,  should  be.  Does  advertising  violate  our  moral  obliga- 
tionSj^^c^r  self  respect,  or  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  others?  It  is 
difftcult'to  find  any  moral  obligation  pertinent  to  the  case  other  than  the 
universal  obligation  of  truth.     Due  respect  for  the  same  virtue,  as  well  as 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOL',  ORLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 
Woollett  &  Lamb,  Architects. 

elementary  taste,  would  seem  to  safeguard  any  rights  which  .others  could 
claim  in  the  matter.  One's  self  respect  should  be  amply  protected  by  a 
scrupulous  observance  of  good  taste  and  dignity  of  bearing. '  Of;  course 
there  are  ways  and  ways  of  advertising.  But  were  an  architect  to  indulge 
in  personalities  or  extravagant,  misleading,  or  false  statements,  or  other 
forms  of  poor  taste  or  untruth,  the  problem  presented  would  be  none 
other  than  the  common  one  of  falsehood  and  bad  taste  wherever  met. 
There  is  no  less  urgent  necessity  for  eradicating  these  evils  from  all'  ad- 
vertising whatsoever.  Representative  commercial  organizations  in  every 
city  are  engaged  in ^  trying  to  do  so.  It  matters  not  whether  one  be 
selling  soap,  automobiles,  candy,  or  professional  services — they  should  be 
fairly  and  squarely  sold,  cleanly  and  without  misrepresentation.  Why 
should  what  is  honest  and  in  good  taste  be  unethical?    Indeed,  it  can  only 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  JEFFERSON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,   CALIFORNIA. 
Woollett  &  Lamb,  Architects. 
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be  so  in  respect  to  a  code  of  ethics  arbitrarily  framed  and  imposed,  instead 
of  developed  in  the  light  of  reality.  Architecture  is  truly  an  art  and  a 
profession ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  other  than  a  pastime,  it  must  also  be  a  busi- 
ness. An  architect  who  feels  that  proper  professional-  conduct  is  incom- 
patible with  incurring  expense  to  increase  his  practice  is  assuredly  under 
no  obligation  to  advertise.  But  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  insist  that  every 
other  architect  must  therefore  make  a  like  voluntary  renunciation.  It  is 
conceivable  that  judicious  advertising  may  further  the  sale  of  good  archi- 
tecture as  against  bad,  and  at  a  smaller  expenditure  of  waste  effort.   In 


BANK   AT  ORLAND,   CALIFORNIA. 
Woollett  &  Lamb,   Architects. 


thus  serving  the  business  of  architecture  it  should  render  the  art  and  the 
profession  at  large  its  debtors. 

Now  as  to  that  confession  I  alluded  to  near  the  beginning.  ^lessrs. 
Woollett  &  Lamb  are  entering  into  no  ill-considered  or  haphazard  venture. 
They  have  carefully  mapped  out  their  plan  of  campaign  and  fortified 
themselves  with  reasons  therefor.  Perhaps  I  should  modify  the  latter 
clause.  It  may  convey  the  impression  that  they  are  morallv  on  the  de- 
fensive, which  is  an  unjust  implication.  They  are  clear  in  their  own 
minds  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  their  course,  and  merely  state  the  rea.sons 
which  have  led  them  into  a  position  for  which  they  make  no  apologv.  As 
a  preliminary  venture  they  acquired  a  booth  at  the  recent  Orland  fair 
and  lined  its  walls  with  examples  of  their  work.     The  photographs  reveal 
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this  booth  as  sufficiently  impeccable  in  taste  to  appease  the  most  captious 
Of  course  there  are  table  and  chairs  in  the  center,  where  someone  in 
attendance  may  have  engaged  the  visitor  in  parley ;  and  we  have  no  record 
of  what  may  have  passed  under  these  circumstances.  But  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  to  assume  the  need  of  a  dictaphone  to  check  the 
legitimacy  of  Messrs.  Woollett  &  Lamb's  activities.  It  would  surely  be 
unreasonable,  given  the  taste  they  have  shown  in  their  architecture,  to 
look  for  any  lapse  from  decorum  in  their  method  of  bringing  it  to  public 
attention.     For  the  future  they  propose  the  insertion   of  periodical   paid 
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BANK  AT  MONTAGUE.  CALIFORNIA. 
Woollett  &  Lamb,   Architects. 

advertisements  in  a  prominent  Sacramento  newspaper,  which  shall  illus- 
trate work  from  their  office  executed  or  under  construction,  set  forth 
facts  appertaming  thereto  of  value  or  interest  to  the  public,  and  identify 
their  name  therewith.  It  seems  like  an  innocuous  undertaking  devoid  o'f 
any  likelihood  of  harm.  If  thereby  they  can  increase  throughout  the 
Sacramento  \^alley  and  foothill  towns  the  volume  of  work  such  as  they 
are  doing,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  architecture 
at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  business  of  their  own  particular  firm.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  know  the  result  of  their  experiment. 

Of  course  the  orthodox  will  be  scandalized  bv  so  open  a  floutino-  of 
accepted  authority  and  precedent.  In  fact,  that  is  what  makes  them 
orthodox. 
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HOUSE  FOR  HOLLAND  LAND  C().,  CLARKSBURG,  CALIFORNIA 
Woollett  &  Lamb.   Architects. 


W  AKL11C>C.~.E,  CAPITAL   \  AN  6c  SJ(JR.\GE,  CO..   SACRAMENTO.  CALIFORNIA 
Woollett  &  Lamb,  Architects. 
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BOOTH  OF  WOOLLETT  &  LA.AIU,  ARCHITECTS,  AT  ORLANl)  FAIl 


BOOTH  OF  WOOLLETT  &  LAMB,  ARCHITECTS,  AT  ORLAND  FAIR. 
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BANK  AND  OFFICE  BUILDING 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 
WOOLLETT,      &     LAMB,     Architects 
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THE  two  buildings  b}^  Mr.  J.  F.  Dunn  illustrated  herewith  are  of  unusual 
interest,  not  only  because  they  possess  beauty  in  conjunction  with  very 
definite  character,  but  because  they  serve  notice  that  the  appalling 
stupidity  of  mile  upon  dreary  mile  of  San  Francisco  .streets  is  due  less  to 
the  admitted  difficulty,  even  unreasonableness,  of  many  of  the  conditions 
imposed,  than  to  sheer  incompetence  and  dearth  of  ideas.  The  problems 
are,  respectively,  a  private  house  and  an  apartment  house,  both  built  upon 


INTERIOR,  APARTMENT  FOR  MR.  NATHAN  L.  l;i:i, 
J.    F.    Dunn,   Architect. 


.\.\    FKAXCISCO. 


steep  and  narrow  lots.  The  limitations  and  handicaps  which  commonly 
render  such  buildings  ofi'ensive  to  eye  and  deadening  to  spirit  have  been 
frankly  envisaged,  and  imagination  and  ingenuity  have  impressed  them  into 
the  actual  service  of  interesting  and  individual' conceptions.  A  citv  need 
not  be  stupid,  even  in  the  face  of  a  faulty  lay-out;  and  a  practical'object 
lesson  is  more  convincing  than  pages  of  argument. 

_  The  house  for  Mr.  Robert  S.  Atkins  is  built  on  a  lot  28  and  117  feet, 
raised  to  a  great  height  above  the  sidewalk  level.  By  placing  the  building  to 
one  side  of  the  lot,  the  free  space  has  been  in  efifect  treated  with  an  exisdng 
garden  on  the  adjoining  property,  and  the  house,  although  on  an  interior  lot, 
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has  been  given  the  advantages  of  a  corner  exposure.  This  has  permitted 
the  placing  of  the  main  entrance  at  the  center,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the 
plan,  thereby  allowing  much  more  freedom  in  arrangement,  and  preserving 
a  fine  view  over  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  San  Francisco  Bay,  and*  the  hills 
of  Marin  County. 

The  apartment  for  Mr.  Nathan  L.  Bell  is  in  a  way  a  more  noteworthy 
achievement,  as  it  is  an  alteration  job.  The  original  building,  of  the  vintage 
of  1895,  was  typical  of  endless  blocks  of  San  Francisco  houses,  built  well, 
but  assuredly  none  too  wisely.  It  was  encumbered  with  a  ten  thousand 
dollar  mortgage,  and  when  rented  scarcely  paid  interest  and  taxes.     The 


lU  ILDING   JU;Fi)RK    KliMODELING 
Apartments   for   Mr.    Nathan    L.    Bell,    San   Francisco 

altered  building  contains  five  apartments  provided  with  first-class  modern 
equipment;  which,  leased  for  three  years,  yield  a  yearly  return  of  $10,700. 
The  architectural  transformation  has  been  no  less  convincing  than  the 
financial  one.  The  street  views  breathe  charm  and  distinction,  untainted 
by  the  musty  odor  of  alteration.  The  interesting  lattice  dome  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  effectively  terminating  the  passage  from  street  to  en- 
trance, and  of  screening  this  passage  from  adjoining  windows  of  the 
apartments  as  well  as  from  unsightly  constructions  on  property  beyond. 
The  interior  view  shows  that  the  rooms  of  these  old  houses  can  really  be 
made  livable  for  people  of  taste. — I.  F.  M. 
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APARTMENTS    FOR    i\[R.    NATHAN    L.    BELL, 
SAN   FRANCISCO.     J.    F.    DUNN,    ARCHITECT 
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LATTICE    IN    ENTRANCE    PASSAGE,    APARTMENTS    FOR    MR. 
NATHAN  L.  BELL,  SAN  FRANCISCO.     J.  F.  DLTNN,  ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE.    APARTMENTS    FOR    MR.    NAITIAN    L. 
BELL,  SAN  FRANCISCO.     J.   F.  DUNN.  ARCHITECT 
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APARTMENTS    FOR    MR.    NATHAN    L.    BELL. 
SAN    FRx'^NCISCO.     J.    F.    DUNN,   ARCHITECT 
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(See    Frunlisjiiece) 


HOUSE    FOR    MR.    ROP.KRT    S.    ATKINS,    SAN 
FRANCISCO.  J.    F.    DUNN,   AKClirrFCT 
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Construction  of  Future  Highway  Pavements 

By  R.  M.  MORTON,  Highway  Engineer  of  Sacramento  County 

THE  concrete  road  has  gfained  such  popularity  during  the  last  five  years 
that  now  it  is  the  general  type  used  for  highway  construction  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  popularity  is  due  to  many  advantageous  features.  Concrete 
as  a  foundation  offers  a  rigidity  and  bridging  power  which  is  not  so  success- 
fully obtained  in  any  other  type  of  base ;  as  a  wearing  .surface  it  is  hard  and 
resistant  to  the  abrasion  of  traffic ;  it  is  smooth,  which  makes  it  very  acceptable 
to  the  automobilists ;  it  offers  slight  resistance  to  traction  in  hot  weather,  which 
makes  it  a  favorite  among  those  who  use  the  highways  for  heavy  hauling. 
These  qualities,  coupled  with  the  ease  of  installation  and  the  low  maintenance 
cost,  render  it  popular  with  highway  engineers.  In  brief,  the  concrete  pave- 
ment comes  nearer  fulfilling  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  theoretically  per- 
fect pavement  than  any  other  type  which  can  be  installed  at  the  same  cost. 

The  rise  to  favor  of  the  concrete  pavement  in  California  is  due  to  the  con- 
struction work  of  the  California  Highway  Commission.  Near  the  beginning 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  first  state  highway  bond  issue  of  $18,000,000.  the 
state  adopted  concrete  as  the  standard  type  of  pavement  for  main  line  roads. 
This  action,  with  the  announcement  of  standard  width  and  thickness,  was 
generally  greeted  with  disfavor  by  engineers,  contractors  and  laymen,  but  the 
Highway  Commission  stood  by  their  decision.  After  two  years'  work  by  the 
state,  public  sentiment  changed,  and  today  the  concrete  pavement  is  the  gen- 
erally accepted  standard. 

State  Standards  of  Width  and  Thickness 

The  success  of  the  concrete  pavement,  both  as  a  foundation  and  wearing 
surface,  has  been  demonstrated  in  California,  not  only  by  the  excellent  work 
of  the  state,  but  by  magnificent  roads  constructed  by  various  counties  under 
county  bond  issues.  However,  it  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  demonstrated 
during  the  past  five  years  that  concrete  construction  must  not  be  too  narrow 
nor  too  thin.  The  four-inch  thickness,  which  proved  adequate  for  all  traffic 
at  the  time  this  standard  was  adopted,  is  now  giving  signs  of  being  inadequate 
for  the  increasing  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  increasing  number  of 
maximum  size  trucks. 

The  necessity  for  regulation  of  truck  traffic  is  recognized  by  all  highway 
officials,  and  unless  strict  regulatory  measures  for  loading  are  enforced  in 
California,  we  must  expect  that  some  earlier  built  pavements  will  suffer 
serious  damage. 

Not  only  in  thickness,  but  in  width,  is  the  type  deficient — that  is,  on  main 
traveled  highways.  Without  doubt  there  are  many  miles  of  secondary  roads 
where  a  width  of  fifteen  (15)  feet  will  accommodate  the  traffic  with  ease  for 
many  years,  but  on  the  main  arteries,  present  conditions  point  to  the  necessity 
for  greater  widths.  Our  main  line  concrete  pavements  must  be  constructed 
not  less  than  six  (6)  inches  in  thickness  and  not  less  than  twenty  (20)  feet  in 
width,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  future  traffic  requirements. 

Early  Concrete  Pavements 

There  are  several  early  examples  of  concrete  pavements  in  California. 
The  first  development  along  this  line  known  to  the  writer,  was  a  pavement 
known  as  bitucrete — several  sample  sections  of  which  were  laid  in  1910-1911. 
A  section  was  laid  in  San  Mateo  county,  just  north  of  Redwood  City,  on  the 
main  highway ;  another  in  Kern  county,  and  another  in  San  Joaquin  county 
on  the  Farmington  road,  about  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Stockton.  This 
last  section  was  laid  under  the  direction  of  the  writer. 

This  pavement  was  a  development  of  the  oil  macadam  types,  which  were 
being  generally  installed  at  that  time,  and  consisted  of  a  concrete  base,  with 
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rocks  imbedded  upon  the  surface,  sufficiently  close  tog-ether  to  create  "pockets." 
These  "pockets"  were  to  retain  the  asphaltic  road  oil  and  screenings  which 
were  applied  to  the  surface  after  the  concrete  had  cured.  Briefly,  the  principle 
of  the  pavement  was  an  oil  macadam  wearing'  surface  on  a  concrete  founda- 
tion. This  pavement  never  attained  any  degree  of  popularity,  although  the 
section  in  San  Joaquin  county,  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile  in  length,  was 
used  for  about  five  years  with  very  little  maintenance. 

Adjoining  this  experimental  pavement  in  San  Joaquin  county,  an  unsur- 
faced  concrete  pavement  was  laid  in  1910  of  1  :2>4  :5  mixture  of  concrete  five 
(5)  inches  thick  and  twelve  (12)  feet  wide.  The  surface  remained  intact, 
except  for  the  appearance  of  transverse  cracks,  for  as  long  as  it  remained  ade- 
quate for  the  track.  San  Joaquin  county  has  now  widened  all  of  this  experi- 
mental pavement  to  twenty  (20)  feet,  and  surfaced  it  with  Warrenite. 

In  1910,  the  highway  commission  of  San  Joaquin  county  prepared  specifi- 
cations, advertised  and  received  bids  on  upwards  of  fifty  (50)  miles  of  con- 
crete pavements.  The  figures  submitted  were  so  much  in  excess  of  the  aver- 
age amount  provided  in  the  San  Joaquin  bond  issue  of  1909  for  highway  con- 
struction, that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  reject  the  bids  and  build  less  costly 
pavements  of  the  oil  macadam  type. 

Strength  of  California  Concrete  Pavements 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  California  Highway  Commission  in  the  fur- 
mshmg  of  a  calyx  core  drilling  outfit  and  permitting  the  use  of  the  laboratory 
at  Sacramento,  the  Sacramento  County  Highway  Commission  has  undertaken 
the  obtammg  and  testing  of  sample  cores  of  concrete  cut  from  all  of  the 
pavements  installed  to  date  in  Sacramento  county.  The  age  of  the  samples 
varies  from  three  months  to  three  and  one-half  years,  and  when  the  full  set 
of  tests  is  completed,  it  should  furnish  interesting  and  valuable  data  for  the 
giudance  of  highway  engineers.  Practically  all  of  the  concrete  pavements  in 
this  county  have  been  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  1:25^:5,  and  with  few 
exceptions  the  materials  used  are  California  cements,  Yuba  river  sands  and 
coarse  aggregate  from  the  crushing  of  the  dredger  mining  deposits  east  of 
Sacramento. 

Breaks  on  fifty-six  (56)  samples  obtained  from  a'bout  forty-one  (41) 
miles  of  highway  are  available  at  the  present  time.  Eight  (8)  samples  could 
not  be  broken  at  a  stress  of  50,000  pounds— the  capacity  of  the  compression 
machine.  To  obtain  average  results,  however,  it  has  been  assumed  that  these 
samples_  would  break  at  55,000  pounds. 

Engineers  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  the  aggregates 
and  m  the  inspection  of  the  field  work  of  laying  concrete  pavements,  but  "tests 
made  on  actual  samples  cut  from  the  pavements  themselves  are  eloquent  in 
their  testimony  as  to  how  well  the  engineer's  work  has  been  done  : 


Road 
No. 


Length 

in 

Miles 


1 
6 
7 
8 
9 
11 

(Grand 
Island) 

14 

(Randall 

Island) 


6.08 
1.7'S 
3.66 
3.33  I 
4.56  j 
6.40  ! 


No 

-Sam- 
ples 


Age    in 

Daj^s 

Min.  I  Max. 


Low 
Break 

lbs. 


High  I  Aver 

Break  Comp 

lbs       lbs. 


Remarks 


13.50  I     21 


1.67 
40.95 


4 
56 


210 

545 
490 

575 
550 
455 


485  I  2044  I  3459 
575  I  2610  I  2655 
550  I  2579  I  3459 
60S  I  2988  I  3459 
600  I  1635  1  3459 
575  I  2220     3459 


45  I     275  I  1698  I  2956 


575  !     600  I  2296  I  2925 


2653 
2633 
2949 
3161 
2997 
2816 


2244 


2603 


2  samples  not  broken. 

1  sample  not  broken. 

1  sample  not  broken. 

2  samples  not  broken. 
2  samples  not  broken. 

\  High  break  275  days  old. 
(  Low  break  50  days  old. 


**Rock  from  San  Francisco  Bay;  sand  from  Sacramento  River. 
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A  close  study  of  the  individual  breaks  entering  into  the  above  table  shows 
that  there  is  a  great  increase  of  strength  in  the  period  from  thu'ty  (30)  to 
three  hundred   (300)   days  of  age.  ..      r^  ,     i  a 

The  sample  showing  the  low  strength  on  Highway  No.  9  had  an  uncured 
appearance  in  the  lower  half  of  the  sample— the  indications  were  that  the 
concrete  had  been  placed  on  a  dusty  and  unwatered  subgrade. 

Measurements  of  the  samples,  which  were  4>^  inches  m  diameter,  show 
that  generally  the  pavement  is  slightly  thicker  than  required  by  the  specifica- 
tions, and  rarely  is  a  sample  found  which  shows  a  deviation  of  more  than  one- 
eio-htli  (%)  inch  below  the  required  thickness  of  pavement. 

''it  would  seem  desirable  to  the  writer  that  an  elaborate  study  of  the 
strength  of  pavements  already  installed  in  the  state  should  be  made  by  means 
of  obtaining  core  samples,  and  a  tabulation  made  of  the  materials  and  other 
conditions  surrounding  their  construction.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  and 
entirelv  feasible  in  the  future  to  proportion  the  ingredients  of  the  concrete 
with  reference  to  the  materials  to  be  used  on  each  job,  so  as  to  give  a  certain 

definite  strength. 

Sub-Grades,  Drainage  and  Surfacing 

A  study  of  the  concrete  pavements  at  present  installed  in  the  state  shows 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  failures  are  due  to  inadequate  foundations.  In 
localities  where  heavy  soil  is  encountered,  especially  red  or  black  adobe,  the 
concrete  pavement  constitutes  a  somewhat  better  base  than  broken  stone,  but 
such  a  soil  will  finally  disintegrate  even  a  concrete  slab.  Even  on  soils  gen- 
erally classed  with  those  furnishing  good  foundation,  sufficient  attention  has 
not  been  paid  to  the  proper  construction  of  the  sub-grade  by  thorough  settling 
and  compacting  with  water.  In  order  to  insure  permanence  of  the  construc- 
tion, the  foundation  on  heavy  soils  should  be  especially  prepared  by  prelim- 
inary layers  of  gravel,  crushed  rock  or  sand,  and  steel  reinforcement  should 
be  employed  in  the  concrete. 

Usually  adobe  sub-grade  is  encountered  on  flat  country  where  drainage 
conditions  are  difficult,  but  road  builders  must  learn  that  standing  water  along 
a  road  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  foundation,  and  provisions  must  be  made, 
in  spite  of  expense,  to  get  the  water  away  from  the  road. 

At  the  present  time,  in  view  of  the  rapidity  with  which  horse  drawn  traffic 
and  steel  tires  are  being  withdrawn  from  the  highways,  it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  the  protection  of  the  concrete  with  a  wearing  surface  is  unnecessary. 
As  evidence  that  rubber  tires  do  not  damage  the  concrete,  there  are  many 
unsurfaced  concrete  highways  on  which  the  original  trowel  marks  can  still  be 
seen  after  several  years  of  traffic.  It  is  not  too  late  to  apply  a  surfacing 
after  signs  of  abrasions  are  observed,  and  any  project  of  highway  construc- 
tion in  California  need  not  necessarily  include  surfacing  for  the  concrete. 
The  most  economic  results  will  be  attained  if  the  cost  of  the  surfacing  is 
expended  for  heavier  foundations,  and  wider  and  thicker  concrete. 

Lumber  for  Sewing  Machines 

About  sixty  million  feet  of  lumber  are  used  annually  in  the  manufacture  of 
sewing  machines.  Oak  and  red  gum  each  supply  nearly  one-third  of  this  lumber, 
and  yellow  poplar  and  black  walnut  each  a  little  more  than  one-eighth,  the  bal- 
ance being  made  up  of  tupelo,  chestnut,  cottonwood,  maple,  basswood.  birch, 
sycamore,  mahogany,  yellow  pine  and  redwood.  Tops  of  sewing  machines  are 
usually  made  of  hardwood  veneers  such  as  oak  or  walnut,  or  of  other  woods 
stained  to  imitate  mahogany.  The  sewing  machine  industry  is  centered  largely 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
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Public  Opinion  and  City  Planning  Progress 

By  JOHN  NOLEN,  City  Planner 

TO  stimulate  interest  and  make  clear  the  need  of  city  planning  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  task  of  establishing-  new  ideals  and  new  standards. 
It  IS  a  publicity  job,  this  work  of  making  intelligible  to  the  public  gen- 
erally what  city  planning  really  means.     We  must  aim  to  get  all  who  are 
mterested  in  their  community  to  see  the  planning  of  the  city  in  its  simple, 
practicable  and  financially  advantageous  outlines. 

/The  making  of  public  opinion  for  city  planning  is  like  making  public 
opmion  for  pretty  much  anything  else.  It  is  done  through  the  newspapers, 
by  public  exhibitions  of  plans,  by  moving  pictures,  if  they  can  be  made 
available,  by  the  printing  of  reports,  pamphlets  and  popular  leaflets,  by 
public  meetmgs,  illustrated  lectures,  the  use  of  the  stereomotorgraph  and 
attractoscope,  and  free  and  wide  discussion.  One  important  thing  to  dis- 
cuss is  the  financial  results  of  city  plans — that  in  a  big  sense,  city  planning 
pays.  That  might  be  the  first  appeal.  The  second  appeal  is  almost  oppo- 
site. It  is  the  appeal  to  sentiment,  to  idealism,  to  loyalty  to  one's  own  com- 
munity. It  is  surprising  how  quickly  business  organizations,  such  as 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade,  respond  on  the  ground  that 
city  planning  promotes  the  city's  welfare.  The  third  appeal  is  to  the 
imagination.  It  is  the  need  of  actual  plans.  It  is  necessary  to  visualize  as 
graphically  and  attractively  as  possible  various  proposals  for  improvement, 
especially  as  related  in  comprehensive  schemes.  The  final  appeal  is  that  of 
an  object  lesson,  something  actually  done,  even  though  it  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  general  plan.  This  involves  the  execution  of  a  park,  a  playground,  a 
garden  suburb,  a  viaduct,  a  better  type  of  bridge,  a  union  station,  a  civic 
center— some  feature,  but  with  reference  to  the  whole  plan.  Such  an  object 
lesson  will  often  convince  the  most  skeptical,  even  those  whom  the  other 
appeals  do  not  reach. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  city  planning  schemes  are  not  carried  out.  To 
some  extent  this  statement  is  true.  The  execution  of  comprehensive  city 
plans  requires  time— often  a  generation;  also  money — large  sums;  also 
authority— sometimes  a  change  in  the  state  laws  or  even  a  change  in  the 
state  constitution ;  also  the  formation  of  favorable  public  opinion.  Horace 
Bushnell,  in  his  agitation  for  the  first  city  public  park  in  the  United  States, 
said,_  "Many  things  must  be  carefully  prepared,  as  carefully  watched,  and 
persistently  pushed,  by  the  man  who  will  get  any  city  public  into'  and 
through  a  great  public  improvement.  Wearied,  and  worried,  and  hindered 
he  must  never  sleep,  never  be  beaten,  never  desist,  and  if,  bv  a  whole  five 
years  of  toil,  he  get  his  work  on  far  enough  to  become  an  interest  in  itself, 
and  take  care  of  itself,  he  does  well,  and  there  may  rest." 

The  answers  received  from  a  questionnaire  sent  out  recentlv  to  more 
than  a  score  of  cities,  uniformly  emphasizes  the  same  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  success  or  failure  of  city  planning  proposals.  Careful  exam- 
ination of  the  responses  shows  that  the  degree  of  success  is  dependent  on  a 
regard  for  and  adherence  to  certain  principles.  The  solution  of  the  whole 
problem  seems  to  he  m  diplomatic,  carefully  planned,  and  if  need  be  a  lon-^ 
extended  campaign  of  education  aimed  to  reach  not  only  the  well  informed 
and  prominent  elements  of  the  community,  but  also  the  laboring  classes  and 
the  public  at  large.  In  other  words,  the  success  of  the  commission>^  from 
replies  which  were  received,  may  be  graded  by  the  progress  of  such  cam- 
paigns of  education  m  their  towns  and  cities. 
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To  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  natural  and  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
execution  of  comprehensive  city  planning  projects  and  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  already,  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  so  much  has  been  done, 
especially  in  the  smaller  places.  In  some  cases,  as  for  example,  Glen  Ridge, 
NT  and  AValpole,  Mass..  yirtually  all  the  proposals  haye  been  carried  out, 
or  are  definitely  authorized  for  execution.  In  other  cases,  eyen  though  the 
city  plan  commissions  were  not  able  at  the  time  to  get  the  approval  of  their 
recommendations,  the  plans  haye  been  partially  executed  by  the  city 
council  or  other  public  authority.  The  words  of  Daniel  H.  Burnham  have 
often  proved  true :  "A  logical  diagram  ,once  recorded,  will  never  die.  but 
long  after  we  are  gone  will  be  a  living  thing,  asserting  itself  with  ever  grow- 
ing insistency."  Furthermore,  the  city  planning  movement,  it  should  be 
recalled  is  still  in  its  initial  stages.  Its  merits  are  not  yet  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  general  public,  and  very  little  money  is  available  for  the  mak- 
ing of  careful  plans,  based  upon  reliable  surveys,  and  the  publicity  neces- 
sary "to  sell'  those  plans  to  the  people  for  whom  they  were  prepared.  ^ 

'With  the  possible  exception  of  Chicago,  no  town  or  city  in  the  United 
States  has  vet  taken  city  planning  seriously.  Chicago's  methods  have  been 
more  logical,  more  persistent,  and  more  systematic  than  those  of  any  other 
city  The  whole  story  is  convincingly  presented  in  Walter  D.  Moody  s 
rec'entlv  issued  book,  entitled  "What  of  the  City?"  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Company,  with  the  subtitle,  "America's  Greatest  Issue— City  Planning, 
What  It  Is,  and  How  to  Go  About  It  to  Achieve  Success."  Some  of  the 
main  facts  to  record  in  the  program  to  "put  across"  Chicago's  City  Plan 
are  the  following: — 

1.  The  printing  of  the  report  on  "The  Plan  of  Chicago"  at  a  cost  of 
$85  000  This  was  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  octavo  volume,  the  very  finest 
example  of  printers'  craftsmanship.  It  contained  164  pages,  and  134  draw- 
ings, charts  and  pictures,  including  15  full  page,  six-color  drawings  painted 
by  the  famous  artist,  Jules  Guerin. 

2.  The  publication  of  a  booklet  entitled  "Chicago's  Greatest  Issue— 
An  Official  Plan."  The  basis  of  this  publication  was  the  de  luxe  Chicago 
Plan  book,  issued  bv  the  Commercial  Club.  Many  of  the  drawings  of  the 
parent  book  were  adapted  to  the  smaller  one.  Its  93  pages,  carrying  the 
328  names  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  representing  every  walk  of 
life  in  the  city,  told  the  story  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago  to  all  the  people  in 
simple,  easily  comprehended,  everv^day  language.  165.000  copies  were 
issued  and  distributed  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.  These  were  delivered  to  every 
property  owner  of  the  city,  and  to  persons  paying  a  rental  of  $2?  per  month 
and  over.  "Chicago's  Greatest  Issue"  was  sent,  on  request,  all  over  the 
civilized  world. 

3.  A  notable  pamphlet  was  printed  and  issued,  entitled  "Fifty  ^^lillion 
Dollars  for  Nothing."  It  showed  the  people  of  Chicago  how  they  could 
obtain  1.300  acres  of  lake  front  parks,  playgrounds  and  watercourses  by 
utilizing  the  waste  material  of  the  city.  It  pointed  out  that  by  so  doing, 
the  city  could  secure  in  twelve^  years  park  lands  ready  for  development, 
and  worth  fifty  million  dollars,  at  no  cost  whatever  to  the  taxpayers. 

4.  There  were  many  other  special  pamphlets  and  reports,  but  to  cap 
all.  the  Commission  issued  a  publication  entitled  "Chicago's  World-wide 
Influence  in  City  Planning."  It  was  an  effort  to  "keep  the  home  fires 
burning"  with  community  confidence  and  devotion  to  its  own  plan  as  it 
was  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  was  a  compilation  of  com- 
ments and  requests  for  Chicago  Plan  literature  from  hundreds  of  experts, 
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civic  workers,  municipal  authorities,  libraries,  schools  and  public-spirited 
citizens,  received  by  the  Commission  from  all  over  the  world. 

5.  Following  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  the  great  war,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  reconstruction  platform  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission, to  which  the  Chicago  newspapers  devoted  twelve  columns,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  clergy  of  the  city  to  preach  from  their  pulpits  upon 
the  humanitarian  benefits  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago.  The  Commission's 
"Seed  Thoughts  for  Sermons"  pointed  out  the  close  harmony  between  the 
social  work  in  the  churches  and  the  benefits  in  the  plan.  This  document, 
together  with  a  resolution,  and  the  reconstruction  platform,  was  sent  to 
every  clergyman  in  Chicago. 

6.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  admonition,  "Establish  the  Plan  of  Chi- 
cago with  the  people,"  a  school  text  book  was  printed,  entitled  "Wacker's 
Manual  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago."'  This  came  as  an  inspiration.  The  Plan 
of  Chicago  text  book  was  adopted  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  in 
1912.  The  first  issue  was  15,000  copies.  It  was  used  as  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  eighth  grade  courses.  The  school  authorities  followed  the 
wish  of  the  Plan  Executive,  whose  conviction  it  was  that  a  larger  number 
of  students  could  thus  be  reached.  It  was  believed,  too,  that  there  was 
value  in  an  appeal  to  the  children  at  their  most  impressionable  age.  More 
than  50,000  copies  of  Wacker's  Manual  have  been  published  for  the  current 
needs  of  the  school. 

7.  After  the  school  book  came  the  Lecture  Bureau.  A  popular  lecture, 
showing  more  than  200  pictures  of  twenty-four  countries  of  the  world,  was 
most  carefully  prepared,  and  critics  say  it  compares  favorably  with  the 
popular  lectures  of  the  day  delivered  by  professional  speakers.  The  Board 
of  Education  placed  the  assembly  halls  of  the  schools  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Plan  officials  without  price.  How  to  attract  the  people  to  the  Plan  of 
Chicago  lectures  was  the  task.  The  difficulties,  however,  Avere  finally 
overcome.  As  many  as  150,000  circular  announcements  of  the  lectures 
were  mailed  to  citizens  in  a  single  season.  Nearly  a  hundred  school  lectures 
were  delivered  in  one  year.  The  schools  were  selected  in  order,  and  to 
equitably  cover  the  city.  This  method  was  continued  from  year  to  year,  and 
during  the  first  seven  years  of  the  Commission,  nearly  four  hundred  lectures 
were  delivered.  175,000  people  have  been  directly  reached  with  the  Plan 
message ;  that  is,  one  in  every  fourteen  residents  of  Chicago. 

8.  One  of  the  chief  aids  to  the  effective  publicity  for  the  Plan  of  Chi- 
cago was  a  motion  picture  campaign.  This  consisted  of  a  two-reel  feature 
entitled  "A  Tale  of  One  City."  It  contrasted  the  Plan  proposals  with  exists 
ing  conditions,  and  was  interspersed  with  scenes  of  human  interest  and 
attraction  about  Chicago.  The  reels  were  shown  in  more  than  sixtv  Chi- 
cago theatres  to  an  estimated  audience  of  more  than  150,000  people.  The 
opening  was  at  the  Majestic  Theatre  to  an  audience  which  packed  the 
house  to  capacity,  and  was  as  representative  as  a  Grand  Opera  occasion. 

9.  The  most  valuable  medium  of  all  for  publicity  for  the  Plan  of  Chi- 
cago has  been  the  newspapers.  Publishers,  editors,  reporters,  feature 
writers  and  cartoonists  have  cooperated  intelligently,  heartily  and  gen- 
erously to  carry  to  the  people  of  the  city  the  great  ideas  and  the  far-reaching 
benefits  contained  in  Chicago's  Plan.  One  of  the  papers  prints  daily  at  the 
top  of  its  editorial  column  its  platform,  which  contains  a  persistent  endorse- 
ment of  the  Chicago  Plan,  and  an  appeal  for  its  support.  As  Wendell 
Philipps  has  well  said:  "The  newspaper  is  parent,  school,  college,  pulpit, 
theatre,  example,  counselor,  all  in  one.  Every  drop  of  our  blood  is  colored 
by  it.  Let  me  make  the  newspapers  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  religion 
and  the  laws." 
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This  is  not  by  any  means  the  whole  story  of  Chicago's  publicity,  but 
here  are  given  the  nine  main  points.  Chicago's  publicity  campaign  on  its 
great  Plan  has  been  big,  far-reaching,  inspiring  and  effective.  Behind 
the  conception  of  a  city  plan  is  recognized  the  necessity  to  stir  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  to  inspire  in  their  minds  that  desire  for  better  city  conditions 
which  are  the  fruits  of  well-executed  city  planning.  Finally,  it  shows 
what  is  necessary  to  awaken  the  people  to  the  need  of  city  planning,  and 
how  they  can  be  moved  to  action. 

One  question  remains.  Assuming  that  a  publicity  campaign  is  an 
indispensable  feature  of  a  city  planning  program,  how  can  that  campaign 
be  best  organized  and  carried  out?  Should  the  work  be  inaugurated  and 
directed  by  the  city  planner,  by  the  city  government,  by  the  city  plan 
commission,  or  by  some  other  body?  The  city  planner  is  not  a  profes- 
sional publicity  man,  and  he  is  often — in  fact,  usually — not  a  citizen  of  the 
city  for  which  the  plan  is  prepared.  It  would  seem  that  his  contribution 
would  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  preparation,  in  as  popular  a  form  as 
possible,  of  his  plans  and  reports,  together  with,  perhaps,  a  personal  pres- 
entation of  those  plans  and  reports  to  a  public  audience.  After  that,  his 
active  participation  in  a  local  educational  campaign  would  be  of  doubtful 
expediency. 

The  city   authorities,   especially   the   city   plan   commission,   should  be 

relied  upon  wherever  there  is  a  well  organized  city  planning  agency,  to 

outline,  direct  and  execute  the  educational  campaign  that  must  accompany 

any  large  city  planning  program.     In  no  other  way  can  the  presentation 

be  wide  enough  nor  the  discussion  authoritative   and  far-reaching.     The 

city  planning  authorities,  however,  cannot  hope  to  be  thoroughly  effective 

unless  they  can  secure  the  active  cooperation  of  the  voluntary  social,  civic 

and  other  groups  of  citizens.    The  whole  public  can  be  effectively  reached 

only  by  the  assistance  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  women's  clubs,   labor 

unions,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  churches  and  other  organizations  to  which  the  people 

of  the  city  are  accustomed  in  their  daily  life  to  look  for  information  and 

guidance. 

* 

Engineer  Defends  Architects 

IN  a  communication  replying  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Engineering  News- 
Record  on  "What  Is  Art?"  Mr.  N.  H.  Holmes,  an  engineer  of  Boston, 
]\Iass.,  says : 

It  does  the  engineer  no  good  to  sneer  at  "art"  or  architects,  because  of  isolated 
examples  of  bad  design.  The  public  is  coming  more  and  more  to  understand  that 
rarely  does  the  engineer  put  into  his  design  the  grace  and  beauty  that  the  well 
trained  architect  can  give.  Hence  the  ever  grov^'ing  demand  that  architects,  land- 
scape gardeners,   sculptors,   etc.,   be  consulted   on   great   public  works. 

Up  to  about  twenty  years  ago,  engineers  or  "practical  builders"  designed  nearly 
all  the  factories  and  industrial  plants.  For  that  time  they  were  very  good  buildings, 
indeed,  and  served  their  purposes  most  satisfactorilj'  but  nothing  has  ever  equalled 
them  as  a  class  in  sheer  depressing  and  dreary  ugliness.  Today,  architects  almost 
always  design  these  buildings,  very  often  as  subordinates  to  engineers.  In  spite 
of  occasional  examples  of  poor  taste,  these  buildings  are  generally  at  least  pleasing, 
and    are    often   beautiful. 

This  difference  from  the  old  type  of  factory  was  not  attained  by  the  more  com- 
mon use  of  terra  cotta,  steel  sash,  etc.  It  lies  in  the  general  proportions  of  major 
and  subordinate  masses,  the  groupings  of  openings,  the  correct  location  of  good 
ornamental  design  and  a  studied  color  scheme;  all  things  of  which  the  great  ma- 
jority  of   engineers   have   a   very   vague   understanding. 

The  writer  believes  there  is  glorj^  enough  for  all  in  large  work,  and  that  the 
engineer  can  no  more  enter  the  field  of  the  architect  than  an  architect  can  do 
engineering. 
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Applying  the  Co-operative  Method  of  Financing  to 
Inexpensive  Types  of  Apartment  Buildings 

As  interest  in  the  idea  of  co-operative  apartment  house  financing  is  becom- 
ing national  in  its  aspect,  it  is  but  natural  that  this  interest  should  take 
definite  form  in  a  consideration  of  the  possibilities  of  applying  the  co- 
operative idea  to  the  financing  of  moderate  cost  apartment  houses'  The  great 
wave  of  co-operative  financing  of  apartment  houses  and  office  buildings  which 
has  found  its  center  in  New  York  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  developed  in 
high  cost  buildings;  but  in  view  of  the  number  of  inquiries  in  regard  to  this 
question,  it  will  undoubtedly  interest  architects  and  speculative  builders  to 
know  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  co-operative  method  of  financing  should 
not  be  applied  to  less  expensive  types  of  buildings.  In  fact  a  number  of  such 
buildings  have  been  recently  developed  in  and  near  New  York,  and  while  sufii- 
cient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  determine  the  ultimate  success  of  the  propo- 
sition this  method  has  been  successful  to  the  point  of  making  it  possible  to 
design  a  number  of  buildings. 

The  basic  elements  of  co-operative  building  ownership  do  not  preclude  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  moderate  cost  buildings,  except  in  the  limitation 
of  promoters'  fees.  In  fact  it  might  be  said  that  as  the  inducement  to  the 
promoter  is  greater  in  developing  high  cost  buildings  it  is  but  natural  that  real 
estate  activity  of  this  kind  should  be  directed  chiefly  toward  the  promotion  of 
the  more  expensive  types  of  apartment  dwellings.  Possibly  this  is  why  the 
co-operative  plan  has  been  applied,  in  most  instances,  to  costly  developments. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  need  of  studied  application  of  the 
co-operative  principle  in  the  development  of  apartment  units  costing  in  gross 
figures  not  over  $8,00Q  per  family.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  how  a  com- 
paratively inexpensive  co-operative  project  can  be  developed  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  know  of  a  simple  development  of  this  nature  which  is  now  being 
successfully  carried  out,  in  so  far  as  the  financing  is  concerned,  and  which 
promises  to  be  successful  from  the  tenants'  side. 

For  the  development  of  the  operation  in  question  it  was  first  determined 
that  in  a  rapidly  growing  industrial  city  there  were  a  number  of  families  who 
would  be  interested  in  buying  an  apartment  on  the  co-operative  plan  provided 
the  cash  payment  were  not  too  high.  It  was  further  learned  that  as  far  as 
a  building  loan  was  concerned  co-operation  might  be  expected  either  from  a 
financing  corporation,  definitely  developed  to  aid  in  meeting  the  housing  short- 
age, or  from  an  insurance  company  which  had  set  aside  a  certain  amount  of 
money  to  assist  in  solving  the  housing  problem. 

The  first  step  was  to  work  out  sketch  plans  and  to  outline  specifications  for 
an  apartment  building  simple  in  design  and  equipped  and  planned  lo  include 
every  possible  economy,  but  at  the  same  time  providing  comfortable  dwelling 
quarters  for  a  class  of  people  represented  by  the  employes  of  local  factories. 
Having  determined  that  the  element  of  financing  and  demand  could  be  definitely 
counted  upon,  the  advancing  of  the  necessary  equity  to  carry  out  this  project 
was  undertaken  by  a  group  of  business  men  representing  emplovers  of  labor, 
and  others  interested  in  meeting  the  local  housing  shortage. 

The  general  figures  on  this  project  were  worked  out  somewhat  in  this 
manner : 

1 — That  a  building  should  be  constructed  providing  ten  apartments  averag- 
ing six  rooms  each  at  a  cost  of  $6,500  per  family,  consequently  making  the  to^al 
cost  of  the  building  $65,000.  The  building  in  question  is  a  four-story,  walk-up 
apartment  having  simple  modern  conveniences. 
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2 — That  suitable  land  for  the  location  of  this  building  should  be  obtained 
for  $5,000. 

3 — That  a  morcgage  loan,  bearing  an  amortization  clause  as  later  described, 
could  be  obtained,  amounting  to  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  land  and  building  or 
60  per  cent  of  $70,000,  being  a  building  and  first  mortgage  loan  of  $42,000,  20 
per  cent  of  which  was  to  be  paid  off  over  a  period  of  five  years.  This  meant 
in  simple  figures  that,  adding  a  profit  of  $500  per  family  for  those  who  financed 
the  equity  in  this  building,-  each  apartment  might  be  put  on  the  market  for 
purchase  at  $7,500  made  up  as: 

Pro  rata  cost  of  building $6,o00 

Pro  rata  cost  of  land 500 

Pro  rata  allowance  for  profit 500 

$7,500 

Of  this  amount  the  advancement  of  $4,200  as  part  of  the  building  Joan  was 
assured,  leaving  an  actual  cost  balance  of  the  difference  between  $7,000  and 
$4,2C0.  or  $2,800  per  family,  this  being  the  amount  of  equity  advanced  by  the 
promoting  group. 

Having  completed  the  details  of  the  operation  thus  far  a  stock  company  was 
formed  representing  the  equity  in  the  sales  price  of  the  building, — the  sales 
price  as  given  being  $75,000;  the  first  mortgage  being  $42,000,  and  the  original 
owners  having  agreed  to  allow  a  second  mortgage  of  $15,000  to  be  paid  off  on 
an  amortization  plan  by  those  who  purchased  stock  carrying  occupancy  privilege 
in  the  building. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  buyer,  therefore,  an  apartment  in  this  building 
could  be  purchased  for  the  gross  price  of  $7,500  of  which  $4,200  represented 
a  pro  rata  share  in  the  first  mortgage,  and  $1,500  represented  a  pro  rala  share 
in  the  second  mortgage,  which  is  to  be  paid  ofif  in  five  years.  Taking  this  to':al 
of  $5,700  it  is  found  that  the  purchaser  of  an  apartment  must  pay  $1,800  in 
cash  for  which  he  receives  one-tenth  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  carrying 
wih  it  the  perpetual  leasehold  privileges  for  one  apartment.  Having  paid 
$1,800  the  tenant  has  assumed  these  liabilities  which  might  be  termed  owner's 
annual  rental : 

Interest  on  first  mortgage  of  $4,200  at  67c $-52 

Interest  on  second  mortgage  of  $1,500  at  6% 90 

Amortization  of  20''/c    of  first  mortgage  over  5  years,  or  20^ 

of  $840   168 

Amortization  of  second  mortgage  over  5  years 300 

Pro  rata  cost  of  maintenance  and  service  charges 300 

$1,110 

In  this  total  of  $1,110  the  items  of  $168  and  $300  representing  amortization 
payments  cannot  be  figured  as  actual  rental,  but  are  actually  installments  on 
the  purchase  of  the  apar  ment  and  consequently  represent  savings.  Therefore 
the  actual  rental  of  the  apartments  approximates  $642  or  about  $54  a  month, 
which  is  actually  decreased  by  the  cessation  of  interest  on  the  amortization 
payments  until,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  the  owner  of  one-tenth  of  the  stock 
representing  the  tenancy  of  one  apartment  actually  pays  as  a  rental  charge : 

Interest  on  reduced  first  mortgage,  $3,360  at  6% $201.60 

Second  mortgage  has  been  paid  ofif 

Cost  of  maintenance  and  service  charges 300.00 

Owner's  rental,  after  fifth  year $501.60 
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or  approximately  $40  per  month,  to  which  must  be  added  any  repairs 
which  the  owner  may  wish  to  make  to  his  own  apartment,  as  the 
owner  always  assumes  interior  repairs  and  decoration  in  the  co- 
operative  plan. 

No  item  is  included,  of  course,  on  money  invested  as  this  interest  is  returned 
in  the  form  of  reduced  rental  cost. 

In  the  purchasing  of  apartments  as  here  outlined  the  purchaser's  viewpoint 
is  that  by  paying  an  annual  amount,  not  exceeding  normal  rental  in  the  locality, 
he  is  obtaining  the  use  of  an  apartment  and  at  the  same  time  buying  his  share 
in  the  building  in  the  same  manner  that  furniture  might  be  purchased  on  the 
installment  plan. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  developers  of  this  project,  each  is  receiving  inter- 
est on  his  money  and  a  profit  of  $500  on  a  $2,800  five-year  interest  bearing 
investment,  at  the  same  time  helping  in  the  relief  of  the  housing  situation. 

In  later  issues  we  expect  to  give  detailed  examples  of  actual  operations 
where  the  co-operative  idea  has  been  applied  to  the  development  of  inexpensive 
types  of  apartment  houses.  It  is  plainly  evident  that  the  co-operative  apartment 
of  comparatively  inexpensive  type  can  be  developed  for  the  family  which  can 
afford  a  moderate  cash  payment,  and  a  low  but  definite  investment  each  year 
over  a  period  of  years  until  amortization  or  indebtedness  has  been  cleared  off. 

Another  method  of  developing  an  operation  of  this  type  is,  of  course,  getting 
together  a  group  of  future  tenants  who  will  do  the  necessary  financing,  thus 
eliminating  the  middleman  who  first  provides  the  equity.  This  requires  a 
larger  amount  of  capital  per  family  for  immediate  investment,  unless  it  is 
possible  to  borrow  second  mortgage  money,  paying  relatively  high  fees  which 
may  be  distributed  over  the  first  few  years  as  owner's  rental. 

In  general,  however,  the  successful  co-operative  developments  carried  out 
thus  far  have  included  a  promoting  entity  of  some  sort,  which  for  the  sake  of 
profit  has  either  carried  out  the  operation  and  then  sold  stock,  or  has  been 
the  actuating  force  to  bring  together  a  group  of  prospective  tenants,  receiving 
a  promoter's  fee  which  has  been  made  chargeable  to  building  costs.— The 
Architectural  Forum. 


Fireolace   in    a   Southern    California   Home. 
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A  Sermonette 

By  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK 

NEAR  my  home  they  started  months  ago  building  a  rather  pretentious 
house,  a  stucco  on  wood  afifair.  I  noticed  that  work  lagged,  then  ceased 
altogether  several  weeks  ago.  Not  being  overly  curious  I  paid  no  further 
attention  to  it,  supposing  money  had  run  out  or  that  there  was  some  other  good 
reason  for  the  stoppage. 

Then  one  day,  coming  into  town,  I  noticed  renewed  activity  and  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  a  certain  much-advertised  metal  lath  being  delivered.  Then  I  was 
curious  and  asked  the  contractor  what  the  delay  had  been.  Why,  of  course, 
the  metal  lath  had  just  arrived.  The  architect  would  have  no  other,  and  they 
wanted  to  do  the  plastering  and  stucco  work  at  the  same  time,  hence  the  abso- 
lute stoppage  of  building  for  six  weeks  of  the  best  building  weather. 

This  suggested  to  me  a  text  for  a  sermonette  to  my  brethren,  the  architects. 

We  hear  much  lament  about  the  architects  not  receiving  the  consideration 
that  is  their  due ;  the  usurping  of  their  power,  prestige,  authority,  popu- 
larity and  what  not  by  the  engineers ;  the  awarding  of  building  contracts 
direct  to  big  construction  companies  with  an  architect  as  an  adjunct  rather  than 
a  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  as  of  old.  This  lament  was  especially  loud  and  in- 
sistent during  the  war.  To  put  it  plainly,  the  Government  gave  all  the  plums 
to  the  engineers  and  flatly  ignored  the  architects. 

Well,  is  not  the  reason  fully  illustrated  in  this  little  episode  of  the  delayed 
house  ? 

Our  profession  is  one  in  which  art  and  business  should  be  most  intimately 
linked  and  few  of  us  ever  dream  of  the  linking.  We  are  hide-bound  in  our 
ideas,  non-progressive,  ultra-conservative  and  absolutely  non-adaptable  to  vary- 
ing circumstances.  And  of  all  times  when  we  needed  and  need  versatility  and 
adaptability  it  was  during  the  War  and  is  Now. 

Our  friend  of  the  house  made  his  plans,  wrote  his  specifications  and  awarded 
his  contracts  in  the  old  and  easy  and  eminently  respectable  way.  He  specified 
what  he  knew  or  had  been  told  was  good  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Did  he  find  out 
if  this  or  that  material  was  immediately  available  and  at  what  price  ?  Not  he. 
There  was  his  specification  and  it  was  up  to  the  contractor  to  get  what  was 
specified.    What  wotted  he  ? 

Curiosity  being  well  aroused  Tve  been  inquiring  among  friends,  architects, 
engineers,  contractors,  here  and  in  many  of  the  other  cities  about  this  matter 
of  delay  and  of  high  cost  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  architects  are 
blameable  for  a  very  considerable  share  of  both  evils.  Their  cursed  non-adapt- 
ability. 

Why  didn't  that  chap  of  the  delayed  house  use  some  other  metal  lath  ?  A 
live  fellow  would  have  put  on  three  or  four  layers  of  chicken  wire  rather  than 
waste  the  summer  waiting  for  that  particular  order  of  stuff. 

The  average  architect  sits  serenely  in  his  office  and  writes  specifications  and 
never  flickers  an  eye  as  to  whether  he  can  get  this,  that  or  the  other  thing.  And 
was  there  ever  a  time  when  more  things  were  off  the  market  ? 

Perhaps  because  I'm  more  engineer  than  architect,  but  I  can't  write  a 
specification  in  the  solitude  of  my  study.  I  have  to  go  down  into  the  marts  of 
trade  and  see  what  is  obtainable  and  at  once  and  then  I  buy  it  and  build  with  the 
stuff"  and  forget  all  about  the  iron-clad  specification  of  yore.  Result :  in  a  pretty 
busy  time  of  it  Tve  not  been  delayed  a  day  for  material. 

I  may  like  such  or  such  texture  brick  for  such  or  such  a  building,  btit  if  it's 
not  easy  to  get — not  promises  but  real  brick  that  I  can  see — then  we'll  use 
something  else.  Why  fuss  about  it  or  v»^hy  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  special 
stuff  when  ordinary  things  are  high  enough  ? 
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We're  doing  some  building  in  a  lower  lake  city.  Awhile  ago  there  was  a 
railroad  embargo  on  freight.  All  the  fellows  sat  around  with  their  tongues  out, 
they  couldn't  get  cement  through  and  not  a  bit  of  it  in  town,  all  their  work  tied 
up,  and  that  city  was  building  right  merrily.  We  chartered  a  boat  and  shipped 
a  boat  load  of  cement  from  another  lake  city,  kept  our  building  going  and  indeed 
sold  some  cement  to  the  local  supply  company  that  had  a  contract  to  furnish 
us  with  it!  Why  couldn't  the  other  fellows  do  the  same?  First  and  foremost 
they  didn't  think  of  it  and  secondly,  in  many  instances,  the  cement  specified  was 
not  gettable  where  we  got  ours.    Blamed  old  inelastic  specifications. 

The  architects  do  not  seem  to  have  wakened  up  to  the  fact  that  these  be  new 
times,  a  new  era,  conditions  we've  not  been  up  against  before.  They  would 
love  to  do  things  the  old  way,  but  somehow  or  another  conditions  and  times 
refuse  to  be  molded  into  pre-cast  architectural  forms  to  suit  our  conveniences. 
The  writing  on  our  wall  is  "Switch  over,  wake  up,  realize  these  are  new  times, 
or  go  into  the  discard  !" 

Cost  of  construction  has  jumped  up  amazingly,  even  in  the  past  few  months, 
freight  rates  up,  wages  boosted  a  couple  of  times,  men  doing  less  work  for 
more  pay  and  all  that,  besides  all  of  which  money  is  not  the  same  value  it  was 
sometime  back,  the  country  is  full  of  it  and  not  full  of  the  things  it  used  to  buy 
so,  presto,  its  purchasing  value  has  diminished  muchly — as  all  fellows  who  had 
any  savings  or  old  money  know  only  too  well. 

But  nevertheless  and  notwithstanding  there  hasn't  been  the  jump  in  building 
many  of  us  think.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  one  can  build  today,  using  the 
things  of  today,  as  artistically  and  well  as  of  yore  and  at  not  as  great  a  differ- 
ence in  cost  as  most  of  us  imagine. 

For  instance,  here's  a  bank  building  planned  and  estimated  some  months 
ago  at  $860,000,  then  held  up  until  lately  when  bids  came  in  at  $1,158,000. 
That's  a  specific  case  where  plans  and  all  facts  came  to  my  attention.  In  a 
general  way  I  know  of  scores  of  similar  instances. 

A\"ell,  now  then,  my  contention  is  that  in  the  first  place  the  building  more 
than  probably  couldn't  have  been  built  for  $860,000  when  plans  were  made. 
We're  all  most  hopeful  estimators.  Secondly,  contractors  are  figuring  abomin- 
ably high  right  now  for  no  one  knows  what  may  happen  tomorrow  or  next 
week.  Indeed,  a  man  is  a  fool  to  enter  into  a  contract  except  on  a  most 
princely  margin  for  contingencies.  Most  of  the  big  work  is  being  done  on  cost- 
plus  basis  anyway,  for  that  very  reason.  And  thirdly,  I'll  aver  that  as  hand- 
some and  thorough  a  bank  as  planned  can  be  built  for  very  considerably  less 
than  $1,158,000  today.  The  style  of  the  work,  the  materials  specified,  bronzes 
and  fine  marbles,  are  all  of  yesterday.  To  get  them  today  is  in  some  cases  im- 
possible and  in  others  simply  spells  delay  and  costing  more  than  they  are 
reallv  worth.  }{. 

The  Decorative  Value  of  Screens 

THE  possibilities  of  decorative  value  in  screens  are  practically  unlimited.    In 
tone  and  living  hue  they  may  be  of  sufficient  brilliance  to  give  the  neces- 
sary note  of  color  or  dash  of  sharp  contrast  to  a  whole  room  that  might 
otherwise  be  dull  and  uninteresting.     As  to  material,  they  may  be  made  of 
almost    anything   that   has    any    quality,    decorative    or   severely   practical,    to 
commend  it. 

The  whole  idea  underlying  the  use  of  screens  is  that  they  should  serve 
some  practical  purpose,  or  be  frankly  decorative  in  aim.  Occasionally  they 
fulfill  both  functions,  and  when  they  can  be  made  to  do  this,  so  much  the 
better.  Of  course  it  ought  to  go  without  saying  that,  even  where  the  reason  for 
using  a  screen  is  purely  practical,  one  should  not  fail  to  make  it  decorative  also. 
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AEROPLANE  VIEW  OF  APARTMENT  HOUSE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 
Designed  to  Accommodate  2.000   Families. 


An  Apartment  House  Built  Like  A  City 

Just  as  zi'e  smiled  as  zve  read  the  xvierd  tale  of  Jules  I'erne's  "Tzvcniy  Thousand 
Leagues  Under  the  Sea,"  so  we  smile  and  question  its  plausability  when  we  read  in  Scicnsc 
and  Invention  the  imaginative  story  of  an  apartment  house  of  the  future  that  is  to  consti- 
tute the  home  of  2,000  families — a  "self-contained"  house  that  is  a  veritable  city  in  itself 
ztnth  every  conceivable  accommodation  for  its  tenants.  The  author  offers  his  "dream"  as 
a  possible  relief  to  our  future  housing  congestion,  and  z^'ho  knozvs  but  that  some  day  it 
ZL'ill  become  a  reality? 

By  H.  GERNSBACK 

THE  housing  problem  which  confronts  the  majority  of  people  at  this  time, 
is  not  only  a  condition  that  prevails  in  the  United  States,  but  is  universal 
all  over  the  globe.    No  new  construction  to  speak  of  has  taken  place  while 
the  population  has  increased  anywhere  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

The  average  human  being  prefers  the  suburbs  to  the  city.  He  lives  in  the 
city  because  he  has  to  for  business  and  economic  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  convenience.  The  man  who  lives  in  the  suburbs  gets  fresh  air,  and  fresh 
produce,  while  his  children  have  ample  room  to  play ;  moreover,  he  has  more 
room  than  his  city  brother.  Against  this  it  is  charged  that  he  has  no  con- 
venience to  speak  of.  He  has  to  attend  to  his  furnace,  he  has  trouble  in  getting 
his  coal,  and  he  cannot  buy  all  the  things  he  requires  in  the  little  suburb  or 
country  place  in  which  he  resides.  This  makes  for  expensive  transportation  of 
small  quantities  of  goods  or  other  necessities.  Moreover,  in  the  average  coun- 
try town,  there  are  few  amusement  places  where  a  man  may  take  his  family. 
In  the  larger  villages,  to  be  sure,  we  have  moving  picture  houses  and  the  like, 
but  in  this  case  the  village  approaches  again  to  the  city  size  with  all  its_ 
congestion,  higher  rents,  etc. 

Why  not  move  the  city  bodily  into  the  coimtry,  taking  all  of  the  citv  con- 
veniences with  you,  yet  having  all  of  the  country  conveniences,  but  neither 
the  inconveniences  of  the  city,  nor  the  inconveniences  of  the  country. 
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Imagine  a  big  co-operative  building  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  country,  close 
to  the  woods  if  you  wish,  near  a  lake  or  a  stream,  and  not  too  far  away  from  a 
rapid  transit  railway  station  within  commuting  distance  from  the  city,  let 
us  say  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  any  one  of  our  large  cities.  Picture  a  40 
or  50-story  building,  housing,  let  us  say  2,000  families.  From  the  illustration, 
it  will  be  noted  that  there  are  two  distinct  sections  to  this  building.  The  bottom 
stories  are  given  over  exclusively  to  business,  while  the  upper  stories  are  for 
residential  purposes  only.  The  entire  building  is  self-contained.  By  the  words 
''self-contained"  is  meant  that  the  building  is  like  a  city  unto  itself. 

The  2,000  families  living  in  this  building  will  give  enough  business  to  the 
business  section  to  keep  it  going  on  a  profitable  basis.  Whether  you  wish  to 
buy  a  steak  or  a  pound  of  nails,  whether  you  desire  a  hair  cut  or  to  cash  a 
check  at  the  bank,  whether  you  wish  your  vacutmi  cleaner  repaired,  whe'her 
your  clock  needs  fixing,  whether  you  wish  ice-cream  soda,  whether  you  need 
your  chair  upholstered,  or  whether  you  require  a  dentist,  or  a  chiropodis%  or 
wish  the  latest  magazine,  or  whether  your  wife  wants  a  new  dress,  or  if  you 
need  a  prescription  filled — all  of  these  and  more  are  to  be  had  right  in  the 
house.  The  business  section  will  give  good  service  and  sell  you  merchandise' 
or  services  vastly  cheaper  for  the  following  reasons : 

In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  delivery  is  practically  nil.  You  will  not  see 
a  boy  with  his  delivery  wagon  and  horse  nor  a  push-cart,  for  that  matter,  in 
this  co-operative  building.  Consequently  the  cost  of  delivery  is  at  a  minimum. 
All  goods  sold  to  tenants  of  the  co-operative  house  are  distributed  by  means  of 
dumb-waiters,  the  same  as  is  done  now  in  up-to-date  apartment  houses. 
Suppose  you  wish  to  order  a  porterhouse  steak.  You  lift  up  the  hook  of  your 
telephone  and  the  house  central  will  connect  you  with  the  butcher  you  patronize. 
You  will  give  him  your  name  and  apartment  number.  He  takes  the  order,  and 
within  fifteen  minutes  you  have  your  steak  via  an  electric  operated  dumb- 
waiter. Your  wife  will  not  have  much  marketing  to  do,  and  she  will  not  have 
to  run  around  in  a  hot  sun  or  blasting  cold,  wasting  one  or  two  hours  of  her 
time  to  buy  the  various  things  for  the  table.  Note  also  from  the  butcher's  or 
grocer's  standpoint  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  step  into  the  hallway  where  the 
dumb-waiter  shafts  are  located;  all  he  has  to  do  then  is  to  place  the  goods  on 
the  dumb-waiter  and  press  a  button  which  rings  a  bell  in  your  apartment.  The 
dumb-waiter  automatically  stops  at  your  apartment,  and  no  other  one.  You 
take  off  the  goods,  push  another  button  and  the  dumb-waiter  goes  down,  ready 
for  the  next  customer. 

How  do  we  establish  the  various  trades  people  in  such  a  co-operative  build- 
ing? In  a  very  simple  manner.  First,  we  could  readily  fill  the  stores  and 
business  places  of  such  a  house  without  much  trouble,  once  they  were  assured 
that  they  were  to  have  a  community  of  6,000  souls  to  serve  exclusively.  But 
we  do  better.  The  management  of  the  house  will  allow  these  trades  people  to 
have  their  places  of  business  rent  free  as  a  great  inducement.  This  is  done  for 
two  purposes.  First  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  merchandise  or  service  rendered, 
and  second  to  make  them  anxious  to  stay  in  such  a  community.  In  order  to 
make  things  interesting,  our  co-opertaive  building  will  have  two  compe+ing  lines 
of  trade.  In  other  words,  there  will  not  be  more  than  two  butchers,  two  drug 
stores,  two  hardware  stores,  two  electricians,  etc.  The  reason  is  simple.  If 
there  was  only  one,  he  might  not  give  such  good  service  as  if  he  had  a  little 
■competition.  It  will  also  tend  to  keep  prices  at  their  correct  level.  Of  course. 
Ihe  management  or  the  board  of  directors  or  the  "mayor"  of  the  house — if  you 
wish  to  call  him  such — will  see  to  it  that  the  two  butchers  or  the  two  hardware 
s'^ores  do  not  enter  into  a  combine  in  order  to  exploit  the  tenants.     This  is  also 
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the  reason  why  no  rent  is  charged  the  trades  people.  They  have  no  permanent 
lease.  If  the  management  of  the  co-operative  house  finds  that  unfair  tractics 
are  used,  the  trades  people  can  be  dispossessed  at  once  on  short  notice.  All 
these  things  will  tend  to  keep  prices  down  and  service  up ;  far  better  than  is 
the  case  today  in  the  average  community,  where  things  are  handled  very  loosely, 
and  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  trades  people  themselves. 

As  for  the  goods  and  supplies  themselves,  these  of  course  come  bv  train 
direct  from  the  city,  and  here  again  we  have  a  saving.  Take  your  present 
butcher  in  the  city.  He  buys  from  the  wholesaler,  who  himself  maintains  a 
distributing  station.  It  means  a  double  handling.  Your  butcher  on  the  other 
hand  in  our  co-operative  building  buys  his  goods  directly  from  the  big  distribut- 
ing centers,  and  they  come  by  train  and  are  therefore  hauled  only  once.  An- 
other saving.  All  this  saving  goes  to  the  tenants  who  therefore  will  be  enabled 
to  buy  their  supplies,  goods,  etc.,  at  more  reduced  figure  than  is  possible  now. 

Coming  to  the  apartments,  these  are  laid  out  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
of  the  rooms  have  sufficient  light  and  air.  By  studving  the  ground  plan  of  one 
of  the  floors,  a  great  mnovation  will  be  noted.  All  elevator  halls  lead  to  the 
outside  balcony  running  around  the  house  on  every  floor.  Access  to  anv 
apartment  is  had  only  by  way  of  balcony  from  the  outside.  No  door  opens 
inside  of  the  house. 
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An  important  feature  of  the  co-operative  apartments  is  that  they  are  all 
built  on  what  IS  now  called  the  "California  plan"  unless  the  tenant  wishes  it 
otherwise.  The  California  plan  means  that  there  are  no  actual  bed  rooms  in 
the  apartment.  We  have  nothing  but  living  rooms,  dining  rooms,  parlor  etc 
but  no  real  bed  room.  The  idea  is  simply  that  the  bed  swings  back  iAto  a 
small  alcove,  which  also  is  used  for  dressing  purposes.  Beds  at  the  present 
time  take  up  a  lot  of  room  unnecessarily  and  all  of  this  is  done  away  with  Such 
apartments,  with  disappearing  beds  and  with  the  efficiency  of  extra  rooms  are 
actually  m  use  m  all  of  our  large  cities  Avhere  room  is  at  a  premium. 

Turning  to  the  kitchen  we  will  have  many  conveniences.  The  present 
housewife,  particularly  when  she  has  no  help  to  fall  back  upon,  becomes  a 
drudge  and  slave  to  her  work.  No  more  washing  dishes  for  her ;  our  apart- 
ment will  have  a  steam-operated  dish  washer,  which  not  only  'washes  the 
dishes,  but  dries  them  from  the  heat  of  the  steam,  and  the  dishes,  forks,  knives 
et  cetera,  come  out  sterilized  and  perfectly  dry  and  clean.  Our  kitchen  besides 
the  usual  hot  and  cold  water  has  running  ice  water  as  most  up-to-date  hotels 
have  now.  Nor  is  there  ice  in  the  ice-box.  Instead  there  is  a  "snake'"  which 
supplies  freezing  cold  at  any  time  day  and  night.  If  you  wish  ice,  all  you  need 
do  IS  to  place  a  dish  of  water  inside  the  ice-box,  and  within  three  hours  ice  is 
formed.     Make  ice-cream  the  same  way. 

All  apartments  are  of  course  steam  and  electrically  heated  in  the  winter 
tirne,  and  here  again  the  management  will  make  a  big  saving  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  easier  to  buy  coal  in  twenty  carload  lots  than  buying  it  by  the  truck  load. 
Furthermore,  the  distributing  charge  again  is  low,  for  there  is  no  expensive 
city  trucking.  Indeed,  a  railroad  siding  runs  right  into  the  basement  of  the 
house  via  a  short  "subway,'"  so  as  not  to  mar  the  surroundings  of  the  place. 
The  coal  is  delivered  from  the  railroad  cars  direct  into  the  coal  bins  of  the 
house.  The  cars  being  dumped  automatically,  the  handling  charges  are  there- 
fore reduced  to  the  minimum.  Ashes  and  refuse  are  returned  on  the  same  cars. 
If  the  house  is  located  near  a  stream,  things  will  be  even  better,  for  then  all 
electricity  can  be  derived  by  hydro-electric  power  and  the  building  need  not  be 
dependent  upon  a  central  power  plant  nor  have  to  generate  its  own  electricity 
by  burning  expensive  coal. 

_  An  innovation  in  this  co-operative  house  is  that  each  floor  is  surrounded 
with  an  opaque  glass  bottomed  balcony.  If  you  wish  exercise,  and  do  not  wish 
to  go  down  to  terra  firma,  you  can  run  a  short  marathon  around  the  apart- 
ments of  your  floor.  Of  course,  children  can  play  here  as  well,  if  the  weather 
permits,  and  there  will  not  be  any  dust,  either.  The  balcony  in  the  evening  is 
lighted  up  electrically  so  you  can  walk  around,  or  if  you  care,  place  a  steamer 
chair  outside  your  parlor,  and  take  the  air.  The  glass  bottom  is  necessary  so 
as  not  to  cut  ofif  any  light  from  the  apartments  below. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  apartments  are  so  high  up,  there  will  be 
little  bother  with  either  dust  or  insects.  It  is  well  known  that  neither  of  these 
rise  very  high  in  the  air.  The  absence  of  dust,  particularly  is  a  boon  to  the 
housewife. 

Of  course,  all  other  conveniences  of  the  city  are  had  in  this  house.  We 
have  our  own  theater,  a  first-class  moving  picture  house  accommodating  2,000 
people  at  one  time.  We  have  our  gymnasium,  our  open  air  dining  room's  in 
the  summer  time  and  closed  in  the  winter  time ;  our  skating  rinks,  our  indoor 
tennis  courts,  dance  hall,  swimming  pools,  and  finally  on  the  top  our  con- 
servatory de  luxe  with  its  own  weather  bureau.  Natural  plants  and  a  fairv 
garden  all  by  itself,  as  well  as  a  roof  garden  and  a  small  restaurant  all  rolled 
into  one.     Here  is  where  we  can  entertain  our  friends,  or  if  we  have  been  sick 
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we  can  convalesce  in  the  sun  parlor  with  or  without  our  attending  tranced 

^^"^As  i:^:^:t::^^tt.ny  reasons  it  would  be  d.iraUe  tl^ 

!^',-r,';vmh;."to  pay    ofyour  e4,ric^igh     elevator  service  and  other 
leniS.  altd  ta^es.  fusHs  you  lottld  have  to  pay  were  you  to  owu  your  own 

''°"'r^  ,n  ,hp  outside    it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  right  in  the  midst  of  the 

■^rv    farmers  are  an  about  us  tilling  the  soil  and  selling  the  produce  at  low 

country,  farmers  are  all  aoout  |  middleman  or  distributor  that 

:::L'morv°"w    ge    fr^sh^cor"    fr'esh  potatoes,  fresh  fruit   etc    without  *e 
u°ual  Expensive  storage  and  without  hauling  them  over  great  distances.    Con- 

^^^Out'lldf  TafsJ  l,:::a  t<:t;ria:e  garage  where  all  the  automobiles  of 
the  Ve  ants' are  housed.     Furthe^,  we  have  the  children's  playground  as  will 

vnur  office  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  •,,•        ,  n     ^ 

'[et*s  suppose  some  syndicate  with  a  capital  of  seven  or  eight  nun,ou  doll 

1  1  .r.,-T  such  a  building  or  for  that  matter  halt  a  dozen  of  them  in  tlie 
Tuti  :"eltht  New  Yo'rk  or  Chicago,  Have  you  any  doubt  that  these 
houses  would  not  be  filled  to  capacity  withni  two  days? 


* 
* 


Unit  Type  Apartment  House 

WHE\  Brido-eport.  Connecticut,  began  work  on  the  solution  of  her 
^.ousiit  p?obTen    it  was  found  that  one  of  the  x^^ost  needful  types 
bmldings  was  the  apartment  house.     It  was  wisely  held  that 

the  sii  ;  e  meTbut  that  the  young  married  class  also  is  aUrge  contributor 
to  the  ranks  of  workers  who  are  constantly  moving  from  job  to  job. 

In  view  of  the  deplorable  housing  conditions  that  surround  these 
vounc  people  in  every  congested  community  .-conditions  that  are  fostered 
r"he  ro?irekeepingLm?and  the  ''three  decker"  tenements  U^ata^ 
mon  to  almost  all  such  communities— it  was  arranged  to  make  an  experi 
ment  I  wa  decided  to  build  groups  of  sightly,  convenient  and  inex- 
peisve  apartment  houses  that  would  offer  young  couples  a  temporary 
home    int     thev  could  accumulate  enough  funds  to  move  into  their  own 


It  has  long  been  understood  that  this  first  period  of  married  1  f  is  o^ 
vast  importance  in  determining  the  formation  of  ^7/  ^ jl^^^^^^J'^.^^.^.T. 
understood  that  homelife  gives  a  reasonably  accurate  n  dex  as  t^  content 
ment  in  other  words  the  worker  who  lives  m  a  slipshod  house  will  retlect 
^is  environment  •  his  work  will  suffer  and  he  is  always  on  the  go  hunting 
^.etter  job     Sr;nting  that  his  job  isn't  all  that  is  to  be  desired,  if  his  home 
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is  an  exceptionally  pleasing  one  he  will  think  several  times  before  sacrificing 
It  on  account  of  a  more  or  less  petty  dissatisfaction  with  his  job.  In  this 
he  will  often  be  influenced  by  his  wife. 

.  These  apartments  at  Bridgeport  are  very  successful  in  influencing 
young  people  to  stay  on  the  job.  They  permit  their  tenants  to  retain  their 
self  respect  while  saving  for  a  real  home,  and  because  of  their  clean,  whole- 
some and  attractive  atmosphere  they  offer  a  stimulus  toward  the  formation 
of  valuable  family  habits.  In  other  words  the  apartments  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  more  or  less  dependent  circumstances  of  the  youilg  worker 
durmg  the  first  few  years  of  married  life  and  the  later  years  when  his  grow- 
mg  family  and  his  natural  desires  lead  him  to  think  of  a  real  home  of  his 


own 


In  building  these  apartments  only  three  types  of  plans  are  utilized. 
These  consist  of  three,  four  and  five  room  units  that  offer  considerable  flexi- 
biHty  of  arrangement  to  provide  for  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  build- 
mgs  and  also  permit  various  sizes  and  shapes  of  ground  to  be  properlv 
utilized.  The  architect  was  Mr.  R.  Clipston  Sturgis,  of  Boston. 

The  walls  are  of  common  brick  with  rowlock  arches  over  the  windows. 
The  second  story  windows  of  the  5-room  apartments  have  a  more  ornamental 
character  produced  with  stucco  panels  and  a  wooden  balcony  treatment. 
The  bay  windows  in  some  of  the  second  room  apartments  also  add  interest. 
The  entrances  are  of  wood  and  are  well  designed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  all  cases  the  apartments  are  but  two  rooms  deep 
thus  avoiding  the  use  of  air  shafts  and  other  disagreeable  features  of  or- 
dinary tenement  houses.  Each  apartment  has  a  private  porch  and  the 
inevitable  clothes  line  has  been  provided,  but  this  feature  is  supplied  by  one 
of  the  compact  swinging  bracket  types  which  do  not  disfigure  the  re'ar  of 
the  buildings  as  do  the  long  dangling  clothes  lines  stretched  in  the  rears  of 
most  tenements. 

The  areas  in  the  rear  of  the  apartments  is  made  sightly  by  shrubbery, 
trees  and  grass,  and  offer  a  play  space  for  children  that  is  a  decided  con- 
trast to  the  dangerous  and  unhealthful  conditions  existing  around  most 
tenements,  and  many  high  grade  apartments  for  that  matter.  In  one  case  a 
large  playground  has  been  provided  for  the  larger  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hbod.  The  familiar  saying,  "A  Queen  Anne  front  and  a  Mary  Ann  back" 
certainly  doesn't  apply  to  these  buildings. 

That  this  plan  of  giving  each  room  a  pleasant  outlook  onto  generous  air 
and  light  spaces  is  entirely  practicable  for  almost  any  building  of  this  type 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  U-shaped  units  facing  the  streets  and  contain- 
ing 18  apartments  are  adaptable  for  use  on  lots  only  100  feet  in  depth;  the 
units  in  rows  parallel  to  the  street  may  be  used  on  lots  only.  50  feet  deep. 
The  buildings  as  used  in  this  developm'ent  give  a  density  of  almost  40 
families  per  acre  gross,  which  from  an  '  economic  standpoint,  compares 
favorably  with  the  density  of  population  of  ordinary  "three-decker"  dis- 
tricts. 

The  heating  plant  is  contained  in  a  separate  building. — National  Builder. 

* 

Ancient  Architecture 

The  first  Housing  Problem  must  have  been  solved  by  Noah's  Ark. 
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FEUDAL  HALL.   RUMANIA. 
Used  by  the  American  Red  Cross  during  the  World  War  as  a  storehouse. 


SUMMER  HOME  OF  NICHOLAS,  MONTENEGRO, 
Used  as  a  distributing  station  for  relief  supplies  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
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ITALIAN  VILLA,  NEAR  FLORENCE, 
Used  as  a  hospital  by  the  American   Red  Cross  during  the  World   War. 


American  Plan  to  Rebuild  Reims 

REIMS,  the  thirteenth-century  cathedral  city  of  France,  ruthlessly  ruined 
by  Germany  in  the  war,  is  to  be  reconstructed  on  the  city-plan  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  George  B.  Ford,  an  American  architect  and  city-plan- 
nmg  expert  of  New  York.  American  writers  immediately  discover  a 
reciprocity  of  service  to  France  for  that  of  L'Enfant's  plans  accepted  more 
than  a  century  ago  for  Washington,  our  capital  city.  Mr.  Ford  reports  that 
80,000  .people  are  now  trying  to  live  in  Reims,  where  there  are  only  2  000  re- 
pairable houses  for  30,000  persons ;  9,000  out  of  14,000  buildings  were  com- 
pletely destroyed;  the  mutilated  Cathedral  is  under  a  temporary  wooden 
roof  protected  by  tar-paper.  We  find  Mr.  Ford's  own  words  regardino-  his 
city-plan,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  AVilliam  L.  Chenerv  in  the  New  York  Tunes 
Book  Review  and  Magazine,  most  enlightening:' 

"Our  problem  was  to  design  an  industrial  city  which  will  probably  ultimately 
have  a  population  of  300,000  and  at  the  same  time"  to  preserve  the  charm  of  the  old 
city  and  in  particular  to  retain  the  historic  monuments  and  the  characteristic  archi- 
tecture. _  With  these  two  dominant  motives  the  plan  calls  for  the  building  of  four 
new  divisions,  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  the  original  city,  together  with  the  crea- 
tion of  great  thoroughfares  to  unify  the  entire  community.  In  the  creation  of  these 
new  divisions,  and  indeed  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  original  city,  the  effort  has  been 
made  tp  incorporate  those  new  features  of  municipal  life  which  have  proved  their 
worth  m  the  United  States   and  elsewhere. 

"In  the  center  of  the  city  the  purpose  has  been  to  group  the  development  about  the 
historic  places  and  to  connect  these  with  the  newer  parts  of  the  future  city  The  fact 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  buildings  are  beyond  repair  has  made  it  practicable  to 
lay  out  through  streets  and  to  create  open  spaces.  Thus,  for  example,  behind  the 
Cathedral  a  large  open  space  which  will  be  of  great  service  in  showing  Notre  Dame 
to  better  advantage,  has  been  planned. 

TD,  "From  this  park  runs  a  great  avenue  through  the  city.  This  passes  through  the 
Place  dutorum,  which  dates  back  to  Roman  times.  Adjoining  the  forum  wih  be  a 
large  building  to  be  used  as  the  meeting-place  of  public  and  private  bodies  while  in 
the  forum  itself  open-air  meetings  may  be  held.  The  broad  avenue  extends  across 
the  city  from  the  library  to  the  city  hall,  and  intersecting  this  central  highway  are 
other  broad  streets  which  run  through  the  city. 

"A  central  market  and  a  civic  center  in  the  heart  of  the  city  arc  also  proposed. 
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'•In  each  of  the  four  new  divisions  branch  markets  and  smaller  community  centers 
are  included.  Each  of  these  is  designed  for  industrial  development  and  for  workmen  s 
hou  es  In  the  eastern  division  a  new  port  and  a  large  freight  station  with  railroad 
vards  are  provided  for.  Throughout  the  city  new  parks  and  playgrounds  will  be 
establishSd'^and  every  school  will  be  connected  with  a  playground,  a  system  almost  un- 
known in  France.  About  the  city  local  community  centers  have  been  arranged.  In 
the  center  of  the  city  a  new  passenger  station  IS  planned. 

"Industries,  transportation  by  the  canal  and  railroads,  homes  schools,  public  build- 
ings streets,  and  avenues  are  grouped  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  if e  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  Connected  with  the  local  community  centers  will  be  pubhc  baths 
Hbraries,  and  dispensaries.  The  herght  of  buildings  will  be  limited  by  the  -.dth  of 
streets  The  work  will  be  done  as  the  money  becomes  available,  i  he  national  Uo\- 
rrnment  will  undertake  a  part  of  the  expense;  how  large  a  part  is  not  yet  determined. 
Now  that  the  plan  has  been  completed,  the  work  will  be  done  by  French  architects, 
engineers,  and  other  technical  men.  With  so  many  experts  there  is  no  necessity  for 
technical  assistance  in  the  problem  of  actual  construction." 

Mr  Andre  Hallavs,  a  French  contributor  to  L'lllustration  (Pans),  pro- 
tests against  "a  foreigner  being  empowered  to  fix  for  all  time  the  features 
of  the  city  in  which  the  kings  of  France  were  crowned !"  And,  again,  of 
course  Mr  Ford  treated  Reims  like  a  town  in  the  Far  West."  But  this 
sounds  like  an  echo  from  the  deadlocked  competition  m  plans  by  French 
architects  under  the  new  town-planning  law.  The  city  authorities  finally 
called  on  Mr  Ford,  who  ^ad  reported  to  the  French  organization,  La 
Renaissance  des  Cites,  on  plans  for  some  200  towns.  After  two  public 
hearings  his  plan  for  Reims  was  adopted  successivelv  by  the  city,  the  de- 
partmental commission,  and  the  national  commission  at  Pans,  thus  running 
a  crauntlet  of  characteristically  French  organization  for  artistic  achievement 
in^reconstructing  devastated  areas.  "The  plan  had  the  benefit  of  the  fullest 
and  best  obtainable  French  expert  advice,"  writes  Mr.  David  Lloyd  m  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  "Reims  has  been  studied  m  France  m  its  every 
aspect  as  few  towns  have  ever  been  studied  anywhere,  and  le  plan  l^ord^ 
has  profited  freely  by  the  consequent  thorough  and  affectionate  erudition. 
Mr.  Lloyd  further  repHes  to  the  French  criticism : 

"If  the  American  has  treated  Reims  with  some  of  the  devotion  that  has  been  lavished 
on  towns  of  our  West  and  Far  W^est  he  might  have  done  worse.  The  suggestion  that 
he  has  mistaken  the  project  for  one  in  the  Far  West  is  a  little  hot  ^^id  hasty. 

"Reims  today  is  a  manufacturing  city  of  about  120,000  population,  the  most  im- 
portant center  of  its  region.  From  the  north  and  northwest  it  draws  on  coa  and 
iron  deposits.  The  automobile  industry,  among  others,  was  before  the  war  thrnng^ 
The  old  dominant  fortified  town  at  the  crossmg  of  two  great  Roman  roads,  north  and 
south  and  east  and  west,  receives  its  freight  today  by  hve  railroads  ^"^  ^^^^^f  ^em  of 
canals.  Mr.  Ford's  plan,  in  brief,  provides  urban  circulation  for  a  future  300,000 
population." 

*  * 

A  2,000-Year  Old  Definition  of  An  Engineer 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  Mr.  John 
W.  Alvord.  past  president  of  the  society,  gave  a  definition  of  an  engineer 
made  by  Marcus  Vitruvius,  who  wrote  150  years  B.  C. 

"He  should  be  a  good  writer,  a  skillful  draughtsman,  versed  m  geometry 
and  optics,  expert  at  figures,  acquainted  with  history,  informed  on  the  pnn- 
ciples  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  somewhat  of  a  musician,  not  ignor- 
ant of  the  sciences,  both  of  law  and  physics,  nor  of  the  motions,  laws  and 
relations  to  each  other  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  *  *  *  Moral  philos- 
ophy will  teach  him  to  be  above  meanness  in  his  dealings  and  to  avoid 
arro'gance.  It  will  make  him  just,  compliant  and  faithful  to  his  employer 
and  what  is  of  highest  importance,  it  will  prevent  avarice  gaining  an 
ascendency  over  him,  for  he  should  not  be  occupied  with  thoughts  of  filling 
his  cofifers',  nor  with  the  desire  of  grasping  everything  in  the  shape  of  gam, 
but  by  the  gravity  of  his  manners  and  a  good  character,  should  be  careful 
to  preserve  his  dignity." 
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Charging  Commissions  on  Commissions 

SOME  architects  have  been  faced  with  the  question  by  the  owners,  since 
cost-plus  work  has  begun  to  prevail,  as  to  whether  the  architect's 
charge  should  be  based  on  the  direct  cost  of  material  and  labor  only, 
or  on  those  items  plus  the  general  contractor's  overhead  and  profit  per- 
centages. The  architect  works  on  the  basis  of  a  fee  based  on  the  cost  of 
the  building,  and  as  the  cost-plus  system  surely  includes  contractors' 
profits  in  the  cost,  there  is  no  technical  or  legal  reason  why  the  architect 
should  not  base  his  commission  on  the  commissions  of  others  as  well. 
From  a  moral  standpoint  he  is  even  more  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
worthy  of  his  hire.  The  architect  is  the  first  in  the  field  on  a  building 
project  and  the  last  man  at  the  finish.  He  must  untangle  all  tangles.  His 
sole  interest  is  to  get  for  the  owner  the  best  building  possible,  while  doing 
justice  to  the  contractor  at  the  same  time.  So  that  of  all  agents  engaged 
in  a  building  operation  the  architect  has  the  most  disinterested  standpoint. 

The  general  contractor  collects  a  percentage  fee  on  a  great  many  items 
which  he  expends  no  efifort  on,  and  for  wdiich  he  makes  no  monetary  outlay, 
but  as  this  would  be  the  case  with  him  on  a  lump-sum  contract,  there  is 
no  essential  difiference  on  a  cost-plus  contract  in  the  architect  asking  his 
fee  on  every  item  which  goes  into. the  cost  of  the  structure. 

The  single  advantage  accruing  out  of  the  whole  cost-plus  cost  system 
is  that  architects  now,  more  than  ever  before,  and  owners  for  the  first 
time,  scrutinize  the  itemized  cost  of  their  buildings  carefully,  and  a  ten- 
dency is  beginning  to  show  of  a  more  careful  analysis  of  planning,  sizes, 
qualities  and  a  differentiating  between  essential  and  non-essential  factors! 

Of  all  who  work  on  a  job,  the  architect  goes  into  the  subject  the  most 
deeply.  The  studies  he  makes  and  much  of  his  work  in  the  final  result  is 
not  included  in  the  cost  of  the  building,  and  therefore  he  does  not  collect 
any  fee,  this  extra  professional  work  by  the  architect  more  than  offsets 
such  fees  as  may  come  to  him  when  he  collects  his  percentage  on  the  con- 
tractor's percentage.  There  is  a  w^ay  to  gauge  the  contractor's  performance, 
but  the  work  done  by  the  architect  eludes  any  measuring  process.  And 
if  that  day  should  come  when  the  architect  declines,  as  does  the  contractor, 
to  abide  by  anything  but  the  precise  letter  of  the  law,  rather  than  interpret 
it  in  terms  of  spirit  as  well  as  material  content,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
architecture,  and  if  architecture  should  enter  upon  sad  days  it  means  that 
it_  will_  be  still  sadder  for  all  who  are  engaged  as  members  of  the  widely 
diversified  building  industry.  The  keynote  of  the  arch  is  the  architect. 
The  rise  and  the  fall  of  the  art,  the  business,  depends  on  his  interpretation 

of  his  own  duties  to  society.     He  has  always  proved  worthy  of  his  hire. ■ 

Building  Review. 

* 

Architects'  Difficult  Task 

Besides  desiring  to  know  the  relative  costs  between  dift'erent  kinds  of 
houses,  the  architect  is  constantly  confronted  with  the  problem  of  approxi- 
mating the  cost  before  he  starts  his  plans.  His  client  comes  to  him  and 
tells  him  that  he  wants  a  house  to  cost  about  $12,000,  and  then  asks  how 
much  of  a  house  can  be  had  for  this  sum,  says  a  writer  in  Architecture. 

In  order  to  approximate  this  figure,  the  architect  must  use  the  cubic-foot 
system  of  estimates.  Now,  while  formerly  this  system  was  fairly  accurate, 
today  it  is  alniost  impossible  to  give  a  snap  judgment  as  to  cost  on  the 
cubic-foot  basis.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  take  the  cost  of  last  month's 
houses  and  add  about  20  per  cent,  say  some  contractors.  Others  sav  it 
cannot  be  done  at  all. 
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The  Specification  Writer  and  the  Manufacturers' 

Literature 

By  LOUIS  R.  HOLSKE  in  Pencil  Points 
Part  III. 

PERHAPS  if  the  manufacturer  in  preparing  his  catalogue  matter  would 
place  himself  in  the  position  of  the  architect  who  is  planning  a  buildmg  and 
endeavor  to  follow  the  architect's  line  of  thought,  catalogues  that  would  be 
more  useful  would  result.  In  arriving  at  this  decision  that  a  certam  article  is 
desirable  in  the  building  which  he  is  planning  the  architect  must  first  obtain  as 
full  an  understanding  of  the  article  as  possible,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
catalogue,  presumably,  to  supply  him  with  the  data  he  needs  m  judging  the 
results  obtainable  by  the  use  of  the  article  in  question,  in  gauging  the  expendi- 
ture involved,  and  the  limitations  of  the  article  and  other  matters  that  govern 
his  decision.  .  i         u 

The  first  question  the  architect  wants  answered  is  usually  m  regard  to  the 
'^pace  required  to  accommodate  an  article  under  consideration.  This  is  im- 
portant, for  often  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  is  required  in  assigning  space  for  all 
the  articles  of  equipment  needed.  The  space  requirements  include,  of  course, 
the  necessary  clearance  space  on  all  sides. 

Next,  the  requirements  of  the  article  in  its  relation  to  all  other  work  must  be 
considered.  Does  it  require  foundations,  steam,  water  or  gas  or  electric  con- 
nections ?  How  and  where  are  such  connections  made,  and  many  other  points 
which  vary  with  different  articles. 

While  the  characteristics  of  basic  mason's  material  such  as  Portland  cement, 
lime,  concrete  aggregates  and  common  brick  are  familiar  to  architects,  a  few 
remarks  on  the  information  needed  by  the  architect  may  be  helpful. 

Poriland  Ct';;f^w/— Although  producers  generally  manufacture  to  meet  with 
standard  requirements  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  the  archi- 
tect is  interested  in  knowing  whether  the  particular  cement  under  consideration 
is  slow  or  quick  setting  and  also  its  fineness. 

Hydrated  Lime— The  architect  would  be  interested  in  knowing  whether  it  is 
a  high  calcium  or  magnesium  lime. 

Concrete  Aggregates— The  crushing  strength,  the  nature  of  the  stone,  and 
if  a  limestone,  some  assurances  backed  by  authorities  that  it  will  not  disintegrate. 
Common  Brick — This  is  a  material  with  which  the  architect  is  familiar  and 
its  examination  for  quality  is  a  matter  of  routine  of  superintendence. 

There  are  other  materials  classed  as  mason's  materials,  namely,  concrete 
binders,  mortar  colors,  nailing  compounds,  face,  enamel  and  paving  brick,  hol- 
low tile,  terra  cotta  wall  copings,  and  flashing  blocks,  flue  linings,  spot  grounds, 
each  of  which  may  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  what  the  architect  wants  to 
know. 

Concrete  Binders— The  nature  of  the  ingredients  composhig  the  binder, 
authentic  tests  of  its  strength  per  square  inch,  at  various  periods  up  to  two 
years. 

Mortar  Colors — Nature  of  the  material  in  each  case,  its  permanence  or  non- 
fading  qualities  and  the  safe  maximum  quantity  permissible  to  use  without  in- 
jury to  the  mortar. 

Nailing  Compounds— The  natufe  of  the  ingredients  of  the  mixture  and  as- 
surance of  freedom  from  saw-dust  or  wood  flour.  An  authentic  test  of  its 
holding  power  with  wire  and  with  cut  nails,  to  what  materials  it  will  bond,  the 
minimum  thickness  usable.  What  is  its  condition  at  the  lapse  of  two  years. 
Can  an  old  floor  be  removed  and  a  new  one  laid  without  replacement  of  the 
compound  ? 
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Face  Brick — Quality,  size,  surface  or  texture,  colors. 

Enameled  Brick — Size,  colors,  what  special  shapes  are  made. 

Paving  Brick — Quality,  size,  colors,  vitrified  or  hard-burned. 

Hollow  Tile — A  complete  list  of  sizes  and  shapes  with  illustrations.  In 
what  grades  of  material  are  they  manufactured,  hard-burned,  semi-porous  or 
porous. 

Terra  Cotta  Wall  Copings — A  list  of  sizes  manufactured.  Quality,  whether 
salt  glazed  or  hard-burned. 

Flashing  Blocks — Illustrations  of  shapes  manufactured  properly  figured — 
quality. 

Flue  Linings — A  list  of  sizes  manufactured. 

Spot  Grounds — Size,  necessary  spacing  for  light  and  heavy  duty,  developed 
by  tests.    Mortar  mixture  for  setting. 


New  Method  of  Laying  Brick  Pavement 

A  500-FOOT  section  of  three-inch  wire-cut-lug  brick  is  now  under  construc- 
tion in  Edgar  county,  Illinois.  The  wire-cut-lug  brick,  which  is  being  fur- 
nished by  the  Danville  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Illinois,  is  identical  with 
regulation  brick  of  this  type,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  three  inches  in  depth 
instead  of  four  inches.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  this  slight  change  of  one 
inch  in  depth  dimension  opens  a  new  field  in  highway  construction  without  a 
loss  in  efficiency. 

It  is  claimed  that  three-inch  brick  effects  a  saving  of  fully  25  per  cent  in 
material,  freight  and  haulage. 

The  three-inch  wire-cut-lug  brick,  above  referred  to,  is  laid  on  a  four-inch 
wet  concrete  mortar  and  is  thoroughly  filled  with  1-to-l  cement  grout  filler. 

The  road  is  first  graded  and  thoroughly  rolled,  then  steel  forms  are  so  placed 
as  to  mark  the  edges  of  the  roadway.  A  concrete  mixer  makes  the  concrete  into 
a  plastic  mud  and  deposits  it  right  between  the  forms  and  it  is  then  cut  off  and 
shaped  up  by  a  large  steel  template,  which  leaves  the  base  about  four  inches 
deep.  Within  two  feet  behind  this  template  comes  a  second  template  and  in  this 
space  is  a  quantity  of  sand  and  cement  mixed  1-to-l,  and  the  second  template 
is  one-eighth  inch  higher  than  the  first  one,  leaving  behind  the  second  template  a 
perfectly  smooth  floor  on  which  the  brick  are  immediately  laid.  '  The  brick  are 
then  rolled  with  a  light  roller  and  thoroughly  filled  with  the  usual  high-grade 
cement  filler  before  the  base  has  had  time  to  set. 

The  cement  in  the  whole  road  sets  up  together,  forming  a  seven-inch  "brick- 
slab"  pavement,  solid  from  top  to  bottom.  The  contractor  reports  there  is  a 
great  saving  of  labor  in  the  consolidation  of  this  work.  The  ad\'antage  to  the 
cement  lies  in  this :  First,  the  large  body  of  wet  cement  forming  the  base  is 
protected  by  a  complete  covering  of  brick  and  is  compelled  to  dry  more  slowly ; 
and  second,  the  cement  filler  being  connected  with  the  body  of  wet  concrete 
below,  is  by  capillary  attraction  from  below  kept  wet  and  also  compelled  to  cure 
slowly,  these  two  ideas  tending  to  give  the  concrete  a  slower  and  better  curing 
process.  This  makes  a  roadway  composed  mostly  of  cement  Init  having  a  brick 
wearing  surface.  In  short,  it  is  laid  just  like  a  tile  floor  and  might  properlv  be 
called  a  vitrified  brick  veneer,  and  since  under  heavy  traffic  a  good  paving  l)lock 
has  been  known  to  wear  oft'  the  top  less  than  one-eighth  inch  in  twenty-five 
years,  this  new  type  of  brick  ought  to  meet  every  requirement  of  the  highest 
grade  of  pavement. — Municipal  Engineering. 
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Slow  Decline  Seen  in  Building  Costs 


AFTER  an  investig-ation  covering  building  conditions  and  costs  of  building 
materials  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  after  thorough  study  of  the  rise 
of  the  price  level,  Mr.  H.  A.  Whitney,  of  the  firm  of  Sutton  &  Whitney, 
Portland,  Ore.,  before  that  city's  Building  Owners'  &  Managers'  Association, 
recently  stated  that  building  costs  are  not  due  to  fall  for  at  least  two  years  and 
that  the  decline  will  be  slow.  A  further  conclusion  was  that  a  new  price  level 
must  be  accepted  as  an  established  fact  and  that  the  old  prices  of  1914  are 
gone  for  good.  Mr.  Whitney's  findings  and  forecast  for  the  future  are  graphic- 
ally shown  in  the  accompanying  chart,  which  illustrates  the  fluctuation  in  the 
amount  of  building  since  1910,  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  building  and  the 
cost  of  living  since  that  time,  and  also  forecasts  the  probable  tendencies  along 
these  lines  up  to  1930. 

In  showing  the  comparative  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  building,  Mr. 
Whitney  says :    "I  have  prepared  a  chart  covering  the  last  ten  years.    One  line 
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shows  the  constantly  increased  cost  of  living,  while  another  shows  the  cost  of 
building.  This  latter  line  shows  that  the  cost  of  building  fell  off  materially 
diiring  the  war  and  only  two  years  ago  did  it  equal  the  high  level  of  1910-1 1-li. 
Last  year  showed  a  marked  increase  in  cost  because  of  increased  labor  costs. 
In  a  finished  building  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  is  attributed 
to  labor.  Therefore,  the  peak  of  the  present  building  material  price  advance 
can  oply  be  reached  when  there  comes  a  final  settlement  of  labor  wage  scales. 

"You  will  note  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  something  over  100  per 
cent  over  1910,  while  construction  costs  only  increased  about  75  per  cent  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

"I  have  been  rash  enough  to  plot  both  curves  on  for  the  next  ten  years. 
From  present  indications  living  costs  will  continue  to  rise  for  some  time.  Xov\^ 
it  is  evident  that  the  curve  of  a  living  costs  must  come  down  and  cut  the  ascend- 
ing cur\e  of  building  costs  before  the  latter  line  can  flatten  out.  In  the  near 
future  the  demand  for  building  materials -will  probably  overshadow  supply  so 
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completely  that  the  price  advance  will  continue  unabated  for  two  or  three 
years.  It  now  takes  about  six  months  to  fill  an  order  for  any  material  using- 
steel  or  iron.  Plate  glass  is  extremely  scarce  on  account  of  its  increased  use 
in  automobile  construction  and  it  will  be  at  least  three  years  before  the  glass 
manufacturers  will  have  caught  up  with  the  demand. 

"The  upper  curve  shows  the  amount  of  building  construction  in  20  lea^ling 
cities  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  ten  years.  You  will  note  that  construc- 
tion fell  off  considerably  in  1914-1915,  went  up  in  1916  on  account  of  pre-war 
activity,  then  fell  off  in  1918,  after  the  war  and  has  since  been  rising  sharply. 
The  other  line  shows  that  the  actual  amount  of  building  construction,  assuming 
costs  had  remained  stationary. 

"The  government  has  estimated  that  the  country  is  at  least  two  billion 
dollars  behind  on  building  construction.  You  will,  therefore,  see  that  the  pro- 
jected curve  for  the  next  ten  years  must  be  high  enough  to  take  care  of  this 
extra  construction  as  well  as  the  average  construction.  A  steady  increase  in 
population  will  also  mean  that  the  average  amount  of  construction  must  also 
increase.  Of  course  these  curves  are  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  gradual 
return  to  normal  conditions  throughout  the  world. 

"There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why  these  curves  must  flatten  out  gradually 
rather  than  go  to  a  peak  followed  by  a  sudden  drop. 

"First — Scarcity  of  funds.  Insurance  companies,  ordinarily  heavy  investors 
m  this  field,  have  bought  large  amounts  of  liberty  bonds.  Individual  investors 
have  been  disposed  to  get  out  of  the  mortgage  market.  Savings  banks  have 
funds  available  for  building,  but  they  are  disposed  to  be  conservative  and  are 
unwilling  to  accept,  as  a  rule,  a  valuation  as  much  over  the  1912  level  as  in- 
creased building  costs  would  seem  to  require.  They  also  operate  under  a  legal 
limit  as  to  the  amount  which  they  can  place  upon  first  mortgages.  I  might 
remark  here  that  I  interviewed  several  of  the  leading  bankers  of  Portland  and 
found  that  they  were  disposed  to  be  conservative  and  indicated  that  they  would 
not  loan  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  a  building  as  formerly.  Building 
and  loan  companies  have  been  called  upon  heavily  for  funds,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them. 

"Secondly— The  labor  shortage  will  restrict  the  amount  of  building.  Labor- 
ers have  been  leaving  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  day  for  the  last 
year,  yet  in  spite  of  this  shortage  the  federation  of  labor  is  trying  to  have/ 
immigration  restricted. 

"Thirdly — The  shelves  are  bare  of  all  materials.  We  are  therefore  driven 
to  the  inevitable  logical  conclusion  that  existing  prices  will  not  decline  and  that 
these  prices  express  a  new  and  substantially  permanent  level  upon  which  present 
and  future  business  must  be  conducted." 

* 
*  * 

New  Type  of  Brick  Wall  Construction 

The  Los  Angeles  city  council  has  approved  an  amendment  to  the  city 
building  ordinance,  allowing  the  use  of  a  8-in.  hollow  wall  built  of  solid 
brick.  In  this  construction  bricks  are  laid  on  edge,  giving  a  2-in.  section 
on  either  side  of  a  4-in.  air  space,  and  are  bonded  together  with  header 
brick,  laid  on  edge,  8  in.  apart,  in  every  course.  Following  the  ordinary 
method  of  laying  brick  the  leaders  give  a  Flemish  bond.  The  ordinance  re- 
quires that  such  walls  be  laid  with  mortar  composed  of  3  parts  of  rich 
lime  mortar  and  1  part  of  cement.  They  may  be  used  only  in  1-storv 
buildings  where  the  height  of  the  story  does  not  exceed  9  ft.,  erected  outside 
fire  limits  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Three  courses  of  solid  brick  wall  are  required 
at  the  top  under  all  ceiling  and  roof  joists.  The  length  of  the  wall,  unless 
supported  laterally,  is  limited  to  24  feet. 
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Cross  Section  of  Wooden   Pile  Concreted  by  Schlueter 
System. 


Bent    of    ^^'oode^    Piles    Concreted    by    the    Schlueter 
System. 
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New  Method  of  Concreting  Wooden  Piles 

ANEW  method  of  concreting  wooden  piles  to  reinforce  and  preserve  them 
has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Schlueter,  a  Los  Angeles  engineer, 
whose  system  is  being  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  sea  wall  at 
Long  Beach.  It  frequently  happens  that  in  wooden  piers  a  few  scattered  piles 
are  damaged  by  teredos  or  wakened  by  decay  of  the  wood  and  it  is  necessary  to 
replace  or  strengthen  them  to  save  the  structure.  Replacing  piles  under  such 
conditions  is  expensive  and  often  difficult.  Mr.  Schlueter's  method  of  reinforc- 
ing and  preserving  such  piles  obviates  some  of  the  difficulties  of  this  work  and 
makes  it  possible  to  do.  it  at  a  small  cost.  He  estimates  the  cost  at  about  $2.00  to 
$2.50  per  lin.  foot  of  piling  concreted,  this  figure  being  subject  to  slight  fluctua- 
tions depending  upon  the  character  of  the  work  and  availability  of  materials. 

Mr.  Schlueter's  first  experiments  in  concreting  wooden  piles  were  made  with 
a  sheet  iron  form  as  a  container  for  the  concrete.  This  was  not  found  to  be  satis- 
factory because  the  concrete  when  so  placed  could  not  be  reinforced  and  the 
sheet  iron  form  soon  rusted  away  allowing  the  concrete  to  disintegrate.  His 
new  method  involves  the  use  of  a  precast  reinforced  concrete  form,  or  circular 
shell,  cast  in  two  sections  and  in  units  of  three  feet  or  less.  These  forms  are 
reinforced  with  vertical  steel  bars  and  horizontal  wire  wrapping  fastened  to 
the  bars  with  wire  stirrups  which  project  on  the  inside  of  the  form  and  are  im- 
bedded in  the  grout  between  the  form  and  the  pile.  Where  the  sections  join 
there  is  an  interlocking  flange  on  the  inside  of  the  form  over  which  a  clamp  is 
fastened,  holding  the  two  sections  together.  There  are  also  stay  wires  on  the 
inside  of  the  forms  which  are  joined  at  the  ends  and  twisted  to  hold  the  forms 
in  place  when  they  are  first  set  up.  The  accompanying  illustrations  show  a  cross 
section  of  a  concrete  pile  and  a  bent  of  concrete  piles. 

All  the  concreting  work  is  done  from  a  scaffold  swung  beneath  the  pier. 
The  bottom  forms  are  placed  first,  one  being  a  full  length  unit  and  the  other  a 
half  length  unit  so  that  the  entire  series  of  forms  are  staggered  when  placed,  the 
horizontal  joints  on  each  side  being  the  middle  of  the  forms  on  the  other  side. 
Boards  are  fastened  on  the  bottom  of  the  first  forms  and  a  canvas  flap  encircling 
the  wooden  pile  is  attached  to  the  boards  at  the  rim  of  the  form.  \\'hen  the 
pouring  of  the  concrete  grout  is  started  the  canvas  is  forced  down  and  makes  a 
tight  bottom  so  that  the  concrete  will  not  seep  through. 

The  concrete  grout  is  poured  as  each  unit  of  the  form  is  set  in  place,  the 
grouted  form  being  dropped  down  as  the  work  proceeds.  When  the  form  reaches 
the  sand  it  is  jettied  down  to  a  point  below  the  scouring  line.  The  work  is  per- 
formed quickly  and  the  entire  form  is  placed  before  the  concrete  grout  begins  to 
set  so  all  voids  inside  the  form  are  filled  and  the  wooden  pile  is  entirely  covered. 

A  rich  concrete  mixture  is  used  for  the  forms,  making  it  dense  and  imper- 
meable so  that  the  reinforcing  steel  will  be  protected  from  corrosion  by  the  salt 
water.  The  grout  consists  of  40  parts  of  cement  to  60  parts  of  sand,  no  coarse  ' 
aggregate  being  used,  so  that  it  will  pack  in  solidly,  leaving  no  voids.  The  ends 
of  the  form  units  are  smooth,  making  a  tight  horizontal  point,  and  strips  of  felt 
are  placed  in  the  outer  edges  of  the  vertical  joints  to  make  them  tight.  The 
forms  are  approximately  1^  inches  thick  and  the  grouting  space  is  sufficient  to 
give  a  minimum  of  5  inches  of  concrete  around  the  entire  length  of  the  pile  to 
be  protected. 

Ordinarily  the  concreting  will  not  extend  above  a  height  to  which  protection 
is  needed.  However,  it  may  be  carried  higher  and  a  concrete  girder  mav  be 
cast  on  top  of  each  bent,  making  a  reinforced  concrete  structure  to  support  the 
deck.  Mr.  Schlueter  has  applied  for  patents  covering  all  the  principal  features 
of  his  method. 
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Contractor's  Plant  for  Concrete  Work 

ONE  C'f  the  chief  problems  facing  the  superintendent  of  construction  on 
reinforced  concrete  work,  according  to  the  report  submitted  by  the 
special  committee  on  contractor's  plant  at  the  recent  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Concrete  Institute  at  Chicago,  is  the  study  of  require- 
ments as  to  the  operating  plant  and  the  arrangement  of  this  plan  so  that  the 
work  may  be  carried  on  in  an  economical  manner  both  as  to  cost  and  time. 
This  is  true  of  any  kind  of  construction  work,  but  the  problem  is  a  more 
difficult  one  when  concrete  is  to  be  the  medium  of  construction,  because 
due  probably  to  the  enormous  growth  of  the  concrete  industry  within  a 
comiparatively  few  years,  the  committee  found  that  there  is  far  less  of  a 
standard  in  the  design  and  arrangement  of  construction  equipment  for  con- 
crete work  than  for  structural  steel,  brick  and  other  forms  of  construction 
which  have  been  in  vogue  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

The  committee  recognized  that  each  job  needs  indi\'idual  study  and  that 
definite  recommendations  cannot  be  made  as  to  plant  layout  that  would  be 
equally  useful  on  two  pieces  of  work  without  adaptation  to  the  exact  con- 
ditions of  each.  "It  is  posible,  however,"  states  the  report,  "by  a  careful 
study  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  for  the  determination  of  the  most 
successful  operating  plants,  to  make  definite  recommendations  as  to  how 
the  problem  should  be  approached  so  that  the  procedure  may  be  uniform 
for  all  work.  In  a  general  way,  an  increase  in  the  outlay  for  plant  and  its 
installation  causes  a  decrease  in  the  daily  operating  cost  of  the  work,  and 
the  problem  is  to  find  the  economical  relation  between  the  money  invested 
in  plant  installation  and  the  amount  saved  thereby." 

In  con-paring  the  usual  layouts,  the  committee  found  the  following  gen- 
eral items  entering  into  the  cost  of  the  work.  These  items  when  distributed 
over  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  give  the  unit  cost  of  the  same : 

i.  Cost  of  ])iant  chargeable  to  job  (material  only). 

2.  Cost  of  installation  and  taking  down  (labor  only). 

3.  Cost  of  maintenance  (labor  and  material). 

4.  Cost  of  (operation  (labor  and  material). 

Item  one  represents  the  difference  between  the  purchase  price  of  the 
machinery  and  materials  and  the  salvage  value  of  the  same  at  the  end  of  the 
job.  Iten  two  is  the  labor  cost  of  installing  and  taking  down  the  plant  and 
auxiliary  structures.  Item  three  is  the  value  of  labor  and  materials  used  to 
maintain  the  jDlant.  Item  four  would  be  the  labor  and  material  costs  of 
operating  the  pL'int,  including  the  cost  of  labor  actually  employed  in  re- 
ceiving nic'terials  and  placing  concrete  as  well  as  that  used  in  operating  the 
plant.  The  combination  of  these  four  general  items,  which  gives  a  minimum 
total,  represents,  according  to  the  committee  report,  what  will  probably 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  suitable  layout  for  the  job  in  question,  unless  special 
conditions  have  to  l)e  given  undue  consideration. 


The  Rich  Contractor 

It  is  said  that  a  certain  contractor  well  known  throughout  Ohio,  who 
started  out  poor  twenty  years  ago,  has  retired  with  a  comfortable  fortune 
of  $50,000.  This  money  was  acquired  through  industry,  economy,  conscien- 
tious effort  to  give  full  value,  indomitable  perseverance,  and  the  death  of 
an  uncle  who  left  him  $49,999.50. 
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Largest  Concrete  Building 

rHE  largest  concrete  building  ever  erected  on  Manhattan  Island  is  now 
bemg  built  at  395  Hudson  street,  New  York,.  The  building,  partly  an 
11-story  office  building  and  warehouse  and  partly  a  five-story  and  base- 
ment warehouse,  will  occupy  the  entire  block  surrounded  by  Hudson,  West 
Houston,  Greenwich  and  Clarkson  streets.  The  construction  will  cover  an 
area  338  by  200  feet  and  will  be  throughout  of  reinforced  concrete  with  the 
exception  of  a  veneer  of  brick  on  the  exterior  walls.  The  work  is  being  done 
by  the  Turner  Construction  Company ;  McKenzie,  Vodrhees  &  Gmelin  are  the 
architects. 

This  operation  furnishes  a  most  interesting  side  light  on  the  trend  of  build- 
ing design  in  the  greater  city.  For  many  years  it  has  been  an  accepted  fact 
that  reinforced  concrete  was  an  ideal  building  material  for  industrial  buildings, 
but  loft  buildings,  apartment  houses,  office  buildings  and  institutional  build- 
mgs  have  still  been  built  almost  exclusively  of  structural  steel,  brick^  stone  and 
terra  cotta.  With  the  present  labor  and  material  price  situation,  the  economy 
in  favor  of  reinforced  concrete  is  so  big  that  many  people,  who  through  preju- 
dice or  inertia,  had  refused  to  consider  reinforced'  concrete,  are  now  turning  to 
this  material  as  the  only  way  out  of  their  difficulties. 

The  building  is  of  a  type  which  up  to  a  year  or  so  ago,  would  have  been 
built  of  structural  steel.  Today  it  is  going  ahead,  the  largest  building  of  its 
kind,  or  reinforced  concrete  without  any  structural  steel  involved  at  all.  There 
are  many  office  and  loft  buildings,  twelve  stories  or  less  in  height,  which  could 
be  efficiently,  economically  and  expeditiously  built  of  reinforced  concrete  at  this 
time.  This  building  will  be  occupied  by  the  Western  Electric  Co.  and  the 
New  York  Telephone  Co. — Concrete. 

V^hat  It  Means  to  Discount  Bills 

Discount  your  bills.  Should  you  not  have  the  money  in  your  busi- 
ness to  enable  you  to  do  this,  increase  your  capital  in  some  manner.  By 
the  following  table  observe  the  great  advantage  to  be  gained  in  paying 
cash.  By  reason  of  the  recent  war  more  money  has  been  put  in  circula- 
tion than  ever  before,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  nation  should  not 
get  on  a  cash  basis.  It  is  merely  a  habit  of  mankind  that  we  don't  need, 
and  a  bad  habit,  too.  More  human  misery  is  brought  through  the  lack 
of  money  than  for  any  other  reason.  This  can  all  be  overcome  if  we 
would  keep  ourselves  within  our  means,  and  to  do  this  more  satisfactor- 
ily is  to  pay  cash  for  our  wants. 

1  per  cent,  10  days,  net  30  days 18  per  cent 

2  per  cent,  10  days,  net  30  days 36  per  cent 

3  per  cent,  10  days,  net  30  days 54  per  cent 

3  per  cent,  spot  cash,  net  30  days 36  per  cent 

5  per  cent,  10  days,  net  30  days 90  per  cent 

6  per  cent,  10  days,  net  30  days 108  per  cent 

8  per  cent,  10  days,  net  30  days 142  per  cent 

3  per  cent,  10  days,  net  60  days 216  per  cent 

2  per  cent,  10  days,  net  60  days 142  per  cent 

3  per  cent,  10  days,  net  60  days 24  per  cent 

5  per  cent,  30  days,  net  4  months 20  per  cent 

3  per  cent,  30  days,  net  60  days 36  per  cent 

— New  Orleans  Item. 
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Co-Operation  Among  Engineers* 

By  DR.  F.  H.  NEWELL, 

President   American    Association    of    Engineers. 

WHAT  does  co-operation  mean?  We  have  used  the  word  frequently; 
I  have  discussed  it  often  and  have  tried  to  bring  about  co-opera- 
tion among  engineering  bodies.  It  means  merely  a  working  to- 
gether efifectively.  While  such  working  together  is  theoretically  the  wise, 
the  most  obvious  thing  to  do,  practically  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  bring  about  because  of  the  tendency  of  men  and  organizations 
to  segregate  rather  narrowly  in  order  to  secure  higher  efficiency;  to 
work  along  narrow  and  narrower  lines  and  to  keep  clear  of  all  entangle- 
ments tending  to  divert  their  attention. 

Our  problem,  and  the  one  we  wish  to  discuss  this  morning  is  how 
best  we  may  co-operate  and  for  what  reason  we  should  co-operate. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  primarily  and  fundamentally  in  order 
that  we  as  intelligent  men,  as  citizens,  may  benefit  personally.  There 
is  no  use  getting  away  from  that.  There  is  a  reasonable  and  necessary 
selfishness  running  through  our  plans,  yet  that  selfishness,  while  we 
recognize  it,  is  not  the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  the  problem.  An  in- 
tellig-ently  directed  selfishness  may  bring  the  highest  results  to  the  whole 
community. 

All  engineers  to  a  certain  extent  are  men  of  vision,  they  are  idealists, 
and  we  can  all  agree  that  to  put  over  a  successful  idea  you  must  have 
a  near  as  well  as  a  remote  object.  We  might  as  well  admit  first  as  last 
that  we  begin  primarily  with  the  conception  that  by  co-operation  we  m- 
tend  to  help  ourselves  and  help  our  associates.  In  doing  that  we  are 
not  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  helping  ourselves  we  must  help  the 
community  and  the  public  at  large.  Moreover,  anything  that  helps  us 
but  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  we  must  not  tolerate.  I  want  it 
clearly  understood  that  while  starting  with  the  primar>^  assumption  that 
all  incentive  to  co-operation  must  be  founded  upon  a  desire  to  help  our- 
selves, yet  it  must  not  be  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with 
our  great  ideals.  It  must  lead  to  the  best  result  for  the  common  good. 
I  put  this  proposition  to  you  frankly,  because  in  all  our  plans  we  must 
not  let  anything  interfere'  with  the  ultimate  good  of  the  community  as 
a  whole;  helping  ourselves  intelligently  and  wisely  to  help  the  commun- 
ity at  large. 

How  can  we  do  it? 

The  Engineering  Council  representing  the  officers  of  the  founder  so- 
cieties is  at  work  as  one  of  the  results  of  these  attempts  at  co-operation, 
but  because  of  its  form  of  organization  it  cannot  be  as  effective  as  a 
less  cumbersome  device.  It  has  no  power  to  enforce  or  carry  out  its 
conclusions,  being  simply  a  council  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the 
separate  societies  and  on  the  personality  of  its  agents.  We  may  theorize 
about  the  efficiency  of  different  forms  of  organizations,  as  to  how  best 
to  organize  men;  but  experience  shows  that  some  of  these  schemes 
which  look  well  on  paper  may  not  work  out,  because  they  do  not  appeal 
to  the  peculiar  spirit  of  our  people. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  we  formerly  elected  the  U.  S.  Senators  by  the 
vote  of  the  state  legislatures,  but  as  you  know  there  was  a  feeling  that 
the  Senate  thus  chosen  was  not  well  selected.     It  was  a   representative 


From  an  address  before  the   Ohio  Association   of  Technical   Societies. 
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body  that  was  the  choice  of  other  representative  bodies.  This  second- 
hand delegation  of  power  never  seemed  to  work  right.  A  similar  criti- 
cism is  made  against  any  council  chosen  in  this  way. 

Here  is  perhaps  a  more  striking  illustration  of  how  this  kind  of  co- 
operation does  not  satisfy.  Before  the  present  constitution  of  the  United 
btates  was  adopted  we  had  a  loose  confederation  of  the  states;  each 
state  voluntarily  co-operated  or  attempted  to  co-operate  with  every  other 
state,  the  result  you  know  was  disastrous.  .  By  great  good  fortune  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  led  to  adopt  the  present  form  of  con- 
stitution without  which  we  probably  never  would  have  existed  as  a  nation, 
iheoretically  the  old  way  of  co-operation  among  states  was  perhaps 
ideal,  practically  it  did  not  work.  Under  our  constitution  we  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  We  are  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States  because  we  are  citizens  of  Ohio  or  because  we  are 
citizens  of  Columbus,  but  we  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  elect 
our  representatives  directly  to  the  United  States  Congress. 

Similarly,  plans  for  co-operation  among  engineering  societies  have 
not  worked  out  practically  where  the  citizenship  or  the  membership  is 
represented  not  directly,  but  by  a  body  chosen  as  the  result  of  a  second 
or  third  delegation  of  power.  We  want  the  power  to  go  directly  from 
each  citizen  or  member  to  the  responsible  parties. 

Because  of  the  recognition  of  this  principle  we  have  started  in  another 
form  of  co-operation ;  a  conclusion  reached  by  going  all  around  the  circle, 
by  trying  different  things  and  finally  reaching  this  result.  Parenthetic- 
ally I  wish  to  say  here  that  this  summer  I  have  spent  much  time  in  travel- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Canadian  line  to  Mexico, 
visiting  town  after  town,  talking  with  engineers  in  their  offices  and  in 
their  meetings,  much  as  I  am  talking  now,  getting  acquainted  and  urging 
them  to  co-operate  and  to  get  together  along  the  line  where  every  indi- 
vidual man  will  be  represented  in  a  national  body,  not  indirectly  through 
a  local  organization,  which  in  turn  delegates  its  power,  but  as  members 
of  one  civic  body,  engineers  and  architects,  and  that' is  the  American 
Association  of  Engineers.  I  hope  you  will  be  patient  while  I  exploit 
this,  not  as  the  only  organization,  but  as  the  form  of  organization  that 
I  think  is  going  to  win.  The  final  outcome  may  not  be  in  the  name  of 
the  American  Association  of  Engineers,  but  it  will  be  some  form  of  or- 
ganization of  engineers  and  architects  which  working  directly  will  achieve 
the  result  to  which  we  are  looking  forward. 

What  is  it  we  desire  to  do?  We  want  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  engineer  and  the  architect.  We  want  to  improve  his  condition  finan- 
cially, mentally,  spiritually,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  man  and  as  a  member  of  a 
group  of  trained  workers.  That  is  why  we  are  trying  to  co-operate, 
subordinating  the  interest  of  the  individual  to  the  interests  of  all  human- 
ity, and  yet  in  our  enthusiasm  for  these  higher  things,  not  forgetting 
that  the  man  down  in  the  ranks  must  have  his  fair  share  and  proper 
treatment  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  strong  organization.  That  is  what 
we  are  working  to  do  in  our  co-operation. 

Some  will  say  at  once,  and  this  issue  should  be  met  squarely,  "These 
advocates  of  the  A.  A.  E.  are  attempting  to  establish  a  glorified'  laboring 
union."  In  reply  I  may  state  that  I  do  not  hold  any  brief'for  labor  unions. 
They  can  take  care  of  themselves ;  they  are  well  able  to  do  so.  But  I 
do  desire  to  point  out  certain  differences  between  the  kind  of  organi- 
zation needed  to  secure  co-operation  among  brain  workers  and  the  labor 
unions.  ■   .  ,       . 
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In  the  first  place  the  American  Association  of  Engineers  is  an  in- 
corporated body.  It  is  a  responsible  body.  It  differs  from  a  labor  union 
in  that  respect  because  whatever  it  does,  whatever  it  agrees  to  are  mat- 
ters for  which  it  is  responsible.  As  you  know  the  prime  element  of  labor 
unions  is  irresponsibility.  Of  course  there  are  all  kinds  of  labor  unions, 
as  there  are  all  kinds  of  churches.  With  some  people  labor  unionism  is 
a  religion.  Men  have  given  their  lives  for  the  labor  union.  Many  of 
them  have  done  great  and  good  work,  others  have  not,  but  the  danger 
today  to  society  exists  because,  these  labor  unions  are  irresponsible  bodies 
and  cannot  be  held  to  any  agreement  into  which  they  enter. 

This  is  an  age  of  organization.  The  unorganized  man  is  not  effective 
in  performing  his  duties  or  securing  his  rights  nor  is  he  able  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  others.  The  question  before  us  as  engineers  and  architects, 
brain  workers,  is  not  whether  we  shall  organize,  but  as  to  what  kind  of 
organization  we  shall  create.  Shall  we  enter  an  organization  that  is  in- 
corporated, that  is  responsible,  or  shall  we  continue  to  organize  the 
small  groups  of  technical  men  to  discussing  technical  topics  and  tabooing 
all  the  vital  questions  of  society? 

A  noted  preacher  recently  said,  "Some  boys  go  to  hell  because  there 
is  no  other  place  for  them  to  go."  Today  in  the  unorganized  or  disor- 
ganized condition  among  engineers  and  architects  we  are  forcing  men 
into  labor  unions  because  we  are  not  freely  admitting  them  into  our 
specialized  societies.  The  great  body  of  these  plain  men  that  I  have 
described  as  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army  of  engineers,  the 
draftsmen,  the  surveyors,  the  checkers,  these  are  the  men  we  are  forcing 
into  labor  unions.  That  is  Mdiere  my  interest  lies  in  this  great  co-opera- 
tive movement,  namely  to  get  those  men  organized  into  a  body  that  is 
responsible  for  its  acts,  a  body  in  which  every  man  feels  that  responsi- 
bility legally  as  well  as  morally,  and  keep  them  out  of  the  irresponsible 
labor  union  that  is  eagerly  seeking  them. 

That  is  the  condition  we  are  facing.  It  is  not  a  theory.  It  is  a  fact 
that  unless  we  do  co-operate  in  a  sane,  definite,  business-like  way,  meet- 
ing the  present  conditions  of  society  as  they  are,  this  is  going  to  conie 
about  in  a  very  few  years.  That  is  why  I  am  so  intensely  interested  in 
upbuilding  an  organization  that  will  keep  these  men  as  I  have  said,  in 
a  responsible  body  led  and  officered  by  natural  leaders,  men  to  whom 
they  can  look  with  respect. 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  ultimate  co-operation  among  engineers  and 
architects.  We  have  worked  through  and  beyond  this  idea  of  forming 
small  societies  of  civil  engineers  and  of  mechanical  engineers  and  so  on 
with  the  idea  of  then  getting  them  to  work  together,  and  somehow  out  ol 
that  same  combination  produce  a  powerful  organization.  This  idea  does 
not  work  under  present  economic  conditions.  For  efficiency  we  must 
have  an  organization  in  which  every  man  is  a  member  just  as  much  as 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  That  does  not  prevent  his  being  an 
active  citizen  or  member  of  his  technical  society,  any  more  than  your 
citizenship  in  the  United  States  prevents  you  from  being  a  good  citizen 
of  Ohio  or  of  Columbus.  In  fact,  it  strengthens  it ;  but  the  two  citizen- 
ships are  independent  and  function  without  any  interference  with  each 
other. 

There  is  in  the  world  a  shortage  of  all  goods,  every  necessity  of  life, 
and  the  only  right  thing  we  can  do  is  to  increase  production  and  organize 
to  fight  every  movement  that  there  is  to  keep  down  production,  and  at 
the  same  time  accompany  that  effort  by  seeing  to  it  that  a  proper  com- 
pensation is  given  to  all  men  who  are  engaged  in  that  increased  production. 
How  are  we  going  to  do  it?     Are  you  going  to  organize  a  union  and 
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call  a  strike  to  get  more  money?  We  say  most  emphatically  we  are  not 
In  the  case  of  men  who  are  thinking,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  that  While 
so-called  capitalistic  organizations  may  organize  a  lockout,  or  the  labor 
unions  may  organize  a  strike,  we  believe  we  can  accomplish  permanent 
good  not  by  force  or  intimidation,  but  by  using  the  weapons  that  every 
intelligent  man  should  use:    common  sense,  argument  and  reason 

Under  present  conditions  of  depreciated  currencv,  where  money  is 
worth  half  or  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  before  the  war  and  wh)pre 
the  value  of  currency  has  dropped,  the  readjustment  to  meet  the  altered 
condition  of  our  standard  of  value  must  be  met  eraduallv  and  wisely 
And  how  can  it  be  met?  Only  by  presenting  our  claims 'honestly,  sin- 
cerely and  convincingly. 

Certain  engineers  in  municipal,  public  and  railroad  employ  relatively 
to  the  value  of  money,  are  getting  less  than  the  amount  to 'which  they 
are  entitled,  less  than  the  amount  on  which  thev  have  been  accustomed 
to  live  and  the  amount  which  they  should  spend  to  be  good  American 
citizens.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  present  that  fact,  without  the  alternative 
of  threats  of  going  on  strike,  but  as  intelligent  men,  educating  the  public 
and  the  people  concerned. 

We  have  followed  that  course.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  results 
can  be  had  m  that  way;  they  have  been  attained.  Such  a  course  is  not 
as  spectacular  as  it  is  to  call  a  strike,  but  in  the  end  it  accomplishes  the 
result,  and  it  is  done  in  a  way  that  preserves  the  self-respect  of  all  the 
men  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  their  profession. 

We  must  get  together  in  some  form  of  organization,  effective  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  these  men,  but  ultimately  looking  forward  to  that  larger 
benefit  to  humanity.  On  this,  basis  alone  can  an  organization  long  exist. 
We  cannot  survive  permanently  if  we  adopt  a  low  moral  plane  if  we 
organize  for  ourselves  exclusively;  but  if  we  desire  to  endure  'and  to 
have  the  respect  of  the  public  and  to  put  the  men  of  education  and  experi- 
ence where  they  belong,  the  engineers  and  architects  must  be  organized 
and  their  organization  founded  on  deep  principles  which  will  benefit  the 
public  and  the  human  race. 


* 
*  * 


Investing  Time 

AN  advertisement  of  a  well-known  educational  institution  states  the  fol- 
lowing interesting,  but  often  overlooked,  fact : 

"Has  anyone  ever  told  you  that,,  in  one  respect,  you  are  as  rich  as 
Rockefeller,  as  well  ofif  as  Schwab  and  J.  P.  Morgan'?  Well  vou  are 
When  you  were  born  Nature  deposited  to  your  credit  in  the  Bank  of  Life 
a  great  big  ample  capital  of  Time.  You  have  all  the  time  there  is— twenty- 
tour  hours  each  day.  In  that  one  thing,  you  are  as  rich  as  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  world." 

A  logician  might  put  the  matter  thus :  Material  wealth  is  measured  by  a 
standard  called  money.  Time  is  money.  Therefore,  if  you  have  all  the 
time  there  is  you  have  all  the  money  there  is. 

Substantially  that  logic  is  sound.  The  vast  majority  of  human  bein^rs 
exchange  their  time  for  money.  Investing  time,  therefore,  is  simplv  a  maV 
ter  of  intelligent  exchange.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  every  man  to 'make  a 
minute  or  an  hour  or  a  day  or  a  week  earn  more  for  him  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  exchanging  more  of  his  time  for  more  money.  The  more  he  o-Les 
the  more  is  he  likely  to  get.  '^ 

Invest  your  time  wisely,  generously,  thriftily;  save  it  as  you  xyould 
money,  avoid  wasting  it  as  you  would  avoid  wasting  money.  You  will  find 
It  at  once  the  most  fascinating  and  the  most  profitable  thing  in  the  world 
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Are  You  a  Trained  Observer? 

THERE  is  a  world  of  difference  between  casual  observation  and  sys- 
tematic, purposeful  observation.  A  careful  scientific  observer  can 
learn  more  in  a  few  months  about  a  given  subject  than  the  average 
man  learns  in  a  lifetime  about  it.  The  difference  lies  mainly  in  two  factors : 
(1)  The  relative  concentration  of  attention,  and  (2)  the  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  data. 

In  December  we  abstracted  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ernest  Coxhead  of  San 
Francisco  on  "Training  the  Architect  by  Direct  Method."  One  of  his  most 
suggestive  statements  was  this : 

The  power  to  visualize  architecture  is  not  to  be  developed  to  any  extent  merely 
by  seeing  things,  or  by  gaining  fleeting  impressions,  but  by  observation,  focused  and 
concentrated  upon  the  object  in  general,  and  in  detail,  by  actual  contact  with  the  budding 
and  by  means  of  measured  drawings  and  sketches  and  notes,  further  impressing 
upon  the  mind  the  observations  made.  The  essence  of  the  direct  method  then  hes 
in  taking  the  student  to  architecture  and  confronting  him  with  it  in  three  dimensions, 
life-size,  as  opposed  to  the  atelier  method  of  focusing  his  attention  upon  mere  docu- 
mentarv  representation  of  the  actual  building.  In  the  latter  case  his  sense  of  scale 
is  undeveloped,  his  ideas  of  proportion  remain  distorted,  and,  by  laborious  mental 
effort,  he  sometimes  is  able  to  construct  in  his  mind  from  the  documentary  study  of 
plan, 'elevation,  and  section  what  the  subject  of  study,  or  something  akin  to  it,  is  in 
the  reality. 

Mr.  Coxhead  is  emphasizing  the  "direct  method."  or  the  "field  work 
method,"  of  training  architects,  with  particular  reference  to  developmg  a 
sense  of  proportion.  We  quote  him.  however,  for  another  purpose,  namely 
to  emphasize  the  value  of  "observation,  focused  and  concentrated  upon  the 

subject."  .  .  . 

When  an  engineer  is  asked  to  state  his  experience  in  a  given  held  we  are 
all  prone  to  give  undue  weight  to  the  number  of  years  of  his  experience. 
Rarely  do  we  undertake  to  measure  the  degree  of  his  concentration  of 
observation  during  those  years.  Yet  without  concentration  of  observation, 
mere  personal  presence  among  suitable  surroundings  adds  little  to  any 
man's  knowledge.  During  the  last  200  years  men  have  learned  more  about 
natural  laws  than  during  all  the  countless  centuries  before,  not  because 
modern  man  has  a  better  brain  than  his  ancestors,  but  because  he  has 
employed  better  methods  of  studying  nature.  In  like  manner  a  well  trained 
young  engineer  may  learn  more  in  10  years  than  an  ill  trained  engineer 

has  learned  in  50. 

More  and  more  do  educators  realize  that  their  main  functions  are.  first. 
to  arouse  ambition,  and,  second,  to  instill  lasting  habits  of  carefully  ob- 
serving, reading  and  reasoning.  It  seems  to  us  that  engineering  societies 
should  also  endeavor  to  strengthen  such  habits.  To  this  end  it  will  be  wise 
to  have  classes  in  scientific  observing,  classes  in  systematic  reading,  classes 
in  memorizing,  and  classes  in  logic.  Call  them  classes  in  applied  psychol- 
ogy, if  you  please,  to  differentiate  them  from  classes  whose  main  object  it 
is  to  impart  information  rather  than  to  develop  mental  habits. 

It  does  not  suffice  to  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Men  must  be 
habituated  by  long  practice,  usually  under  mental  trainers,  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  to  which  they  readily  give  lip  service.— Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting. 

*  * 

Criticism  of  New  York's  Victory  Architecture 

A  rather  violent  school  of  New  York  thought  holds  that  the  lath-and- 
plaster  Victory  arch  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street  should  be 
pulled  down  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible.  Another  school,  principally 
led  by  those  who  had  one  or  more  hands  in  the  making  of  the  arch,  think 
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that  it  shouid  be  perpetuated  in  marble.  The  chances  are  that  the  fnss  will 
be  continued  until  the  arch  falls  of  its  own  weig-ht  and  blocks  the  street. 

Those  who  dislike  the  arch  hold  that  its  art  is  of  the  early  Tweed  era. 
Also  that  It  spoils  the  fine  vista  down  P'ifth  avenue,  or  up  Fifth  avenue,  as 
you  will.  Also  that  the  arch  is  a  heritage  from  Roman  wars  and  victories, 
and  that  it  symbolizes  the  yoke  set  upon  the  neck  of  a  conquered  people. 
Also  that  if  the  American  people  is  to  monument  its  achievements  in  the 
war  that  its  artists  should  be  able  to  devise  an  American  form  of  art  ex- 
pression. 

"The  depth  bomb  was  an  xA.merican  invention,"  say  these  persons,  "and 
the  depth  bomb  finished  the  submarine,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
finish  the  war.  The  American  invention  of  the  airplane  was  the  one  big 
new  thing  in  the  war.  It  would  be  rather  a  pity  if  the  American  artists  are 
forced  to  fall  back  on  an  art  form  that  was  old  2^,000  years  ago." Exchange. 

A  Seventeenth  Century  New  England  Frame  House 

ONE  of  the  best  preserved  houses  of  the  earlier  Colonial  period  in  New 
England  is  the  "Parson  Capen  House"  in  Topsfield,  Mass.,  built  in  1683 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Capen  and  described  in  the  latest  bulletin  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities.  The  house  is  now 
owned  by  the  local  historical  society  and  was  carefully  restored  in  1913  by  its 
secretary.  This  house  was  well  built,  even  for  its  day,  and  it  possesses  archi- 
tectural embellishments  unknown  in  other  existing  dwellings  of  that  period. 
The  second  story  widely  overhangs  the  first  in  front,  the  garret  floors  project  at 
either  end  and  all  are  supported  by  ornamental  wooden  brackets.  The  overhang 
is  a  form  of  timber  construction  common  in  old  English  work  and  seems  to  have 
been  done  solely  for  its  architectural  effect.  Beside  the  front  door  and  under 
the  gables  are  brackets  that  help  to  support  the  overhang. 

The  framework  of  these  houses  was  usually  of  oak,  though  sometimes  of 
pine  and  made  of  heavy  timbers  mortised  and  tenoned  together  and  held  in 
place  by  wooden  pins.  Their  joints  were  hewn  with  much  skill  by  men  who 
worked  as  their  medieval  forefathers  had  done.  The  foundation  timbers  rested 
on  an  underpinning  of  field  stones,  laid  without  mortar. 

The  timbers  of  the  framing  in  the  Parson  Capen  house  are  of  course  very 
old,  and  the  original  newel  and  turned  balusters  of  oak  are  still  in  place.  Much 
of  the  interior  woodwork,  however,  and  all  of  the  shingles  and  clapboards  are 
restored.  This  restoration  serves  to  show  how  the  houses  of  the  early  period 
looked  when  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  builders.  Under  the  northern  ends  of 
the  "summer  beams"— which  is  one  of  the  curious  features  in  the  Parson  Capen 
House — being  girts  spanning  the  rooms,  is  incised  with  a  chisel  the  date,  "July 
ye  8th,  1683,"  so  that  the  exact  date  when  the  "frame"  was  raised  is  known. 

Los  Angeles  Chapter  Nominates  Officers 

Mr.  Edwin  Bergstrom.  president  of  the  Southern  California  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  has  been  renominated-  for  the  presidency,  as 
have  Mr.  H.  F.  Withey,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  R.  Germain  Hubby,  secretary. 
The  committee  expressed  regret  that  the  by-laws  of  the  organiza-.ion.  which 
provide  that  officers  shall  not  serve  more  than  two  years  consecutively,  made  it 
impossible  to  renominate  Mr.  August  Wackerbarth,  treasurer,  and  I\ir.  Roliert 
H.  Orr,  director.  The  committee  nominated  Mr.  D.  C.  Allison  for  director 
and  Mr.  Robert  H.  Orr  for  treasurer.     The  election  will  be  held  in  December. 
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Depreciation  — As  an  Apartment  House  Problem 

By  THOS.  J.  CHRISTAT,  Secretary  Apartment  House  Owners 
and  Managers  Association,   San  Francisco. 

THE  matter  of  depreciation  is  a  question  which  should  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  all  owners  of  apartment  houses.  It  is  a  question  of  particular 
interest  at  this  time  when  realty  values  are  passing  through  a  period  of 
readjustment  and  the  fixing  of  the  worth  of  an  improvement  is  perplexing 
owners. 

While  the  subject  is  one  upon  which  widely  divergent  opinions  may  be 
obtained,  there  are,  however,  certain  fundamental  principles  which  are  con- 
trolling factors  and  which  should  be  clear  to  all. 

Capital  invested  in  improved  real  estate  is  partly  in  the  land — which  is  a 
fixture  which  will  last  as  long  as  time  itself,  and,  if  wisely  selected,  should 
enhance  in  value.  The  balance  is  taken  by  the  improvements  or^  buildings 
which  are  perishable,  which  must  eventually  disappear  and  the  capital  repre- 
sented be  lost  unless  sufficient  rents  are  obtained  to  pay  fixed  charges  and 
interest  and  to  create  sufficient  reserve  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  buildings. 

The  forces  tending  to  destroy  and  render  unfit  the  buildings  for  profitable 
usage  are  those  of  depreciation.  There  is  a  physical  deterioration,  which  is 
the  natural  wearing  out  of  the  structural  elements  composing  the  building. 
In  addition,  a  second  and  greater  factor  conspiring  to  bring  improvements  to 
a  scrap  heap  is  economic  depreciation  or  obsolescence.  It  is  evident  that  a 
building  has  a  physical  life  determined  by  the  composite  endurance  of  the 
brick,  timber,  steel  and  other  material  of  the  make-up.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  derive  a  scale  of  percentage  which  could  be  used  as  an  approxi- 
mate guide  in  determining  the  physical  life  and  economic  life  of  dift'erent  classes 
of  buildings. 

The  highly  developed  small  unit  apartment  house,  with  all  manner  of 
specialized  buik-in  furniture  and  devices  particularly  designed  to  please  the 
passing  whim  of  transient  tenants,  is  a  one  utility  and  must,  by  its  limitation, 
be  a  structure  in  which  obsolescence  is  very  heavy. 

A  great  many  tenants  who  rent  apartments  never  take  any  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  if  we  go  back  over  the  years  1915,  1916  and  1917  we  \vill  find  that 
those  who  built  apartment  houses  never  figure  on  obsolescence,  and  the  result 
was  they  thought  they  were  making  6  per  cent  on  their  investment.  Later, 
when  repairs  had  to  be  made,  they  found  they  were  deceiving  themselves, 
and  some  received  only  2  per  cent,  others  3  per  cent  and  4  per  cent,  but  none 
over  5  per  cent,  and  it  was  necessary  for  our  local  banks  to  take  over  a  great 
many  of  these  houses  because  the  owners  could  not  meet  the  interest  on  the 
mortgage. 

A  great  many  lessees  are  paying  $8,  $9  and  $10.50,  others  $12.50  and  $15 
per  room.  When  you  figure  the  cost  of  furnishing  these  rooms,  you  will  find 
that  today  it  is  300  per  cent  more  than  it  was  in  1915.  For  instance,  a  two- 
room  apartment  in  1915  was  furnished  for  $200;  today  the  same  two  rooms 
cosf  $575.  Carpet  which  formerly  sold  for  $1.95  per  yard  now  costs  $5.50 
per  yard.  300  per  cent  more.  Study  the  following  comparisons  of  prices  be- 
tween 1915  and  1920  and  see  how  all  other  furnishings  have  gone  up,  up,  up. 

Sheets— 1915,  $9.25  dozen;  1920,  $30.50  dozen;  300  per  cent. 

Pillow  slips— 1915.  $1.85  dozen;  1920.  $6.25  dozen;  300  per  cent. 

Bed  spreads— 1915,  $1.50  each:  1920.  $3.50  each;  150  per  cent. 

Cotton  face  towels — 1915,  85  cents  dozen;  1920,  $3.25  dozen;  250  per  cent. 

Cotton  bath  towels— 1915.  $2.75  dozen;  1920,  $7.50  dozen;  300  per  cent. 

Blankets— 1915.  $3.50  each  ;  1920,  $7.50  each  ;  110  per  cent. 

Comforters— 1915.  $12.00  dozen;  1920.  $33.00  dozen;  200  per  cent. 

Other  cotton  and  linen  goods  in  proportion. 
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After  a  general  survey  of  a  number  of  houses  we  find  70  per  cent  cost 
furnishings  must  be  replaced  in  a  period  of  five  years. 

Steam  heat — Enjoyed  a  flat  rate  of  60  cents  per  thousand  pounds  con.,  now 
priced  at  $2.50  per  thousand,  or  250  per  cent  raise. 

Fuel  oil — In  1915,  average  65  cents  per  barrel,  now  $1.75  per  barrel,  270 
per  cent  increase. 

Labor — Average  increase  in  labor,  janitor,  maids,  etc.,  100  per  cent. 

Upkeep— Plumbing  work,  etc.,  1915,  $1.00  per  hour;  1920,  $1.75  per  hour. 
Material,  from  150  per  cent  to  300  per  cent.  Painting,  papering  and  other 
items,  100  per  cent  increase.  Taxes,  25  per  cent  increase.  Insurance,  accident, 
raised  400  per  cent.  Garbage,  raised  250  per  cent.  Incidentals,  raised  100 
per  cent. 

And  then — Average  raised  rents — about  25  per  cent.  A  great  many  of 
the  apartment  houses  here  only  g&t  the  original  rents  which  prevailed  1912, 
1913  and  1914.  If  these  houses  were  not  100  per  cent  full  today  they  would 
not  be  able  to  continue  in  business. 

Praises  Western  States  Architecture 

(From    the    Architectural    Review    for    October.) 

THE  Architect  and  Engineer,  San  Francisco,  August. 
The  number  is  entitled  the  Los  Angeles  number  and  is  a  remarkably 
interesting  one,  the  examples  of  architecture  being  well  chosen  for  their 
merit  and  being  well  illustrated.  The  architecture  of  the  Western  Coast 
states  has  always  been  better  than  that  of  the  Middle  West,  less  exaggera- 
tive and  eccentric,  less  theoretically  and  aggressively  "new,"  and  with 
much  more  artistic  charm,  and  more  hamonious  in  general  character.  This 
may  be  due  to  a  climate  which  ameliorates  crudities,  and  a  possibility  to 
use  concrete  and  stucco  surfaces  which  are  broad  and  simple,  or  to  the  villa 
traditions  of  Italy  and  Spain  of  studied  classic  proportions.  Probably  all 
three  causes  exist  and  in  addition  the  refinements  of  good  taste  which 
accrue  to  those  who  have  made  California  a  home  because  of  its  natural 
beauty.  There  is  little  doubt  but  what  Beaux  Arts  projects  of  adolescent 
students  are  tempered  by  sanity  in  this  work,  and  the  stupidities  of  English 
Victorian  work  have  not  affected  it.  The  examples  reproduced  are  in 
general  highly  commendable.  The  Lincoln  Heights  Library  by  Hibbard 
&  Cody  is  designed  with  a  deliberate  parti-pris  which  seems  to  us  a  mis- 
taken one,  and  an  echo  of  school  work.  A  concave  form  in  plan  is  essen- 
tially a  terminal  feature  and  requires  flanking  masses  as  in  the  court  of 
the  Casa  de  Papa  Giulis  of  which  this  is  slightly  reminiscent.  This  building 
appears  like  a  quarter  of  a  circular  court  and  therefore  is  incomplete.  The 
broken  pediment  and  the  arches  at  the  ends  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  design,  being  the  Musee  de  Luxemburg  type,  while  the  re- 
mainder is  of  simpler  and  better  stuff. 

*  * 

The  Eve  of  a  Building  Revival 

San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  cities  are  unquestionably  on  the  eve  of  a 
building  revival,  the  likes  of  which  has  not  been  seen  in  years.  By  March 
or  April  we  expect  to  find  architects  and  contractors  overwhelmed  with 
work.  All  signs  point  that  way.  The  demand  for  more  buildings  is  already 
keenly  felt.  Labor  conditions  will  adjust  themselves  shortly  ;  prices  will 
soon  be  at  a  stationary  level,  and  banking  interests  will  be  prepared  to 
make  liberal  loans  for  construction  purposes. 
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TO  ENCOURAGE  HOME  BUILDING 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  New  York 
City  to  restrict  commercial  building, 
not  only  in  order  to  divert  building 
materials  and  labor  to  dwelling  con- 
struction but  because,  in  many  cases, 
the  erection  of  commercial  strucures 
resuUs  in  the  tearing  down  of  dwel- 
lings and  the  eviction  of  families.  One 
such  project  recently  in  New  York 
would  have  resulted  in  the  eviction  of 
1450  families.  At  present  the  city's 
commercial  building  program  shows 
ihe  huge  to^al  of  $79,000,000  in  con- 
tracts let.  If  this  is  permitted  to  take 
priori'y  over  house  building  the  ab- 
sorption of  labor,  materials  and  trans- 
portation facilities  will  make  home 
construction  practically  impossible. 

Dr.  Copeland,  New  Yory  City  Com- 
missioner of  Health,  says  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  and  done  quickly 
in  New  York  City  to  relieve  the  hous- 
'•^g  situation  which  is  intensely  acute. 
He  states  that  New  York  City  hc^l  h 


laws  are  being  winked  at  by  the  Health 
department  itself,  in  many  cases,  to 
avoid  putting  in  the  streets  thousands 
of  tenants  who  are  overcrowding 
apartments  and  other  buildings. 

Before  -the  Senate  Committee  on 
Reconstruction  and  Production  Dr. 
Copeland  approved  the  British  plan  of 
stimulating  building  by  selling  "hous- 
ing bonds"  guaranteed  not  only  by 
municipalities  but  also  by  the  govern- 
ment. He  suggests  that  buyers  be 
urged  to  take  the  housing  bonds  "in 
the  name  of  civilization"  as  they 
bought  Liberty  Bonds  in  the  name  of 
patriotism. 

The  congestion  described  in  New 
York  is  an  excellent  barometer  of 
housing  conditions  throughout  the 
country.  California  is  no  exception. 
With  prices  tumbling  speculators  and 
owners  should  get  busy  and  build.  But 
they  should  not  make  the  mistake  that 
some  investors  have  made  by  building 
cheap  homes — bungalows  that  are  little 
more  than  thrown  together  and  which, 
at  best,  will  last  their  owners  not  more 
than  five  years.  These  dwellings  are 
an  eye-sore  architecturally,  not  to  men- 
tion their  poorly  planned  interiors  and 
cheap,  flimsy  type  of  construction. 
Second-hand  plumbing,  leaky  roofing 
material,  discarded  imperfect  glass, 
cheap  paint  and  poor  millwork  all  com- 
bine to  make  these  so-called  homes 
more  of  a  plague  to  the  community 
than  a  benefit.  We  are  loath  to  admit 
that  such  dwellings  have  been  built  in 
Oakland  and  down  the  peninsula  as 
far  as  Santa  Cruz  and  Watsonville, 
and  it  seems  that  in  some  of  these 
towns  the  banking  interests  are  sup- 
porting the  promoters  to  the  extent  of 
advancing  them  60  per  cent  of  the  cost. 
The  houses  are  sold  for  $3,000  and 
$4,000  on  the  installment  plan.  Archi- 
tects who  have  investigated  say  the 
houses  are  a  disgrace  and  will  fall  to 
pieces  before  the  owners  get  them 
paid  for.  If  we  are  going  to  build 
homes  to  relieve  the  housing  conges- 
tion, let  us  build  them  right  and  if 
local  inspection  is  inadequate,  let  us 
have  a  State  Board  to  pass  on  all 
plans  before  permitting  construe' ion 
to  proceed. 
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Notes  and  Comments 


The  downward  march  of  prices  has 
reached   hardwoods,   and   most   items 
show    quite    drastic 
Drop  in  Prices       reductions.      Q  ii  a  r  - 
2r      atena  s  tered  oak,  plain  oak, 

gum,  hickory  and  ash  and  all  South- 
ern woods  have  dropped  from  $30  to 
in  some  cases  $75  per  M.  The  North- 
ern woods  such  as  birch  and  maple 
have  not  had  such  sweeping  cuts,  but 
they  have  eased  off  to  quite  a  degree. 
Flooring  in  oak  and  maple  is  now 
quoted  at  comparatively  reasonable 
rates  and  the  declines  in  these  com- 
modities should  have  its  effect  on 
building. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  prices  of 
hardwoods  can  ever  go  to  the  pre- 
war level.  Few  people  have  ever  ex- 
pected this.  Many  producers  of  hard- 
wood claim  that  the  present  prices 
are  below  their  cost  of  production. 
This  is  in  a  measure  substantiated  by 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  sawmills 
are  closing  down ;  their  owners  stat- 
ing that  they  cannot  run  their  plants 
at  a  profit  on  the  prevailing  wholesale 
prices.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  reduc- 
tions are  apparently  very  welcome  to 
all  concerned.  They  place  the  hard- 
wood business  on  a  more  solid  foun- 
dation. 

*      *      >;< 

The  high  crest  of  prices  to  which 
all  building  commodities  had  surged 
was  bound  to  cause  a  corresponding 
reaction,  and  now  that  this  has  taken 
place,  general  business  should  flow 
along  in  more  even  and  conservative 
channels.  The  inflated  prices  have 
been  deflated.  The  wise  wholesalers 
are  making  corresponding  reductions 
to  their  customers  in  the  prices  of  the 
goods  they  have  on  hand  and  are  striv- 
ing to  take  the  greater  part  of  their 
losses  this  year.  The  excellent  l)usi- 
ness  enjoyed  in  all  lines  at  high  prices 
for  the  first  nine  or  ten  months  of 
1920  has  placed  most  business  con- 
cerns in  a  position  to  stand  the  very 
considerable  loss  entailed  by  the  drop 
in  prices  of  stock  on  hand.     By  taking 


this  loss  this  year— that  is,  by  selling 
their  stocks  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
low  prices  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  high  prices  which  they  paid  for 
them — they  will  still  have  a  profitable 
year  and  be  ready  to  do  business  next 
year  on  the  new  levels,  with  a  clean 
sheet  to  work  upon.  In  other  words, 
by  cleaning  house  now,  prices  and 
everything  else  connected  with  busi- 
ness should  become  stabilized  by  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year. 

All  of  which  would  seem  to  bring 
out  the  idea  that  now  is  a  good  time 
to  buy  or  build,  manufacture  or  make 
repairs. 

To   Oakland  and  Berkeley  by  Electric 
Submarine  Cable 

Editor    The   Architect   and    Engineer, 
San    Francisco,    California: — 

Mr.  Know-it-all  will  now  roar:  "Another  fool 
proposition."  Not  long  ago  he  made  the  same  re- 
mark about  wireless  telegraphy.  Years  ago  the 
same  gentleman  said  reproduction  of  the  human 
voice  was  absurd;  "Some  fool  physicians  say  they 
can  see  through  the  human  arm;"  Motion  pictures 
were  a  "phantasy  of  a  disordered  brain;"  "Fly- 
ing through  the  air  may  be  a  reality  when  we  are 
dead,  not  before;"  Harnessing  the  ocean's  power 
"an  impossibility;"  Storage  of  electricity  from 
the   air   "a   dream." 

An  Express  Cable  from  Market  street  to  points 
across  the  bay  is  not  only  possible  but  will  be 
built,  unless  "interests"  prevent  it.  The  people 
want  quick  transportation  and  must  have  it  or 
San  Francisco  will  have  to  remain  second  city  on 
the   Pacific    Coast. 

Friend  husband  telephones  friend  wife  in  Oak- 
land, ten  miles  away:  "I  will  catch  the  5:10 
Cable   and   be   there   in   twenty  minutes   to   dinner." 

This  cable  will  be  laid  above  ground,  where 
you  "attach  yourself"  at  Market  street;  plunging 
under  the  waters  of  the  bay  it  reappears  near  the 
Oakland  mole  and  goes  its  merry  way  to  the  cen- 
tre of  that  city.  During  the  trip  yovi  peruse  the 
evening  paper,  seated  on  upholstered  Pullmanlike 
cushions   or   on   harder    morning   rush    seats.. 

This  "cable"  is  fourteen  feet  in  dimensions  and 
the  hole  through  the  centre  through  which  elec- 
tricity "shoots"  you  is  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
allowing  the  passage  of  a  train  not  impeded  by  air 
ahead,  capable  of  seating  twelve  hundred  each 
trip. 

The  cable  will  be  free  to  act  for  itself  from 
Market  street  to  the  centre  of  Oakland.  It  will 
lie  on  the  bottom  and  will  be  made  and  i-nstalled 
.without  interruption  to  shipping.  It  will  weieh 
tens  of  millions  of  pounds  and  will  take  probably 
ten  months  to  get  in  service  (Uncle  Sani  and  the 
State  Commission  being  willing).  It  will  be  lined 
with  heavy  metal  and  covered  with  a  conglomerate 
through  which  water  cannot  pass  and  will  be 
harder  each  year  for  the  next  ten  thousand  years 
and  made  to  with,stand  treble  the  natural  water 
I'>ressure  per  ■  inch.  The  trains  will  not  ru'i  on 
ordinary  wheels,  to  break  and  get  "hot  boxes."  hut- 
glide  on  greased,  roller-bearing  surfaces,  propelled 
by  several  interchangeable  electric  systems  to 
avoid  the  remotest  possibility  of  "trouble"  holdino' 
a  train  for  ten  seconds  under  the  bav.  Instead  of 
the  rattle-te-bang  of  the  present  electric  cars  it 
will  glide  almost  noiselessly,  and  the  slight  de- 
jiression    in    the    centre    will    not    be    felt. 

•  E.\DS    &    Beach,    Construction    Engineers. 
Temporary    address:      211    O.    T.    Johnson    build- 
ing,   Los   Angeles.  ' 


Repartee^! 'We 
"I      know'    you 


d     h 
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s     in     this     business, 
l)usiness     shows     it. 
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With  the  Architects 

Building  Reports  and  Personal  Mention  of 
Interest  to  the  Profession 


Personal 

Mr.  a.  W.  Merrill,  sales  manager  for 
the  General  Boilers  Company  in  this  terri- 
tory, has  recovered  from  a  severe  illness 
and  is  back  at  his  desk  in  the  company's 
coast  headquarters,  322  Monadnock  build- 
ing, San  Francisco.  Mr.  Merrill  recently 
returned  from  Los  Angeles  where  his 
company  maintains  a  Southern  California 
branch  at   1310   South  Hill  street. 

Mr.  Frank  Spencer,  president  and 
manager  of  the  Spencer  Elevator  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  recently  enjoyed  his 
first  visit  to  the  Eastern  states.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Spencer.  The  con- 
vention of  Elevator  manufacturers  at  To- 
ledo was   an  objective  point. 

Mr.  Edgar  A.  Mathevv^s  and  Mr.  Horace 
G.  Simpson,  architects,  announce  their  as- 
sociation for  the  practice  of  architecture. 
Office  will  for  the  present  be  located  in  the 
Call  building,  Nev/  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  W.  Hastings,  architect,  formerly  of 
Everett,  Washing^ton,  is  now  associated 
with  Wallace  &  Bush,  construction  engi- 
neers, of  San  Jose. 

Much  Church  Work  in  Prospect 

There  are  prospects  that  church  con- 
struction throughout  the  state  will  be 
unusually  active  during  the  coming  year. 
Money  will  be  available  after  the  first  of 
the  year  from  many  of  the  large  demon- 
inations,  including  the  Methodists  and 
Christian  Science  congregations.  Mr. 
Carl  Werner  has  been  commissioned  to 
prepare  plans  for  a  $200,000  edifice  for 
the  Fourth  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist. 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Orr  of  Los  Angeles,  is 
preparing  plans  for  a  $135,000  brick 
veneer  church  for  the  First  Christian 
Church  of  Stockton,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Wythe  has  made  preliminary  plans  for 
a  large  edifice  to  cost  $500,000  or  more 
for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
TLeavenworth  and  McAllister  streets,  San 
Francisco. 

Berkeley  Apartment   House 

Plans  have  been  completed  and  a  con- 
tract has  been  let  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ratclifif, 
Jr.,  for  a  three-story  frame  and  plaster 
apartment  house  on  Durant  street,  near 
College  avenue,  Berkeley,  for  Mrs. 
Bowie. 


Oakland  Architects  Busy 

Messrs.  Schirmer-Bugbee  Company, 
527  Thayer  building,  Oakland,  have  plans 
on  the  boards  for  several  large  country 
residences,  including  one  at  Los  Gatos 
for  Mr.  W.  W.  Garthwaite,  Oakland, 
banker;  one  for  Mr.  Jackson  at  Los  Ga- 
tos, and  a  large  bungalow  for  Mr.  H.  S. 
Scott  at  Ross.  Preliminary  drawings 
are  being  made  for  two  apartment  houses 
in  Oakland,  one  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$100,000. 

Los  Angeles  Stadiums 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Messrs. 
John  Parkinson  and  Donald  B.  Parkin- 
son, 420  Title  Insurance  building,  Los 
Angeles,  for  a  stadium  600.x400  to  seat 
32,000  people  for  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

An  immense  stadium  is  also  planned 
by  the  Pasadena  Rose  Festival  Commit- 
tee at  Pasadena.  The  structure  will  ac- 
commodate 60,000  people. 


Tower  for  Mission  Inn 

Mr.  Frank  Miller,  proprietor  of  the 
famous  Riverside  Mission  Inn,  is  plan- 
ning another  new  feature  in  the  form  of 
a  tower  200  ft.  high  and  a  ball  room  of 
Spanish  architecture  to  be  erected  at  the 
Sixth  and  Main  street  corner  of  the  hotel 
grounds.  The  tower  will  be  called  the 
Tower  of  Seville.  Mr.  A.  B.  Benton, 
architect,  of  Los  Angeles,  an  authority 
on  Spanish  and  Mission  architecture,  has 
prepared  sketches  for  the  proposed  im- 
provement. 

Piedmont  Manor   Residence 

Messrs.  Meyer  &  Johnson,  architects 
in  the  Bankers  Investment  building,  San 
Francisco,  have  prepared  plans  for  a  one- 
story  and  basement  frame  and  stucco 
bungalow  to  be  built  in  Piedmont  Manor, 
Oakland,  for  Mr.  Louis  Hilborn,  an  at- 
torney in  the  Crocker  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Women's  Club  Building 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Mr. 
Ralph  P.  Morrell  of  Stockton,  for  a 
$35,000  hollow  tile  club  building  for  the 
Lodi  Women's  Club  at  Lodi. 
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Portland  Temple   Competition 

The  following  interesting  paragraphs 
are  taken  from  the  proerani  of  an  arc'-i- 
tectural  competition  being  conducted  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  for  a  Masonic  temple: 

The  architect  selected  by  the  Jury  of  Awards 
will  be  delegated  to  prepare  plans  and  specifica- 
tions '~r  the  structure  and  to  supervise  the  con- 
struction. 

.111/  additional  architects  selected  to  enter  the 
competition  will  be  announced  on  October  15.  The 
board  of  trustees  agrees  that  no  architect  will  be 
admitted  to  the  competition  to  whom  they  are  not 
willing  to  award  the  commission  in  event  he  is 
the   winner   of  the  competition. 

The  Jury  of  Awards  will  include:  The  three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  P.  S. 
Malcom  and  an  architect  to  be  selected  from  a 
list    furnished   by   the   professional   advisor. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  agrees  that  the  jury  shall 
have  authority  to  make  the  award  and  its  decision 
shall  be  final.  And  a  selection  shall  be  made 
from  the  list  of  competitors  providing  a  design 
is  submitted  which  conforms  with  the  require- 
ments. The  professional  advisor  will  examine  the 
plans  and  report  to  the  jury  of  any  deviations 
from  the  program.  Selection  shall  be  made  by 
secret  ballot  and  the  successful  architect  will  not 
be  known  until  the  selection  of  the  design  has 
been  agreed  upon.  Competitors  ranking  second 
in  selection  will  receive  an  award  of  $600  and  third 
will  receive  $400.  No  features  embodied  in  the 
unsuccessful  designs  will  be  used  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  architect. 

No  sum  of  money  is  set  as  the  probable  cost 
due  to  the  uncertain  building  costs  and  the  in- 
definite time  as  to  when  actual  construction 
will  be  undertaken.,  Architects  are  given  the  in- 
formation that  the  building  shall  consist  of 
2,000,000  cubic   feet  of  cubical  contents. 

The  building  is  to  be  constructed  of  brick  and 
terra  cotta.  Stone  is  not  to  be  contemplated  except 
as  an  unmoulded  and  undecorated  base  course 
and  the  use  of  such  stone  shall  not  extend  above 
the   lowest    window    sills. 

Architects  are  warned  against  designs  of  a  stone 
type  being  transformed  into  brick  and  terra  cotta. 
In  the  use  of  the  terra  cotta,  the  jury  will  not 
recognize  the  conventional  assumption  that  terra 
cotta  is  necessarily  a  material  calling  for  a  high 
degree  of  ornamentation  or  special  surface  treat- 
ment. 

The  general  interior  construction  of  all  floors 
will  be  reinforced  concrete.  The  roofs  may  be  of 
joist  or  timber  construction  with  the  exterior 
covering   the    fire    resistive    surface. 

Plans  will  include  a  cathedral  hall  with  balcony 
to  seat  2500  persons;  entrance  lobby  of  liberal 
proportions,  coat  and  toilet  rooms,  stage  and 
property  rooms,  organ,  ante  rooms,  small  hall, 
library  lounge,  all  of  which  will  be  on  the  main 
floor.  The  lower  floor  will  include  banquet  and 
ballroom,  refreshment  room  and  kitchen,  janitor's 
apartment  and  furnace  and   fan   room. 


$350,000  San  Jose  Theatre 

Mr.  Chas.  S.  McKenzie,  architect  of 
San  Jose,  is  preparing  working  drawings 
for  Beatty's  American  Theatre  in  San 
Jose.  The  new  moving  picture  house 
will  be  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  will  seat  1,500  persons.  It  will  have 
an  immense  pipe  organ,  stage,  scenery 
and  special  lighting  equipment.  The 
owners  say  they  intend  to  spend  $350,000 
on  the  building  and  furnishings. 


Says  High  Prices  Will  Continue 
There  will  be  no  material  decline  in 
building  costs  for  the  next  ten  years  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Edwin  Bergstrom, 
president  of  Southern  California  Chapter, 
American  Institute'  of  Architects,  who 
addressed  the  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board 
at  its  October  meeting.  Mr.  Bergstrom 
based  his  prediction  on  the  great  build- 
ing shortage  throughout  the  country  and 
labor   conditions. 

He  illustrated  his  address  -by  charts 
showing  the  volume  and  cost  of  building 
year  by  year  from  1910  to  1920.  The 
present  shortage  in  building  is  estimated 
at  1,065,000,000  sq.  ft.  based  on  the  an- 
nual average  of  building  between  1910 
and  1914.  Between  1910  and  1914  the 
average  cost  of  building  was  $1.62  sq.  ft. 
In  1915  the  average  cost  dropped  to  $1.52 
per  sq.  ft.  In  1919  the  cost  rose  to  $3.20 
sq.  ft.  and  during  the  early  part  of  1920 
it  mounted  to  $3.50. 

Mr.  Bergstrom  stated  the  cost  of 
building  materials  in  Los  Angeles  had 
increased  about  155  per  cent  between 
1914  and  1920.  If  building  activities  are 
resumed  on  a  large  scale  he  predicted 
new  high  levels  may  be  reached. 


San  Jose  Architects   Busy 

Messrs.  Wolfe  and  Higgins,  San  Jose 
architects,  report  being  exceptionally 
busy  for  the  winter  construction  period. 
Plans  have  been  drawn  for  two  large 
country  houses  at  Mt.  Eden  for  the 
Oliver  Brothers,  one  to  cost  $30,000  and 
the  other  $20,000;  alterations  to  the  St. 
James  hotel,  San  Jose;  a  $15,000  automo- 
bile machine  shop  for  John  H.  Graves 
and  several  small  dwellings  in  Santa 
Clara  county. 

Adopts  American  Plan 

The  Judson  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Oakland  announces  that  its  plant  will 
be  run  on  the  American  plan.  This  is 
the  first  move  made  in  the  Bay  district, 
outside  the  shipyards,  to  break  away 
from  the  closed  shop.  The  American 
plan  has  been  in  effect  at  the  shipyards 
for    several    months. 


Vallejo  Water  Plant 

The  city  of  Vallejo  has  voted  bonds 
amounting  to  $1,250,000  for  improve- 
ments to  the  municipal  water  supply,  in- 
cluding construction  of  a  concrete  dam 
and  pipe  line  in  Gordon  Valley.  Plans 
are  being  prepared  by  City  Engineer  T. 
D.    Kilkennv. 


Richmond   Wharf  and  Warehouse 

Plans  are  being  drawn  by  City  Engi- 
neer H.  G.  Chapman  of  Richmond  for 
extensions  to  the  Municipal  pier  and  ad- 
ditional   warehouses. 


Country  School  Building 
Mr.    Hugh    Y.    Davis,    of    Stockton,    is 
preparing     plans     for     a     $40,000     school 
house    for    the    Denair    School    District, 
Stanislaus   county. 
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Oakland  School  Programme 

Something  more  than  $1,000,000  of  the 
Oalxland  school  bond  issue  has  recently- 
been  sold,  making  available  that  much 
money  for  immediate  construction  v/ork. 
Contracts  are  being  let  at  the  rate  of  two 
school  buildings  a  week,  which  will  en- 
able the  board  of  education  to  make  some 
progress  in  the  long  deferred  construc- 
tion work. 


Insurance    Office    Building 

Mr.  A.  H.  Knoll,  architect  in  the 
Hearst  building,  San  Francisco,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  $40,000  Class  "C"  re- 
inforced concrete  insurance  office  build- 
ing to  be  erected  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Montgomerjr  and  Clay  streets.  The 
desi'gn  is  classic  with  sandstone  and  plate 
glass   front. 


Native    Sons'    Club    Building 

-The  Native  Sons'  Athletic  Club  of  San 
Francisco  will  erect  a  $100,000  building 
on  Mason  street  near  Geary,  from  plans 
being  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Gebhardt, 
who  has  offices  with  Mr.  Alfred  Henry 
Jacobs  in  the  French  Bank  building,  San 
Francisco. 


Dormitory  at  Palo  Alto 

Messrs.  Bakewell  &  Brown,  of  San 
Francisco,  have  completed  plans  for  a 
three-story  reinforced  concrete  men's 
domitory  to  be  erected  on  the  campus  at 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto.  The 
building  will  cost  $175,000. 

Oxnard  School  to  Be  Re-Figured 

All  bids  have  been  rejected  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  high  school  build- 
ing at  Oxnard,  Ventura  county,  and  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Allison  &  Allison,  Hi- 
bernian building,  Los  Angeles,  will  call 
for  new  bids  the  first  of  the  year. 


$45,000    Residence 

Messrs.  Bliss  &  Faville,  Balboa  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  have  completed  plans 
for  a  handsome  two-story  and  basement 
frame  avA  stucco  residence  to  be  built 
in  Sea  ClifT,  San  Francisco,  for  Mr.  Ney 
Wolfskin  at  a  cost  of  $45,000. 


Alterations  to  Cliff  House 

Extensive  alterations  are  being  made 
to  the  historic  Cliff  House  on  the  Great 
Highwav,  from  plans  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Clau- 
sen. The  building  has  been  leased .  to 
Roberts  Bros. 


Warehouses    Planned 

The  George  W.  McNear  Company  has 
purchased  additional  waterfront  land  at 
Martinez  and  it  is  understood  the  com- 
pany will  spend  $100,000  or  more  in  ware- 
house  and    dock    construction. 


Informal   School   Competition 

The  following  architectural  firms  par- 
ticipated in  an  informal  competition  for 
a  new  school  building  for  the  Penitentia 
School    District,    near    San    Jose: 

Leo  J.   Devlin,   San   Francisco. 

Henry   C.   Smith,   San  Francisco. 

E.   L.    Norberg,    San   Francisco. 

Wolfe    &    Higgins,    San    Jose. 

Warren   Skillings,   San  Jose. 

Binder    &    Curtiss,    San   Jose. 


$25,000    Apartment    House 

Mr.  Warren  Skillings  of  San  Jose  has 
completed  plans  for  a  two-story  $25,000 
frame  apartment  house  for  Mr.  H.  M. 
Garcia  to  be  erected  at  10th  and  San  An- 
tonio streets,  San  Jose.  The  building 
will  contain  eight  apartments  of  three 
rooms    each. 


Work   of    Los    Angeles    Architects 

The  work  of  Messrs.  Morgan,  Walls 
and  Morgan,  well  known  Los  Angeles 
architects,  will  be  shown  in  the  January 
number  of  The  Architect  and  Engineer. 
The  entire  issue  will  be  taken  up  with 
illustrations  of  buildings  designed  iDy  this 
firm   in   the  past  ten   or  twelve   years. 


Lancaster   High   School 

Mr.  John  C.  Austin,  1125  Baker-Det- 
wiler  building,  Los  Angeles,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  new  buildings  to  be 
erected  at  the  High  School  site  at  Lan- 
caster for  the  Antelope  Valley  Union 
High  School  District.  Bonds  in  the  sum 
of  $200,00€  have  been  voted  and  sold. 


Alhambra  High  School 

The  board  of  supervisors  has  sold  the 
$112,000  bond  issue  of  the  Alhambra 
High  School  District.  Messrs,  Allison 
&  Allison,  1405  Hibernian  building,  Los 
Angeles,  are  the  architects  and  will  pre- 
pare plans  for  a  new  commercial  build- 
ing to  be  erected  at  the  High  School  site. 

Fresno    Bank    Building 

The  Fidelity  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  has 
purchased  an  additional  lot  on  Mariposa 
street,  Fresno,  giving  it  a  site  80x125  ft. 
for  its  new  building.  It  will  be  of  the 
sky-scraper  type  and  plans  are  being 
prepared  by  R.  F.  Felchlin  &   Co.,   Fresno. 


Open    Los    Angeles    Office 

Messrs.  Weeks  and  Day,  architects  in 
the  Phelan  building,  San  Francisco,  will 
open  permanent  offices  in  Los  Angeles 
in  addition  to  the  offices  maintained  in 
San    Francisco    and    Sacramento. 


Sunol    School   Building 

The  school  district  at  Sunol.  in  Niies 
canyon,  is  to  have  a  fine  new  school 
building.  Competitive  plans  by  San 
Francisco,  Oakland  and  San  Jose  archi- 
tects   have   been   Submitted. 
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San   Francisco    Chapter 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  was  held  in  the  Architec- 
tural Club  Rooms,  11  O'Farrell  street, 
on  Thursday  evening,  October  21st.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Sylvain  Schnaittacher,  at  8 
p.  m. 

MINUTES 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on 
September  16th,  1920,  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Two  reports  from  standing  commit- 
tees were  read.  Mr.  John  Bakewell,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  education, 
subinitted  a  written  report  which  was  or- 
dered read,  and  on  motion  dulj^  seconded 
and  carried.  A  copy  of  the  report  was 
ordered  sent  to  the  Institute  on  Educa- 
tion and  also  to  Professor  John  Galen 
Howard  of  the  Department  of  Architec- 
ture at  the  University  of  California  and 
to  Mr.  Harry  Michelsen,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club. 
Mr.  John  J.  Donovan,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  legislation,  inade  a  written 
report  on  the  progress  of  this  committee 
which  was  ordered  read  and  placed  on 
file. 

REPORTS    OF   OFFICERS 

The  president  read  his  annual  report 
^-■h'-h  was  ordered  received  and  placed 
on  file. 

The  secretary  read  the  annual  report 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  of  the  sec- 
retary, both  of  which  were  ordered  re- 
ceived   and   placed    on    file. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS 
From  Mr.  William  Stanley  Parker,  sec- 
retary of  the  A.  I.  A.,  enclosing  copy  of 
pamphlet  concerning  War  Memorials; 
one  in  re  proposed  changes  in  the  Sched- 
ule of  Charges;  one  relative  to  Com- 
munity Planning,  from  Mr.  John  Irwin 
Brinr't  rhairman  on  committee  on  Com- 
munity Planning,  A.  I.  A.,  regarding  the 
lecture  on  Community  Planning;  from 
Mr.  William  Stanley  Parker,  secretary 
of  the  A.  I.  A.,  asking  for  a  report  from 
this  chapter  in  re  Draftsmen's  Unions; 
from  Mr.  E.  C.  Kemper,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  A.  I.  A.,  stating  that  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  William  Otis  Raiguel 
as  an  Institute  member  would  be  acted 
upon  at  the  board  meeting  on  November 
19,  1920;  from  Mr.  T.  B.  McGuinniss, 
assistant  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, thanking  the  chapter  for  letter 
relating  to  co-operation  with  city  offi- 
cials in  building  construction  to  prevent 
fire  hazards;  from  Mr.  John  J.  Donovan 
relative  to  his  committee  on  legislation, 
and  calling  attention  to  the  revision  of 
the   present    registration    law    which    is   to 


be  presented  at  the  coming  session  of  the 
Legislature;  from  Mr.  Joshua  H.  Vogel 
asking  for  his  assignment  to  the  Wash- 
ington State  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.;  from  Cali- 
fornia Housing  and  Building  Institute 
enclosing  Progress  Report  No.  7;  from 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  in 
re  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco June  7,  8  and  9,  1921;  from  Mr. 
Ernest  Coxhead  in  re  Southern  Califor- 
nia Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  forming  an  Asso- 
ciation  for    Public    Service. 

Mr.  Bruce,  for  a  committee  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  directors  of  the  Cen- 
tral Council  of  the  Builders'  Exchange 
on  the  relations  of  the  Chapter  to  the 
Central  Council,  reported  progress,  but 
that  no  meeting  has  yet  been  held  with 
the    directors. 

NEW  BUSINESS 
On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried, 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Parker  in  re  "Schedule 
of  Charges"  and  "Draftsmen's  Union" 
was  ordered  referred  to  the  executive 
committee. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried, 
the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Coxhead  in 
re  Chapter  finance  was  ordered  referred 
to    the   board    of    directors. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried, 
the  chair  was  instructed  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  obtain  from  the  Engineers 
a  draft  of  their  proposed  registration  law 
and  distribute  copies  to  the  Chapter 
members  and  to  confer  with  the  Engi- 
neers on  the  proposed  law  and  report  at 
the   next   meeting   of   the   Chapter. 

Mr.  Schnaittacher  spoke  in  re  to  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  registration  law. 
Mr.  Alooser  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
Buildmg  and  Housing  Institute,  and 
urged  the  co-operation  of  the  Chapter 
members. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the 
admmistration  of  last  year  for  their  serv- 
ices  during  the  year. 

UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
On  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried, 
the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Coxhead  in 
re  financing  of  the  institute  was  adopted, 
and  a  copy  was  ordered  sent  to  the  sec- 
retary  of   the   institute. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 
The  next  order  of  business  being  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  secretary  was  directed  to  cast  the  bal- 
lot fpr  the  regular  nominees,  whereupon 
the  chair  announced  that  the  following 
had  been  elected  to  serve  the  Chapter  for 
the    ensuing   year: 

President Mr.    G.   A.   Applegarth 

Vice-President.  .  .Mr.   Ernest  A.   Coxhead 
Sec'v-Treasurer.  .  .Mr.    J.    S.    Fairweather 
Directors:      Mr.    Sylvain    Schnaittacher, 
for    three    years. 

Mr.   Morris   M.   Bruce,  for  three  yeirs. 
Mr.  George  W.  Kelham    (to    fill    the    unex- 
pired   term    of   Mr.    Wm.    Otis    Raiguel,    resigned). 
Subject  to  approval, 

Morris  M.  Bruce,  Secretary. 


With  the  Engineers 

Reports  from  the  Various  Pacific  Coast  Societies, 
Personal  Mention,  Etc. 


An    Argument    for    "Sanitary    Engineer" 

.      By    ROBERT    VESSEY,    in    Valve    World 

VY/HILE  I  realize  that  it  will  require 
VV  time,  patience,  and  perseverance 
(as  all  good  things  do),  still  I  trust 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
old  and  worn  out  term  "plumber"  will 
be  eliminated,  and  in  its  stead,  the  more 
dignified,  elevating,  and  proper  term 
"Sanitary    Engineer"    instituted. 

This  subject  is  of  importance  to  the 
future  of  all  engaged  in  the  sanitary  craft, 
not  only  as  a  means  of  elevating  the  busi- 
ness to  a  proper  plane  and  eliminating 
old  prejudices  and  jokesters,  but  really 
applying  a  truly  descriptive  term  to  the 
craft,  the  word  plumb  meaning  straight, 
or  plumbum  as  translated  from  the  Latin 
meaning  lead.  The  name  plumber  being 
a  coined  word  for  lead  worker,  certainly 
does  not  apply  to  present  day  methods 
this    much    we    all    know.  ' 

A  proper  analysis   of  the  situation  un- 
der   present    conditions    will    show    that 
the   only    true    term    to    apply   'would    be 
sanitary    engineer,    as    in    the    first    place 
through  the  installation  of  such  fixtures 
as  supply  the  water  to  permit  of  bathing 
sprinkling   the  streets,    flushing,   washing 
or   in   any   way    contributing    to    the    hy- 
giene  of   the   people,    and    as    a   means    of 
carrying  ofif  the  filth  and  refuse  through 
sewage  is  considered  a  sanitary  measure- 
and  this  being  the  prime  factor  the  term 
sanitary"    is    certainly    properly    placed 
It   IS   also   a   certain   fact   that  with   such 
strict    laws,    codes,    ordinances    and    tech- 
nicalities which  must  be  adhered  to    the 
fact    that    he    must    have    the    knowledge 
to   read  and  work  from  plans,   specifica- 
tions, blue  prints,  must  serve  a  term  of 
apprenticeship,  stand  an  examination  be- 
fore obtaining  a  license  and  after  acquir- 
ing this  store  of  knowledge  he  must  have 
exceptional  engineering  skill   to  perform 
his    duties,    especially    in    the    installation 
of   fixtures   and   engineering  work   in   our 
great    hotels    and    office   buildings    of    to- 
day,  my   idea   is    that   such   a   man    is   an 
engineer  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
as    such,    no    better    and    no    other    name 
should    be    applied. 

In  the  old  days  when  there  was  no 
recognized  need  for  sanitarv  laws,  rules 
and  regulations  the  term  "plumber"  was 
no  doubt  practical,  but  under  Twentieth 
Century   methods    it    is    obsolete. 


There  has  been  much  discussion  on  this 
very    important   subject,    with    the    result 
that    up    to    the    present    writing    no    one 
has    been   able   to    come   forward   with    a 
real  reason  why  the  term   "Sanitary   En- 
ginfeer"    should    not    be    adopted,    while 
the    fact    IS    very    evident    that    the    term 
should  be  adopted,   "and  without  delay" 
It  IS  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  to  me 
to    note    that    we    have    two    progressive 
states    and   a   few   progressive   cities    that 
have   taken   the   lead   for   the   betterment 
ot  the  craft  and  have  adopted   the  term 
sanitary    engineer.      The    two    states    are 
Indiana  and  Tennessee,  the  former  being 
known  as  The   Indiana  Society  of   Sani- 
tary  Engineers   and  the  latter  The  Ten- 
nessee   Sanitary    Engineers'    Association, 
l^ersonally  I  prefer  the  former  style  and 
would  like  to  see  this  style  standardized 
tor  each  state  and  if  adopted  throughout 
the  country  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Society   of    Sanitary    Engineers.      And   in 
this  connection  I  would  suggest  that  the 
inspectors   be  known   as   sanitary   inspec- 
tors    the    journeymen    as    sanitary    fitters 
while  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  strictly 
repair  work  could  be  known  as  a  "sani- 
crafter      or    have    a    sign    reading    "Sani- 
tary Repairs  and  Fittings." 

A  publicity  campaign  would  quickly 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  new  terms 
as  applied  to  each  branch  of  the  craft 
and  while  I  realize  that  these  terms  sound 
odd  and  peculiar  to  you,  think  what  it 
will  mean  to  the  future  of  your  business 
which  has  been  the  butt  for  so-called 
jokes  cartoonists,  cheap  actors  and  such 
like.  However,  the  changing  of  the  name 
must  be  accompanied  by  more  construc- 
tive business  methods  else  very  little 
will  have  been  accomplished.  Let  us 
open  the  way  for  more  progress  and  up- 
lift which  will  be  a  long  stride  in  the 
right   direction. 

I  have  made  every  effort  to  have  the 
erm  Sanitary  Engineer"  adopted  since 
1913  and  I  trust  that  with  the  momentum 
which  the  movement  has  acquired  there 
will  be  no  let-up  until  it  has  been  gen- 
erally adopted.  ^ 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

SOUTHERN     C.<\LIFORNI.\     SECTION 
Southern   California  Section,   American 
Socie  y  of   Civil   Engineers,   voted   unani- 
mously  at    Its    October    meeting    to    join 
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in  the  formation  of  the  proposed  Califor- 
nia   Engineering    Council. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  section  also  ap- 
proved the  proposal  that  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  become  a 
charter  member  of  the  Federated  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Societies.  Action  fol- 
lowed an  earnest  appeal  by  G.  G.  Ander- 
son, member  of  the  join  conference 
committee,  for  the  support  of  the  mem- 
bers  on  the  proposed  affiliation. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  E. 
R.  Bowen,  E.  A.  Bayley,  J.  A.  Griffin, 
G.  C.  Fitzgerald  and  F.  G.  Dessery  was 
appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  Port- 
land Cement  Association  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  standard  specification  for  cement 
concrete   pipe. 

Mr.  Hawgood  called  attention  to  ef- 
forts which  are  reported  being  made  to 
remove  from  office  State  Engineer  W. 
F.  McClure,  asserting  that  this  effort  is 
for  selfish  motives.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  president  and  officers  of 
the  section  with  full  authority  to  take 
such  action  as  they  deem  proper. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Dennis  read  a  paper  giving 
•  the  results  of  a  study  of  stream  flow  with 
particular  reference  to  a  comparison  l^e- 
tween  the  flow  as  observed  at  two  points 
on  the  Kern  river  and  a  method  of  adapt- 
ing the  records  of  flow  at  one  point  to 
another  point  on  the  same  stream.  Stere- 
opticon  pictures  were  used  to  illustrate 
his    discussion    of   the   subject. 

*  *       * 
SEEK   NEW   MEMBERS 

The  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Engineers  is 
taking  part  in  a  national  campaign  to  en- 
list 10,000  new  members.  This  new  asso- 
ciation has  21,000  members  and  includes 
all  of  the  progressive  elements  of  the 
profession.  It  is  the  engineer's  business 
organization  as  distinguished  from  the 
various  technical  associations  known  as 
the  founder  societies.  Applications  will 
be  received  at  960  Pacific  building. 

*  =(:  * 

NEVAD.\  CHAPTER 
Nevada  Chapter,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Engineers,  has  been  organized 
with  about  70  members.  Mr.  H.  W.  Loy 
is  president;  Mr.  H.  F.  Holly,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  L.  V.  Campbell,  secretary. 
The  headquarters  of  the  chapter  are  at 
Carson  City  but  a  service  bureau  has 
been  opened  at  Reno  under  the  direction 
of    Mr.    A.    A.    Horwege. 

The  A.  A.  E.  schedule  of  salaries  for 
engineers  in  municipal  service  was  ap- 
proved bv  the  American  Society  for  Mu- 
nicipal Improvements  at  the  recent 
convention  of  that  body  in  St.  Louis. 
*       *       * 

ANNUAL  ELECTION 
The  annual   election  of  the  San   Fran- 
cisco   Chapter,    American    Association   of 
Engineers,   will   be   held   December   7. 


The  officers  to  be  elected  are  president, 
first  vice-president,  second  vice-president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  representatives  for 
the  Joint  Council  and  representatives  for 
the    State   Assembly. 

*  *       * 
VOTES    TO    RAISE    DUES 

By  a  vote  of  75  to  8,  Los  Angeles  Chap- 
ter, American  Association  of  Engineers, 
declared  in  favor  of  increasing  the  dues 
of  all  members  except  student  members 
from  $10  to  $15  per  year  and  for  a  di- 
vision or  dues  under  the  proposed  Burn- 
ham  classification.  The  vote  was  taken 
at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce building  on  October  8.  in  response 
to  a  call  from  national  headquarters  for 
a  referendum  on  both  propositions. 

Los  Angeles  Chapter,  which  is  now  the 
second  largest  in  the  United  States,  with 
606  pand-up  members  and  223  applica- 
tions pending,  was  responsible  for  the 
referendum,  being  the  first  to  suggest  it. 

*  *       * 

SAXTA  CRUZ  ENGINEERS'  CLUB 
A  club  of  the  American  Association  of 
Engineers  will  be  organized  at  once  in 
Santa  Cruz.  All  enginers  residing  in 
that  general  vicinity  should  make  inquiry 
of  Mr.  H.  O.  Beck,  Temporary  President, 
who  will  furnish  them  with  information 
concerning  the  new  Club. 

*  *       * 

TO  ENTER  NEW  FIELD 
The  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Engineers  has 
organized  a  Service  Bureau,  with  head- 
quarters at  960  Pacific  building,  to  act  as 
a  clearing  house  for  engineering  positions 
of  every  nature. 

The  bureau  is  in  touch  with  ^11  em- 
ployers of  engineers  in  the  Bay  region, 
and  as  soon  as  it  receives  notice  of  an 
opening  for  an  engineer,  it  sends  around 
a  man  whose  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions as  on  file  with  the  Bureau  are  best 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  posi- 
tion. 

This  service  is  free  to  all  A.  A.  E.  mem- 
bers, and  fills  a  longfelt  need  in  the 
engineering  profession.  An  engineer 
seeking  a  position  has  formerly  been 
compelled  to  make  the  rounds  of  all  em- 
ployers of  engineers,  and  often  spend 
day's  locating  a  position  which  he  could 
have  found  immediately  through  the 
Service  Bureau.  ^-     ^     Cousins  . 


Climate   and   the    Dairy   Farm 

The  committee  on  ventilation  of  farm 
buildings  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers  is  making  a  study 
of  the  proper  housing  conditions  for  stock 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

As  the  cow  is  the  source  of  heat  m  the 
dairy  barn  it  follows  that  the  construc- 
tion and  ventilation  of  the  barns  must  be 
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dififerent  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try than  in  the  southern  to  maintain  the 
proper  temperature  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  air. 

An  article  under  the  head  of  "Climatic 
Dairy  Barns,"  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Clarkson 
and  C.  S.  Whitnah  is  published  in  the 
October  number  of  the  society's  jour- 
nal, "Agricultural  Engineering."  The 
authors  have  divided  the  country  into 
four  well  defined  zones,  based  on  sus- 
tained low  temperatures  in  the  winter 
months,  and  outline  the  proper  type  of 
barn  in  its  relation  to  the  temperature  of 
the  dififerent  zones. 


New    York    Greets    California 

A  HANDSOME  bouquet  is  extended  to 
the  so-called  California  type  of  apart- 
ments by  the  Sun  and  New  York  Herald 
in  the  following  editorial  in  a  recent  is- 
sue: 

From  California  Mr.  Whitney  Warren,  the  New 
York  architect,  has  adopted  and  adapted  a  type 
of  apartment  which  he  believes  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving,  or  at  least  bettering,  living  condi- 
tions m  this  city.  Mr.  Warren's  firm  has  designed 
an  apartment  house  for  New  York  in  which  as 
he  says,  "the  California  type  of  apartment,'  by 
which  convertible  living  and  dining  rooms  are  also 
used  as  sleeping  rooms,  gives  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  service."  This  fashion  of  interior  domestic 
architecture  m  which  beds  appear  where  escri- 
toires and  buffets  stood  is  now  fairly  familiar  to 
all  those  who  know  the  California  of  today  Its 
origin  IS  probably  due  to  the  need  for  convenience 
in  homes  of  the  bungalow  type  so  numerous  in 
that  state.  Its  practicability  has  been  demonstrated 
And  now  It  receives  the  compliment  of  being 
borrowed  by  the  East,  an  event  rarely  occurring 
^  !""*.'  '\,?''^  movements  are  nearly  always  from 
Jiast   to    West. 

What  Mr.  Warren  proposes  is  to  have  the  new 
type  of  New  \  ork  apartment  home  centre  around 
a  large  living  room.  On  either  side  of  its  fire- 
place he  would  have  alcove  sleeping  rooms  with 
dressing  rooms  behind  them,,  these  rooms  being 
f",j°u  ,  '°"'  ^^?  "?''"'  ''°°™  by  doors  that  would 
told  back  into  the  jambs  during  the  day.  Kitchen 
and  butler  s  pantry  would  be  separate  rooms  com- 
municating with  one  end  of  the  central  room  only 
through  the  pantry.  One  end  of  this  room  would 
be  used  for  dinmg,  "a  discreet  use  of  screens  " 
as  he  says,  preventing  "any  disturbance  of  the 
occupants  by  the  table  preparation."  To  a  degree 
this  Idea  of  dining  and  living  room  in  one  has 
H.f"TT  ?"  "^..'^  "^"^  modern  country  houses  in 
the  East  and  m  a  few  New  York  apartments 
k^"m  \".n^''*''''--  ^"*  '"  the  structure  deigned 
of  tn'.-  .T^"'^".  '^  t°  be  found  the  first  instlnce 
of  this  alcove  idea.  It  may  help  to  remedy  the 
over-crowded     conditions     in     New     York. 


Orpheum    Contracts   Awarded 

Contracts  have  been  let  during  the  past 
month  for  the  construction  of  million 
dollar  Orpheum  theater  and  ofifice  build- 
ings in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
from  plans  by  Mr.  G.  Albert  Lansburgh" 
Gunst  buildmg,  San  Francisco,  who  will' 
also  design  the  new  Orpheum  m  Oak- 
land. 


Santa  Maria   Hospital 

Preliminary   plans    have   been   prepared 

buil^"  \  ^-  ?"^'^'-  ^''  Nation'al  Bank 
building  San  Francisco,  for  a  $50  000 
private  hospital  at  Santa  Maria  for  Dr 
Coblenz  of   that   city 


Criticism  of  Mr.   Lindstrom's  Article  on 
Concrete  Storage  Tanks 

Editor   The   Architect   and   Engineer, 
ban   Francisco,    California: — 
I    have    read    with    a    great    deal    of    interest    the 
article     entitled     "Concrete     Storage     Tanks,"     by 
loVn     ■°^"'^   r^^}"     Lindstrom,     in    the     September, 
1920,   issue  of  The  Architect   and   Engineer.   .   . 
Ihe    following   remarks   are   offered   in   the   line   of 
constructive    criticism    and    I    trust    that    they    will 
be  accepted  in  that  light. 

Statements  which  appear  through  the  entire 
article  show  the  shallowness  of  it.  For  instance, 
although  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  many  kinds  of 
Portland  cement,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  "Port- 
land Brand.  Neither  have  I  ever  heard  of  the 
cement  attacking  the  silica  of  the  sand  and  aggre- 
gates. Mention  is  also  made  of  the  fact  that  "the 
remforcem^ent  should  be  so  placed  that  the  con- 
crete would  readily  pour."  Although  these  are 
s™^"    Items    they    indicate    various    fallacies. 

Although  I  might  enumerate  numerous  other 
points  there  are  two  which  are  all  too  obvious, 
in  the  third  paragraph  mention  is  made  that  "con- 
crete tank  construction  requires  most  careful  con- 
sideration, especially  in  the  field  where  the  human 
elem-ent  enters  into  the  proportioning,  mixing 
and  placing  of  the  concrete."  It  would  seem  as 
though  Reground  Cement"  should  eliminate  all 
such  troubles.  In  other  words,  just  as  satisfac- 
tory results  could  be  obtained  with  common  labor 
as  with  skilled  concrete  workers.  To  cap  this 
provision  is  made  for  plastering  porous  spots  or 
detects  that  appear..  It  also  seems  that  the  only 
time  when  concrete  need  be  wet  down  is  in  case 
that  It  IS  exposed  to  heat  or  hot  weather  Ex- 
perience has  proven  that  one  of  the  fundamentals 
in  securing  good,  sound,  durable  concrete  is  proper 
curing. 

If  Mr.  Lindstrom's  ideas  on  expansion  and  con< 
traction  due  to  temperature  changes  are  correct 
he  has  succeeded  in  overthrowing  absolutely  every 
theory  and  experiment  dealing  with  concrete.  So  ■ 
tar  as  I  have  ever  been  able  to  determine  heat  is 
transmitted  by  molecular  motion.  This  is  in  no  ' 
way  dependent  upon  the  porosity  of  the  concrete. 
I  believe  that  many  experiments  have  shown  and 
dehnitely^  proved  that  there  is  a  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion in  concrete  regardless  of  whether  there 
IS   any   moisture   present   or   not. 

Undoubtedly  you  will  receive  other  criticisms 
ot  this  article  should  other  engineers  or  archi- 
tects consider  it  worth  the  trouble.  For  my  own 
part  I  trust  that  you  will  see  fit  to  make  some 
comment  in  your  ne.xt  issue  upon  the  article  in 
order  that  those  of  our  profession  who  have  not 
rnade  up  their  minds  as  to  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  concrete  tanks  may  not  be  misled. 

Yours  truly,      E.   G.    Sw.\nson, 
518   Peoples   Gas    Building, 

Chicago,   Illinois. 


Vallejo  School  Buildings 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  Messrs. 
William  H.  Weeks  of  San  Francisco  and 
Woollett  &  Lamb,  of  Sacramento,  for 
high  and  grammar  school  buildings  to 
be  erected  at  Vallejo  under  a  recently 
authorized  bond  issue.  Contractors  are 
now  figuring  the  work. 


Bank  Alterations 

Mr.  John  H.  Powers.  460  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  has  prepared  plans 
for  alterations  to  the  banking  rooms  of 
the  Italian  American  Bank  at  Montgom- 
ery and  Sacramento  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco.     Improvements    will    cost    $15,000. 

January  and  April,   1906,  Copies  Wanted 

The  publishers  will  pay  75  cents  a  copy 
for  .the- Architect  and  Engineer  dates  of 
Januar\'  and  April,  1906. 


The  Contractor 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION,  BRIDGES  AND 
ROAD  WORK 


Contractors  Should  Advertise  Their  Business 


*'IS.P  sir,  I  can't  tell  you  the  contractor's 
IN  name,"  answered  the  laborer.  "1 
have  been  working  here  two  weeks  and 
I  have  never  heard  it.  'Big  Bill'  is  what 
they  call  the  walking  boss.  He  gives  us 
the  pay  envelopes,  but  all  they  have  on 
them  is  our  name  and  the  amount  due." 

We  had  been  travelling  for  more  than 
10  miles  along  a  road  that  was  being 
rebuilt,  having  made  several  detours  only 
to  come  back  to  the  main  road  to  find 
it  torn  up  again.  Not  a  sign  either  at 
the  detours  or  upon  any  of  the  machin- 
ery being  used.  The  work  had  modern 
equipment  upon  it  and  seemed  to  be 
going  on  with  vim,  but  never  a  sign  or 
name   to    show   who   was   the   contractor. 

At  last  under  a  shade  tree  we  saw  a 
young  man  resting.  He  was  the  state 
highway  inspector,  so  we  stopped  to 
quizz  him  and  learned  that  two  con- 
tractors were  doing  this  road  job.  He 
gave  the  name  of  each  and  we  found  that 
both  were  well  known  in  several  states 
as  successful  road  builders.  Yet,  neither 
deemed  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
his  name  painted  on  his  equipment  or 
upon   his   detour  signs. 

Contrast  this  with  other  road  com- 
panies, who  have  their  names  on  all  ma- 
chinery with  the  machine's  serial  num- 
ber. Every  mixer,  boiler,  wagon,  truck, 
roller  and  all  small  machines  owned  by 
up-to-date  contractors  have  signs  on 
them  and  their  names  and  numbers  kept 
bright.  Besides,  on  telegraph  poles  and 
in  other  prominent  places  large  signs  are 
used  telling  the  world  the  name  of  the 
man  who  is  doing  the  job. 

Signs  indicating  that  the  road  is  closed 
or  pointing  out  a  detour  bear  the  same 
inscription.  Th^  large  signs  on  the  poles 
pre  left  after  the  construction  is  finished 
and  act  as  an  advertisement  for  years, 
m-^nv  times  causing  a  demand  from  com- 
munities  for   similar   roads. 

Nearly  every  one  in  business  today 
rerees  that  advertising  pays.  A  con- 
struction job  always  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  thousands  who  pass  by,  yet 
it  is  surprising  how  few  are  the  con- 
-tractors  who  take  advantage  of  this  won- 
derful   opportunity    for    publicity. 


Many  men  working  for  contractors  do 
not  know  their  employer's  name,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  man  referred  to  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  The  writer  in 
visiting  hundreds  of  jobs  throughout  the 
country  has  found  laborers  and  foremen 
who  did  not  know  the  name  of  their  em- 
ployer. Little  wonder  that  many  such 
men  care  little  for  their  employer's  in- 
terest and  whether  or  not  honest  work 
is  done  or  money  is  made.  Just  as  the 
laborer  stated,  the  contractor  cared  so 
little  about  making  his  identity  known 
to  his  employees  that  he  did  not  have 
his  name  printed  on  his  pay  envelopes. 
In  conducting  large  operations  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  a  contractor  to  know 
all  of  his  employees,  but  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  him  to  be  known  to  all  of  his 
men  if  not  by  sight,  at  least  by  name  and 
reputation.  Signs  on  the  machinery  and 
on  the  work  not  only  serve  as  an  adver- 
tisement to  the  public  but  also  acquaint 
the  employees  with  the  employer.  They 
give  the  men  in  the  organization  a  cer- 
tain pride  in  the  work.  They  even  lead 
many  of  the  best  men  to  speak  of  the 
work  as  "our  job"  and  refer  to  the  con- 
tractor by  name,  thus  teaching  them  to 
speak  in  terms  of  "we"  and  "us."  This 
means  much  in  these  days.  It  means 
loyalty  to  the  contractor  and  pride  in  the 
job. 

Every  man  is  interested  in  his  pay  en- 
velope, and  although  some  few  empty  it 
and  throw  it  away  instantly,  yet  the  ma- 
jority carry  it  away,  sometimes  keeping 
a  part  of  their  money  in  it  for  days.  If 
an  "ad"  on  a  letter  envelope  is  of  value, 
surely  one  on  a  pay  envelope  can  give 
returns.  This  envelope  gives  an  easy 
means  of  communication  with  the  em- 
plovee  and  if  a  different  message  is  car- 
ried to  them  each  week,  it  helps  in  the 
work    of    buildins:    up    morale. 

The  contractor's  name  and  address  can 
always  be  on  the  envelope,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  space  on  the  two  sides  avail- 
able for  talks  on  safety  first  principles, 
on  the  interest  the  contractor  has  in  his 
men,  where  savings  accounts  can  be 
onened,  store  accounts  run,  how  mis- 
takes  in   pay   can   be   corrected,   how  and 
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where  doctors  can  be  obtained  in  case 
of  injury  or  sickness,  how  men  can 
secure  promotion  and  a  hundred  other 
messages  that  will  strengthen  the  rela- 
tion between  employer  and  employee. 

The  cost  of  this  is  little.  It  can  be 
divided  between  the  contractor  and 
others  such  as  savings  banks,  insurance 
agents,  dentists,  doctors,  store  keepers 
and  others.  The  envelopes  can  be  printed 
or  the  message  put  on  with  a  rubber 
stamp,  a  manifold  machine  or  other 
duplicating  apparatus.  An  office  boy  or 
clerk  in  spare  time  can  work  up  thous- 
ands of  envelopes.  It  means  advertising 
a  business  to  employees  and  through 
them   to   others. 

Another  means  of  advertising  is  that 
of  identification  buttons  or  pins  used  by 
the  men.  These  can  bear  the  contractor's 
name  and  also  distinguishing  colors. 
Many  workmen  keep  these  on  their  hats 
or  coats  even  when,  they  are  not  work- 
ing,   thus    advertising   their   employer. 

Cost  and  time  reports  also  should  bear 
the  name  of  the  contractor.  This  is  some 
help  in  advertising.  Envelopes  that  are 
used  to  send  reports,  payrolls,  letters  and 
other  things  from  the  job  to  the  con- 
tractor's office  should  bear  the  name  of 
the  firm  and  the  address  printed  upon 
them  m  large  type.  This  not  only  pre- 
vents _  letters  from  being  lost  or  delayed 
but  likewise  assists  in  making  the  con- 
tractor  better  known. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  structure  is 
bemg  built,  it  is  a  wise  policy  for  a  con- 
tractor to  place  a  sign  board  upon  the 
work.  If  there  are  several  avenues  of 
approach,  a  sign  should  be  placed  at 
each  one.  In  building  construction  it 
IS  an  easy  matter  to  use  a  sign,  as  it  can 
be  attached  to  the  building  or  scaffold 
or  on  the  barrier  built  around  the  struc- 
ture, the  fence  barrier  being  used  for  a 
large  sign  or  for  a  number  of  them 

For  large  engineering  jobs  it  is  gen- 
erally necessary  to  erect  posts  to  hold 
the  signs,  but  at  times  they  can  be  at- 
tached to  trees,  poles  and  other  things 
already   there. 

High  concrete  hoisting  towers  afiford 
an   excellent  place  to   display  signs. 

The  wording  of  signs  is  important.  If 
possible,  the  wording  should  be  such  as 
either  to  call  special  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic by  some  catch  phrase  or  else  to  carry 
some  special  message  that  may  be  the 
means  of  obtaining  future  business.  It 
IS  also  advisable  to  give  by  means  of  a 
sign  the  name  of  the  job  being  built  If 
the  two  signs  are  combined  in  one  the 
objection  to  this  is  that  the  sign  cannot 
he  used  again  except  by  repainting,  so 
It  IS  advisable  to  use  two  signs,  one  for 
the  structure,  which  must  be  repainted 
and  the  other  for  the  contractor,  which 
can  be  used  over  again  on  other  jobs 

Another  means  of  advertising  is  bv 
photographs    of   work    either   finished   or 


inder  way    Of  course,  such  photographs 

abeled  and  framed  look  well  in  f  con! 

ractor^s.  office    but  are  seen  only  by X 

few  who  go  there.  ^ 

Articles    descriptive    of   jobs    and   pub- 

wav  of'ad'^  /-'^'^  papers  Torm  ano'tSer 
way  of  advertising  a  contractor's  work 
New  or  unusual  methods  or  time-saving 
features  are  always  of  interest  to  enS 
neers  and  editors,  the  latter  gener  fly 
publishing  these  articles  and  payinSthei^ 
usual  rates  for  them.  Advertising  of  ths 
kind  may  mean  little  locally  unless  fol- 
lowed up,  but  it  is  national  advertising 
A  contractor's  business  can  be  adver- 
tised successfully  through  the  englnler- 
mg  and  trade  papers.     To  obtain  the  best 

be"  I'r'rSd"  t''"  ^  Publicity  card  should 
be    earned       In    other    words,    the    "ad" 

wi?h  nho^  '  ^l^""^-  T^^^  ^-  be  done 
with  photographs  or  reading  matter  or 
combinations   of   the   two. 

(Half  tone  plates,   showing  a  different 

eniit?-'"'^  "^°^^'-^  ^^  architecturaland 
engineering  magazines,   would  give   con- 

lnTnfyf''''''''T  -dvertising%ossibIe 
m  no  other  way.) 


A  story  of  speed,  or  saving  money 
of  special  service  of  a  good  form  of  con^ 
tract,  of  a  job  of  magnitude  or  a  combi- 
nation of  several  of  these  features  wi  I 
prove   of  value. 

A  well-illustrated  book  or  pamphlet 
always  is  attractive  and  much  can  be  told 
m  an  impressive  manner.  Most  of  those 
who  receive  a  copy  will  keep  it  and  even 
years  after  it  is  published  jobs  will  be 
procured  by  it.  Naturally  such  books 
are  expensive  to  publish. 

As  for  the  advertisement,  it  is  well 
worded  and  as  it  tells  a  story  of  service 
and  shows  long  experience,  it  is  bound 
to   get   new   business. 

Some  newspapers  in  many  of  our  cities 
are  now  catering  to  contractors  and  con- 
struction engineers  for  advertisements. 
I  he  space  is  small,  barely  sufficient  for 
a  publicity  card,  and  appears  once  a  week 
1  his  kind  of  advertising  would  amount 
to  but  httle  but  for  the  fact  that  a  page 
?u  ^°':e,  of  reading  matter  accompanies 
the  ads.  In  this  space  the  newspaper 
IS  glad  to  publish  interviews  with  con- 
tractors or  prepared  statements  as  to 
abor  conditions,  the  cost  of  building 
the  troubles  of  the  contractor,  and  manv 
other  things  regarding  construction  and 
building.  This  part  gives  publicity  to 
the   contractor. 

These  are  some  of  the  various  means 
of  advertising  a  contractors  business 
and  today  it  is  well  understood  that  if  a 
man  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  his 
business  steadily  and  quicklv,  he  must  do 
advertising  according  to  modern  meth- 
ods   and    ideas. — Contract    Record. 
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Should  the  Builder  Be  Licensed? 


By   O.    W.    ROSENTHAL 


The  builder — the  contractor  who  siiperyiscs  the 
actual  transformation  of  money  into  building — is 
the  agent  of  the  man  who  spends  the  money  and 
the  public  which  uses  the  finished  building.  To 
each   of   these   he   is   obligated. 

Today  there  are  no  recognized  qualifications 
ivhich  a  man  must  have  before  undertaking  the 
responsibilities  of  a  builder.  Any  man  can  go 
into    the    contracting    business. 

Architects  and  engineers  must  qualify  for  their 
work;  doctors  and  lawyers  must  give  convincing 
proof    of   their   fitness   but   the   man   who    does   the 


actual  work  in  building  may  go  at  this  work  with 
no   experience   and   no   theoretical  knoivledge. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Rosenthal,  president  of  the  O.  W. 
Rosenthal-Cornell  Company,  of  Chicago,  in  the 
American  Contractor,  offers  an  affirmative  answer 
to  the  question,  'Should  the  Builder  Be  Li- 
censed?" He  points  out  the  public  interest  which 
inheres  in  the  question  and  suggests  some  of  the 
inevitable  social  wastage  in  a  system  where  a 
man  may  be  a  baker  or  a  barber  today  and  to- 
morroiv  blossom  forth  a  builder  with  few  if  any 
qualifications.     Read  his  article  : 


THAT  the  protection  of  the  public 
against  unscrupulous,  dishonest,  in- 
efficient, and  careless  persons  must  nec- 
essarily be  a  primary  consideration,  is 
unquestioned. 

The  efforts  of  the  state  to  give  to  the 
public  this  protection  have  brought  about 
a  supervision  of  private  industry  that  to 
many  seems  extreme.  It,  however,  is 
generally  admitted  that  in  most  instances 
some  supervision  or  control  is  necessary. 

The  necessity  for  state  control  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry, 
law^,  architecture  and  engineering  of 
banks  and  the  sale  of  securities,  and  of 
the  many  other  branches  over  which  the 
state  has  extended  its  supervision  is  un- 
questioned by  any  who  have  given  the 
matter   thought. 

There  have  been  no  acts  passed  by  our 
legislature  that  would  have  been  produc- 
tive of  greater  good  than  those  for  the 
control  of  architecture  and  engineering, 
had  they  gone  one  step  farther  and  en- 
acted some  legislation  for  the  control  of 
the  builder.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
the  protection  is  incomplete  and  largely 
fails  of  its  purpose. 

The  registration  of  architects  and  en- 
gineers leaves  no  question  that  the  legis- 
lature is  alive  to  the  hazardous  nature  of 
a  building  operation  and  recognizes  its 
public   character. 

The  mechanics'  lien  law,  the  work- 
men's compensation  act,  and  the  manj' 
precautionary  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion   of    the    workingman    and    the    public 


which  are  left  for  enforcement  to  the 
state  factory  inspector  are  further  evi- 
dence that  our  law  makers  realize  the 
perilous  and  unusual  character  of  a  build- 
ing operation. 

The  various  building  codes  and  sani- 
tary measures  give  further  assurance 
that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  safe- 
guard the  public  health  and  welfare,  but 
the  one  great  fundamental  protection  to 
which  the  public,  the  workingman,  the 
future  occupant  of  the  building,  the  in- 
vestor, and  the  seller  of  materials  is  en- 
titled, is  control  of  those  who  practice 
the  art  of  building  by  a  license  board 
created  by  the  state.  A  license  board 
with  power  so  broad  that  it  could  de- 
mand of  anyone  desiring  to  engage  in 
the  practice  of  building  that  he  give  satis- 
factory evidence  of  his  ability  to  practice 
the  art  in  the  best  and  most  efficient  man- 
ner. A  board  with  the  power  of  revoca- 
tion  of   licenses. 

The  registration  of  architects  and  en- 
gineers assures  the  public  that  the  codes 
will  be  adhered  to  so  far  as  the  design 
is  concerned,  and  that  the  architecture 
and  engineering  will  be  sane  and  safe, 
but  the  execution  of  the  design  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  unregistered  builder  who  has 
never  been  required  to  give  evidence  of 
his  ability  to  carry  on  successfully  so 
dangerous  and  important  and  so  public 
an  undertaking. 

The  enforcement  of  the  various  codes 
covering  a  building  operation  must  of 
necessity  be  perfunctory  and   left   largely 


HAfiDWOOD  HEADQUARTERS 


ASH-BASSWOOO-BIRCH 
AROMATIC  RED  CEDAR 
COTTONWOOD  -  ELM  -  HOLLY 
SOUTHERN  RED  GUM 
HICKORY-LAUREL-MAPLE 
OREGON  MAPLE-PLAIN  OAK 
-  QUARTERED  OAK - 
WYBROCK  BENDING  OAK 
POPLAR  —  WALNUT 


BOXWOOD-EBONY-IRONBARK 
JENISERO-KOA-SPANISH  CEDAR 
UGNUMVITAE- MAHOGANY 
ROSEWOOD -TEAK- RED  BEAN 
SPOTTED  GUM-CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT 


LUMBER  "TIMBER 
HARDWOOD  FLOORING 
WYBRO  VENEERED  PANELS 
DOWELS-TREENAILS-VENEERS 


WHITE  BROTHERS 


FIFTH  and  BRANNAN  STREETS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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NON- DETACHABLE 

BALL  BEARING 

WASHERS 


For  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century 
this  mark  has  appeared 
on  dependable  pro- 
ducts. Look  for  it 
when  specifying 
Wrought  Steel  Hard- 
ware. 


When  Meriting  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this   ma 
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to  the  honor  of  the  builder  when  building 
is  at  its  height.  Where  an  infraction  of 
the  code  is  discovered,  the  work  is 
stopped  temporarily  or  the  correction  is 
oruered.  i  ne  penalties  are  absolutely 
insufficient.  The  architect  and  engineer 
do  not  necessarily  supervise  the  execu- 
tion of  the  design.  The  responsibility 
resting  upon  the  builder  is  one  that 
should  be  placed  only  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  one  who  has  given  evidence  of 
the  necessary  ability,  and  who  is  under 
state   control. 

There  is  expressed  everywhere  through- 
out our  statutes  the  feeling  that  control 
of  building  is  regarded  as  of  extreme  im- 
portance. Yet  the  efiforts  to  control  as 
evidenced  by  the  various  building  and 
sanitary  codes,  the  mechanics'  lien  law, 
the  workmen's  compensation  act,  the 
architect's  and  engineers'  registration 
acts,  and  the  various  safety  measures  fail 
of  complete  potency  so  long  as  the 
builder  (the  one  who  carries  on  the  ac- 
tual construction  of  the  building)  is  not 
directly   answerable    to    the   state. 

The  economic  waste  and  the  loss  of 
life  due  to  incompetence,  inefficiency, 
and  lack  of  moral  responsibility  would 
be  surprising  could  the  facts  be  known. 
The  factors  of  safety  employed  by  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  based  of  course 
largely  upon  experience,  is  based  not  en- 
tirely upon  the  tincertainty  of  materials 
and  the  natural  carelessness  of  the  crafts- 
man, but  also  upon  the  inefficiency  and 
the  lack  of  even  reasonable,  to  say 
nothing  of  thorough  supervision  or 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  builder. 
What  seems  to  be  an  excessive  cost  of 
liability  insurance  and  contractors'  bonds 
also    is    due   largely    to    these    conditions. 

Public  welfare  demands  that  fraud  and 
collusion  practiced  in  connection  with 
building  operations  be  stopped,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  by  state  control. 

The  question  of  the  efficacy  of  the  me- 
chanics' lien  law  as  it  is  now  drawn, 
and  which  is  intended  as  protection 
against  the  unscrupulous  or  careless 
builder,  will  not  be  important  when  the 
interest  of  the  seller  of  materials,  the  in- 
vestor, and  the  public  are  protected  by 
the  state  control   of  the  builder. 

There  are  many  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice_^  of  building  who  are  wholly  un- 
equipped by  experience,  temperament,  or 
a  sense  of  moral  responsibility  to  engage 
in  so  dangerous  and  difficult  a  profession. 
To  permit  ^others  to  engage  in  the  prac- 
tice without  making  an  effort  to  ascertain 
their   fitness   would   indeed  be  a   mistake. 

We  are  at  the  present  time  facing  a 
most  unusual  situation  as  regards  a  lack 
of  building  in  the  face  of  a  most  unprece- 
dented need  of  buildings  of  every  de- 
scription. It  can  reasonably  be  expected 
that  this  condition  will  soon  be  corrected, 
and  with  the  revival  of  building  opera- 
tions the  public  should  be  protected  from 


the  dishonest,  incompetent,  inefficient 
and   irresponsible   builder. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  any  one 
without  previous  experience  can  engage 
in  so  dangerous  a  profession  and  be  an- 
swerable to  no  one.  Under  our  present 
laws  one  can  be  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a 
butcher,  or  a  baker  today,  and  a  builder 
tomorrow,  for  no  reason  other  than  he 
so  wills  it,  with  no  previous  experience, 
without  control,  and  without  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  public.  This  is  not  a 
healthy  condition,  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

The  honest  builders  of  tfcis  state  should 
be  in  favor  of  any  legislation  that  will 
eliminate  the  unscrupulous  builder  who 
evades  the  building  codes,  and  in  many 
other  ways  conspires  to  defraud  the  pub- 
lic with  no  regard  for  the  dangers  of  such 
a    practice. 

Consequent  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  board  will  be  a  great  moral  awak- 
ening in  the  building  profession.  A  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  duties  and  ob- 
ligations of  those  engaged  in  the  practice 
will  result.  The  tendency  of  many  build- 
ers to  put  up  the  building  at  a  profit,  re- 
gardless, will  be  greatly  lessened.  It 
will  cause  to  be  established  a  code  of 
ethics  and  will  compel  obedience.  It  will 
bring  about  a  recognition  of  the  real 
standards  of  the  profession,  and  the  pub- 
lic, the  workingman,  the  architect,  the 
engineer,  and  the  seller  of  materials  will 
be  reassured  when  it  is  known  that  the 
art  of  building  is  in  the  hands  of  com- 
petent builders  who  are  under  the  control 
of  a  state  board  which  has  the  power  to 
enforce    its    rulings. 

The  establishment  of  this  board  is  a 
public   necessity. 

Not  Entitled  to   Reimbursement 

Because  there  was  no  formal  agreement 
the  comptroller  has  ruled  that  Gutleben 
Bros,  of  San  Francisco,  are  not  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  $5748.28  paid  for 
transporting  materials  used  by  them  on  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  naval 
radio  station  at  Seward,  Alaska,  in  1917. 
Gutleben  Bros.,  were  third  lowest  bidders 
on  the  contract  and  accepted  it  when 
awarded  to  them  a  rtionth  later,  on  rep- 
resentation of  the  Navy  Department  that 
it  "would  assist  in  transportation"  but 
contractors'  check  for  $1000  would  be 
confiscated  if  they  refused  to  take  the 
contract.  The  comptroller  held  that  the 
government's  agreement  to  assist  had 
been  fulfilled  when  it  secured  reduced 
transportation  charges  for  the  contrac- 
tors.  

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Budding 

Miss  Julia  Morgan.  Merchants  Ex- 
change building,  San  Francesco,  is  pre- 
paring preliminary  plans  for  the  proposed 
new  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  in  Pasadena. 
Miss  Wilhelmina  Loos  is  general  secre- 
tary of  the  association. 
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2A  CAMPAIGN  for  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING 


"PVERY  Architect  knows  that  the  profession 
-*— '  of  architecture  calls  for  more  than  design, 
supervision,  engineering  and  all  else  that  goes  to 
create  a  building. 

The  profession  of  Architecture  calls  for  BET- 
TER UNDERSTANDING  of  its  aims  on  die 
part  of  the  general  public. 

The  Public  should  share  the  Architect's  vision 
— should  appreciate  the  ideals  as  well  as  the 
problems  which  enter  into  architecture. 

To  bring  about  this  better  understanding, 
National  Terra  Cotta  Society  has  planned  a  series  of 
full  page  advertisements  in  "The  Literary  Digest." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  advertisements  not  only 
to  increase  public  admiration  for  the  Architect  and 
his  judgment,  but  to  set  forth,  as  well,  the  practical 
and  aesthetic  qualities  of  Terra  Cotta  as  an  archi- 
tectural material  of  permanence,  beauty  and  profit. 

Every  Architect  is  earnestly  invited  to  read  this 
unusual  series  of  advertisements. 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society  is  a  bureau  of  service  and 
information  operating  for  the  Terra  Cotta  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States.  Its  publications  cover  not  only  the 
technical  and  structural  use  of  the  material  but  show,  as  well, 

Copyrigrht  1920  by  Diawiim  by  examples  of  its  application  to  buildings  of  various  types. 

•Jationiil  Terra  Cjtta  SoeiGty  H.gh  Feiriss  _  _  ^ 

Brochures  of  specific  value,  as  indicated  by  their  titles, 
will  be  sent  to  Architects  on  request: 


THE     WOOLWORTH      BUILDING 

CASS     GILBERT,     ARCHITECT 


The  School       The  Theatre     The  Garage      The  Store       The  Bank 

These  brochures  consist  of  a  selection  of  illustrations,  'with  text  and  com- 
ment, shorving  representative  Terra  Cotta  buildings  of  the  respective  types. 

Terra  Cotta — Standard  Construction 

A  Valuable  Technical  Reference  Work  for  Architects  and  Engineers. 

TERRA  COTTA 

Termancnt  T>cautiful  Vrofitahk 


When    writing'   to    Adver:is<ers    please    mention    this    magazine. 
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The  Toughness  of  Corrugated  Pipe 

By  H.  I\rcDOWELL  WENTWORTH 


m-m. 


Armco   corrugated  pipe  leading  from  concrete  wall 
at  edge  of  highway  underneath  railroad  tracks. 


ONE  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  corru- 
gated pipe  is  its  peculiar  adaptability  to 
service  conditions.  In  thousands  of  in- 
stances all  over  the  country,  it  is  giving 
long  continued  service  under  conditions 
which  speedily  ruin  other  excellent  forms 
of  pipe  and  masonry.  This  it  accoinplishes 
by  virtue  of  the  elasticity  or  toughness 
conferred  by  the  corrugations.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  and  one  of  great  practical 
importance  that  the  particular  form  which 
multiplies  the  strength  of  metal  cylinders 
so  surprisingly  also  enables  them  to  en- 
dure bending  through  considerable  limits 
without  injury  or  noticeable  deformation 
and  to  absorb  all  the  changes  resulting 
from  expansion  and  contraction  of  their, 
material. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  inhabited 
area  of  the  United  States  is  composed  of 
alluvial  valleys  and  plains.  The  subsoil 
of  such  regions,  while  highly  favorable  to 
agriculture,  offers  certain  difficulties  in 
the  construction  of  highways  and  rail- 
roads through  its  tendency  to  shift  and 
settle  under  the  weight  of  fills  and  traffic. 
It  is  not  practicable  to  excavate  deeply  at 
all  intersecting  water  courses  and  drain- 
age ways  and  lay  solid  and  unchanging 
foundations  for  masonry,  since  these 
places  are  so  numerous  that  such  a  course 
would  involve  extravagant  outlays. 
Therefore  a  culvert  pipe  which  has  tough- 
ness or  resiliency  as  well  as  strength  is 
extremely  useful. 

The  accompanying  drawing  shows  a 
corrugated  pipe,  newly  installed,  and 
again  after  two  or  three  years'  service 
under  conditions  which  are  duplicated 
thousands  of  times  over  and  from  one  end 


Locatiun    of    c.irrvigated    sijilion    carrying    drainaee    water    under    irrigation    canal.      Xi 
from    expansion    and    contraction    although    firmly   anchored   at   both    ends. 
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INSURANCE  DID  NOT  SAVE  THIS  HOME 


THE  architect  and  builder  are  better  able  to 
prevent  disaster  by  fire  than  any  insurance 
agent.  The  architect  builds  fire  insurance  into 
the  house;  the  agent  merely  writes  it  on  paper. 

FIRE  CLAY  FLUE  LINING 

specified  by  leading  architects,  used  by  reputable 
builders  and  required  by  ordinance  of  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  prevents  30%  of  resi- 
dence fires  by  making  it  impossible  for  flames  to 
reach  woodwork  through  defective  flues,  and  by 
preventing  burning  soot  and  sparks  on  the  roof. 
For  a  very  few  dollars  it  really  insures  the  re- 
sults of  your  labor  and  the  homes  of  your  clients. 

Copy  of  the  1930  Chi  '  ney  Or  'inance 
propose  I  ly  the  Nation. I  Board  of 
Fire    Under w) Hers  free    on    request. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION 

PITTS3URGH  CHICAGO 

(Los  Angeles   Pressed  Brick  Co.,   Los  Angeles,  Member) 
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CROSS  SECTION  OF  A  HIGHWAY,  SHOWING  A  CORRUGATED  PIPE  IN  A  SETTLING  FILL. 


of  the  country  to  the  other.  It  might  be 
said  that  this  indicates  faulty  road  build- 
ing, and  that  the  highway  base  should  be 
so  constructed  as  not  to  permit  any  such 
;^ettlement.  But  every  practical  highway 
engineer  or  supervisor  knows  that  we 
have  thousands  of  miles  of  improved 
highways  whereon  such  requirements 
cannot  be  met,  to  say  nothing  of  a  mil- 
lion miles  or  more  of  unimproved  earth 
roads.  And  many  highway  foundations 
which  were  considered  absolutely  rigid 
ten  years  ago  are  now  yielding  and  set- 
tling under  the  tremendous  onslaughts  of 
the  motor  trucks. 

The  point  of  importance  is  that  when 
a  highway  foundation  around  a  corru- 
gated culvert  shifts  or  settles,  the  culvert 
settles  with  it,  without  suffering  any 
noticeable  injury.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
ideal  for  a  culvert  pipe  to  be  several 
inches  lower  in  the  middle  than  at  either 
end;  but  such  a  condition  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  a  breakdown  of  the  entire 
structure;  and  under  these  conditions  a 
break  must  surely  occur  if  the  pipe  is  of 
rigid  material. 

Another  way  in  which  the  elasticity  of 
corrugated  pipe  operates   to   advantage  is 


in  the  absorption  of  the  volume  changes 
resulting  from  changes  of  temperature. 
Not  only  ordinary  road  culverts  but  long 
lines  of  corrugated  pipe  are  often  installed 
with  both  ends  rigidly  embedded  in  con- 
crete, and  with  no  special  provision  in 
the  way  of  expansion  joints.  Experience 
demonstrates  that  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction accompanying  summer  and  win- 
ter conditions  is  perfectly  accommodated 
by  the  corrugations,  and  that  no  damage 
is  to  be  feared  in  the  form  of  loosening 
or  fracturing  at  the  piers  or  abutments. 

In  regions  where  the  winters  are  se- 
vere, it  often  happens  that  a  corrugated 
pipe  is  full  of  water  at  the  time  of  a  hard 
freeze  and  this  water  soon  becomes  a 
solid  block  of  ice.  Other  forms  of  pipe 
are  almost  certainly  ruptured  if  this  oc- 
curs, but  here  again  the  corrugated  form 
proves  a  safety  device,  allowing  the  pipe 
to  expand  sufficiently  to  care  for  the  in- 
creased volume  of  its  contents.  At  least 
one  instance  is  known  of  a  corrugated 
pipe  which  has  been  frozen  solidly  in  this 
way  every  winter  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  which  is  still  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

For    like    reasons,    the    heaving    of    the 
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Hajoca  "Quick"  Faucet 

is  a  distinct  time-saver.  It  responds 
to  a  mere  touch  of  the  hand  or  even 
the  wrist,  with  a  thick,  rapid-flowing, 
non-splashing  stream.  A  real  delight 
to  the  user  in  the  home.  Durable  and 
simple  in  construction.  Especially 
suitable  for  Wash  Sinks  in  Packing 
Plants,  Factories,  etc. 

^  SPECIFY 

Hajoca  "Quick"  Faucets 
Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co. 

MAKERS     OF     PLUMBING    SUPPLIES 

857   FOLSOM  Street,  San  Francisco 

PHILADELFHIA-NEW   YORK-RICHMOND,  VA. -SAVANNAH 


When    writing    to    .\clvertisers    please    nicntiiin    this    magazine. 
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ground  about  corrugated  pipes  by  frost 
or  by  earthquakes  produces  no  noticeable 
effect  upon  them  unless  the  movements 
are  extremely  violent.  Certain  geological 
formations  are  so  unstable  that  highways 
and  railroads  built  upon  them  actually 
slide  from  their  locations  with  a  glacier- 
like motion  of  several  inches  each  year. 
For  the  drainage  ways  through  such  em- 
bankments nothing  serves  so  well  as  cor- 
rugated pipe.  It  is  apparent  from  all  ex- 
perience that  the  quality  of  resiliency  is 
one  of  the  prime  merits  of  this  form  of 
conduit. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc. 

(Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912), 
Of  The  Architect  and  Engineer,  published  monthly 
at  San  Francisco,  California,  for  October   1st,  1920. 
State  of  California, 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. — ss. 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  W.  J.  L. 
Kierulff.  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Manager 
and  Publisher  of  The  Architect  and  Engineer,  Inc., 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  cap- 
tion, required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations,   to    wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are: 

Publisher W.   J.    L.   Kierulff 

627  Foxcroft  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Editor   F.  VV.  Jones 

627  Foxcroft  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Business  Manager W.  J.  L.  Kierulff 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  W.  J.  L.  Kierulff,  627 
Foxcroft  Bldg.,  San  Francisco;  F.  W.  Jones,  627 
Foxcroft  Bldg..  San  Francisco;  L.  B.,  Penhorwood, 
627    Foxcroft    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given;  also  thai  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do 
not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securitie's   than   as   so   stated   by   him. 

W.  J.   L.   Kierulff,  Manager. 
Sworn    to    and-  subscribed    before    me    this    28th 
dav    of    September,    1920. 

[se.\l]    .  Nettie  Hamilton, 

Notarv  Public  in  and  for  the  Citv  and  County 

of  San   Francisco,   State  of  California. 
(My    commission    expires    February    15,    1921.) 

Engineer   Addresses    Down   Town   Ass'n 

Dr.  B.  AI.  Rastall,  of  New  York,  was 
sneaker  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Down  Town  Association,  his  topic  being 
"City  Building." 


Shop  and  Compare — that's  the 
only  true  test  of  values. 

Furnishings  for  the  home  of  dis- 
tinctive style  are  featured  is  this 
shop  at  prices  that  will  bear  the 
strictest  comparison. 


<jf  ^^  Sa/j /rsndsco 

281   GEARY  STREET 

Furniture  Draperies 

Floor  Coverings  Interior  Decorations 


Business  Systems 
Office  Furniture 


F.  W.  WENTWORTH  &  CO. 

Distributors  for  LIBRARY  BUREAU 
539  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
LOS  ANGELES       OAKLAND       SEATTLE 


SERVICE 

TESTING 

INSPECTION 
CONSULTATION 
PRODUCTION 

Structural  and  Engineering 
Materials 


% 


Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co. 

Engineers 

Chemical  and  Physical 
Testing  Laboratories 

New  York  Chicago  Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis      San  Francisco      Mexico  City 

London  Montreal 


When   writing   to    Advertisers   please   mention    this   magazine. 
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\T  PRAKCIX 

OOne  oi  tke  -worlcls  Sreat  Kotels  j 

'F'Jcin^'      Union       Sciuaire  / 

5AN  FRANCISCO      CALIFORNIA 


EXPRESSES  MOST  PLEAS- 
ANTLY THE  HOSPITALITY 
AND     ANIMATION     THAT 
ARE  CHARACTERISTIC 

OF  sanTrancisco 


Kewanee  Water  System 

Maintain  your  own  Plant. 
Small  Operating  Expense. 
A  Perfect  Water  Supph'  to 
Country  Homes,  Hotels 
and  Parks. 

Simonds  Machinery  Co. 

117-  121    Montgomery  Street 

SAN     FRANCISCO 
Phone  Kearny  1457 
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Something  New  in  Gasoline  Pumps 


mm 


THE  Wayne  Oil  Tank  & 
I  Pump  Company  has  re- 
cently published  an  inter- 
esting Bulletin  which  illus- 
trates and  describes  in  de- 
tail a  distinctly  new  idea  in 
gasoline  pump  design, 
'operation   and  service. 

After  exhaustive  tests  un- 
der actual  working  condi- 
tions, the  campany  has 
placed  this  model  on  the 
market  in  the  belief  that 
it  answers  a  long  felt  need 
for  gasoline  pump  buyers 
and   sellers   alike. 

A  cut  of  this  pump  is 
shown    herewith. 

The  following  excerps 
from  the  Bulletin  give  an 
idea  of  the  improved  de- 
vice : 

Every  drop  of  gasoline  deliv- 
ered into  the  glass  containers  has 
been  previously,  accurately,  me- 
chanically measured  once  and  me- 
chanically checked  three  times. 
Positive,  sealed  quantity  gauges 
in  the  glass  containers  visibly 
\erify    the    measure. 

•K  common  cause  for  error  in 
\  i^ible  pumps  is  due  to  what  is 
called  "parallax."  "Parallax"  is 
the  apparent  changing  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  pointers 
and  graduations  due  to  the  ob- 
server looking  at  them  from  dif- 
ferent angles.  Such  graduations 
should  be  on  the  inside  of  the 
glass  containers.  Wayne  eliminates  parallax  by 
doing    this. 

The  Wayne  Five-Way  Valve  prevents  the  return 
of  any  gasoline  to  the  underground  tank  while 
either  container  is  being  filled  or  emptied;  none 
can  be  discharged  from  a  container  while  it  is  be- 
ing filled;  none  can  be  siphoned  from  a  customer's 
car  tank.  The  hose  is  completely  drained  after 
each  delivery.  There  is  no  overflow  pipe.  If  you 
turn  the  Serve  Lever  to  the  Right  Serve  you  must 
turn  the  Fill  Lever  to  the  Left  Fill  Position  or 
vice-versa.  Turning  the  Fill  Lever  to  Drain  Po- 
sition   drains   both    containers. 

Sparks,  short  circuits  and  fires  are  prevented 
as  no  motors  are  used.  Explosive  vapors  are  ab- 
sent in  the  glass  containers.  The  liquid  in  the 
glass  containers  may  be  returned  to  the  under- 
ground tank  at  any  time,  except  when  delivery  is 
being  made  to  the  customer,  the  drain  pipe  closing 
automatically.  Any  leak  in  the  pipe  lines  is  im- 
mediately  noticeable   by   short  measurement. 

One  glass  container  may  be  filled  while  the 
other  is  being  emptied.  No  waits  are  necessary. 
This  increases  sales.  It  can  be  operated  as  rapidly 
as  any  power  pump.  No  extra  pipes  and  fittings 
other  than'  those  required  for  an  ordinary  pump. 
It    is    delivered   as    an   assembled    unit. 

The  gasoline  is  filtered,  free  from  air  and  con- 
tains full  power  and  mileage-giving  qualities.  The 
pump  can  be  locked  in  or  out  of  service,  thus  pro- 
tecting the  owner  against  fraud.  The  glass  con- 
tainers can  be  quickly  and  easily  removed  with- 
out   affecting    the    measurement    at    all. 


Architects'  Meeting. 

The  possibility  of  holding  the  next  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  in  Los  Angeles  was 
discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern 
California  Chapter  Tuesdav  evening, 
Nov.   9,   at   the   City   Club. 


/^^r  CverlastiTiQ  CconomyJ 


Why  Anything  But 
Oak  Flooring? 

np  O  overcome  the  mistaken 
idea  many  laymen  have  that 
Oak  Flooring  is  costly,  we  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  educational 
work — through  advertising  and 
direct  -  by  -  mail  —  telling  the 
people  how  Oak  Flooring  really 
costs  less  than  good  carpets. 

There  is  an  appropriate  grade 
of  Oak  Flooring  for  every  floor 
requirement,  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  any  informat'on 
along  these  lines  you  may  desire. 

OAK  Vl£yOKmQJfmyAJM.. 

1036  Ashland   Block,  Chicago,   111. 


7  Ins  tnidc-iiiiirk 

assures  high 

quality  and  \^    [\/|     /^ 

perfect  grading.     \    \   czz:^    ^ 
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Present  Cost  of  Building  Materials* 

With  Labor  Wage  Scale,  Bonds,  Etc. 

"HESE  quotations  are  based  on  reliable  information  furnished  by  San  Francisco 
material  houses.    Date  of  quotations,   October  20,  1920. 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  San  Francisco  or  Oakland. 


American  Institute  of  Architects'  Fees 


New  work — 6  per  cent  minimum  basis. 
Alterations — 7  to  10  per  cent  as  a  minimum  basis. 


High    class    residence    work — 10    per    cent    as    a 
minimum. 


Bond — 1H%  amount  of  contract. 

Brickwork — 

Common,  $38.00  per  1000  laid. 

P^ace,  $70.00  per  1000  laid. 

Common,    f.  o.  b.   cars,   $18.00   plus   cart- 
age. 

Face,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  $45.50  per  1000,  car- 
load lots. 

12x12x3  in.,  lOj^c.  per  square  foot. 
12x12x4  in.,  ll%ic.  per  square  foot. 
12x12x6  in.,  16%c.  per  square  foot. 

Hod  carriers,  $8.00  per  day. 

Bricklayers,  $10.00  per  day. 
■      Lime— $3.25  per  bbl.;  carload,  $2.75  per 
bbl. 

Composition  Floors — ^30c.  per  sq.  ft. 

Concrete  Work   (material  at  San   Fran- 
cisco bunkers) — 

No.    3    rock $2.50  per  yd. 

No.  4  rock 2.75  per  yd. 

Niles  pea  gravel 3.25  per  yd. 

Niles  gravel    2.50  per  yd. 

Niles   top   gravel 3.00  per  yd. 

City  gravel    2.50  per  yd. 

River  sand    1.65  per  yd. 

Bank  sand   1.00  per  yd. 

Monterey  White  Sand — 

Del  Monte,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  ton. 
.     Fan  Shell  Beach,  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  ton. 

Car  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Lake  Majella. 

Cement  (f.  o.  b.  cars) $4.09  per  bbl. 

Rebate  for  sacks,  25c.  each. 

Atlas  "White" $9.50  per  bbl. 

Medusa  cement  9.50  per  bbl. 

Forms   $60.00"  per  M 

Wage^ 

Laborers    $6.00  per  day 

Concrete  workers    7.50  per  day 

Ceinent  finishers  9.00  per  day 

Dampproofing — 
Two-coat  work,  30c.  per  yard. 
Membrane  waterproofing — 4  layers  of  P. 

B.  saturated  felt,  $6.00  per  square. 
Hot  coating  work,  $2.00  per  square. 
Wage— Roofers,  $9.00  per  day. 

Electric  Wiring— $8.00  to  $15.00  per  outlet. 

Wage — Electricians,  $9.00  per  day. 

Elevators — 

Prices  vary  according  to  capacity  speed  and  type. 
Consult  elevator  companies. 

Excavation — 

$2.25  per  yard. 

Teams,  $12.00  per  day. 

Trucks,  $30.00  to  $40.00  per  day. 

Above  figures  are  an  average  without 

water.    Steam  shovel  work  in  large 

quantities,  less*  hard  material,  such 

as  rock,  will  run  considerably  more. 

Fire  Escapes — 

Ten-foot  balcony,  with  stairs,  $100.00 
per  balcony. 

*  Note. — For  country  work  add  freight  and  cartage 


Glass^-  (Consult  with  manufacturers.) 

21  ounce,  30c.  per  square  foot. 
-  Plate,  $2.00  to  $3.50  per  square  foot. 

Art.  $1.00  up  per  square  foot. 

Wire     (for    skylights),    45c.    per    square 
foot. 

Obscure  glass,  30c.  per  square  foot. 

Note. — Add  extra  for  setting. 

Wage— Glaziers,  $9.00  per  day. 

Heating — 

Average,  $3.25  per  sq.  ft,  of  radiation. 
Wage— Steamfitters,  $10.00  per  day. 

Iron 

Cost  of  ornamental  iron,  cast  iron,  etc., 
depends  on  design. 


Lumber — 

Common    (at  building),   $40.00  per   1000 

(average). 
Common  O.  P.   (select),  $75.00  per  1000 

(average). 
Flooring — • 

1x3   No.   1 $100.00  per  1000 

1x3   No.  2 96.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.   1 95.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.  2 92.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.  3 80.00  per  1000 

1x6  No.   1 100.00  per  1000 

1x6  No.  2 97.00  uer  1000 

l>4x4  and  6  No.  1 100.00  per  1000 

1^x4  and  6  No.  2 95.00  per  1000 

Slash  grain,  1x4  No.  2...  75.00 per  1000 
Slash  grain,  1x4  No.  3...  60.00 per  1000 
No.  1  common  run  to 

T.  &  G 50.00  per  1000 

Lath  9.00  per  1000 

Shingles — 

Redwood,  No.  1 $1.60  per  bdle. 

No.  2 1.50  per  bdle. 

Red  cedar   1.85  per  bdle. 

(Add  cartage  to  above) 
Hardwood  Floors — 
Maple  floor   (laid  and  finished),  40c.  per 

foot. 
Factory  grade  floors  (laid  and  finished), 

30c.  per  foot. 
Oak  (quartered,  finished),  65c.  per  foot. 
T^  Oak  (clear),  39c  per  foot  (plain). 
A  Oak  (select),  37c.  per  foot  (plain). 
-^  Oak,  quartered,  sawed,  clear,  45c. 
Wage— Floor   layers,   $10.00  per  day. 
In  flooring  the  usual  grades  of  oak  used  are 

Quartered     Plain 
,  ,.,,.  Grades         Sawed        Sawed 

5/16" Qear  45  39 

Select  41  37 

I"x3"-13/16"x2i4".... Clear  65  50 

Select  55  45 

No.  1   (yery  little  used)     .. 

Hardwood  Floors  (not  laid) —       P«rMft. 

5/16x2"  sq.  edge   Clear  quartered  oak 245.00 

Select    quartered    oak 195.00 

Clear    Plain    oak 190.00 

Select    plain    oak 170.00 

to  prices  given. 
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Hardwood  Floors  (not  laid) — Continued 

Per  M  ft. 

13/16x21/4"   face   Clear  quartered  oak $280.00 

Select   quartered   oak 230.00 

Clear    plain     oak 215.00 

Select    plain    oak 175.00 

Clear    maple    220.00 

Qear    maple— white    250.00 

13/16x31/4"   face   Clear   maple 220.00 

l%x2^"    face    Clear   maple 220.00 

%x2"       face   Clear  quartered   oak 215.00 

Select   quartered    oak 170.00 

Qear    plain    oak 155.00 

Select    plain    oak 140.00 

Qear    maple    165.00 

Veneered  Panels — 

24x60  in.,   'A  in.,  3-ply,  1  side:  ,L/ 

Ash     31^0 

Hungarian    Ash    J{^ 

Birch     3iy^c 

Curly  Birch    ^7c 

Elm     •• 29c 

Jenisero    (Genezero)    ^o//'^ 

Southern  Red  Gum   (plain  fig.) ^S'^*^ 

Qtd.   Southern  Red  Gum 47c 

Hawaiian  Koa   ^7c 

Maple 29c 

Birdseye  Maple  ^'J^ 

Mahogany    ;*4f . 

Oregon   Pine    2354c 

Plain  Oak    3754c 

Quartered  Oak   47c 

Walnut    •  • '♦8c 

Millwork — 
O.  p.,  $150  per  1000.  R.  W.,  $150  per  1000. 
Double  hung  box  frame  windows 

(average)  with  trim $10.50  each 

Doors,   includ.   trim    (single 

panel)    15.00  each 

Doors,  including  trim   (five 

panel)    $12.00  each 

Screen  doors  ,. 5.50  each 

Window  screens   3.50  each 

Medicine  cases  5.00  each 

Cases  for  kitchen  pantries 

seven  feet  high,  per  lineal 

foot    10.00  each 

Dining     room     cases     same 

price,  if  not  too  elaborate. 

Flag  poles,  per  foot 1-50 

Labor—  Rough  carpentry,  warehouse  heavy- 
framing,  $16.00  per  1000. 
For     smaller    work,     average,     $23.00, 

$30.00  per  1000. 
Wage— Laborers,  $6.50  per  day. 

Carpenters,  $9.00  per  day.    

Marble— (Not  set)  add  60c  up  per  ft.  for 
setting 

Columbia   $2.05  sq.  ft. 

Alaska   2.05  sq.  ft. 

San  Saba 3.65  sq.  ft. 

Tennessee    2.50  sq.  ft. 

Verde  Antique  4.55  sq.  ft 

Painting — 

Two-coat  work,  42c.  per  yard. 
Three-coat  work,  55c.  per  yard. 
Whitewashing,    6e.    per    yard. 
Cold  water  paint,  10c.  per  yard. 
Wage — Painters,  $8.50  per  day. 
Note — Accessibility    and    conditions    cause 
wide  variance  of   costs. 

Patent  Chimneys — 

6-inch    $1.50  lineal  foot 

8-inch 1.75  lineal  foot 

10-inch    2.25  lineal  foot 

12-inch    3.00  lineal  foot 

Pipe  Casings— $8.00  each. 

Plastering — 

Interior,  on  wood  lath,  80c.  per  yard. 
Interior,  on  metal  lath,  $1.50  per  yard. 
Exterior,    on    brick    or    concrete,    $1.35 
per  yard. 


Portland   White,  $1.75  to  $2.00. 
Interior  on  brick  or  terra  cotta,  65c  to 
75c.  per  yard. 
Exterior,    on    meltal    lath,    $2.50    to    $3.00 
per  yard. 
Wood  lath,  $8.00  at  yard  per  1000. 
Metal  studding,  $1.25  to  $1.50   per  yard. 
Metal    studding,    with    lath    and    plaster, 

$2.25  per  yard. 
Galv.    (metal    lath),   38c.    and    up    per 
yard,  according  to  gauge. 
Lime,    f.    o.    b.    warehouse,    $3.25    per   bbl. 
Hardwall   plaster,   $24.00  per   ton,   f,   o.   b. 

warehouse. 
Wage— Hod  carriers  $9.00  per  day. 

Plasterers,    $11.00   per    day. 

Plumbing — 

From  $70.00  per  fixture  up,  according 

to  grade,  quantity  and  runs. 
Wage— Plumbers,  $10.00  per  day. 

Reinforcing  Steel — 

Base  price   for  less  than  car  load   lots, 

$5.75  per  100  lbs. 
Car  load  lots,  $5.50  per  100  lbs.,  f.  o.  b. 

San  Francisco.    (Mill  delivery.) 

Roofing — 

Five-ply  tar  and  gravel,  $7.50  per  square 

for  30  squares  or  over. 
Less  than  30  squares,  $8.00  per  square. 
Tile,  $35.00  per  square. 
Redwood  shingle,  $13.00  per  sq.  in  place. 
Cedar  shingle,  $13.00  per  square  in  place. 
Reinforced     Pabco     roofing,     $8.25     per 
square.    Wage — Roofers,  $9.00  per  day. 
Rough  Hardware — 
Nails,  per  keg,  $7.50  base  and  very  scarce. 
Deafening  felt,  $170.00  per  ton. 
Building  paper,  P.  &  B., 

1  ply,  $6.50  per  1000  ft.  roll. 

2  ply,  $9.75  per  1000  ft.  roll. 

3  ply,  $14.00  per  1000  ft.  roll. 
Sash  cord, 

(Sampson  spot),  $3.00  per  hank  100  feet. 
Common,  $1.75  per  hank  100  feet. 
Sash  weights,  cast  iron,  $80.00  per  ton. 

Skylights- 
Copper,  $1.25  a  square  foot  (not  glazed). 
Galvanized  iron,  50c.  a  square  foot  (not 

glazed). 
Wage — Sheet  metal  workers,  $10.00  per 

day. 

Store  Fronts — 
Kawneer   copper   bars    for   store    fronts. 

Corner,  center  and  around  sides,  will 

average  $1.35  per  lin.  foot. 
Zouri  bar,  $1.25  per  lin.  foot. 
Zouri    Underwriters'    Specification    sash, 

$1.60  per  lin.  foot. 

Structural  Steel— $150.00  per  ton. 

This   quotation   is   an   average   for   com- 
paratively small  quantities. 
Light  truss  work  higher;  plain  beam  and 

column  work  in  large  quantities,  less.    . 

Steel  Sash— 

Fenestra,  from  S.  F.  stock,  45c.  per  sq.  ft. 
Fenestra,    Plant    shipment,    40j^c.    per 
sq.  ft.     (Includes  nmllions  and  hardware.) 

Tile- 
White  glazed,  80c.  f)er  foot. 
White  floor,  80c.  per  foot. 
Colored  floor  tile,  $1.00  per  .oot. 
Promenade  tile,  $1.00  per  sq.  foot,  laid. 
Wage— Tilesetters,  $9.00  per  day. 

Windows — Metal,  $2.00  a  square  foot. 
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Ray  Rotary  Crude  Oil  Burners 

Used  from  Coast  to  Coast  by  those  who  know 


Apartment    House,    Taylor    and    Geary    Streets,  San  Francisco,  for    Mr.    I.    Rosenberj 
Mr.    Joseph    Cahen,    Architect. 


The  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers 
in  this  Building  are  Equipped  with 

RAY  ROTARY  CRUDE  OIL  BURNERS 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


W.  S.  Ray  Manufaduring  Co. 

29  SPEAR  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Phone  Kearny  199 
Branches  in  all  Principal  Coast  Cities 


When   writing   to   Advertisers   please    mention    this    magazine. 
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McCray  Refrigerators  in  California 

Mr.  A.  J.  Moore,  California  State  man- 
ager of  the  McCray  Refrigerator  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  in  the  Monad- 
nock  building,  San  Francisco,  recently 
returned  from  an  Eastern  trip  which  took 
him  to  the  company's  factory  at  Kendall- 
ville,  Ind.,  and  then  on  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Moore  reports  that 
his  factory  is  rushed  with  orders  and  is 
preparing  to  materially  increase  its  out- 
put the  coming  year.  McCray  refrigera- 
tors are  in  demand  from  one  end  of  the 
coast  to  the  other,  and  in  California  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  sales, 
according  to  Mr.  Moore.  One  of  the 
largest  installations  of  recent  record  is 
a  three-compartment  storage  cooler  in 
the  O'Connor  sanitarium  in  San  Jose.  It 
is  equipped  to  take  care  of  dairy  products, 
vegetables  and  fresh  meat.  The  interior 
of  the  three  storage  compartments  is 
lined  with  white  opal  glass,  and  the  floor 
is  of  tile.  The  shelving,  meat  racks  and 
meat  hangers  are  of  steel.  The  exterior 
of  the  whole  cooler  is  of  highly  polished 
furniture  oak,  while  the  hardware  used  is 
of  a  special  McCray  design  of  solid  brass, 
triple  nickel  plated. 

The     following     is     a     partial     list     of 
^IcCray  installations  in  California: 
Alameda    County    Hospital,    Oakland.    California. 
Arroyo     Sanitarium,    Livermore,     California. 
Veterans'    Home,    Yountville,    California. 
Post    Supply,    U.    S.    Presidio.    San    Francisco. 
Sherman,    Clay   &•   Co.,    San    Francisco. 
Trania's,    San    Francisco. 

Santa  Qara  County  Hospital,   San  Jose.  California. 
O'Connor"   Sanitarium,    San    Jose.    California. 
M,odesto    Sanitarium,    Modesto.    California. 
Southern    Pacific    R.    R.    Co.,    San    Francisco. 
Madera    Sanitarium,    Madera,    California. 
Fresno    County    Hospital,    Fresno,    California. 
Belmont    School,    Belmont,    California. 
Matsonia   Steamship   Co..   San    Francisco. 
Hotel  Jefferv,    Salinas,    California. 
Standard   Oil    Company.    San    Francisco. 
C.   A.  Thayer,   Summit  Apartments,   San  Francisco. 
Colonel    Sidney    Cloman.    residence,    Burlingame. 
Robert    Conniston,    residence,    Honolulu. 
H.    F.    Wiggins,    residence,   Modesto. 
Captain   Frank  P.   Helm,   residence,   San   Francisco. 
Frank   E.    Murphy,    residence.    Stockton. 
J.   -A.   Chase,   residence,   San  Jose. 
Mrs.  A.  -B.   Clark,  residence,   Fresno. 
F.   M.    Doak,    residence,    Rutherford. 
W.    E.   Everett,    residence,    Rutherford. 
M.   C.    Parker,    residence,   Bakersfield. 
Roy  Elliott,   residence,   Berkeley. 


Rev.   Father   Murray,  residence,  Belmont. 

H.    R.    Brown,   residence.   Sacramento. 

Mrs.   S.   E.  Heckscher.  residence,   San  Francisco. 

Wm.    Templeton  Johnson,    residence,    San    Diego. 

C.   A.    Gaines,    residence,    Lindsay. 

Frank    Gurnsey,    residence,    Stockton. 

A.    ^I.   Noble,   residence,    Stockton. 

Chas.    Manthev,   residence,    Stockton. 

Wm.   C.   Van  Antwerp,   residence,   Burhngame. 

Horace   Orear,   residence,   San   Francisco. 

Capt.    Fritz   Oleson. 

Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Stanford  University  residence. 

I.   Helman,    residence,   Los  Angeles. 

F.    D.    McPherson,   residence,    Los   Angeles. 

R.   L.  Hinckley,   residence,   Los  Angeles. 

R.    S.    Atkins,    residence,    San    Francisco. 


Awarded  Two  Contracts 

The  Unit  Construction  Company,  Phe- 
lan  building,  San  Francisco,  have  been 
awarded  two  large  contracts  by  Messrs. 
Chamberlain  &  Proctor.  One  is  for  a 
four-story  reinforced  concrete  garage  on 
Stevenson  street,  near  New  Montgomery, 
from  plans  by  Messrs.  O'Brien  Bros., 
and  the  other  is  a  two-story  loft  build- 
ing on  Sutter  street,  from  plans  by  \\'il- 
lis   Polk  and  Compani^ 

Transmission  EwJUPME!^ 

For  Mill  or  Factory 


Pulleys-  -  - 
Hangers  -  - 
Sprockets  - 
Floor  stands 


Bearings.-  - 
Cluiche";  -  - 
SeltTi^Meners 


Ocars -  

Taks  Dpi  -  - 
Chain  Belte  • 
Rope  5hsaves 


Meeseco  Short  Center  Drives 


;OSiViViSti.fLE\'aTlHii,SCF!EES: 

MA.CHiNERi:' 
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|a  France  Satety  Deviges 

FOR  EVEMir  IN©USTRy 

—"  Your  Responsibility  ^ 

When  you  specify  AMER- 
ICAN-LAFRANCE  equip- 
ment, no  matter  whether 
it  be  an  extinquisher, 
chemical  engine,  nozzles, 
hose,  hose  reels  or  any 
other  number  of  this 
great  line,  produced  by 
the  world's  largest  man- 
ufacturer of  fire  equip- 
ment, you  can  be  con- 
fident that  you  have 
recommended  apparatus  that  will 
prove  its  worth  the  first  time  dan- 
ger threatens. 

WRITE  OUR  NEAREST  BRANCH  OFFICE 
FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

fal(MTAFlMCEflREESGWEC0i1PANY.{NC. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 
151  New  Montgomery  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
929  South  Hill  St. 


Portland,  Ore. 
A.  B.  Long 


Residence  of  Dr.  Schiffman 

SOS  So.  Grand  St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Dormell  &  Drawbaugh,  Ptrs. 

BAY  STATE  COATING 

Charm  and  beauty  belong  to  the  home 
finished  with  Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement 
Coating.  It  waterproofs  and  weatherproofs 
all  walls  of  brick,  cement  and  stucco. 

In  white  or  colors.  Send  for  a  sample  of 
your  favorite  tint  and  Booklet 
No.  43.  It  shows  many  Bay  State 
Coated  Homes.  Bay  State  Liquid 
Paints  and  INOROUT  Varnish  fill 
every  painting  requirement. 

WADSWORTH,  ROWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives 
JAMES  HAMBLY  &  SON 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


Your  Client,  Mr,  Architect  Demands 


Snow  White  Brilliance 

Upon  a  Smooth  Surface 

^  Petrium  Sanitary  Sinks  answer  every  requirement.  They  are  non- 
porous,  non-absorbent  and  lye-proof.     There  are  no   crevices    or 
corners  to  catch  the  dirt  and  grease.     ^  Therefore  Specify  this  sink. 
^  Can  be  installed  in  any  home 
or  apartment  —  new  or  old.     A 
California  produdl. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  and  Price  List 

Petrium  Sanitary  Sink 
Company 

Factory  and  Office,   West  Berkeley 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  maga/.ine. 
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ZOURI 


SAFETY    SASH    BARS 

Accepted  by  the  Insurance  Underwriters  for  Safety  Set- 
ting of  Plate  Glass  used  in  Store  Front  Contruction. 

COBBLEDICK-KIBBE  GLASS  CO. 

175  JESSIE  ST.  WASHINGTON  AT  THIRD  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


POWER  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 

Preliminary  Estimates  Given  in  All  Types                       SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
of  Buildings,  Towers  and  Bridges  Phone  Sutter  5478 

CHAS.  STOCKHOLM  &  SONS 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

849  MONADNOCK  BUILDING        Phone  DOUGLAS  4657       SAN  FRANCISCO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Sheet  Metal  Products 


John  Ringius  Company,  Inc. 

Multivane  Volume  Fans  and  Steel  Plate  Blowers  made  to  order, 

any  size,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Plants  in  Theatres,  „  j     m 

Schools,  Public  Buildings,  Etc.  faDS    aDCl    DlOWerS 

330  Ritch  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO  phoneGarfieid  iios 


JOHN  M.  BARTLETT 

GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 

Office  Phone    Lakeside   6750 

357    -    12th    ST.,    OAKLAND  Res.  Phone  Berkeley  6884W 

E.  T.  LEITER  &  SONS 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

412  CALL-POST  BUILDING  Phone  SUTTER  1980  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHAS.  G.   FRIES.  TELEPHONE  SUTTER  5706  VICTOR  A.  KUEHN 

LIBERTY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

479  Sutter  St.     EleCtrical    CoiltraCtOrS      San  Francisco,  CaL 


r  SAMSON     SPOT 


-  -  sii  1    It    b\    the    Spots 

Made  of  extra  quality  cotton  yarn,  firmly  braided  and  smoothly  finished.     Carefully  inspected  and 
guaranteed  free  from  all  imperfections  of  braid  and  finish.  Can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance 

by    our  trade-mark,  the   Colored   Spots.     Send  for  catalogue  and  sanij^les- 

Pacific  Coast  Agent,   JOHN  T.   ROWNTREE,   Inc.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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YES,  THE  U.  S.  GOVERN^ —         MENT  DID  CHANGE  ITS  MIND! 

The  speeiflcations  on  the  U.  S.  Government  Building  at  Portland,  Oregon,  called  for 
the  tying  together  of  the  carrying  bar  and  lathing  bar  with  wire. 

We  submitted  our  system,  and  after  an  explanation  of  the  S.  S.  System  for  fastening 
bars,  the  engineers  and  government  officials  were  convinced  that  here,  at  last,  is  the  per- 
fect and  economical  system,  and  these  reasons  added  weight  in  deciding. 

It  is  a  positive  tie,  no  slipping  or  shearing. 

It  is  strong,  Smith  Emery  test  to  353  lbs.  before  failing. 

It  is  fast,  can  be  applied  on  the  bench  or  on  the  scaffold. 

Made  for  1  inch  carrying  bar  and  %  inch  lathing  bar  and  %  inch  carrying  bar  and  % 
inch   lathing  bar.    Can  be  used  for  wall  furring  as  well  as  for  ceiling  work. 

THE  STEEL  STUDDING  COMPANY 

Also    Manufacturers  of 

THE  PRONG  CHANNEL  FOR  SOLID  AND  HOLLOW  PARTITIONS 

Agents    Wanted    Everywhere  1216  Folsom   Street,   San  FranciscO 


A  TEN  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

is  back  of  this  roof  covering  and  it  costs  less  than 
other  roofing  materials 

2400  gallons  used  on 
the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 


Bekin's  Warehouse 

is  waterproofed  with 
it. 

The  W.O.W.  Build- 
ing, Oakland,  is  roof- 
ed with  it. 

You  make  no  mistake 
when  you  specify 

LIQUID  ASBESTOS  PATCH-HOLE  CEMENT 

Write  for  sample  and  price  list. 

California    Plastic    Products    Company 

521  SHELDON  BUILDING,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


When  writing  to   Advertisers  please  mention   this   magazine. 
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FOR  MODERN 
STORE  FRONTS 


Plummer^s  Disappearing  /\wnings 

Are  constructed  with  no  outside  attachments  below  awning  recess.  All 
mechanical  parts  entirely  concealed.  Send  for  Architects'  Sheet  showing 
specifications  for  recess  construction,  etc. 

W.A.PLUMMER  MFG.  CO.,  35-37  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 


JOHN  TRAYNOR  CHARLES  HARCOURT 

OCEAN  SHORE  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Oil  Tanks,  Water  Tanks,  Pressure  Tanks, 
Air  Receivers,  Feed  Water  Heaters,  Breechings,  Smoke  Stacks, 
Water  Pipe,  Boilers,  Retorts,  Digesters,  Pneumatic  Pressure 
Tanks,  Riveted  or  Oxy-Acetylene  Welded  Tanks,  and  dealers  in 
Boilers,  Tanks,  Pumps,  Engines,  Machinery,  Steel  Plates,  Shapes 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Government  and  Export  Orders 

OCEAN  SHORE  IRON  WORKS 

Office  and  Works:  550-558  EIGHTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


INO    GERMS   HERE 

"LjAws      Improved      Sanitary      Drinking 
-■•■*•    Faucet     eliminates     all     possibility     of 
contracting  disease   from  dirty  bulbs  or  un- 
sanitary bowls.    Provided  with   an   overhead 
cowl,    the    drinker's    lips    never    touch    the 
source  of  supply.    A  slanting  stream  throws 
the    water     from     right    to    left    and    away 
from  the  bubbler,   instead   of  straight   up  to 
fall   back   over   the   fountain    head.      Recom- 
mended    for      Schools      and      Public     Play- 
grounds.     A    type    used    extensively    by    the 
U.    S.   Government.      Manufactured  by 

Haws  Sanitary  Drinking  Faucet  Co.,  Inc. 

1808  Harmon  Street,  Berkeley          Phone  Piedmont  3742 

J       m-      ^'^^ 

r 

Model  Xo.  7A. 

GLADDING.  McBEAN  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 

WORKS,  lINCOLN.  CAL. 
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WILSON 


FOLDING 


PARTITIONS 
CASEMENTS 
WARDROBE  FRONTS 


For  SCHOOLS,  Clubs,  Churches,  Hotels, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings  and  Residences 

An  average  or  100  square  feet  or  floor  space  is  saved, 
in  eacn  class  room  by  installing  WILSON  MVardrotes 

AN  ADDED  FEATURE  IN  SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

A    great    reduction  can    oe    made    in    building   costs 
by    tke     use    of    WILSON    PRODUCTS. 


A         .SCHOOL       WAH-DILOBL 


MM 


»+HM- 


j,    jt,   ^   1^ 


MM 


't'   ii'   '^  |z|: 


eouc 


Mill 


I  I   I  I  I  y    I  I  I   I   I       I  I   I   I  I 


lirci     LINC 


J  jEcriow 


PACIFIC  COAST  OFFICE 

The  J.  G.  WILSON  CORPORATION 

600  Metropolitan  Bldg.,   Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Also  Manufacturers  of 

Diffuselite  Blinds  and  Awnings  Rolling  Partitions 

Rolling  Steel  Doors 

Western  Agents  at  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Salt  Lake  City 
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THE  TORMEY  CO. 

iriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiijiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

General 

Painters 

Phone  Franklin 
5  -  S  -  9  -  8 

iiniiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiJiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Alvaline,  Cementoline 

and  other 
Jones- Duncan   Products 

MAGNER  BROTHERS 

PAINT  MAKERS 


Telephone:    Market  113 
414-424  Ninth  St.         San  Francisco 


BEATING=PLUMBING 

COMPLETE    PLUMBING    AND 

HEATING  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF   BUILDINGS 

ALSO  POWER  PLANTS 

GILLEY-SCHMID  CO.,  Inc. 

198  OTIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tel.  MARKET  965 


"BLAZING"     THE     TRAIL 

We've  been  doing  it  for  many  years — giv- 
ing the  Sportsman  Better  X'alue  for  Quality 
than  he  ever  before  received.  "Value  at  a 
Fa-ir  Price"  in  everything  for  the  Sportsman. 


SEND    FOR    CATALOG 


/V/i-  Sjjt"  of  Quality 


Phone  Douglas  3224 


Hunter  &  Hudson 

ENGINEERS 

Designers  of  Heating,  Ventilating 

and  Wiring  Systems.    Mechanical 

and    Electrical    Equipment  of 

Buildings. 

703  Rialto  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 
BEAVER  GREENBOARD 

SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
AND  SUPPLIES- 
OFFICE,    BANK   AND 
COURTHOUSE  FURNITURE- 
THEATRE  AND 
AUDITORIUM  SEATING 

Rucker- Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
434  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
432  -   14th  Street       -       OAKLAND,  CAL 


ELECTRICAL 


MECHANICAL 


Baldwin  Drew  Ward 

Consulting  Engineer 

Power  and  Industrial  Plants 


Associate  Member  A.   I.  E.   E. 

76  Eleventh  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


RU88W1H 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

JOOST  BROS.,  Inc. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   AGENTS. 

We  Carry  Complete  Stock: 

Fishing  Tackle — Guns — Mechanics'  Tools — 

Paints — Crockery  and  Glassware — Stoves — 

Household  Goods.       Telephone  Market  891. 

NO  BRANCH  STORE 

Mazda  Lamps  Electric  Goods 
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ARMCO 


TRADE        MARI 


A 


INGOT    IRON 

The  Desert  Shall  Bloom  as  a  Garden 

CRE  by  acre  the  American  arid  lands  are  being  reclaimed.  The 
hot,  dry  sand  becomes  fertile  soil  when  the  life-giving  water  is 
brought  to  it. 

Sometimes  the  water  must  be  carried  for  miles  into  the  desert.  Wooden 
flumes  rot  and  leak.  Ordinary  sheet-metal  flumes  may  rust  quickly,  but 
"ARMCO"  Ingot  Iron  flumes  are  coming  into  general  use. 

They  cannot  rot  and  the  metal  is  so  pure  that  it  success- 
fully resists  the  rust  that  would  soon  eat  its  way  through 
the  flume  and  waste  the  precious  water. 

The  service  life  of  flumes  made  from 

this  pure  iron  is  many  times  the  life 

of   wooden    or    of    other    sheet-metal 

flumes.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to 
^  us  to  be  able  to  share  in  the  splendid 

'£■.         work  of  making  farms  on  the  desert. 

^  "ARMCO"  Ingot  Iron  is  good  for  any 
purpose  where  rust  must  be  fought. 
Write  for  full  information. 


m 


cAn  ample  stock  of 
ARMCO  Iron  is  car- 
ried atSan  Francisco 
Warehouse,  Tenth 
and    Bryant  Streets. 


The  American  Rolling  Mill 
Company 

cTWiddletown,  Ohio 
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A,    D.  COLLMAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTING 

Phone  Sutter  4858  546-48  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Franklin  548 


I.  R.  KISSEL 

Decorator,  Painter  and  Paperhanger 

1747  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  Bet.  Polk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ROBERT  TROST  phone  m.ss.on  2209 

General  Building  Contractor 

We  Specialize  in  High  Grade  Work  and  Employ  Skilled  26th  and  Howard  Streets 

Labor  in  every  Branch  of  the  Building  Industry.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


P.  A.  Palmer  Peter  Petersen  W.  L.  Kelly 

PALMER   &  PETERSEN 

Contracting  Engineers 

782-796  Monadnock  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


S.  RASORI,  RES.  2042  TAYLOR  ST.  J-  DEL  FAVERO,  RES.  1839  MASON  ST. 

PHONE   FRANKLIN    6258  PHONE  FRANKLIN    9524 

DEL  FAVERO  &  RASORI 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  S.  F.  BUILDERS  EXCHANGE   AND   THE    BUILDING    INDUSTRIES  ASS'N 

110  jEsgrE'sTREET  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


MONSON    BROS. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Telephone  Market  2693  1908  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco 


UNIT  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

ENGINEERING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

Telephone  Kearny  28  429-36  Phelan  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.  D.  HANNAH 

Contractor  and  Builder 

OFFICE  :    142  Sansome   Street  Telephone  Douglas  3895 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  BUILDERS  EXCHANGE.  180  JESSIE  STREET 
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MOUNT    DIABLO    CEMENT 

COWELL   SANTA   CRUZ   LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  AND  CEMENT   CO. 

Phone  Kearny  2095  No.  2  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Automatic  Fire  Sprinklers 

Protect  your  building  and  business  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire  and  reduce   your   Insurance  Rate. 

Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  ENGINEERS 

424-440  HOWARD  STREET  ivyt  a^ttte-a^^tt 

SAN  FRANCISCO  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 

i'KA^t^lSCU 272  STEUART  STREET 


LINOTILE 


"  The  Floor  that's  Built  to  Fit  the  Room  " 

Furnished  and  Laid  by 

VAN  FLEET- FREEAR  CO. 

5ouolasT227  J*^^^  Montgomery  Street 

Douglas  1227  San   Francisco,    California 


Factory  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  San  Francisco  Offic 

Berkeley  8710  of  California  180  Jessie  Street 


Kawneer-  TCawneer 

411  MTi^°"fH-  Simplex  Windows 

^"  Metal  Mouldings  Weightless  <.^  Reversible 


When  writinc  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  mirffiizine. 
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I.  M.  SOMMERj) 

CONTRACTORS  &^  ENGINEERS 

Phone  Kearny  4582  401  BALBOA  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


K.  E.  PARKER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Phone  Sutter  5661  Room  515  Clunie  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

357  12th  Street,  Room  9,  Oakland,  Cal.  Phone  Lakeside  6750 


H.  H.  HILP,  Jr.  J.  FRANK  BARRETT 

BARRETT    &    HILP 

CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION    BUILDERS    GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 
SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO  TELEPHONE  SUTTER  1168  or  116q 


Res.  Phone  Mission  5049 

JAMES  F.  SMITH  -  Plasterer 

273  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone   KEARNY  740  Member  Builders  Exchange 


STEELFORMS  Signify  ECONOMY,  RAPIDITY,  and  EFFICIENCY 

STEELFORM  CONTRACTING  COMPANY 

STEELFORMS  FOR  C.  B.  Hoplcins,  C.  E.,  Manager  CONCRETE  JOIST 

BUILDING^  681  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  CONSTRUCTION 


W.  C.  DUINCAIN  Sz  CO. 

508  Sharon  Bldg. 


General  Contractors 


San  Francisco 


M.  E.  VUKICEVICH  SPENCER  B.  BAGGE 

VUKICEVICH  &  BAGGE 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

phone  Sutter  6700  Office,  Builders  Exchange,  180  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco 
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245  Market  St. 
S.  F.  Kearny  2028 


Standard  Fence  Co. 


310  Twelfth  St. 
Oakland  475 


WIRE  AND  IRON  >VORKS 

DESIGNERS  -  BUILDERS  WIRE  GRILL  WORK— WIRE  SCREEN 

FACTORY  PROTECTION  FENCE  FLEXIBLE  WIRE  CONVEYOR  BELT 

AVIARY  AND  TENNIS  COURT  FENCE  WIRE  SPECIALTIES 

320  North  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Phone  67188 


Steel  Bars 


FOR    CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 
Cut  to   Length.    Fabricated,    Installed 

BADT-FALK    &    CO. 

Tel.  Douglas  3466         346  Call- Post  Bldg.,  74  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


■RTTTT  T^TTVjr^    TMl?  TTr^ HP r^D  TIT  C   Finterchangeable  steel! 
-D U  1JL/J_yli>|  Vj  LJlr\.ri/Kj  1  VyJcvllLij  [letters  and  numbers] 

FOR  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  SCHOOLS,  CAFETERIAS,  Etc. 
Bargains  Lists  for  Auto  Sales  Companies.    Sold  Outright. 

Go-Sign  and  Letter  Manufacturing  Co. 


1106  Franklin  Street 


Oakland,  California 


D.  N.   &  E.  WALTER    &   CO. 

"SINCE  1858" 

LINOLEUMS— CARPETS     la^g^  P^<^¥  carried 

Estimates  furnished  on  request 


562-572  MISSION  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Merritt  668 

H.N. 

McNAB 

Hardwood  Floors 

^              Floor  Sanding 

2307  -  17th  cA-ve. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Res.  Tel.  Merritt  3600 


HERBERT  BECKWITH 


Building    Construction 


Formerly  with 
ARTHUR  ARLETT 


323  Newton  Ave. 
Oakland 


D.  ZELINSKY  &  SONS 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

420  TURK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHARLES  T.  PHILLIPS 

-      CDNSULTING   ENGINEER      ' 


PACIFIC   BUILDING    — •■ 

HEATING  VENTILATION 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

WIRING  ILLUMINATIDN 
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Ideal  Air- Washers.  Ideal  Fruit-Dryers.  Fan  Systems  for  Heating,  Cooling  and  Drying. 

Ideal  Heating  and  Engineering  Co. 

Air-Conditioning,  Heating,  Cooling  and  Drying 

192   ERIE  STREET  Phone  Market  3708  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATINQ.  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS— SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  Douglas  378 Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Illinois  Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Systems  of  Heating 

"TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  QUALITY" 

ILLINOIS   ENGINEERING   COMPANY 

JAS.  I.  KRUEGER,  Representative 

559-561  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco  Telephone:  Kearny  3047 


HEATING 

VENTILATION 


FLOOR  AND  WALL  TILING  sJ^l'^.T.^o,. 
SCOTT   CO.,  Inc. 

Successor  to  John  g.   sutton    go. 
243   MINNA  STREET  SAN   FRANCISOC 


ALEX  COLEMAN 

CONTRACTING  PLUMBER 

706  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  FRANKLIN  1006 


WM.  F.  WILSON  COMPANY 

MODERN  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 

Special  Systems  of  Plumbing  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Schools,  Colleges,  Office  Buildings,  Etc. 
Phone  Sutter  357  328=330  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.  DRUCKER 

JAMES 

Plumbing- 

&  DRUCKER 

-Heating  Contractors 

C.  JAMES 

Phone  Market  275 

450  Hayes  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Granite  Work  on  Eldorado  County  Courthouse;  National  Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills,  Sacramento ;- 
and   Sen.   Nixon  Mausoleum,   Reno,   WAS  FURNISHED   BY 

CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Phone  Sutter  2646  STONE      CONTRACTORS 

Qen'l  Contractors  Ass'n,  San  Francisco  Main  Office,  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  CaL 

Quarries.  Rocl<lin  and  Porterville  Telephone  Main  82 
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Bath  Room  Fixtures 

r  A.  ^^^^  ROOM  should  be  just  as  true  an  ex- 
^-^^^  pression  of  the  owner's  taste  and  individuality  as 
any  other  room  of  the  house. 

No  more  is  it  considered  a  luxury,  but  an  absolute 
•    necessity  to  your  health  and  comfort. 

Our  fixtures  reflect  the  finest  ideas  in  design  and  con- 
struction as  related  to  sanitation,  utility  and  service. 

To  give  this  subject  the  attention  it  demands,  you 
should  visit  our  display  rooms  at  64  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 

DEALERS  IN 

Plumbers'  Supplies,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings, 
Metals,  Steam,  Water  and  Hot  Air  Heating 
Apparatus,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Kitchen  Utensils. 

Show  Room,  64  SUTTER  STREET 

Mjin  Office  and  Warehouse, 

Sixth,  Townsend  and  Bluxome  Streets,  San  Francisco 


Designers  -  Fabricators  -  Erectors 
General  Plate  Work 


Hydro  -  Pneumatic  Pressure  Tanks  — 
Hemispherical  Bottom  Tanks  and  Towers 
~  Oil  and  Water  Tanks  —  Oil  Stills  — 
Pipe  Lines^Smoke  Stacks — Well  Casing 
—  Rock  Screens  —  "Western"  Corru- 
gated  Culvert   Pipe. 


Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Company 


OF   CALIFORNIA 


I 


444  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1758  NORTH  BROADWAY 
LOS  ANGELES 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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AMERICAN  BALL  VALVES 

"Durable  —  therefore,  Economical"  —  Stands  the  Severest 
Tests  —  Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Architects  and  Engineers  of 
the  Country.    It   is  A  PERFECT   BALL-CLOSING  VALVE. 


WEMysH^LG 


SOLE  AGENTS 
Phone  Sutter  4797 


502  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DON'T  NEGLECT  YOUR  HEATING  SYSTEM. 
THE  BEST  IS  NONE  TOO  GOOD! 

All  kinds  of  Galvanized  Iron  Work  —  Furnaces,  Pipes,  Ventilators  —  Sheet 
Metal  for  Planing  Mills,  Fruit  Dryers,  Rice  Mills.  Kitchen  Equipment,  in- 
cluding Steam  Tables,  Sinks,  Canopies,  Urn  Stands,  Etc. 

JAMES  A.  NELSON 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Contractor 


Phone,  Garfield  1959 


517-519  SIXTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  H.  Bergstrom 
Eric  Lange 


Phone  Kearny  3526 


LANGE  &  BERGSTROM 

Building  Contractors 

(Established  1900) 


207-210  SHARON  BUILDING 
San  Francisco 


TIM  KEN  BUILDING 
San  Diego 


Dow  RoTREX  Pump 

For  severe  suction  requirements 
We  also  manufacture 

TRIPLEX  POWER  PUMPS 

and 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

We  solicit  your  inquiries 

DOW-HERRIMAN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Office,   140  Howard  Street 
phone  Garfield  612  Plant  Petaluma  Cal. 
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POSITIVE  ELECTRIC  INTERLOCK 

(BAR  LOCK  TYPE) 

Prevents  Elevator  Accidents  Occurring  at  the  Entrance  Door 

Approved  by  National  Underwriters  Laboratori:;s — Meets  requirements  of  Elevator  Safety  Orders  of 
Industrial  Accident  Commission,  State  of  California 

ELEVATOR  SUPPLIES  COMPANY,  Inc.     ll^N^^radlco^'' 


Capital  $1,000,000  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  Surplus  $1,122,000 

THE  FIDELITY  and  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Prompt    Service   for 

BONDS   AND   CASUALTY   INSURANCE 

203-206  Merchants  Exchange  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1? 


ANY  PLACE  ANY  TIME  PROMPTLY  "We  Serve  You 

JOHN  H.  ROBERTSON 

Successor  to  Robertson  &  Hall 

GENERAL    INSURANCE 

Phone  Sutter  2750  621  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 


COINTRACT    BOINDS 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  of  every  kind. 
C.  K.  BENNETT,  Manager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 

Telephone  Kearny   1452  622  Insurance  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


RACinC     DERARTIV1EINT 


Globe  Indemnity  Company 

BONDS  and  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  for  CONTRACTORS 

FRANK  M.  HALL,  formerly  Robertson  &  Hall,  Mgr. 
120  Lcidesdorff  Street  Rhone  Sutter  2280  SAIN     FRANCISCO 


National  Surety  Company  of  New  York 

The  World's  Largest  Surety  Company  Assets  over  $20,000,000 

Pacific  Coast  Departmeat:  105  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Frank  L.  Gilbert,  Vice-President  Phone,  Sutter  2636 


PHONE   DOUGLAS  2370 


McLERAN  &  PETERSON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

HEARST  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


L.  J.  RUEGG 

RUEGG  BROS. 

CONTRACTORS  AND   BUILDERS 

J.  B.  RUEGG 

Phone  Dougl 

as  1599                                    719  Pacific  Building,  SAN 

FRANCISCO 
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For  Concrete 
Reinforcement 

Square,  Deformed  and  Cold  Twisted,  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 

General  Office,  Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco.    Phone  Sutter  1564 


Sales  Office,  Rialto  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Sales  Office,  Union  Oil  BuildinEc.  LOS  ANGELES 
Sales  Office SEATTLE,  WASH. 


ROLLING    MILLS: 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO CAL 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors  ! 

The  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc.,  and  SUNSET  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

have  consolidated  under  the  name  of 

ABBOTT- BRADY  PRINTING  CORPORATION 

460  Fourth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

^T^HE  Binding  of  Magazines  and  Periodicals 

%^  will  continue  as  one  of  Our  Specialties; 

also  Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting. 


Reprinting  of  The  Architect  and  Engineer  Advertisements  for  Circular  or  File  Use 


George  S.  MacGruer  )  tv^-      ,  r  o   -u        -r-     i 

Robert  M.  Simpson   \  Members  of  Builders  Exchange 

MacGruer  &  Simpson 

CONTRACTING  PLASTERERS 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Cement,  Stucco  and  Artificial  Stone 

540  Call-Post  Building,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Sutter  5688 


Detroit  Jewel  Gas  Ranges 

FOR  HOME,    RESTAURANT,    HOTEL   AND    CLUB 

We  carry  a  Full  Line  of  Stock  Sizes 
SELLING  AGENTS 

NATHAN  DOHRMANN  CO. 

Genry  and  Stockton  Streets,  San  Franc'sco 
PARMELEE-DOHRMANN  CO. 

436-444  S.   BROADWAY,  LOS  ANGELES 

When    writing    to   Advertisers    please    mention    tliis    magazine. 
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CALIFORNIA  Artistic  metal  <s.  wire  co. 

J. T.  MCCORMICK.  PRESIDENT 
ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRONZE 

i     34-9-365  SEVENTH   ST.        SAN   FRANCISCO     /, 


MORTENSON   CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H.  MORTENSON.  Pres.        CHAS.  G.  MORTENSON.  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr. 
OFFICE  AND  SHOPS!    CORNER  19TH  AND  Indiana  Streets 

Phone:     Mission  5033  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Owning  and  operating  at  Knowles,  Madera  County,  the  largest  Quarry  in  the  world 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STONE  WORK 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Exclusive  Monuments  and  Mausoleums 

Main  Office  and  Yard:    No.  1  and  3  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California 

Also  at  1350-Palmetto  Street.  Los  Angeles 


CAEN  SJ  A.  KNOWLES 
STONE  m 


CONTRACTOR  and  PLASTERER 


A  refined,   elegant, 
interior  finish. 


koS      442  Call-Post  Building 


San  Francisco 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  IRON  WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

1541-1549  HOWARD  STREET,  BETWEEN  11th  AND  12th  STREETS 

Tel.  Market  5445  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Mission  58 


A.  A.  Devoto,  President 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


Office  2050  BRYANT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
SERVES  IN  CONSERVATION 

Through 

ASBESTOS  and  its  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 


SCHRADER  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Fire  Escapes,  Waterproof  Trap  Doors,  Ornamental  Iron  Work 


1247-1249  HARRISON  STREET 
Bet.  8th  and  9th, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Telephone  Market  337 
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THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
Auditorium  Seating 


MAPS 

GLOBES 

ATLASES 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

985  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


222-224 

S.  Los  Angeles   St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  W.  Commercial 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


524  W.  Washington 
Street,  PHOENIX.  ARIZ, 


BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN 
EFFECTS  for  the  City 
and  Suburban  Home 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  CO. 

Landscape  Engineers 
and  General  Nurserymen 


^V^ 


Office 

141  Powell  Street 

San  Francisco 


Nurseries  at 

Bere&ford, 

San  Mateo  County 


Resists  Rot 

Nature  impregnates  Red- 
wood with  a  natural  preserva- 
tive that  resists  rot.  Redwood 
lasts  longer  untreated  than 
most  woods  when  artificially 
preserved. 

For  all  industrial  construc- 
tion, especially  where  exposed 
to  the  elements  or  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  Redwood  is 
ideal. 


Califbritia 
Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 


WASH   in    tempered    running    water   by 
installing 

Crane*' Sultana"  ""t'Scer'" 

FOR  NEW  AND  OLD  INSTALLATIONS 


FOR  HOME- 


-OFFICE- 


-FACTORY 


''^ULTA NA"  can  be  installed  on  practically 
all  lavatories  cut  for  two  basin  faucets.  It  is 
an  ideal  faucet  to  install  when  making  alter- 
ations. 

CRANE    CO. 

PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

San    Francisco  and   Oakland 


When    writing   to   Advertisers 
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Telephone 

DOUGLAS 
2046 


Butte    Klectrical    Equipment    Company 

BEECO 


TRADE     MARK-REG. 


530 

FOLSOM 

STREET 


CONTRACTORS  FOR  POWER  LIGHTING 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTALLATIONS 

For  the  convenience  and  guidance  of    our  customers, 
we  have  adopted    BEECO  as  our  trade  name. 


Safety  Electric  Company 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


SWITCHBOARDS 
SAFETY    SWITCHES 
SAFETY   CONTROLS 


SEGO 


PANEL  BOARDS 
SAFETY  PANELS 
KNIFE  SWITCHES 


59-65  Columbia  Square 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Telephone  Market  2949 


L     SIEBERT 


J.  GENSLER 


Drendell  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Incorporated 


SWITCHBOARDS,  PANEL  BOARDS,  KNIFE  SWITCHES, 
CABINETS,  THEATRE  INSTALLATIONS, 
PROTECTIVE  POWER  PANELS 


1345-1353  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Market  1753 


MEYERS 

Electric  Safety 
SWITCHES 

EXTERNALLY  OPERATED 

Switch  on   the  right  is  controlled    by 
Handle  on   Front  of  Door,    allowing 
_^  face  of   switch    to    be   set   flush    with 

Knock  outs  on  Top.  Bottom  and  Side      finish  of  wall.  Phone 

controlled  by  Handle  on  side  of  Box  Siitt 

Meyers  Electric  Safety  Switch  Co.,  Inc.      247  Minna  Street     3008 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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BUTTE  S'oTJ:  DOUGLAS  145 

(Paul  C.  Butte)  at  it  since  1904 
WIRING  FOR  BUILDINGS 

534  Folsom  Street SAN  FPANCISCO 


H.  S.  TITTLE 

CONTRACTING  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

766  FOLSOM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  SUTTER  4278 


MvEKY  ^^  ^^  **Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

iVBLfll       Our  most  particular  attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 

work  of  any  nature  with  "QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 


^M~\  Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
?4\Vfl        ^^^^  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY   ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  Bldg.)  San  Francisco,  Phone  Sutter  S2I 


San  Francisco,  Gal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369  589  Howard  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Phone  Market  2541  M.    FLATLAND 

GLOBE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Everything  Electrical 

ELECTRIC  SLPPLIES 

1959  Mission  Street,  bet.  15th  and  16th  SAN  FRANCISCO 


E.  E.  BROWNE  Telephone  Douglas  976  C.  A.  LANGLAIS 

BROWNE-LANGLAIS  ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

213  Minna  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO 


M.  E.  RYAN 

Electrical  Contractor 

Phones:    Store,  Red.  250J  216   Main    Street 

Residence.  Red.  250M  REDWOOD  CITY,    CAL. 


Thomas  J.  Bennett  Edward  W.  Lauer 

Rex  Electric  and  Engineering  Co. 

Contracting  and  Repairing 

253  Minna  Street  Telephone  Sutter  2148  San  Francisco 
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Oakland  540 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Electrical  House  in  the  State 


MOTORS        Lighting  Fixtures        Construction 

BOUGHT—  SOLD  TVyf  Q»iiifQ/»tiiro#1  MAINTENANCE 

RENTED— REPAIRED  iVltlllUldClUl  CU  SUPPLIES 

Estimates  and  engineering  data  cheerfully  furnished 

SPOTT  ELECTRICAL  CO 

Yours  for  Service 
16th  &  CLAY  STREETS  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

The    Nation's    Housing    Conditions 
Demand    ECONOMY    in    Building 

Economy  in  expense  and  economy  in  space.  Portal 
Wall  Beds  are  timely  space  and  cost  savers  meeting 
this  national  need.  Everywhere  architects  and  con- 
tractors who  build  wisely  plan  their  apartments  with 

PORTAL 
WALL  BEDS 


MARSHALL  &  Stearns  Co 

WALL  BEDS 

"Highest  Award  Always" 

Crescent   Apartments,    Ellis  and  Hyde 

Streets,  San  Francisco  1 152  Phelan  Building  1774  Broadway 

Equipped  with  WALL  BEDS  San  Francisco  Oakland 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  thio  magazine. 
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JAEGER  CONCRETE  MIXING  AND  PLACING  PLANT 

The  Big  Time  and  Money  Saver 

All  Sizes  and  Models  in  Stock 


Edward  R.  Bacon  Go. 

51  Minna  St.    165  E.Jefferson  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO      LOS  ANGELES 


CONTRACTOR'S     MACHINERY 

RANSOME  MIXERS  OSHKOSH  MIXERS 

INSLEY  SPOUTING  PLANTS 

OSHKOSH  EVEREADY  SAW  RIGS  INSLEY  STEEL  CARS  and  TRACKS 

HOISTING  BUCKETS,  HOPPERS,  GATES,  ETC. 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  HOISTS 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  CONTRACTORS 

CARRIED     IPM    STOCK     BY 

GARriELD  &  CO. 

Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco  Phone  Sutter   1036 


LAKEWOOD  -  MILWAUKEE 
CONCRETE  MIXERS 

ARE  STURDY,  HIGH  SPEED,  LABOR  -  SAVING  MACHINES 
Built  in  AH  Commercial  Sizes.     Driven  by  Kerosene  Engine  or  Electric  Motor. 

(^^  COMPLETE  STOCKS  ON  HAND 


SMITHloOTHllERfo 

SAN  FRANCISCO -TAFT- LOS  ANGELES 

MACHINE  TOOLS 
WOODWOPKING    MACHINERV 

ENGINES -MOTORS 

AIR  COMPRESSORS-PUMPS 

POWER  TRANSMISSION 

OIL  5^  MINING  EQUIPMENT 

CONSTRUCTION-INDUSTRIAL 

ROAD  MAKING  MACHINERY 

PIPE-FITTINGS-VALVESSUPPLIESETC. 


CATALOG  ONffEQUEST 


r" 


-\.Jh 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  magazine. 
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School  and  Theatre 

SXA.OES     AINI3     EQUIRMEINX 

EDWIN      H.        P      l>/\iTlx  400  Pantages  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
-^      ^-'    -^  •*■     ^"-*     ^^-^  1638  Long  Beach  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MILLWORK   Manufactured   and   Delivered   Anywhere 

Plans  or  Lists  sent  us  for  Estimates  will  have  Careful  and  Immediate  Attention. 

Jno.  Dudfield,  Pres.    TlTTril?Tl?T  Fl     TTTA/f"Dl?l?      r^C\     Joseph  A.  Jury, 
and  Manager  \J\J  \J1^  Vl^VAj     JL  U  iVl  13 JCi IV     I^U.   Sec'y  &  Mill  Supt. 

MAIN  OFFICE,  YARD  AND  PLANING  MILL  —  PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

MOULDINGS 

IN    STOCK 


FRANK    PORTMAN 

MILL  AND  CABINET  WORK 

Window  Frames  and  Inside  Finish  A  Specialty 
Band  Sawing,  Sticking   and   Sand   Papering 
1618-20  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  Park  6204 

A.  C.  SCHINDLEK.  President.    •  CHAS.  F.  STAUFFACHEK.  Secretary 

THE   RIINK   &   SCHIINDUER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 
BANK,  OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 
SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

218-228    THIRTEENTH  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL 

Bet.  Mission   nnd   Howard  Sts.  Telephone:  Markei  474 

O.  BAMANN,  President  ERNEST  HELD.   Vice-President 

HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  .'545  BRANNAN  ST.  Phone  Keamy  1514  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOORS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  a  Specialty  SAN  FRANCISCO 177  Stevenson  Street 

MAIM  OPPTTT?-  OAKLAND 1001  Franklin  Street 

c  A  VITA    r-i   A  r,  A      r- A  I  BERKELEY 2143  Center  Street 

SANTA    CLARA,    CAL.  SAN  JOSE .....16    N.  First  Street 

MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES  — CABINET  WORK  OF 
GUARANTEED  QUALITY— CHURCH  SEATING 

Office  and  Factory: 

Telephone  Market  8692  64  Rausch  St.,  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con^ruction  Co. 

(D.  J.  DOLAN) 

Lumber,  Lath,  Nails,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows 
and  Plumbing  Supplies,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Phone  Market  4264  Office  and  Yard.   1607-1639  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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LEFAX 

LEAF  +  FACTS 

Pocket   Cyclopedias 

The  facts  that  you  want  instantly  available 
are  not  the  same  ones  that  some  one  else 
in  your  profession  might  desire.  That's 
why  LEFAX  is  made  Loose  Leaf.  You 
file,  in  whatever  order  you  wish,  those 
sheets  of  facts  that  you  want  to  have  con- 
stantly at  hand.  If  you  wish,  you  may  also 
file,  in  the  same  book,  sheets  for  keeping 
data,   for  figuring,  etc. 

LEFAX  sets  cost  but  50c.  and  $1.00.  You 
cannot  fully  appreciate  their  handiness — 
their  value — until  you  use  them.  Ask  us 
about  them. 

SCHWABACHER  -  FREY  STATIONERY  CO. 

PRINTERS    LITHOGRAPHERS    STATIONERS 
611  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


"Talk  — Don't  Walk" 

Baker,  Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co.;  California 
Packing  Corporation;  J.  Barth  &:  Company; 
Robert  Dollar  Company;  Bass-Hueter  Paint 
Co.;  Sperry  Flour  Company,  So.  Vallejo; 
J.  D.  &  A.  B.  Spreckles  Securities  Co. 
WHY  are  the  above  firms  using  the  AUTOMATIC 
PRIVATE  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM? 


Balfour,  Guthrie  Co.;  Howard  Automo- 
bile Company;  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital 
KNOW  WHY,  and  are  also  installing  the 
AUTOMATIC  PRIVATE  TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM. 


ho§ 


P&  \ 


DIRECT- LINE 
TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

Telephone  Electrical  Engineers 

THEODORE  HALL.   MANAGBR 

320  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Douglas  722 

Have  you  read  "A  Pair  of  Wires  and  A  Dial?" 


Steam  Heating 
and  Ventilating 


For  Commercial  and 
Public  Buildings 


Furnace  Heating 

For  the  Home 


rum  &  Otter,  inc. 

827-831  Mission  Street 
Phone  Kearny  3155  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ROBERTS 
MFG.  CO. 

Lighting  Fixtures 
Electric  Appliances 
Incandescent  Lamps 


WILLYS  FARM  LIGHTING 
AND   POWER   PLANTS 


663  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Washed  Gravel  and  Sand 

Quality       For  Concrete  Construction       Service 

Thoroughly  Washed  and  Accurately  Graded  —  An  Ideal  Concrete  Aggregate 


View  of  Plant  at  Niles 

California  Building  Material  Co. 

Plants  at  Eliot  and  Niles,  Cal.  500  Call  Building.San  Francisco 


Otis  Elevators 


g^<?  WORLDS  WORD  far 


ELEVATOR  SAFETY 


THE  Architect  or  Engineer  can  spe- 
cify "Otis  Elevators"  assured 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  Otis 
Elevator  Company  extends  beyond 
satisfactory  installation.  Buildings 
equipped  with  Otis  Elevators  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  the  prompt  service 
and  careful  inspection  rendered  by 
any  of  our  hundred  offices.  Such  ser- 
vice means  your  clients'  gratitude. 


Otis  Elevator  Company 

Offices    in    All    Principal    Cities    of     the    World 

2300  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


When   writing   to   Advertisers   please   mention   this   magazine. 
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The  ffll  touch  / rgfiiiGiiioiit 


is    added   by   the   installation  of  the   Pacific 

Vitreous  China  Built-in  Bath  Spout. 

It  eliminates  those  bothersome  metal  faucets 

that  must  be  constantly  polished. 

The  Pacific  Bath  Spout  completes  the  pure 

white  effect,  so  desired  in  bath  installations. 

By  also  specifying  the  Pacific  Vitreous  China 

Outlet  —  illustrated  —  you  carry  the  white 

color  scheme  to  completion. 

These   fixtures   were  invented   and   patented 

by  the  manufacturers  of 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  Sale  by  cAll  Jobbers 

Main  Offices :    67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
Factories  :    San  Pablo  and  Richmond,  California 
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Lasting  Roofs  for 
Permanent  Buildings 

Many  notable  buildings  in  the 
West  are  covered  with  PABCO 
ROOFS  because  these  widely 
known  and  time  tested  roofs 
provide,  from  every  standpoint. 
permanent  and  economical  rooi 
protection. 

PABCO  10  and 
20-Year  Roofs 

Because  of  the  high  quality  of 
materials  used,  and  the  ad- 
mitted superior  method  of  con- 
struction. PABCO  ROOFS 
cost  slightly  more  than  infe- 
rior and  short  lived  roofs.  In- 
variably, however,  they  prove 
cheaper  in  the  long  run,  be- 
cause of  their  lotv  cost  per 
year   of  service. 

Write  for  Specifications  and 
'      Complete  Details 

rmt  PABAFFINE  COMPANIES.  INC. 

Jan  Francisco.  CMlifomla 
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STEEL     BARS 


PO  R 


CONCRETE     REIINEORCEMEINT 


CORRUGATED 
TWISTED 
SQUARES 

OR 

ROUNDS 

CUT 

TO 

LENGTH 


FABRICATED 

AND 

INSTALLED 

LUMP   SUM 

BIDS 

ON 

WORK 

COMPLETE 


Office,  444  MARKET  STREET 

Warehouse,   10th  and  Bryant  Streets 

Phone:     Sutter  2720 


"HYDRATITE  "  ^^H^AR^oYN^.^N^G^^^g^Nc^^E^^^  "HORNSTONE 


Look  for  this 
Trademark 


* 


And  if  it's  there  don't  worry 
any  more  about  your 
Valves  and  Fittings 


specify  and 
insist  upon 
having 


The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co. 
Valves  and  Fittings 

Byers   Genuine 
Wrought  Iron  Pipe 

Republic  Steel  Pipe 


Complete  Line  of  Plumbing  Supplies 

Large  Stocks   for    Prompt    Delivery 

Catalogue  on  request 

California  Steam  & 
Plumbing  Supply  Co. 

671-679  Fifth  Street,  Corner  Bluxome 

SAN     FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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\^emn0  ready  for  me  pariy 


Elexits 


"Places  for  Lights" 


THE  FINISHING  touches  before  the 
guests  arrive!  A  bowl  of  flowers  placed 
here — a  chair  moved  a  little  there !  And 
that  dark  corner  brightened  up  by  plug- 
ging the  new  wall  fixtures — which  "dad" 
just  brought — into  two  of  the  numerous 
and  convenient  "places  for  lights." 

Electric  Outlet  Gb^iPANY 

Inc. 
119  West  40th  St.,  Now^brk  City 


This  picture  enlarged  on  heavy  mat.  paper  with  caption,  furnished  ready  for  framing  upon  receipt  of  $5.00. 

Send  check  with  order. 
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NV.  &  J. 
SUOANE 


Carpetings  Furniture 

Rugs 

Linoleum    Window  Shades 

Wall  Papers 

Interior  Decorations 


216-228  Sutter  Street 

Tel.  Garfield  2838      San  Francisco 


K'J'il.KUS 


The  Electric  Food  and  Plate  Warmer 

Wherever  meals  are  cooked  and  served,  in 
apartments,  residences  and  institutions,  Pro- 
metheus is  a  highly  valued  asset.  The  wire- 
less heating  units  placed  independently  of  the 
shelves  keep  food  hot  and  tasty  until  ready  to 
serve  and  cannot  injure  the  finest  china. 

Write  for  information  and  list  of  installations 

The  Prometheus  Electric  Co. 

Manufacturers 
511  West  42d  Street,  New  York 

Showroom,  M.  E.  HAMMOND 

Mezzanine  Floor  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


TIME  CLOCKS 


gCHOqLS  must 
have  uniform 
time  to  secure  effi- 
cient results.  They 
also  need  automatic 
sounding  of  the  pro- 
gram Bells  syn- 
chronized with  the 
clocks. 

All  "Standard" 
Electric  Time  Equip- 
ments are  guaranteed 
against  any  electrical  or 
mechanical  defects  for  a 
period  of  one  year  from 
date  of  installation.  Spe- 
cifications, blue  prints 
and  other  information 
will  be  gladly  furnished 
architects,  engineers  or 
officials  for  planning  and 
installing  "Standard" 
systems.  Let  us  co- 
operate with  you  for 
securing  the  best  results. 


STANDARD    ELECTRIC 
TIME  COMPANY 

461  MARKET  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  241  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Modern  Heating 

A  S  in  lighting,  the  trend  in  heating 
■^^  is  toward  central  station  service. 
The  wastefulness  and  high  maintenance 
cost  of  individual  heating  plants  is 
becoming  understood  by  the  public. 
At  the  same  time  gas  —  not  as  a  sup- 
plementary but  as  the  main  source  of 
heat — is  being  recognized.  Architects, 
naturally  in  the  forefront  of  all  de- 
velopments in  such  matters,  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  scope 
and  possibilities  of  the  Gasteam  Radi- 
ator. It  is  as  revolutionary  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  possibilities  as  concrete. 

The  subject  is  fully  covered  in  our 
booklet.     Let  us  send  you  a  copy. 

Frederick  A.  Hamilton 

Sales  Agent 

Shoiv  '^ooms: 

RIALTO    BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ASK  (or  VAN  DYKE 

by  name  at  your  sta- 
tioner's. 

SAMPLES    of   any 

decrees  upon  request 
on  your  business 
stationery.  Address 
us  at  Monadnock  BIdg. , 
San  Francisco,    Cal. 


CCASIONALLY,  we  find  a  man  who  has  apparently 

forgotten  that  VAN  DYKE  DRAWING  PENCILS 

are  made  in  16  degrees  and  who  has  been  using  a 
certain  degree  when  another  would  have  served  him 
better.      Have  you  been  doing  the  same  thing? 


EBERHARD    FABER 

"The  Oldest  Pencil  Factory  In  America" 

NEW    YORK 
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When    writing   to    ^Vdverlisers   please    mention   this    magazine. 
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E.  B.  Noble.  President 
A.  E.  Wilkins,  Vice-Pres. 


Beam,  Angle,  Channels,  and  Universal  Mill 
Plates  for  immediate  shipment^from  stock 
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SUPPLIERS  OF 


FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  Forgings, 
Bolts,  Rivets,  Frogs,  Switches,  Cast  Iron  Castings 

General  Office  and  Works 
17th  and  MISSISSIPPI  STS.,    SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telophone  Market  215 


Western  Iron  Works 

W.  B.  MORRIS,  Pres.  H.  H.  MORRIS,  V.-P.  L.  J.  GATES,  Sec. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND 
STEEL    CONTRACTORS 


141-147  Beale  St.  and  132-148  Main  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phones:    GARFIELD  2575—2576 


STEEL  FRAME.  MASONIC  TEMPLE, 
Sacramento.       R.  A.  HEROLD,  Architect. 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

(600  tons)    Fabricated  and 
Erected  by 

THE   PALM   IRON   AND 

BRIDGE     WORKS      I„corpora..d) 

15th  and  R  Streets,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Cast  Iron  Stairs  and  Store  Fronts 

Bank  and  Office  Railings,  Elevator 
Enclosures  and    Fire  Escapes. 

C.  J.  HILLARD  CO.,  Inc. 

Nineteenth  and  Minnesota  Streets 

Telephone  Mission  1763  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


■When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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AKCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Company,    Crocker    Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,   Livermore,   Cal. 
ASBESTOS   ROOFING,   PACKING,   ETC. 

H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
H.    W.   Johns-Manville   Co.,    San   Francisco,   Los 
Angeles   and    Portland,    Ore. 
AUTOMATIC   SPRINKLERS 

GrinneH  Co.  of  the  Pacific,  453  Mission  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher    Co.,   424   Howard    St., 
San  Francisco. 
AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York, 
Insurance  Exchange  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
AWNINGS,  TENTS,   ETC. 

W.   A.   Plummer,   Front,   at  Pine   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
BANKS 

First     National     Bank,     Post     and     Montgomery 
streets,    San  Francisco. 
BANK  FIXTURES   AND   INTERIORS 

Fink  &   Schindler,  218   13th  St.,   San  Francisco. 
C.  F.   Weber  &  Co..  985   Market  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Home   Mfg.    Co.,    543    Brannan    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Mullen   Manufacturing  Co.,   64  Rausch   St.,   San 

Francisco. 
Rucker-Fuller    Desk    Co.,    677    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,   San  Francisco, 
Oakland   and   Santa   Clara. 
BELTING  AND  PACKING 

New    York   Belting   and   Packing    Company,    519 

Mission   St.,   San   Francisco. 
H.   N.   Cook  Belting   Co.,   401   Howard   St.,   San 

Francisco. 
Smith-Booth-Usher    Co.,    San    Francisco    and    Los 
Angeles. 
BLACKBOARDS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985   Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Los  Angeles  and   Reno,   Nevada. 
Beaver    Blackboards    and    Greenboards,     Rucker- 
Fuller   Desk   Company,   Coast  agents.   677   Mis- 
sion   St.,    San    Francisco;    also    Oakland    and 
Los   Angeles. 
BLINDS— VENETIAN   AND    DIFFUSELITE 
J.    G.    Wilson    Corporation,    Metropolitan    Bldg., 
Los  Angeles;    Waterhouse- Wilcox,   Underwood 
Bldg.,   San  Francisco, 
Western   Venetian   Blind   Co..   Long  Beach  Ave 
Los   Angeles;    C.    F.    Weber   &    Co.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
BOILERS 

California  Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply  Co., 

70-72  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Franklin  Water  Tube  Boiler,  General  Machin- 
ery and  Supply  Co.,  39  Stevenson  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
Kewanee  Water  Supply  System,  Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  117  New  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


322   Monadnock  Bldg.,   San 


General   Boilers   Co. 
Francisco. 
BOOK    BINDERS 

Abbott-Brady    Printing    Corp'n,    460    Fourth    St., 

San   Francisco. 
H.    S.    Crocker    Co.,    565    Market    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
IJONDS    FOR    CONTRACTORS 

American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co.,  Balboa 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Bonding  Company  of  America,   Kohl   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 

Insurance  Exchange  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
Globe    Indemnity    Co.,    120    Leidesdorff    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  Merchants 

Exchange    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Fidelity   &   Deposit    Co.    of   Maryland,    Insurance 

Exchange,   San   Francisco. 
John    H.     Robertson,    621     First    National    Bank 

Building,   San   Francisco. 
National    Surety    Co.    of    New    York,    105*  Mont- 
gomery  St.,    San   Francisco. 
BRASS   GOODS,    CASTINGS,   ETC. 

H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Co.,  635   Mission   St.. 
San  Francisco.   . 
BRICK— COMMON,  PRESSED,    PAVING,    ETC. 
California   Brick   Company,    Niles,    Cal.,    and   604 

Mission  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Livermore   Fire   Brick  Works,    Niles,    Cal. 
Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg.,  Los 

Angeles. 
United  Materials  Co.,   Crossley  Bldg.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Cannon  &  Co.,  Sacramento;  and  Chronicle  Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 
BRICK  &  CEMENT  COATING 

Armorite  and  Concreta,   manufactured  by  W.   P. 

Fuller  &   Co.,   all   principal   Coast   cities. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    151    Potrero    Ave.,    San 

Francisco. 
Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,   ' 
manufacturers    of    Bay    State    Brick   &    Cement 
Coating.      Hambley   &   Son,    agents,    San   Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles. 
BRICK  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port 
land,   Tacoma  and   Spokane. 
Armorite  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.   P 
Fuller   &   Co.,.  all   principal   Coast   cities. 
GUILDERS'  HARDWARE 
Joost    Bros.,   agents   for    Russell    &    Erwin   Hard 

ware,    1053    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 
The  Stanley  Works,   New   Britain.   Conn.,    repre 
sented   in    San    Francisco   and   Los   Angeles    by 
John    Rountree   &    Co. 
Palace  Hardware  Company,  Agents  Corbin  goods 

SSI   Market   St.,  San  Franci.sco. 
Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.   Co.,  Aurora;   Ewing-Lewis 
Co.,   626   Underwood   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 


GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC   SPRINKLER 
GRINNELL  COMPANY 


VALVES 
PIPE  and  FITTINGS 


OF  THE  PACIFIC 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

453  Mission    Street,    San    Franiisco 


CHEMICAL  FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 
and  FIRE  ENCINi-.S 
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Alason's  Opaque  Flat  Finish 

oA  Flat  Washable  Oil  Paint,  made  in  soft  Kalsomine  tints— a  practical  article  for  "Walls 
^?ii^s!lEi"n.ad^irtr  ^"aci'firc^a^  rotrn^rurcliCat^iton^dHfo^nr^^^^^"^^  ^"^ 

R.    N.    NASON    Ca    CO.     ^     Paint  Makers 

131  Potrero  Ave-4^56  MarKet  St..  San  Fraixcisco— Fortland-Seattle-Ore^on 
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BUILDING  MATERIAL,  SUPPLIES,   ETC. 
Pacific    Materials    Co.,    Underwood    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    523    Market    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Johns-Manville    Company,    Post   and   Mason    Sts., 

St.    Francisco. 
CABINET  MAKERS 

Home     Manufacturing     Company,     543     Brannan 

St.,   San   Francisco. 
Fink   &   Schindler   Co.,   218    13th    St.,    San   Fran 

Cisco. 
Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,   64  Rausch   St. 

San  Francisco. 
Frank  Portman,  1618  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 
CARPETS 

W.  _&  J.    Sloane,   216-228    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran 

Cisco. 
John  Bi-euner  Co.,  281  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco 
D.   N.   &  E.   Walter,   Mission  near   Second  street 

San    Francisco. 

CASEMENT  WINDOW  HARDWARE 

Richards-Wilcox    Mfg.     Co.,     Aurora,    111.,    and 
Underwood   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
CEMENT 

Mt.  Diablo,  sold  by  Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Ce- 
ment   Co.,   2   Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Old  Mission  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Mills  Building 
San  Francisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR   FINISH 

Concreta,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal  Coast  cities. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma, 
Spokane;  and  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
525    Market   St.,    San   Francisco. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR  WATERPROOF  PAINT 

Armorite,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal  Coast  cities. 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating,  manufac- 
tured by  Wadsworth,  Howland  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  James  Hambley  &  Son,  Distributors, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.    1    Drumm    St., 
San  Francisco. 
_    Imperial  Waterproofing,  manufactured  by  Brooks 
&   Doerr,    Reed   Baxter,   agent.   Merchants   Na- 
tional   Bank   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Parafline  Paint  Co.,  34  First  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Medusa    White   Portland    Cement,    manufactured 
by   Sandusky   Cement   Co.,   represented  in   San 
Francisco   by   Pacific    Materials    Co.,    525    Mar- 
ket    St.,     San     Francisco. 
CEMENT  FLOOR   COATING 

Fuller's   Concrete  Floor  Enamel,  made  by  W.   P. 
Fuller  &   Co.,   San  Francisco. 
CEMENT    GUN 

Cement    Gun    Construction    Company    of    Califor- 
nia,   701    Balboa   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
CEMENT   TESTS— CHEMICAL   ENGINEERS 

Robert    W.    Hunt    &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
CHURCH   INTERIORS 

Fink   &   Schindler,    218    13th    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St. 
San   Francisco. 

CHUTES— SPIRAL 

Haslett  Warehouse  Co.,  310  California  St.,  San 
Francisco.  


CLAY   PRODUCTS 

Cannon  &  Co.,  Sacramento;  and  Chronicle  Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 

Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  604  Mission  street, 
San  Francisco. 

W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co..  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg., 
Los   Angeles. 

CLOCKS— ELECTRIC  TIME 

Standard  Electric  Time  Co.,  461  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
COLD   STORAGE  PLANTS 

H  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Post  and  Mason 
Sts.,    San    Francisco. 

T.    P.    Jarvis   Crude   Oil    Burning   Co.,    275    Con- 
necticut  St.,    San   Francisco. 
COMPRESSED  AIR   CLEANERS 

United  Electric  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  mfr,  of  Tuec 
Cleaner,  sold  by  San  Francisco  Compressed 
Air  Cleaning  Co.,  Sutter  and  Stockton  Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

George  H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison    Sts., 
Oakland. 
CONCRETE   CONSTRUCTION 

Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

ainton  Construction  Co.,  140  Townsend  street, 
San    Francisco. 

K.  E.  Parker  Co.,  Inc.,  Clunie  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Palmer  _  &  Petersen,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

I.  M.   Sommer,  401   Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Steelform     Contracting     Company,     681     Market 
St.,   San   Francisco. 
CONCRETE   MIXERS 

Foote  and  Jaeger  mixers  sold  by  Edward  R. 
Bacon  Co.,  51  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco,  also 
Los  Angeles. 

Ransome  mixers  sold  by  the  Garfield  Co.,  Hearst 
Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

Smith-Booth-Usher    Co.,    San   Francisco    and    Los 
Angeles. 
CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Los  Angeles,   Portland  and   Seattle. 

Twisted  Bars.  Sold  by  Gunn,  Carle  &  Co.,  Inc., 
444   Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 

Clinton  Welded  Wire  Fabric,  L.  A.  Norris  Co., 
140   Townsend    St.,    San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Triangle  Mesh  Fabric.  Sales  agents.  Pacific 
Materials  Co.,   525   Market  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Truscon  Steel  Co.,  527  Tenth  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Badt-Falk  Co.,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
CONDUITS 

Garnett    Young    &    Co.,    612    Howard    St.,     San 
Francisco. 
CONTRACTORS,   GENERAL 

Barrett  Sr  Hilp,   Sharon  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

K.  E.  Parker  Co.,  Inc.,  Clunie  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

R.  W.   Littlefield,  357   12th  St..  Oakland. 

Unit  Construction  Co..  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

J.   D.  Hannah,   142  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Chas.  Stockholm  &  Son,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Jolin     M.     Bartlett,     357    Twelfth     St..     Oakland. 

E.  T.  Leitcr  &  Son,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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We  have  returned  to  our  policy-liolders  annually  for  33  years  never  less  than  30%  of  the 
premium   as   a   dividend.      Dividends    declared   duxingr   1919,   $2,017,893. 

AMERICAN  MUTUAL  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  BOSTON 

Assets  $8,654,667  Surplus  $1,417,173 

WORKMEN'S     COMPENSATION,   AUTOMOBILE,    TEAMS    AND    PUBLIC 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

SAN   FRANCISCO   BRANCH   OFFICZ: 

1816  Balhoa  Building'.     Telephone  Kearny  3202 
N.  F.  Hesseltine,  California  Manag-er.  C.   H.   Gray,   Assistant  Manag-er. 


ARCHITE.CTS"    SPECin 

CONTRACTORS,  GENERAL— Continued 

Herbert  Beckvvith,  323   Newton  Ave.,,  Oakland. 

Collman  &  Siieidel,  546  Munadnock  Bldg..  San 
Francisco. 

Clinton  Construction  Company,  140  Townsend 
St.,   San   Francisco. 

Monson    Bros.,    1907   Bryant   St.,    San    Francisco. 

W.  C.  Duncan  &  Co.,  526  Sharon  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

A.    Knowles,    Call-Post    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

T.  B.  Gondwin,   180  Jessie  St..   San  Francisco. 

Lange  &  Bergstrom,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

McLeran  &  Peterson,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Robert  Trost,  26th  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

I.   M.  Sommer,  401  Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Del   Favero  &  Rasori,   180  Jessie  St.,  San  Fran- 

CONTRACTORS'  EQUIPMENT 

Edward  R.  Bacon  Co.,  51  Minna  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  and   Los   Angeles. 

Garfield  &  Co.,  Hearst   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

Smith,    Booth-Usher    Co.,    60    Fremont    St.,    San 
Francisco;   228  Central  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
CONTRACTORS'   INSURANCE 

Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York, 
Insurance   Exchange   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
CONVEYING  MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried,   San   Francisco,   Los  Angeles, 
Portland    and    Seattle. 
CORK  TILE,  INSULATION.  ETC. 

Van    Fleet-Freear   Co.,    Sharon    Bldg.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
CRUSHED   ROCK 

Coast    Rock   &   Gravel    Co.,    Call-Post    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco. 
DAMP-PROOFING    COMPOUND 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &   Co.,   San   Francisco. 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company,  No 
San  Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd. 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent, 
tional   Bank  Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

"Pabco"      Damp-Proofing     Compound,     sold     by 
Paraffine  Co.,  34  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 
DOOR    HANGERS 

Pitcher  Hanger,  sold  by  National  Lumber  Co., 
326    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Reliance  Hanger,  sold  by  Waterhouse-Wilcox 
Co.,  San  Francisco;  D.  F.  Fryer  &  Co.,  B.  V. 
Collins,  Los  Angeles,  and  Columbia  Wire  & 
Iron  Works,  Portland,   Oregon. 

Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.  John 
Rountree,  agent,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

DPINKING    FOUNTAINS 

Haws  Sanitary  Drinking  Faucet  Co.,1808HarmonSt. 
Berkeley,  and  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and  Los   Angeles. 

Crane  Company,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Co.,  67  New  Montgom- 
ery  St.,    San    Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts..  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 


1    Drumm    St., 

by     Brooks     & 
Merchants    Na- 


166    7th     St.,    San 
?.,    San    Francisco. 


CATION    INDEX-Conti/iued 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co.,  857  Folsom  St.. 
San   Francisco. 

DUMB  WAITERS 

Spencer    Elevator    Company 

Francisco. 
M.    E.    Hammond.    Pacific    Bldg 

ELECTRICAL   CONTRACTORS 

Butte  Electrical  Equipment  Company,  530  Fol- 
som St.,  San  Francisco. 

Butte  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  534  Folsom 

St..   San  Francisco. 
Brown-Langlais   Electrical    Construction    Co.,   213 

Minna   St.,    San   Francisco. 
Central    Electric   Company,    185    Stevenson   street, 

San    Francisco. 
NePage,    McKenny    Co.,    589    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Liberty    Electric    Company,    479    Sutter    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Newbery    Electrical    Co.,    413    Lick    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire    Extinguisher   Co..   424   Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Globe    Electric    Works,     1959    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
M.   E.    Ryan,   Redwood  City,  Calif. 
Rex   Electric  &  Engineering  Co.,  253  Minna  St., 

San    Francisco. 
H.   S.   Tittle,    766   Folsom   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Severin    Electrical    Company,    185    Stevenson   St.. 

San   Francisco. 
Spott    Electrical    Co.,    Sixteenth    and    Clay    Sts., 

Oakland. 

ELECTRIC   PLATE  WARMER 

The  Prometheus  Electric  Plate  Warmer  for 
residences,  clubs,  hotels,  etc.  Sold  by  M.  E. 
Hammond,   Pacific   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Garnett    Young    &    Co.,    612    Howard    St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Butte  Electrical  Equipment  Co.,   530  Folsom  St., 

San   Francisco. 
Electric  Outlet  Co.,  Inc.,  119  West  40th  St.,  New 

York. 
Safety      Electric      Company,      56-65      Columbia 

Square,    San    Francisco. 
Drendell  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1345  Howard  St.. 

San  Francisco. 
R.  J.   Davis,  District  Sales  Agent,  Century  A.   C. 

Motors   and   Fans,    171    Second   St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Western     Electric     Safety     Mfg.     Co.,     Inc..     247 

Minna  street,   San   Francisco. 

ELEVATORS 

Otis     Elevator     Company,     Stockton     and     North 

Point,    San    Francisco. 
Spencer    Elevator    Company,     166    7th    St.,    San 

Francisco. 

ELEVATOR   EQUIPMENT 

Elevator  Supplies  Company,  Inc.,  186  Fifth  St., 
San   Francisco. 

ENGINEERS— CONSULTING,    ELECTRICAL, 
MECHANICAL 
Chas.   T.   Phillips,   Pacific   Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
Hunter  &  Hudson,   Rialto  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

Baldwin   D.   Ward.   76   13th   St.,   Oakland. 


KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 

BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSE  PUMPS 


OVERHEAD 
CARRYING 
SYSTEMS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 


THE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER 

TEMPERATURE    REGULATION 

Johnson  Service  Company 

(of   MILWAUKEE  —  ESTABLISHED    1885) 

Manufacturers  and  Installers  of  JOHNSON  j,      '  ?j.       CONTROL 

For   schools,    residences,   hospitals,   banks,   public  building-s,    also   canneries 

and    all    kinds    of    industrial   plants — Hot    water    tank    regTilators,    air    and 

water  reducing'  valves. 

Rialto  Bldg,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES 
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FLOORS— MASTIC 

Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No. 
San  Francisco. 


ELEVATOR  DOOR  HARDWARE 

Richards-Wilcox    Mfg.     Co.,    Underwood    Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

FANS   AND   BLOWERS 

Ideal   Heating  &   Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie   St., 

.    San    Francisco. 
FENCES— WIRE 

Standard    Fence    Construction    Co.,    245    Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  and  310  12th  St.,  Oakland. 

FILLING    STATION    EQUIPMENT 

S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Wayne    Oil    Tank    &    Pump    Co.,    631    Howard 

St..    San    Francisco,    830    S.   Los   Angeles    St., 

Los    Angeles. 

FIRE   ESCAPES 

Palm   Iron   &   Bridge  Works,    Sacramento. 
Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

American  La  France  Fire  Engine   Co.,   Inc.,    151 
New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco;  Los  An- 
geles and  Portland. 
FIRE  INSURANCE 

Bankers    &    Shippers    Insurance    Co.,    Insurance 
Exchange   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
FIRE    SPRINKLERS— AUTOMATIC 

Grinnell    Company,    453    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher    Co.,   424   Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 

FIRE  RETARDING  PAINT 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

FIXTURES— BANK,    OFFICE,    STORE,    ETC. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San  Francisco. 
The    Fink   &    Schindler    Co.,    218    13th    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Mullen  Manufacturing   Co.,   64   Rausch   St.,   San 

Francisco. 
C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco, and  210  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
FLOOR  TILE 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FLOOR  VARNISH 

Bass-Hueter  and  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Varnish 

Works,   816   Mission   St.,   San  Francisco. 
Fifteen  for  Floors,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 

San    Francisco. 
Standard    Varnish    Works,    Chicago,    New    York 

and  San  Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    San    Francisco    and    Los 

Angeles. 
FLOORS— HARDWOOD 

Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White     Bros.,     Fifth     and     Brannan     Sts.,     San 

Francisco. 
Strable  Manufacturing   Company,   511   First, St., 

Oakland. 


1    Drumm    St. 


San 


FLOORS— DUST   PROOF   CEMENT 

L.    Sonneborn    Co.,    United    Materials    Co., 
Francisco  agents. 
FLUMES 

California   Corrugated   Culvert   Co.,   West   Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

FLUSH  VALVES 

National   Valve   Company,   23-25    Minna    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
FRUIT    DRYING    MACHINERY 

Ideal   Heating   &   Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie   St., 

San   Francisco. 
Jas.  A.  Nelson,  517  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
FUEL   OIL   SYSTEMS 

S.   T.   Johnson   Co.;    1337   Mission   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
S.     F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump   Co.,   631   Howard   St., 
San   Francisco. 

FURNACES— WARM   AIR 

Mangrum   &    Otter,    827    Mission    St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Montague   Range   and   Furnace   Co.,   826   Mission 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

FURNITURE— BUILT-IN 

Hoosier    Kitchen    Cabinet    Store, 
San   Francisco. 


Pacific    Bldg., 
CHURCH,     OFFICE, 


FURNITURE— SCHOOL, 
HOUSE,  ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co.,  677  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

F.  W.  Wentworth  &  Co.,  539  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

W._&  J.  Sloane,  216-228  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

GALVANIZED  IRON  WORK 

James  A.  Nelson,  517  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
GARAGE  HARDWARE 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  rep- 
resented in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
by  John  T.   Rowntree,  Inc. 

Richards-Wilcox     Mfg.     Co.,     Aurora,     111.,     and 

Underwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
GARBAGE  CHUTES   AND   INCINERATORS 
Kerner    Incinerator    Co.,    T7    O'Farrell    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 

70-72   Fremont   St.,   San   Francisco. 

GAS   STEAM   RADIATORS— FUMELESS,   ETC. 
Clow    Gas     Steam     Radiators,     F.     A.     Hamilton, 
Agent,    101    Rialto    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 


ROBERTSON     PROCESS     METAL     FOR     ROOFING     AND     SIDING 

pllROBERTSONgi 

FORMEItLY ASBESTOS  PROTECTED    METAL   COMPAjrr 

Hobart  Building.  San  Francisco  Phone  Garfield    S22 


When   writing    to    Advertisers    please    niLMilion    this    niaRa/im.-. 
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DIECKMANN    HARDWOOD    COMPANY 


Office,  Mill,  Yards,  and  Dry  Kilns 

BEACH  AND  TAYLOR  STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PHONE  FRANKLIN  2302 


Foreign  &  Domestic 
CABINET  WOODS 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFI 

GAS   STEAM   RADIATORS,    ETC.— Continued. 

Ra-Do     Fumeless    Gas    Radiators,     manufactured 
and   sold    by    Baird-Bailhache    Co.,    478    Sutter 
St.,    San    Francisco. 
GLASS  ^  ^     _ 

American  Window  Glass  Co.,  represented  by  L. 
H.  Butcher  Co.,  341  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Cobbledick-Kibbe  Glass  Co.,  175  Jessie  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Fuller  &  Goepp,  32  Page  St.,  San  Francisco. 

W.    P.    Fuller    &    Company,    all    principal    Coast 
cities. 
GRADING,   WRECKING,   ETC. 

Dolan     Wrecking     &     Construction     Co.,      1607 
Market   St.,   San   Francisco. 
GRANITE 

California  Granite  Co.,  Gen.  Contractors'  Ass'n, 
San    Francisco. 

Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 
St.,    San    Francisco. 
GRAVEL   AND    SAND 

Coast  Rock  &  Gravel  Co.,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Del    Monte    White    Sand,    sold    by    Del    Monte 
Properties   Co..   Crocker   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
GYMNASIUM  EQUIPMENT 

Ellery  Arms  Co.,  583  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  158  Geary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
HARDWALL   PLASTER 

Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
HARDWARE 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  hard- 
ware,   1053    Market   St.,    San   Francisco. 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Corbin  hardware,  sold  by  Palace  Hardware  Co., 
581   Market   St.,   San  Francisco. 

Richards-Wilcox   Mfg.    Co.,   Aurora,   111.,    Ewing- 
Lewis   Co.,    626   Underwood   Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
HARDWOOD    LUMBER— FLOORING,    ETC. 

Dieckmann  Hardwood  Company,  Beach  and 
Taylor  Sts.,  San  Francisco.  (See  advertise- 
ment above.) 

Inlaid   Floor   Co.,    600   Alabama   St.,    San    Fran- 

H.  N.  McNab,  2307  17th  Aye.,  Oakland. 
Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
WTiite   Bros.,    cor.   Fifth   and   Brannan   Sts.,    San 

Francisco. 
Strable  Manufacturing  Company,  First  St.,  near 

Broadway,   Oakland. 
HEATERS— AUTOMATIC— GAS 

Pittsburg    Water    Heater    Co.,    478    Sutter    St., 

San  Francisco. 
George   H.   Tay   Company,    Mission   and   Second 

Sts.,    San   Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison    Sts., 

Oakland. 
Ra-Do     Fumeless    Gas    Heater,     sold    by    Baird- 
Bailhache  Company,  478  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran- 

cifeco. 
HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    MATERIAL, 

ETC. 
C.     A.     Dunham     Co.,     Sheldon     Building,     San 

Francisco. 


CATION    INDEX— Continued 

Alex  Coleman,  706  Ellis  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Gilley-Schmid      Company,      198     Otis      St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Hateley   &   Hateley,    Mitau   Bldg.,    Sacramento. 
Knittle-Cashel    Co.,     Inc.,     1820     Ellis     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
General   Boilers  Co.,   332   Monadnock  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Molina  Heat,   Hobart   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
James  &  Drucker,  450  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
James  A.    Nelson,   517   Sixth   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Ideal   Heating  &   Engineering   Co.,    192   Erie   St., 

San   Francisco. 
Illinois   Engineering   Co.,    563   Pacific   Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
William    F.    Wilson    Co.,    328    Mason    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,   424   Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Scott  Company,   243   Minna   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Mechanical    Engineering   &    Supply   Co.,    908    7th 

St.,   Sacramento. 
John    Ringius,     252    Townsend    St.     (bet.    Third 

and   Fourth),   San  Francisco. 
George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 

Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison    Sts., 

Oakland. 
O.   M.   Simmons  Co.,   115   Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
HOLLOW  TILE   BLOCKS 

Cannon    &    Co.,    plant    at    Sacramento;    office    in 

Chronicle    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Los 

Angeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,     Frost    Bldg., 

Los    Angeles. 
HOSPITAL   FIXTURES 

Mott    Company   of   California,    553    Mission    St., 

San    Francisco. 
George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 

Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th    and   Harrison    Sts., 

Oakland. 
HOSPITAL  SIGNAL  SYSTEM 

Chicago     Signal     Co.,     represented     by     Garnett, 

Young  &  Co.,  612  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
HOTELS 

St.    Francis  Hotel,   Powell,   Geary  and  Post   Sts., 

San  Francisco. 
INGOT    IRON 

"Armco"     brand,     manufactured     by     American 

Rolling   Mill   Company,   Middletown,   Ohio,  and 

Monadnock   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

iNSPEcrriONS  and  tests 

Robert   W.    Hunt   &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
INSULATION 

Ebonite    Boiler   Kote,    sold   by   California   Plastic 
Products    Co.,    521    Sheldon    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
INCINERATORS 

Kerner    Incinerator    Co.,    11    O'Farrell    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
INTERIOR    DECORATORS 

Beach-Robinson    Co.,    239    Geary    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 


Haines  Heating  Systems 


ASSURE 


Heating  Satisfaction 


O.  M.  SIMMONS  CO. 


115  Mission  St  ,  San  Francisco 
Phone:    Douglas  5497 
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Clarence  E.  Musto.  Pres. 


Joseph  B.  Keenan,  Vice-Pres. 


GuiDO  J.  Musto,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 


Phone  Franklin 
6365 


MARBLE 


OFFICE  AND  MILLS: 
535-565  North  Point  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFICATION   INDEX-Continaed 


INTERIOR    DECORATORS.— Continued. 

John  Brenner  Co.,  281  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Sonnenschein   Bros.,    470    Sutter    St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco. 
F.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  251  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Freeman    Art    Shop,    386    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
W.  &  J.  Sloane,  216  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 
KITCHEN   CABINETS 

Hoosier   Kitchen    Cabinet    Store    (O.    K.    Brown, 
Mgr.),    Pacific   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT 

James  A.   Nelson,   517-19  Sixtli  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
LAMP  POSTS,   ELECTROLIERS,   ETC. 

J.    L.   Mott   Iron   Works,    553    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
LANDSCAPE   GARDENERS 

MacRorie-McLaren    Co.,     141    Powell    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
LATHING  AND  PLASTERING 

MacGruer  &  Simpson,  Call-Post  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
A.  Knowles,   Call-Post  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
Jas.  F.   Smith,  273  Minna  St.,   San  Francisco. 
LATHING   MATERIAL 

Pacific     Material."     Co.,     525     Market     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Key-Hold    Plaster    Lath    Co.,     l48    Hooper     St., 

San   Francisco. 
Truscon  Steel   Co.,  Tenth  St.,  near  Bryant,   San 
Francisco. 
LIGHT,   HEAT  AND   POWER 

Great    Western    Power    Company,    Stockton    St., 
near    Sutter,    San    Francisco. 
LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Roberts    Mfg    Co.,    663    Mission    St„,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
LIME 

Henry    Cowell    Lime    &    Cement    Co.,    2    Market 
St.,    San    Francisco. 
LINOLEUM 

D.   N.  &  E.   Walter  &  Co.,   562  Mission  Gt  ,  San 

Francisco. 
The    Paraffine    Cornpanies,    factory    in    Oakland; 
office,    34    First    St.,    near   Market,    San    Fran- 

W._&  j.    Sloane,    216-228    Sutter    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
LOCKERS— STEEL 

George    H.    Trask,    Sacramento    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco,  representing  Durand   Steel   Lockers. 
LUBRICATING    OIL    STORAGE    TANKS    AND 
PUMPS 

S.     F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San    Francisco. 
LUMBER 

California    Redwood    Association,    216    Pine    St., 
San    Francisco. 

Dudfield    Lumber    Co.,    Palo    Alto,    Cal. 

Hart-Wood   Lumber   Co.,    Fifth   and   Berry   Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

Pacific     Manufacturing     Company,      San     Fran- 
cisco,   Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 

Pope    &    Talbot,    foot    of    Third    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

Portland    Lumber    Co.,     16    California    St.,    San 
Francisco. 


Sunset   Lumber    Company,    First    and    Oak    Sts., 

Oakland. 
MAIL   CHUTES 

American   Mailing   Device  Corp.,   represented   on 

Pacific    Coast   by   Waterhouse- Wilcox    Co.,    523 

Market    St.,    San   Francisco. 
MANTELS 

Mangrum    &    Otter,     827-831    Mission    St.,     San 

Francisco. 
MANUAL  TRAINING  EQUIPMENT 

Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Ewing-Lewis  Co.,  626 

Underwood   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Smith-Booth-Usher    Co.,    San    Francisco   and   Los 

Angeles. 
MARBLE 

American  Marble  and   Mosaic   Co.,   25   Columbus 

Square,   San   Francisco. 
Joseph   Musto   Sons,   Keenan   Co.,    535    N.    Point 

St.,    San   Francisco. 
Vermont     Marble     Co.,      Coast     branches,      San 

Francisco,    Portland    and    Tacoma. 
METAL  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Fire  Protection  Products  Co..  3117  20th  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    Inc.,    523    Market    St., 

San    Francisco. 
U.    S.    Metal   Products   Co.,    330   Tenth    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
MILL  WORK 

Dudfield   Lumber   Co.,    Palo   Alto,   Cal. 
Pacific     Manufacturing      Company,      San     Fran- 
cisco,  Oakland  and  Santa  Clara. 
National    Mill    and    Lumber    Co.,    San    Francisco 

and    Oakland. 
The    Fink    &    Schindler    Co.,  218    13th    St.,  San 

Francisco. 
Frank  Portman,    1619-20  Mission   St.,    San  Fran- 

MOTORS  AND  FANS 

R.   J.    Davis,    Dist.    Sales  Agent   Century   Motors 
and  Fans,   171  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 
OIL  BURNERS 

American       Standard      Oil       Burner      Company, 
Berkeley. 

Fess    System    Co.,    220    Natoma    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,   1337  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

T.   P.   Jarvis    Manufacturing    Co.,    275    Connecti- 
cut  St.,   San   Francisco. 

W.    S.    Ray  Mfg.    Co.,  29   Spear   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 

G.   E.   Witt  Co.,  862  Howard  St.,   San  Francisco. 
OIL    STORAGE    AND    DISTRIBUTING    STA- 
TIONS 

S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 
San   Francisco, 

S.  T.  Johnson   Co 
Cisco. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump   Co.,   631   Howard   St., 
San   Francisco;    830    S.    Los   Angeles   St.,    Los 
Angeles. 
OFFICE   EQUIPMENT 

C.   F.   Weber  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Rucker-Fullei-    Co.,    677    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

F.   W.   Wentworlh   &   Co.,   539   Market   St.,    San 
Francisco. 


1337   Mission   St.,   San   Fran- 


KNITTLE-CASHEL  CO.,  Inc. 


HEATING  CONTRACTORS 


STEAM  HEATING 
HOT  WATER  HEATING 


VENTILATING 
POWER  PLANTS 


1820-22  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 


GENERAL  PIPE  WORK 
REPAIRING 

Phone  West  964 
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On  Your  Best  Work  Specify 


CAL-PA-CO 


DAMPSTOP  (Outside) 
WASHABLE   WALL    (Inside) 

Everything  Reliable  in  PAINT  and  VARNISH 

CALIFORNIA   PAINT  COMPANY,      OAKLAND,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  SINCE    1865  SAN   FRANCISCO   OFFICE,    MONADNOCK    BUILDING 


FOR  CONCRETE  BUILDINGS. 


ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFICATION  INDEX-Continued 


ORNAMENTAL    IRON    AND    BRONZE 

California    Artistic    Metal    and     Wire    Co.,     349 

Seventh     St.,     San     Francisco. 
Palm   Iron   &   Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

C.  J.  Hillard  Company,  Inc.,   19th  and  Minnesota 
Sts.,    San   Francisco. 

ORNAMENTAL    IRON    AND    BRONZE.— Cont. 
Schrader    Iron   Works,    Inc.,    1247    Harrison    St., 

San   Francisco. 
OVERHEAD    CARRYING    SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 

70-72    Fremont    St..    San    Francisco. 
Richards-Wilcox    Mfg.     Co.,    Aurora,    111.,    and 

Underwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
PAINT  FOR  STEEL  STRUCTURES,  BRIDGES, 

ETC. 
The  ParafRne  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

Cisco. 
Premier  Graphite  Paint  and   Pioneer  Brand   Red 

Lead,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Hill,    Hubbell    &    Company,    No.    1    Drumm    St., 

San  Francisco. 
Wadsworth,   Howland   Co.,   makers  of  Bay   State 

Brick     and     Cement     Coating,     Boston,     Mass. 

Hambley  &  Son,  Distributors  in  San  Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles. 

PAINTING,   TINTING,    ETC. 

I.  R.  Kissel,  1747  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

D.  Zelinsky  &  Sons,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Tormey  Co.,   681    Geary  St.,   San   Francisco. 
Pick  Bros.,  475  Haight   St.,   San  Francisco. 

PAINTS,   OILS,   ETC. 

California  Paint  Company  (see  advertisement 
above). 

Magner  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Bass-Hueter  Paint  Co.,  Mission,  near  Fourth 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

R.  N.  Nason  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,   Portland   and   Seattle. 

W.    P.    Fuller    &   Co.,    all    principal    Coast    cities. 

"Satinette,"  Standard  Varnish  Works,  55  Ste- 
venson   St.,   San    Francisco. 

Palace     Hardware     Co.,     581     Market     St.,     San 
Francisco. 
PANELS  AND  VENEER 

White  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
PARTITIONS— FOLDING   AND    ROLLING 

J.     G.     Wilson     Corpoi-ation,     600     Metropolitan 
Bldg.,    Los    Angeles;    Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co., 
Underwood   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
PENCILS 

Eberhard    Faber,    Monadnock    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
PIPE— STEEL   AND   WROUGHT   IRON 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.,  444  Market  St., 
San  Francisco;  1758  N.  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 


PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  158  Gsary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PLUMBING  CONTRACTORS 

Alex   Coleman.    706   Ellis   St.,    San   Francisco. 
Gilley-Schmid  Company    198  Otis  St.,  San  Francisco 
Hateley  &  Hateley,   Mitau  Bldg.,   Sacramento. 
Scott  Co.,  Inc.,  243  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 
\Vm.   F.    Wilson   Co.,   328   Mason   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES,  MATERIALS,  ETC. 

California  Steam  &  Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  671 
Fifth   St.,    San   Francisco. 

Jas.  B.  Clow,  plumbing,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 

Crane  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Gilley-Schmid  Company,  198  Otis  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co.,  857  Folsom  St., 
San    Francisco. 

H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Company,  635  Mis- 
sion   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  64  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  D.  H.  Gulick,  selling 
agent,    553    Mission   St.,    San    Francisco. 

National  Valve  Company,  23-25  Minna  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.,  67  New 
Montgomery    St.,    San    Francisco. 

George  H.  Tay  Company,  Mission  and  Second 
Sts.,  San  Francisco;  10th  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

West    Coast    Porcelain    Company,    San    Francisco. 

Wm.  F.  Wilson  Co.,  328  Mason  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

POWER  PLANTS 

Knittle-Cashel  Co.,  Inc.,  1820  Ellis  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

POWER    TRANSMITTING    MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,    Ore.,    and    Seattle,    Wash. 

PUMPS 

Chicago     Pump     Co.,     represented     by     Garnett, 

Young  &  Co.,  612  Howard  St.,   San  Francisco. 
California  Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 

70   Fremont   St.,   San    Francisco. 
Simonds    Machinery    Co.,    117    New   Montgomery 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Ocean   Shore   Iron   Works,    558    Eighth    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Pump    &    Supply    Company,    851-853    Fol- 
som  St.,    San   Francisco. 
George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 

Sts.,    San   Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison   Sts., 

Oakland. 
PUMPS— HAND    OR   POWER,    FOR    OIL   AND 

GASOLINE 
S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 


R.J.Davis 

District  Sales 
Agent 

Complete  stocks  carriei  at:     171-173  Second  St.,  San  Francisco;  906  So.  Hope  St.,  Los  Angeles 


A.  C.  Motors 
and  Fans 
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PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.  J.  RUSSELL,  Agent 

LUMBER 

SIMPLEX  SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SHINGLES 
Ship  Timbers,    Oil  Rigs  and 
Special  Bills  Cut   to   Order. 


16  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


from  tree  to  Consumer 

Pine  and  Redwood  Lumber 

SASH  DOORS  AND  MILL  WORK 

SUNSET  LUMBER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS— WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 
Main  Office  and  Yards: 

FIRST  AND  OAK  STREETS,  OAKLAND  Phone  Oakland  1820 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 
859-869  THIRD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Mills,  Port  Gamble,  Port  Ludlow  and  Utsalady,  Washington 


STORM  KING  and 
AMERICAN  WARM  AIR  FURNACES 

FURNACE  FITTINGS  AND  REPAIRS 

Montague  Range  &  Furnace  Company 

327-329  JESSIE  STREET  Phone  Garfield   1422  826-830  MISSION  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  masazine. 
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PUMPSi(Continued) 

S.   T.  Johnson  Co.,   1337   Mission   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  631  Howard  St., 
San   Francisco;   830    S.    Los  Angeles   St.,   Los 
Angeles.  _ 

George   H.    Tay    Company.    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San   Francisco;    10th   and   Harrison   Sts., 
Oakland. 
RADIATOR    TRAPS 

C.    A.    Dunham    Co.,    Sheldon    lildg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
REFRIGERATORS 
McCray    Refrigerator    Company,    San    Francisco 
office,    Monadnock    Bldg. 
REVERSIBLE    WINDOWS 

Hauser   Window    Company,    157    Minna   St.,    San 
Francisco. 
ROOFING  AND  ROOFING  MATERIALS 

Bender     Roofing     Company,     Monadnock     Bldg., 

San   Francisco. 
"Malthoid"    and    "Ruberoid,"    manufactured    by 

Paraffine   Companies,   Inc.,   San   Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
H.   H.   Robertson   Co.,  Hobart   Bldg.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
RUBBER  TILING 

New    York    Belting    and    Packing    Company,    518 
Mission    St.,    San    Francisco. 
SAFETY   TREADS  ^       ^        ^ 

Pacific  Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
SAND 

Del    Monte    White    Sand,    Del    Monte    Properties 
Co.,   401    Crocker   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
SASH  CORD  _     ^ 

Samson     Spot    Sash     Cord,    John    T.     Rowntree, 
Pacific    Coast   Agent,    San    Francisco   and    Los 

SCENIC  PAINTING— DROP   CURTAINS,   ETC. 
The    Edwin    H.    Flagg    Scenic    Co.,    1638    Long 
Beach   Ave.,   Los   Angeles. 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND   SUPPLIES 

C.   F.   Weber  &  Co.,   985   Market   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco;   512    S.   Broadway,   Los  Angeles. 
Rucker-Fuller    Desk    Company,    677    Mission    St., 
San   Francisco. 
SHEATHING   AND    SOUND    DEADENING 
Samuel  Cabot   Mfg.   Co.,  Boston,   Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land,   Tacoma   and    Spokane. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Jas.  A.  Nelson,  517   Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
SHINGLE   STAINS 

Bass-Hueter  Paint   Company,    all   principal    Coast 

cities. 
Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  sold  by  Pacific  Building 
Materials  Co.,   525   Market  St.,   San  Francicco. 
Fuller's  Pioneer  Shingle  Stains,  made  by  W.   P. 

Fuller  &  Co.,   San  Francisco. 
Argonaut   Shingle   Stains.    The  Glidden   Co.,    123 
Hooper    St.,    San    Francisco. 
SINKS— COMPOSITION 

Petrium  Sanitary  Sink  Co.,  Fifth  and  Page  Sts., 
Berkeley. 
SKYLIGHTS 
H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Tas.   A.   Nelson,  517  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
STATIONERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Schwabacher-Frey    Stationery    Ca.,    609    Market 

St.,   San  Francisco. 
H.     S.     Crocker     Co.,     565     Market     street,     San 
Francisco. 
STEEL  HEATING  BOILERS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &   Supply  Co., 
70.72    Fremont    St.,    San    Franrisro. 


General   Boilers  Co.,   332   Monadnock  Bldg.,   San 
Francisco. 
STEEL  TANKS,  PIPE,  ETC. 

Ocean  Shore  Iron  Works,  558  Eighth  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,  1337  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Western    Pipe    &    Steel    Co.,    444    Market    St.. 
San    Francisco. 
STEEL    AND    IRON— STRUCTURAL 

Central  Iron  Works,  621  Florida  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Mortenson  Construction  Co.,  19th  and  Indiana 
Sts.,    San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Rolling  Mills,  17th  and  Mississippi  Sts., 
San    Francisco. 

Palm   Iron   &   Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Western  Iron  Works,   141   Beale  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
STEEL   PRESERVATIVES 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company,  No.  1  Drumm  St., 
San   Francisco. 

STEEL   ROLLING  DOORS 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co.,  Pacific  Build- 
ing Materials  Co.,  agents,  Underwood  Bldg., 
San   Francisco.  ^,  ,. 

J.  G.  Wilson  Corporation,  600  Metropolitan 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

STEEL   SASH  ,  ,         ^         ,.    u     d 

Bayley-Springfield  solid  steel  sash,  sold  by  t'a- 
cific     Materials     Co.,     525     Market     St.,     San 

"Fenestra,"    solid    steel    sash,    manufactured    by 

Detroit     Steel     Products     Company,     Detroit, 

Mich.       Direct     factory    sales    office,    Foxcroft 

Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
U.    S.   Metal   Products   Company,   330  Tenth   bt., 

San   Francisco. 
Truscon    Steel    Company,    527   Tenth    street,    San 

Francisco. 
STEEL    WHEELBARROWS 

Champion   and   California  steel  brands,   made  by 

Western     Iron     Works,     141     Beale     St.,     San 

Francisco, 

STORE  FRONTS  ,  .         ^  ,v    . 

The     Kawneer     Manufacturing     Company,     West 

Berkeley,    California. 
Zouri  Safety  Sash   Bars— Cobbledick-Kibbe   Glass 
Company,   175  Jessie   St.,  San  Francisco. 
STUDDING— FIREPROOF    STEEL 

Stjeel   Studding    Company,    1216    Folsom    St.,    ban 
Francisco. 
SUMP  AND  BILGE  PUMPS     .        „    ^        ,      „ 
California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &   Supply   Co., 
70-72   Fremont  St.,   San   Francisco. 

SWITCHES  ,  J        J        ,, 

Wemco    Safety    Switch,    manufactured    and    sold 
by   W.   E.   Mushet   Co.,   502   Mission   St.,    San 
Francisco. 
Western    Electric    Safety    Switch    Co.,    Inc.,    247 
Minna   street,    San   Francisco. 
TANKS    FOR    OIL,    GASOLINE,    KEROSENE, 
ETC 
S.    F.    Bowser    &    Co.,    Inc.,    612    Howard    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  631  Howard   St., 
San    Francisco;    830    S.    Los   Angeles    St.,    Los 
Angeles. 


STEEL  SASH    —    FIRE  DOORS    —    SHEET  METAL 

Kalamein.  Copper  and  Bronze  Doors  and  Trim  Sheet  Metal  Work  of  Every  Description 

FIRE  PROTECTION  PRODUCTS  CO. 

3117-3119  TWENTIETH  STREET,  Near  Harrison,  SAN  FRANCISCO.         Phone  Mission  2607 
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TANKS— REDWOOD 

Redwood  Manufactures  Co.,    Hobart  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 
TELEPHONE  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 
Direct    Line    Telephone    Co.,    320    Market    St., 
San    Francisco. 
THEATER  AND   OPERA   CHAIRS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  365   Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Rucker-Fuller    Desk    Co.,    677    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
THERMOSTATS     FOR    HEAT    REGULATION 
Johnson    Service,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
TILES,   MOSAICS,   MANTELS,   ETC. 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
TILE  FOR    ROOFING 

Cannon  &  Co.,  Sacramento;   and  Chronicle  Bldg., 

San   Francisco. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 

TRANSMISSION  MACHINERY 

Meese    &    Gottfried    Co.,     San    Francisco,     Los 
Angeles  and  Portland. 
VACUUM    CLEANERS 

United    Electric     Company,    Canton,     O.,    manu- 
facturers of  Tuec  Cleaners,  sold  in  California 
by    San    Francisco    Compressed    Air    Cleaning 
Co.,  Stockton  and  Sutter  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
VALVES— PIPES  AND  FITTINGS 

California  Steam  &  Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  671 
Fifth   St.,    San   Francisco. 

Crane  Radiator  Valves,  manufactured  by  Crane 
Co.,   Second  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

National  Valve  Company,  23-25  Minna  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Grinnell  Co.,  453  Mission  St.,   San  Francisco. 

O.  _M.  Simmons  Co.,  115  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co.,  635  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

W.  E.  Mushet  Co.,  502  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

George    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    and    Second 
Sts.,    San    Francisco;    10th    and   Harrison   Sts., 
Oakland. 
VALVE  PACKING 

N.    H.    Cook   Belting   Co.,    317   Howard    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
VARNISHES 

California  Paint  Company,  1797  Twelfth  St., 
Oakland. 

W.   P.  Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 

R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland   and    Seattle. 

S.  F.  Pioneer  Varnish  Works,  816  Mission  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Standard    Varnish   Works,  55    Stevenson   St.,  San 
Francisco. 
VENETIAN   BLINDS,   AWNINGS,   ETC. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Western   Blind  &   Screen   Co.,   2702   Long   Beach 
Ave.,   Los   Angeles. 
VENTILATORS 

H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
VITREOUS   CHINAWARE 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Company,  67  New  Mont- 
gomery  St.,    San   Francisco. 

West     Coast     Porcelain     Manufacturers,     Rialto 
Building,    San    Francisco. 
WALL  BEDS,    SEATS,   ETC. 

Marshall     &     Stearns     Co.,     1154     Phelan     Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 
WALL  BOARD 

"Amiwud"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  The 
Parafiine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


"Liberty"    Wall    Board,    manufactured    by    Key- 
Hold   Plaster  Lath   Co.,    148   Hooper    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
WALL  PAINT 

Nason's  Opaque  Flat  Finish,  manufactured  by 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Portland 
and   Los   Angeles. 

San-A-Cote    and    Vel-va-Cote,    manufactured    by 
the   Brininstool   Co.,   Los  Angeles. 
WALL  PAPER  AND   DRAPERIES 

Beach-Robinson  Co.,  239  Geary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Tormey  Co.,  681  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 

W.  &  J.  Sloane,  216-228  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Uhl  Bros.,  San  Francisco. 

WATERPROOFING   FOR   CONCRETE,   BRICK, 
ETC. 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W  P 
Fuller  &  Co.,   San  Francisco.  "      ' 

^^/  ^,^?^^  ^"'"'^^  ^  Cement  Coating,  manufactured 
by  Wadsworth,  Howland  Co.,  Boston;  Hambley 
&  Son.,  Distributors  for  Northern  and  South- 
ern California. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Materials  Co.,  525  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land, Tacoma  and  Spokane. 
WATER    SUPPLY   SYSTEMS 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  System— Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  agents,  117  New  Montgomery  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Company,  851-853  Folsom 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Smith-Booth-Usher  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

WHEELBARROWS— STEEL 

Western  Iron  Works,  Beale  and  Main  Sts.,  San 
Francisco. 
WHITE  CEMENT 

"Medusa   W|hite,"   sold  by  Pacific  Materials   Co., 
LTnderwood  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
WHITE  ENAMEL 

"Gold    Seal,"    manufaatured    and    sold    by    Bass- 

Hueter    Paint    Co.      All    principal    Coast  cities. 

"Silkenwhite,"    made    by    W.    P.    Fuller    &    Co., 

San    Francisco. 
"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnish    Works,    55    Ste- 
venson  St.,    San    Francisco. 
WINDOW  SHADES 

W.   &  J.    Sloane,   216-228   Sutter   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco, 
WINDOW   SASH   CORD 

Sampson    Spot   Cord,    Tohn   T.    Rowntree,    Pacific 
Coast  agents,   San   Francisco  and  Lo.s  Aneeles. 
WINDOWS,   REVERSIBLE,    CASEMENT,   ETC. 
Hauser   Window  Co.,    157   Minna  St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
The    Kawneer    Company,    West    Berkeley,     Cali- 
fornia.     (Simplex  Fixtures.) 
J.     G.     Wilson     Corporation,     600     Metropolitan 
Bldg.,    Los    Angeles;    Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co., 
Underwood   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
WIRE  FABRIC 

U.    S.    Steel    Products    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Clinton    Wire    Lath,    sold   by    L.    O.    Norris,    140 
Townscnd  St.,  San  Francisco. 
WIRE  FENCE 

Standard  Fence  Co.,  310   12th  St.,  Oakland. 
WOOD   MANTELS 

Fink  &   Schindler,   218   13th  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Mangrum  &   Otter,   827   Mission   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 


MOLINE  HEAT 

Hobart  Building  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  3818 
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I 


MOTT 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 

Architects  and  their  cHents  are  invited  to  visit  our  Showrooms,  553-555 
Mission  Street,  San  Francisco;  D.  H.  Gulick,  Sales  Agent.  Los  Angeles 
Office,   1001  Central  Building;   J.  R.  Mayhew,  Sales  Agent. 

Mott  Company  of  California 


^ 


J 


.  SmIw 


Mueller  — 
brass  goods 

Recognized  as  the  Standard  of  excellence 
in  plumbing.  It  pays  to  use  them,  and 
other  Mueller  Brass  Goods.  The  first 
cost  is  practically  their  last  cost. 

H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Co. 

635  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GENERAL  BOILERS  COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT  OF   SALES 

A.  W.  MERRILL,  Manager 


JY/TANUFACTURERS  of 
^^'^  Pacific  Patented  Steel 
Portable  Double  Return  Tube 

—  Low  Pressure  Steam  and 
Hot    Water    Heating    Boilers 

—  Pacific  Steel  Circulating 
Tanks  —  Pacific  Steel  Tank 
Heaters  and  Storage  Tanks. 

General  Office  and  Plant: 
WAUKEGAN,  ILLS. 


Sales  Offices:  322  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco  and  1310  South  Hill  St., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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State  Supreme  Court  and  Library  Building,  Salem,  Oregon 
Architect  W.  C.  Knighton,  formerly  State  Architect,  Portland,  Oregon 


LASTING  IMPRESSIONS 

'X'HE  State  Supreme  Court  and  Library  Building  of  Oregon  does,  of 
necessity,  represent  the  people  of  Oregon.     It  crystallizes  Oregon's 
conception  of  how  its  highest  tribunal  of  justice  should  be  housed. 

The  architect,  who  created  this  building,  was  confronted  with  not 
only  a  state,  but  a  national  problem.  His  ideas  were  the  culmination 
of  those  necessary  to  convince  the  casual  out-of-state  visitor,  as  well  as 
the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth — that  this  edifice  faithfully  portrayed 
the  architectural  ideals  of  Oregon.  His  efforts  have  been  notably  suc- 
cessful. 

To  secure  the  proper  decorative  treatment  —  FULLER'S  VARN- 
ISHES and  allied  products  were  used  —  Particularly,  "FORTY  FOR 
FINISHING,"  which  fulfilled  the  exacting  requirements  of  dignity  and 
character. 


"Fuller's  '-Taints 
and  Varnishes  court 
investigation. " 


W.  p.  Fuller  &  Co. 

Since  1849 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH 
MANUFACTURERS 


When    writing   to   Advertisers   please    mention    this    magazine. 
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"CHICAGO" 

SILENT 

SIGNAL 
HOSPITAL 
SYSTEMS 

Garnett  Young  and  Company 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Engineers 

612  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco 


SEATTLE 


LOS  ANGELES 


PORTLAND 


SOME  STRIKING  DESIGNS  in  Plaster  Houses  are  to  be  found  on  the   Pacific 
Coast.     Many  of  them  have  been  made  possible  by  the  use    of    Del  Monte 
White  Sand  and  White  Portland  Cement.     ^  DEL  MONTE  WHITE  SAND 
and  FAN  SHELL  BEACH  SAND  sold  by  leading  building  material  dealers  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Vancouver,  B.  C.      Prompt  Deliveries. 

Del  Monte  Properties  Co. 

Telephone  Sutter  6130  401  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Drop  All  Waste  Here-Then  fbt^et  It  I 
■ '^^iT^^^^ -* 

HERE  IS  SHOWN  THE  HANDY  HOPPER  DOOR  OF 


n 


i:    R    N    E 

"Built  -  in- tHe-CHimney" 


R 


INCINERATOR 

which  burns  all  garbage  without  a  penny  of  cost.   Into  it  is  put  all  waste— 
everything  from  kitchen  refuse  to  tin  cans,  and  bottles. 

The  material  deposited  falls  down  the  chimney  flue  to  the  incinerator 
built  into  the  base  of  the  chimney.  Here  it  is  ignited  and  burns  itself  up. 
The  dry  waste  in  burning  dries  the  wet  waste  so  it,  too,  can  burn. 

SANITARY  —  ECONOMICAL  —  CONVENIENT  —  ODORLESS 

KERNER.  INCINERJITOR  CO. 

77  OTarrell  St.        SAN  FRANCISCO       Factory,  38  Stanford  St. 


INTERLOCKING  RUBBER  TILING 


The  Elevator  Floor 

whether  in  Office  Building,  Hotel  or 
Department  Store,  is  subjected  to  a 
great  deal  of  wear  and  tear. 


—  SPECIFY— 


INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER  TILING 


and    you've 

provided 

your   client's 

building  with 

a  Durable, 

Economical, 

P  rac  tica 

material   that  is  sure  to  give   satisfaction.      Twenty    tons 

installed  in  the  Standard  Oil  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Stock  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery. 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing 

NEW    YORK 

Sail  Francisco  Branch    519  MISSION  ST.    Phone  Douglas  1837 

Small  booklet  of  designs  mailed  on  request. 


When  writing-  to  Advertisers  ijlease  lueiitiou   this  nuiKUi'-iiie. 
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San -a- Cote  | 

(GLOSS— Can  be  Scrubbed)  | 

AN  INTERIOR  WALL  FINISH  | 

For  bath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  office  and  | 

public  buildings.    Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and  contractors  about  this  | 

durable,  sanitary,  washable,  economical  wall  covering.     Brininstool  makes  a  | 

paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  purposely  good.  | 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES  I 

i                                           COLOR  GRINDERS  AND  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS  | 

i          Distributors— The   Brininstool    Co.,    1174    Phelan    Bldg.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. ;    Tlie  = 

i      Brininstool  Co.,   222  Abington  Bldg.,   Portland,   Ore.;   Scliutz  Paint  Co.,  Fresno,   Cal.;  e 

i      Sclineider,   Cliappell  &  Jones,   Sacramento,   Cal.;    Salt   Lake  Glass  &   Paint  Co.,   Salt  = 

i      Lal<e   City,    Utah;    Griffin    Paint   Co.,    Ogden,    Utah;    Campbell    Hardware    Co.,    First  I 

i     and    Madison    Sts.,     Seattle,     Wash.;     Imperial    Valley    Hardware    Co.,     El    Centro,  = 

i      Calexico,   Imperial,   Brawley,   Seeley,   Cal.;    Spokane   Hardware  Co.,    Spokane,   Wash.;  = 

i      Continental  Paint  Company,  328  South  First  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal.;   Los  Angeles  Wall-  i 

=      paper  &  Paint  Co.,  525  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  H.  A.  Berger,  3838  13th   St.,  = 

i      San  Diego,  Cal.;  H.   L.  Christian,  Blythe,   Cal.;   Ezra  Thayer,   Phoenix,  Ariz.;   Miami  | 

i      Lumber  &  Supply  Co.,  Miami,  Ariz.  = 
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To  get  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  use 

RELIANCE  "HANGERS"  and  "Reliance- Grant"  Controllers 

These  insure  fast  service,  practically  noiseless 
and  slamless  doors. 

Reliance-Grant  Elevator  Equipment  Corp'n 

PARK  AVENUE  AND  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Agents 
Waterhouse- Wilcox  Co.  ------  -  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works       -  -  „,"         "  j  ^'    -^"^l,      ;,'^• 

D.  E.  Fryer  &  Company  -  -  .  -         Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Wash,  and  Great  Falls,  iVlont. 
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I  Bungalow  Building  Blox  | 

Hollow  Building  Tile 
Hollow  Partition  Tile 


California  Brick  Co. 

604  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal.     | 


BRICK 


Red  Ruffled  Face  Brick 
Paving  Brick 
Step  and  Walk 
Brick 


BRICK 

Enamel  Brick 
Buff  and  Old  Gold 
Pressed  Brick 


Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works 

604  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fire  Brick   and 
Molded  Fire  Tile 

I  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  | 

TililiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirinriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniriiiiiiiiiMJiiiiiiiiiiir {iiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiin 
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FULLER   &    GOEPP 

32  Page  Street,  San  Francisco.     Telephone  Market  499 

PRIVATE   EXCHANGE   CONNECTING  ALL   DEPARTMENTS 

MAXUFACTURERS    OF 

MIRRORS,  ART  AND  LEADED  GLASS 

Dealers  in  WHITE  Glass  for  Table  Tops,  Counter  Tops,  Sink 
Backs  &  Etc.     Complete  Stock  —  Prompt  Deliveries. 


Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators 


'MADE    IN    SAN   FRANCISCO" 

Factory  and  Warehouse,  166-180  Seventh 
Street,  San  Francisco.    Phone  Kearny  66 


SPENCER   ELEVATOR   COMPANY 


RA-DO™"*rRADIAT0RS 

ALL  CAST  IRON  — 3  Sizes  (3,  5,  and  7  Sections) 

The    Ideal    "Year -Round"    Heating   System 
For  The  Home — New  or  Old 

Easiest  and  Cheapest  to  Install 
Lowest  Operating  Cost 

BAIRD-BAILHACHE    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
478  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco  'Phone  Sutter  6858 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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OLD   MISSION 

PORTLAND   CEMENT 

COMPANY 


^^i  ^ij,;iisfci.ifiiiiiif!s^!tt3 


Each  shipment  of  "OLD  MISSION"  Portland  Cement  is 
guaranteed  not  only  to  equal  but  to  surpass  all  requirements  of 
the  standard  specifications  for  Portland  Cement  as  adopted  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  and  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials.  A  Guarantee  Certificate  is  mailed  with  the  bill  of 
ladmg  of  each  car,  giving  number  of  car,  date  packed,  and 
number   of   barrels,    over    the   signature   of   the   chief   chemist. 


8000  SACKS  DAILY 


SALES  OFFICE: 

MILLS  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PHONE  SUTTER  3075 


PLANT: 

SAN  JUAN,  CAL. 


When   writing   to  Advertisers   please   mention   this   magazine. 
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Geo.  H.  Uyer,  President 


R.  W.  Dyer,  Vice-Pres. 


W.  J.  Dyer,  Sec'y 


DYER    BROTHERS 

Golden  West  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel  Contractors 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


Office  and  works: 
I7th  and  KANSAS  STREETS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Phone  Market  134 


Keep  Down  Insurance  Premiums 
SPECIFY 

SAINO  FIRE  DOORS 

Standard  Automatic  Sliding  or  Swinging  Fire  Doors. 
Tested  and  Labeled  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

STEEL  SASH  AND  HOLLOW  METAL 
UNDERWRITERS    WINDOWS 

U.  S.  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

326-338  Tenth  Street,  San  Francisco 


HaUSer    Reversible    JHIS  Modem  Apartment 

•■•  House  m  San  Francisco 
designed  by  Architect  E. 
E.  Young,  is  equipped  with 
the  Hauser  Type  Fixture. 
Manufactured  and  installed  by 

Hauser  Window  Co. 

I I 


157  Minna  Street,  Phone 

Window   hixtUreS    ^"^  Francisco        K..n.y3706 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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J{s  Good  as  MecO 


Reddence  ofEdiuard  Weit'z, 
Des  Moines,  la.  Vorse, 
Kraetsch  &,  Kraetsch, 
Architects.  Chas.  Weitz 
Sons,    General    Contractors. 


FRESH  and  bright  as  if  finished   yesterday — but  this   attractive 
home  was  built  five  years  ago.      What's  the  secret? 
Notice  the  mortar  joints.      They're  as   clean-cut  and   white   as   the 
day  they  were  laid.      And  the  flower  vases,  trim  and  spotless,  play 
their  part. 

Medusa  Stainless  Waterproofed  White  Cement — that's  the  answer. 
Face  brick  laid  in  that  material  was  specified  bv  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Vorse,  Kraetsch  &  Kraetsch  of  Des  Moines.  The  founda- 
tion walls  were  back-plastered  with  cement  waterproofed  with 
Medusa  Waterproofing  Paste.  The  work  was  done  bv  Chas.  Weitz 
Sons,  Contractors. 

The  stainless  quality  and  permanence  of  Medusa  products  recom- 
mend them  to  architects  and  builders  of  fine  structures.  We'll  gladlv 
aid  in  making  up  the  cement  specifications.  The  Medusa  Cement 
booklets  describe  the  products  fully. 

THE  SANDUSKY  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Department  P.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 
Pacific  Materials  Co.,  San    Francisco  Galbraith  &  Co.,  Seattle 

A.  McMillan  &  Co.,  Portland  Riverside  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Los   Angeles 
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THE  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF 
A  BIG  OAKLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

sat  in  his  office  the  other  morning  and 
turning  to  his  head  salesman  inquired 
rather  irritably: 

"What's  the  matter  with  our  sales? 
Our  competitors  next  door  seem  to  be 
putting  it  over  on  us  lately." 

"Can't  account  for  it,"  replied  the  salesman, 
"we  have  been  following  up  all  the  leads  in  the 
daily  papers." 

Tips  from  the  daily  papers!     How  can  the 

manager  of  a  big  corporation  blame  his  sales- 
men if  that's  the  kind  of  information  he  buys 
for  them. 

Newspaper  information  about  new  build- 
ing projects  is  invariably  from  one  week  to 
one  year  old. 

The  live  lumber  dealer,  material  man  and 
contractor  is  willing  to  pay  for  genuine  advance 
information.  The  Architect  and  Engineer  sup- 
plies that  information  to   its   advertisers   daily. 

Write  for  sample  and  rates. 

The  Architect  and  Engineer  Inc. 

Phone  Douglas  1828  627  Foxcroft  Building,  San  Francisco 

When   writing   to   Advertisers   please   mention   this   magazine. 
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How  Do  Customers 

Judge  Your  Firm; 

JUST  as  the  manner  and  appearance  of  your  employees  command  respect 
or    disproval  from  outsiders,  so  your  office  equipment   tells     the    visitor 
whether  or  not  to  expect  an    orderly,  reliable    and  established    business 
organization. 

Accustomed  as  ycu  are  to  your  surroundings,  just  try  for  a  moment  to  see 
them  through  the  critical  eyes  of  a  business  prospect.  Are  you  satisfied  or 
does  it  leave  you  with  some  misgivings? 


"Good  people" — so  goes  the  silent 
message  from  office  to  caller  when  you 
are  equipped  with  Globe -Wernicke 
Filing  Cases,  Fire  Proof  Safes,  Book- 
cases and  the  proper  kind  of  desk 
accessories. 

Globe- Wernicke  office  fixtures,  steel 
or  wood,  besides  comprising  the  most 
complete  line  of  office  equipment  man- 
ufactured, are  outstandingly  the  best 
from  a  standpoint  of  design  and  utility. 


Perhaps  the  appearance  of  your  office 
could  be  improved.  A  bookcase  add- 
ed, or  a  modern  filing  case  for  your 
records  may  help  your  particular  bus- 
iness to  run  smoothly  and  assist  in 
favorably  impressing  the  visiting  "out- 
siders." 

The  H.  S.  Crocker  Company 
maintains  a  complete  stock  of  Globe- 
Wernicke  fixtures  ready  for  your 
inspection. 


Send  today  for  catalogue 


H.  S.  CROCKER  CO.,  Inc. 


Los  Angeles 


565-571   Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
1444  Broadway,  Oakland 


Sacramento 


When  writiufj:  to  Advertisers  iilease  mention   this  niiti;;i/iiie. 
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How  Daylight  Helps  Workmen 
Do  More  and  Better  Work 


'i'^'-n.r'' 


DAYLIGHT  and  fresh  air  are  powerful 
aids  to  production.  The  stimulus  of 
plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air  is  reflected  in 
greater  volume  and  accuracy  of  output,  wi^h 
diminished  wastage.  Operatives  enjoy  better 
health,  are  freer  from  eye-strain,  lose  fewer 
days  through  sickness.  Labor  turnover  is  re- 
duced— output  is  noticeably  increased.  All  of 
this  is  accomplished  with  Truscon  Daylight 
Sash. 

Truscon  Daylight  Engineers 
At  Your  Service 

The  daylighting  of  modern  factories  requires 
not  alone  intimate  knowledge  of  steel  sash,  but 
also  a  broad  understanding  of  all  phases  of 
modern  construction.  A  pioneer  in  permanent 
building  methods,  Truscon's  experience  in- 
cludes 30,000  buildings  of  all  types.  Truscon 
Daylight  Engineers  offer  an  exceptional  service 
in  planning  the  most  effective  daylighting  of 
}'Our  building. 

Largest  stock  of  fireproof  material  and 
reinforcing   bars   on   the  Pacific   Coast. 


u!^!fet 


TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 


CHAS.  HOLLOWAY,  JR.,  Branch  Manager 

527  Tenth  Street,  San  Francisco 
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THE  HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


Vfif 


I  HE  interior  of  a  Home  should 
have  those  Httle  touches  of  re- 
finement that   come    with   the 
co-operation  of  an  experienced 
interior  decorator. 

CONSULT     US 

Decorative  ideas,  artistic  framing,  byba- 
mopa  ware,  floor  lamps,  table  lamps, 
chair  lamps,  lamp  shades,  mirrors,  can- 
dlesticks, decorated  candles,  book-ends, 
store  window  fixtures,  odd  furniture, 
pictures,  Emma  B.  Freeman's  Prints, 
pieces  in  unique  colorings  and  indefinite 
carvings  and  other  objects  of  art. 

FREEMAN  ART  SHOP 

386   SUTTER   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Sutter  1593 


fia-it  i^oAev 
banian,    G.    iyOeacA 
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ADD  CHEER  and  COMFORT 

to  the  Home  by  having  a 

WELL   DESIGNED   INTERIOR 

Before  Completing  Your  Plans.  CONSULT 

SONNENSCHEIN  BROS. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

Furniture  and  Draperies  Made  to  Order 

Factory 

718  NATOMA  ST.,  Phone  c^Warket  1145 

Show  and  Salesroom 
470  SUTTERj  ST.,   Phone   Kearny    2051 


The  Finishing  Touch 
of  Right  Building  — 

F.  A.  TAYLOR  CO. 

251  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 
Second  Floor  A*  Mercedes  Bldg. 


Hand-made 

Furniture, 

Rugs, 

Hangings, 

Upholstering, 

Decorating, 

Wall  Paper. 
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GOLD  MEDAL 
MAIL  CHUTE 


INSTALLED    IN 

THE    NEW 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

CITY  HALL 

AND  THE 

WHITE    MARBLE 

MERRITT 

BUILDING, 

LOS  ANGELES 

Given  highest  award  at 
Panama  -  Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  1915. 

Watcrhouse-WilcoxCo. 

California 
Representatives 

523  Market  Street 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

331  [.  4th  Street. 

LOS  ANGELES 

F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

THE  J.  Mccracken  co. 

Portland,  Oregon 

AmericanMailing 

Device 

Corporation 


REFRIGERATORS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

It  is  our  particular  desire  to 
impress  the  Architects  of 
America  with  the  fact  that 
McCray  builds  refrigerators 
for  all  purposes.  Thousands 
of  fine  residences,  hotels, 
clubs,  restaurants,  factory 
cafeterias,  hospitals,  stores  and 
markets  depend  on  McCray 
for  efficient,  economical  re- 
frigerator service. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

1 054  MonadDock  BIdg. ,  San  FraDcisco,  Cal. 

Home  Office  and  Factory 

Kendallville,  Ind. 


\i:^ 


imu%y 

WALL  BOA^D 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

KEY- HOLD  PLASTER  UTH  COMPANY 


A  Fibered  Gypsum  Plaster  that  will  not 
shrink,  warp  or  buckle. 

Resists  Fire,  Moisture,  Heat  and  Cold. 

Key-hold  plaster  lath  possesses  a  perfect 
mechanical  key — admitted  for  fire  proof  con- 
struction in  all  classes  of  buildings. 

KEY-HOLD  PLASTER  LATH  CO. 

Office  and  Factory 

148  Hooper  St.  San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  5767 


YOU  KNOW  that  a  building 
should  be  watertight  and 

WE  KNOW  that  it  can  be 
made  so  with 

IMPERIAL 

WATERPROOFING 

THE    LABEL 


[ixnupamm 


LOOl^   FOa 


■ 


If  your  building  is  leaking  through 
the  walls  or  around  the  windows,  or 
if  the  Basement  walls  are  wet  below 
ground  — call   up   SUTTER   978. 

IMPERIAL  WATERPROOFING 
is  manufactured  by  BROOKS  & 
DOERR,  460  7th  St.,  San  Francisco 

REED   BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

Phone  Sutter  978 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

3419  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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Six  Years  Young 

The  original  WAYNE  equipment 
for  storing  and  dispensing  gaso- 
line and  oils,  installed  six  years 
ago  in  this  New  York  garage,  is  today- 
giving  accurate  and  speedy  service.  In 
Wayne  pumps  the  delicate  adjustment 
essential  for  accuracy  is  combined  with 
a  durability  that  assures  satisfaction 
for  years  and  years. 
There  is  a  Wayne  System  for  every  need 
of  the  public  garage.  The  service  of 
Wayne  engineers  in  advising  and  plan- 
ning is  yours  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co. 

746  Canal  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

San  Francisco  Office  Los  Angeles  Office 

631-633  Howard  St.       830  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Phone  Garfield  1350  Phone  Main  1600 


S  ys  t  e  m.  s 


PITCHER    DOOR    HANGERS 


rli^r'^i^)^.. 


.-^^^ J,**^^ 


Specified  in  this  Apartment 
House  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Knoll, 
Architect,  because  of  their  sim- 
pHcity,  quiet  running  qualities 
and  dependability. 


^, 


Apartment  House  of  Mr.  Antone  Rulfs 
Geary  Street,  San  Francisco 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

National  Mill 
&  Lumber  Co. 

318  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Kearny  3620 
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biiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir iriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiij iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiij: 


I  TT'S  not  enough  to  say  "Good    For  | 

I  Ail  Time"  unless  there  is  something  | 

I  back    of   it.      ^  There    is    in  this    case.  | 

I  ^Vermont  Marble   already  has  an  un-  | 

I  blemished  record  of  over  one  hundred  | 

I  and  fifty  years.    ^  We  know  what  it  will  | 

I  do.     It's    not    necessary  to   guess  at  it.  | 

I  ^  And  our  quarries  in  Alaska  and  Texas  | 

I  are  also  proving  themselves.  ^So  please  = 

I  don't  think  of  "Good  for  All  Time"  as  | 

i  merely  a  happy  phrase.  | 

I  IT'S  THE  MARK  OF   A  SERVICE.  | 

I  It    means   exactly    what    it   says.  | 

I  VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY  | 

i  PROCTOR,  VERMONT  | 

I  San  Francisco     -      Portland      -      Tacoma  i 

TiiriiiiiniiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiniiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


WHERE  A  MORT- 
GAGEE INSURES 

his  own  interest  at  his  own 
expense,  payment  of  a  loss 
before  the  mortgage  is  paid 
is  not  a  payment  of  the 
mortgage,  and  conversely,  a 
mortgagor,  insuring  his  sepa- 
rate interest,  is  entitled  to 
the  insurance  proceeds,  but 
where  the  mortgagor  effects 
insurance,  payable  to  the 
mortgagee  as  his  interest  may 
appear,  the  policy  is  for  the 
benefit  of  both  parties.  Sisk 
vs.  Rapuano,  Conn.,io8Atl.  8j8. 

DIXWELL   DAVENPORT 

Manager  Pacific  Coast  Department 

BANKERS  &  SHIPPERS 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INSURANCE   EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Kearny  3561 


A  Bargain  in  Files — 


HOLDS 
20,000 
letters.That's 

the  capacity  of 
this  special  four- 
drawer  file,  de- 
signed and  built 
to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  steel  stor- 
age at  less  than  the 
price  of  high  grade 
wood.   See  it  today. 


STEEL 
EQUIPMENT 

Phone  Douglas  1183 

Western  Office  Equipment  Co. 

467  Market  Street        -        San  Francisco 


EASY   TO    LAY 

Great  quantities  of  Clinton  Elec- 
trically Welded  Fabric  can  be  laid 
in  a  very  short  time  with  absolute 
assurance  that  every  strand  of  wire 
is  in  its  proper  position.  It  elimin- 
ates all  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
spacing-   and   wiring-   loose   rods. 


L.  A.  NORRIS  COMPANY 

140   Townsend  St.,   San   Francisco 

Phone  Kearny  5375 


GLINTGlsr 

Electrically  Welded  Wire  Fabric 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  masazine. 
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Cross  -  Section 
of  No.  2  Trap 


The  DUNHAM 
Radiator  Trap 

All  that  the  perfect  radi- 
ator trap  should  do,  the 
Dunham  does.  Witness  its 
progress  from  its  advent  in 
1903.  Is  it  not  true  that 
today,  the  thermostatic 
hollow  disc  type  trap  is 
the  leader?  The  Dunham 
was  the  first  of  this  type. 
And  so  correct  were  the 
original  traps  that  after  1 7 
years  of  continuous  service 
many  of  them  still  are 
operating  with  the  promise 
of  working  indefinitely. 
Nor  has  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Dunham 
Trap  been  changed  since 
1903.  You  who  advocate 
standardization  know 
what  this  signifies. 


Cover 


Thermostatic  Disc 


Flat  Valve  and  Seat 
lar^e  Valve  Opening 

^UNHIIM 

■^HEATING    SERVICE 


If  you  have  not  received  your  copy  of 
"  The  Dunham  Hand  Book,"  please 
advise  us  at  once.  We  believe  that  you 
will  find  it  very  helpful  in  many  ways. 


LOS  ANGELES 

600  Metropolitan  Bldg. 

PORTLAND 

410  Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   524  Sheldon  Bldg. 
Administration    Office,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 


SEATTLE 

206  First  Ave.  South 

SPOKANE 

405  Sherwood  Bldg. 


Biiiflpiil* 

J///mOfia£M.7Ay  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OAKLAND  i 

MWS/0MA  SECOND  Srs.         TENTH  a  NA/tmSOM  STS. 
TElEPf/ONE  OOUGIAS  2240     TElEPffONE  £AH£S/0£ 4BO0      , 
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TiteSete^  Float  Valve 

For  High  and  Low  Pressures 

IN  SIZES  UP  TO  4  INCHE3 
Larger  Sizes  on  special  order 

Remains  Wide  Open 

until  desired  Water  Level 

is  reached  then  Closes 

POSITIVELY  without 

Water  Hammer 

o-      1        ^  T^      wi  ^^^^^^^V      Self-Gleaning, 

Simple  and   Durable  ^^H^^^^^v        ^         PI     dd'    <} 

Positive  and  Reliable  ^^^^^^^^         t>      t» 

^^^^^         By -Pass 

NATIONAL  VALVE  COMPANY 

Phone  Douglas  5093  23-25  MINNA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MASTIC    FLOORS 

BITURINE  COATINGS  FOR  STEEL 
WATERPROOFING 

Hill,  Hubbell  &  Company 

CONTRACTORS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

IDOO   Fife  Building,    No.  1    Drumm   Street 

LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE  PORTLAND 

Marsh-Strong  Building  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Pittock  Block 

Dock 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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THEREFORE  when  we  build,  let  us  think  that  we  build  for- 
ever. Let  it  not  be  for  present  delight,  nor  for  present  use 
alone,  let  it  be  such  work  as  our  descendants  will  thank  us  for, 
and  let  us  think,  as  we  lay  stone  on  stone,  that  a  time  is  to  come 
when  those  stones  will  be  held  sacred  because  our  hands  have 
touched  them,  and  that  men  will  say  as  they  look  upon  the  labor  and 
wrought  substance  of  them,  'See !  this  our  forefathers  did  for  us.'  " 
This  is  the  spirit  of  Denison  Interlocking  Tile. 


'^cT6^   /acramen'To^ Oafif^ 
Ja/i^ancJ/co  Office  J60D'67  (Tronic fe^Cdci 
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UHL'S  DIAMOND  FLOOR  WAX 

1 — 3 — 5-lb.  Cans.     A  Finishing  Wax  of  best  quality  in  Paste  Form 


UHL 


SEATTLE 

OAKLAND 

PORTLAND 

LOS  ANGELES 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


BROS 


"WALL  PAPER"      '      "PAINTS" 


LEADER    WATER    SYSTEM 

No  country  home  is  complete 
without  this  modem  water 
system.  Running  water  under 
pressure  whenever  and  wher- 
ever needed.  Convenient,  eco- 
nomical, sanitary. 


Pacific    Pump   &   Supply 
Company,  Distributors 

851-853  Folsom  Street 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


llf 


QUALITY  HARDWARE 


LOCKS   AND   BUILDERS' 
HARDWARE 


:ORBIN 


PALACE  HARDWARE  CO. 


"San  Francisco's  Leading  Hardware  Store" 


581   MARKET  STREET.     SUTTER  6060 


Pack  your  Radiator  Valves  with 

Palmetto  Twist  Packing 

It  can  be  unstranded  to  fit  any 
size  valve.     It  does  not  get  hard. 

H.  N.  COOK  BELTING  CO. 

401-433  Howard  St.  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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take  the  place  of  both  awning  and         "  ^'-^v- 

window  shade  and  will  last  practi- 
cally as  long  as  the  building  stands  you'll  realize  that 
they  are  the  logical  equipment  for  modem  buildings 
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United  States 
Steel  Products  Co< 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


SELLERS  of  the  products  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co.,  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co., 
Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co.,  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  and  Railroad  Co.,  Trenton  Iron  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Structural  Steel  for  Every  Purpose — 
Bridges,  Railway  and  Highway — "Triangle 
Mesh"  Wire  Concrete  Reinforcement — 
Plain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  Bars — 
Plates,  Shapes  and  Sheets  of  Every  De- 
scription— Rails,  Splice  Bars,  Bolts,  Nuts, 
etc.  —  Wrought  Pipe,  Trolley  Poles  — 
Frogs,  Switches  and  Crossings  for  Steam 
Railway  and  Street  Railway  —  "Shelby" 
Seamless  Boiler  Tubes  and  Mechanical 
Tubing— "Americore"  and  "Globe"  Rub- 
ber Covered  Wire  and  Cables — "Reliance" 
Weatherproof  Copper  and  Iron  Line  Wire 
— "American"  Wire  Rope,  Rail  Bonds, 
Springs,  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poul- 
try   Netting — Tramways,    etc. 


United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

OFFICES       AND       WAREHOUSES       AT 

San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles  -  Portland   ■   Seattle 


m 
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Accuracy  and  Safety  with 
.fifM^^to  Piston  Type 

Measuring  Pumps 

Gasoline  users  demand  Accurate  Measurement  and  Safety 
from  any  danger  of  fire  and  explosion.  The  35  years'  consistent 
record  of  Accuracy  and  Safety  of  Bowser  pumps  fulfills  this 
demand. 

ACCURACY  of  Bowser  pumps  is  determined  positively  by 
mechanical  means.  The  Piston  Type  Pump  is  arranged  to  per- 
mit  EXACTLY   the  same  amount  to  be  repeatedly  discharged. 

SAFETY— There  is  no  possibility  of  breakage  or  spilling 
of  gasoline  with  Bowser  pumps  to  endanger  lives  and  property. 
There  has  never  been  a  fire  caused  by  a  Bowser  pump. 


S.  F.  Bowser  &  C 


OMPANY,  Inc. 


FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 

San  Francisco  Office:   612  HOWARD  STREET 


Cabot's  Old  Virginia  Wliite  on  Siding  and  Trim  Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White  on  Trim 

Morrow  &  Garren,  Architects,  San  Francisco 
CABOT'S  OLD  VIRGINIA  WHITE -The  Modern  Architectural  Outside  White 

Lfl^  ^''^A  ^""lant  "whitewash  white"  effect  of  Old  Virg-inia  White  has  real  distinction.  It  is  a 
^?ffprPn?T,^f.^t      ?  ,u^'i^   than   paint,    and   its   texture    and   color-values    are   essentially 

W  thpV,n^^^f '-n'^T  *'^°?1,*^^  ^^^^.'  ^^'•^  paint  coatingr.  This  makes  it  especially  appropriate 
for  the  modern  Colonial,"  because  it  gives  the  house  at  once  the  aspect  of  well-groomwl  old 
ag-e— a  result  that  it  would  take  years  to  accomplish  with  paint,  groomea  om 

^,.       ,  CABOT'S  OLD  VIRGINIA  TINTS 

This  softness  and  textural  quality  have  led  many  of  the  leading  ai-chitecta  to  call  for  the  same 
.^fZT^%l''  J'"*^'  ^""^  S^^°^^  °^^  I"'^^^  ^i"*^  ^«  n°^  -n^^e  in  a  wide  variety  of  deltcat^ 
Inf^feasS'  S  f^^Sa^Ts. ''^*'^^*'^  ^  ''"^"^"'   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^"^^'^'^  -^  "^^  -^"- 

SAMUEL    CABOT,  Inc.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Pacific  Buildins^   Materials   Co.,    San   Francisco  s     w     r     ti..ii„     c„..^^i 
Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co..  Los  An.eles               •'"^;                     Tin^n^s"'  cVes/**  "c"«  ^'Por^Cd 
1  neo.  F.  Snyder,  San  Diego.  Cal. 
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CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Architect,  William  B.  Ittner  Contractors.  Pike  ^  Cook  Co.  Glared  by  Forman,  Ford  &-  Co 
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Two  Town  Planning  Projects  in  Arizona,  Herding  & 
Boyd,  Architects 

By  IRVING  F.  MORROW 

TIME  was  when  City  Planning  meant  an  adventure  in  the  Grand  Style. 
It  was  an  affair  of  colonnades,  vistas,  monuments.  For  the  cultured 
but  untechnical  onlooker  the  impressive  delivery  of  the  term  evoked 
visions  of  vast  civic  centers  and  vanishing  perspectives  down  interminable 
boulevards.  The  most  disparate  structures  might  be  assembled  in  these 
civic  center  plazas,  unassociated  save  by  the  common  enthusiasm  which 
inflated  their  grandiose  orders;  and  avenues  might  sweep  majestically  be- 
tween unimportant  points  without  other  justification  than  the  magnificence 
of  their  width.  If  the  layman  was  uncritical  of' the  logic  of  this  undeniably 
impressive  but  often  misplaced  displa)^,  the  architect  was  certainly  no  con- 
spicuous object-lesson  of  sanity.  The  profession,  in  fact,  was  obsessed 
by  the  monumental.  The  only  quality  rated  at  its  face  value  was  the  one 
which  should  reasonably  deserve  the  most  careful  scrutiny— pretension. 
Many  a  modest-sized  city  and  town  fell  into  line  and  employed  a  City 
Planning  Expert.  Most  of  them  in  due  time  became  the  proud  possessors 
of  elaborate  plans  which  smothered  whatever  natural  or  potential  individu- 
ality may  have  been  theirs  under  an  impressive  but  irrelevant  monumen- 
tality.  The  most  fortunate  thing  about  most  of  these  plans  is  that  after  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  banquets  at  which  they  were  exposed,  their  influence 
was  confined  to  folders  for  the  delectation  of  tourists.  Had  they  been  with 
any  consistence  actually  carried  out,  these  towns  would  have  become  uni- 
formly pretentious  and  devoid  of  the  salt  of  personality. 

It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  reaction  from  this  conception  of 
city  planning  as  an  excuse  for  the  grandiose  but  characterless.  So  complete 
was  it,  in  fact,  that  the  newer  school  is  sometimes  almost  ostentatious  in 
discarding  the  former  term  and  substituting  the  more  modest  sounding 
"town  planning."  But  the  change  of  name  is  genuinely  synfl3olical  of  the 
.altered  point  of  view.  The  watchwords  are  today  utility  and  human  charm. 
Nor  can  there  be  a  serious  doubt  that  the  results  are  more  amenable  to 
ordinary  human  uses.  Surely  if  there  is  any  realm  in  which  there  is  justi- 
fication for  the  contention  that  beauty  must  be  based  in  the  last  analysis 
on  utility,  it  is  in  the  physical  organization  of  the  communities  in  which 
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people  are  congregated.  As  a  plage  physically,  morally  and  mentally  health- 
ful, a  town  must  provide  for  traffic,  transportation,  sanitation,  comfort, 
industry,  education,  recreation.  The  satisfaction  of  these  and  other  similar 
fundamental  practical  considerations  is  a  sine  qua  non.  Civic  beauty  can 
not  be  considered  as  an  abstract  end  in  itself  above,  or  even  beside  these. 
It  must  be  derived  as  an  incident  to  the  adequate  and  natural  solution  of 
these  utilitarian  problems.  In  an  age  which  prides  itself  upon  rationality,  it 
is  really  intolerable  that  a  city  should  develop  either  by  chance,  with  refer- 
ence to  no  standards,  or  designedly  with  reference  to  irrelevant  standards. 

The  two  mining  towns  which  Messrs.  Herding  &  Boyd  have  planned 
for  Arizona  admirably  exemplify  the  rational  attitude  toward  the  subject. 
Straining  for  effect  for  its  own  sake  is  abolished,  but  every  native  peculiarity 


THE  SCHOOL  GROUNDS,  MINING  TOWN  NEAR  JEROME,  ARIZONx\ 
Herding  &  Boyd,  Architects 

is  seized  upon  and  made  to  yield  its  particular  beauty.  Careful  studies  of 
the  site,  the  relations  to  the  surrounding  country,  the  prospective  uses  of 
the  towns,  the  nature  of  their  inhabitants,  and  other  vital  practical  concerns 
determine  the  lines  of  the  developments  and  the  forms  of  their  expressions. 
In  the  Clarkdale  plan  the  architects  were  hampered  by  a  town  already 
existing.  Its  layout  and  partial  construction  were  of  the  nature  unfortun- 
ately common  to  small  American  towns — purposeless,  characterless,  im- 
practical, stupid.  Sympathy  and  understanding  have  overcome  as  far  as 
may  be  the  initial  mistakes,  and  indicated  the  proper  course  for  a  logical 
and  harmonious  development.  The  mining  town  near  Jerome,  Arizona,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  out  and  out  creation.  The  result  of  the  freedom  here 
enjoyed  is  a  conception  of  interest  and  individuahty.  The  town  is  laid  out 
with  due  consideration  for  the  various  factors  which  must  inevitably  domi- 
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nate  its  life ;  it  is,  in  fact,  determined  by  them.  Yet  it  very  cleverly  avoids 
the  pitfalls  of  the  stock,  the  arbitrary,  the  ready-made.  Its  appearance  is 
that  of  a  community  which  has  grown  naturally  and  of  an  inner  impulse 
throughout  the  course  of  years.  It  is  invested,  in  addition,  with  a  flexibility 
which  will  permit  it  to  be  constructed  gradually,  according  to  its  grooving 
needs,  as  well  as  to  adjust  its  development  readily  to  requirements  which 
must  inevitably  change  as  to  detail  along  with  the  course  of  its  growth. 

The  graphical  presentations  of  the  ideas  deserve  a  special  word  of  mention. 
They  offer  a  curious  combination  of  decorative  and  realistic  qualities  which  is 
decidedly  piquant.  Mr.  Herding's  pen,  pencil,  and  brush  all  wander  over 
the  paper  with  a  nonchalance  which,  superficially  at  least,  at  times  seems 


THE  SITE  OF  THE  MINING  TOWN  NEAR  JEROME,  ARIZONA 

equivalent  to  carelessness.  It  is  only  after  realizing  the  unerring  precision 
with  which  his  facts  are  invariably  set  forth  that  one  appreciates  that  it 
all  must  have  been  strictly  under  the  control  of  foresight  and  intelligence. 
It  is  both  novel  and  refreshing  to  see  matter-of-fact  subjects  like  plans  and 
elevations  of  miners'  dwellings  presented  with  an  effect  distinctly  deco- 
rative, yet  sacrificing  thereby  nothing  of  their  essential  architectural  accu- 
racy. Most  of  these  drawings  have  had  to  undergo  a  considerable  over- 
reduction to  bring  them  within  the  compass  of  the  magazine  page.  The 
water  colors,  in  flat,  opaque  color  on  heavily  tinted  boards,  have  in  addition 
had  to  bear  the  transcription  to  one  color. 

The  reports  which  Messrs  Herding  &  Boyd  have  written  on  the 
Mining  Town  near  Jerome,  Arizona,  the  Typical  Miner's  House,  in  con- 
junction with  this  scheme,  and  the  Replanning  of  Clarkdale,  Arizona,  set 
forth  clearly  the  essential  facts  in  regard  to  these  projects,  and  leave  little 
else  to  be  said.    These  three  reports  therefore  follow  in  their  entiretv : 
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I.  —  Design  of  Mining  Town  Near  Jerome,  Arizona 

By  HERDING  &  BOYD,  Architects,  Engineer  and  Town  Planners 
General  Statement 

THIS  report  covering  the  construction  of  a  mining  town  to  be  located  near 
Jerome,  Arizona,  has  been  prepared  to  accompany  our  construction  pro- 
posal which  embraces  a  complete  town  plan,  the  layout  of  streets,  sewers 
and  sidewalks,  the  design  of  houses  and  the  construction  of  this  development. 
In  making  a  detailed  study  of  the  requirements  of  this  town  we  have  been 
brought  in  close  contact  with  the  general  conditions  of  the  Jerome  district,  the 


VIEW  IN  AMERICAN  TOWN.  MINING  TOWN  NEAR  JEROME,  ARIZONA 
Herding    &    Boyd,    Architects 


sources  of  labor  supply,  annual  labor  turnover,  the  living  and  social  conditions 
of  the  community,  and  it  is  only  in  the  belief  that  the  operating  management  of 
these  properties  will  share  in  our  general  views  that  we  have  gone  beyond  the 
strict  limits  of  a  construction  proposal  and  have  undertaken  a  partial  survey  of 
the  living  and  social  conditions  which  surround  these  properties. 

You  are  confronted  with  a  situation  in  which  your  assets,  consisting  of  large 
deposits  of  copper,  will  have  their  commercial  value  impaired  unless  mining  can 
be  carried  on  at  a  reasonable  cost.    The  largest  item  of  cost  is  undoubtedly  the 
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direct  labor  cost  which  can  only  be  controlled  by  an  adequate  supply  of  high 
grade  labor  working  under  satisfactory  conditions,  well  housed  and  located  in 
a  permanent  town. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Jerome  varies  from  six  thousand  to  fourteen 
thousand  people,  the  majority  of  whom  live  in  overcrowded  and  unsanitary 
surroundings  which  have  been  brought  about  by  a  lack  of  plan  covering  the 
growth  of  this  community,  or  of  adequate  provision  for  the  social  welfare  of 
this  community  other  than  the  fine  results  that  have  been  obtained  in  connection 
with  your  hospital  service. 


VIEW    EAST    ON    LOWER    STREET    OF    DETAILED    DEVELOPMENT 

WEST  OF  PUBLIC  PLAZA,  MINING  TOWN  NEAR  JEROME,  ARIZONA 

Hei-ding  &  Boyd,  Architects  (See  pages  54  and  55) 


The  condition  of  unrest  which  has  pervaded  the  copper  mining  districts  of 
the  Country  during  the  past  few  years  cannot  be  entirely  accounted  for  by  a 
spirit  of  radicalism.  It  has  been  undoubtedly  increased  by  a  floating  supply  of 
undesirable  labor  and  failure  to  provide  living  conditions  which  will  attract  to 
this  industry  a  high  type  of  labor  which  will  be  permanently  satisfied  with  the 
general  wage  and  living  conditions  of  the  industry. 

With  the  natural  restrictions  on  immigration  and  the  possibility  of  national 
legislation  limiting  immigration,  the  industries  of  this  Country  are  facing  a 
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serious  labor  shortage,  which  will  result  in  acute  competition  for  the  available 
labor  supply,  either  in  the  form  of  higher  wages  or  the  providing  of  better  living 
conditions,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

It  is  with  these  ideas  in  view  that  we  have  designed  the  industrial  town 
illustrated  in  this  report  to  be  constructed  in  connection  with  your  new  mining 
operation. 

The  Town  Plan 

This  town  has  been  laid  out  for  an  ultimate  population  of  approximately  500 
families,  together  with  public  buildings  to  serve  the  spiritual,  material,  and 
recreational  need  of  such  a  community. 


VIEW  WEST  ON  LOWER  STREET  OF  DETAILED  DEVELOPMENT  WEST  OF  PUBLIC 

PLAZA,  MINING  TOWN  NEAR  JEROME,  ARIZONA 

Herding  &  Boyd,  Architects  (See  pages  54  and  55) 

It  is  now  proposed  to  construct  something  over  one  hundred  houses  and  two 
dormitories  to  meet  your  immediate  requirements,  these  houses  being  divided 
between  the  Mexican  and  the  American  section  of  the  development. 

The  general  layout  of  streets,  public  places,  sewer  and  water  systems,  to- 
gether with  roadways  leading  to  Jerome  and  Clarkdale  have  been  made  with  the 
ultimate  requirements  in  mind  in  order  that  no  expense  incurred  at  this  time 
will  result  in  increased  financial  expenditure  through  lack  of  foresight  in  the 
original  town  plan. 
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GROUP  OF  HOUSES  ON  THE  JEROME  ROAD,  SOUTHWEST  CORNER  OF  TOWN,  MINING 
TOWN  NEAR  JEROME.  ARIZONA 

Herding  &  Boyd,  Architects 

The  structure  of  the  town  and  street  layout  has  been  formulated  by  closely 
following  the  existing  contour  and  general  conditions  of  the  site  and  developing 
a  type  of  house  designed  to  meet  the  actual  conditions  of  this  particular  town 
site. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  give  a  birdseye  view  of  the  town  develop- 
ment showing  the  natural  segregation  between  the  Mexican  and  American  sec- 
tions of  the  town  with  the  school  houses  and  playgrounds  as  a  natural  connecting 
link. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  town  site  a  location  has  been  found  for  an 
adequate  ball  field  by  utilizing  the  interior  of  the  railroad  loop  giving  sufficient 
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BIRDSEYE  VIEW  OF  MEXICAN  VILLAGE,  LOOKING  EAST,  MINING  TOWN  NEAR 

JEROME,  ARIZONA 
Herding  &  Boyd,  Architects 
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PATIOTYPE  OF  MEXICAN  HOUSES,   MINING  TOWN  NEAR  JEROME,  ARIZuNA 
Herding  &  Boyd,  Architects 

space  for  a  baseball  field  and  an  opportunity  to  erect  a  grandstand  on  the  rail- 
road embankment  at  a  minimum  expense.  There  will  be  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  grading  and  filling  in  connection  with  this  work  which  is  amply 
justified,  as  there  is  no  other  location  for  a  ball  field  within  six  or  seven  miles 
of  either  this  town  site  or  of  Jerome. 

Engineering  Features 

Attention  is  called  to  the  cross  sections  of  the  town  site  which  graphically 
shows  the  use  to  which  this  very  rough  land  has  been  put  and  the  exceedingly 
small  amount  of  cut  or  fill  that  is  required  to  carry  out  these  plans. 

The  light  dotted  line  shown  in  these  cross  sections  represents  the  existing 
grade  which  has  been  utilized  for  cellar  space  on  the  upper  side  of  the  roadway, 
any  excavated  material  being  used  as  fill  on  the  lower  side  of  the  roadway  so 
as  to  meet  steam  shovel  operation. 
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The  only  fill  of  consequence  is  in  the  proposed  school  area  and  is  to  be 
utilized  to  develop  a  playground  and  athletic  field  connecting  the  Mexican  and 
American  sections  to  the  town. 

Special  care  has  been  given  to  drainage,  which  is  an  item  of  considerable 
importance  due  to  the  comparatively  large  area  and  the  rocky  character  of  the 
ground.  The  natural  gullies  are  preserved,  and  wherever  possible  have  been 
improved  and  in  some  cases  advantageously  used  to  irrigate  groups  of  cotton- 
wood  trees,  which  should  be  set  out  in  this  development. 

Wherever  the  need  of  pathways  will  justify  the  expense,  these  have  been 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  concrete  stairways. 

The  street  layout  illustrated  in  both  cross  sections  and  plan  has  been  de- 
signed to  control  through  traffic  which  is  regulated  by  the  general  arrangement 
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TVPICAL  AMERICAN  HOUSES,   FIRST  FLOOR   PLAN  AND   STREET  ELEVATION, 

MINING  TOWN  NEAR  JEROME,  ARIZONA 

Herding  &  Boyd,  Architects 

of  the  houses  and  town  plan.  The  minor  streets  have  been  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  community  passage  ways  rather  than  as  highways,  and  will  be  low 
in  cost  and  maintenance. 

The  streets  have  been  increased  over  the  minimum  width  on  the  low  grade 
through  streets,  especially  on  turns  and  intersections  where  the  need  of  garages 
and  parking  space  has  been  provided.  The  grouping  of  the  houses  along  the 
streets  is  done  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  interesting  and  picturesque  street 
views  without  violating  the  principles  of  practicability  which  in  a  development 
of  this  character  necessitates  the  simplest  and  most  direct  architectural  work  in 
order  that  construction  cost  may  be  held  to  the  minimum.  These  results  can 
only  be  obtained  through  a  basic  town  design  which  contemplates  the  actual 
architectural  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  the  construction  operation. 
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Wherever  possible,  with  little  expense,  there  are  children's  playgrounds 
arranged  in  the  rear  of  the  houses,  with  direct  and  easy  access.  Garages  are 
provided  for  in  the  plan  at  suitable  locations.  This  is  an  increasing  factor  in 
town-planning,  and  individual  garages  can  be  worked  in  easily  and  in  harmony 
with  these  houses. 

Coal,  wood,  and  ice  are  handled  directly  from  the  street  without  entering 
the  house,  while  provision  has  been  made  in  a  similar  way  for  garbage  disposal. 

The  Mexican  Village 

Our  preliminary  house  designs  for  the  Mexican  Village  consisted  of  typical 
patio  houses  with  modern  improvements,  but  this  design  upon  being  submitted 
to  our  Engineering  Department  proved  to  be  more  expensive  than  the  limit  of 
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cost  which  had  been  set  for  this  type  of  house.  These  designs  are  therefore 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  merely  as  a  matter  of  interest.  The 
revised  type  of  Mexican  house  is  somewhat  smaller  but  contains  the  same 
modern  features  and  can  be  constructed  with  considerable  less  cost  than  the 
patio  type. 

The  Mexican  section  has  been  provided  with  streets  and  walks,  a  large 
village  square  with  shops,  dormitories,  and  reservation  for  a  clubhouse  or  a  com- 
munity house.  It  is  considered  important  to  provide  some  features  which  will 
stimulate  the  social  life  of  this  section  of  the  village,  and  we  have  given  special 
consideration  to  these  features. 
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Typical  House  Designs 

The  designs  adopted  for  this  community  have  been  made  with  the  idea  of 
providing  a  practical,  attractive,  and  healthy  home  of  fireproof  construction, 
built  of  permanent  materials.  We  have  been  influenced  in  the  designs  adopted, 
by  the  topography  of  the  land,  the  climate,  customs  of  the  people  to  be  housed, 
and  the  community  life  and  spirit  which  must  be  developed  in  an  isolated  com- 
munity in  order  to  provide  for  anything  beyond  mere  existence  ;  and  also 
by  the  need  of  suiting  a  standardized  concrete  construction.  (Precast  con- 
crete slabs,  Unit  Method.) 

The  houses  are  generally  of  a  long  and  narrow  type,  as  the  steep  ground 
slopes  offer  a  practical  limitation  of  approximately  20  feet  in  the  width  of  a 
house  in  order  to  reduce  expense  in  further  excavation  or  filling  work.  They 
are  two  stories  high,  the  first  floor  containing  the  living  rooms,  the  second  floor 


DETACHED   HOUSES   IN   AMERICAN   TOWN,   MINING   TOWN    NEAR  JEROME,    ARIZONA 

Herding  &  Boyd,  Architects 


the  bedrooms,  sleeping  porch  and  bath.  A  basement  is  provided,  running  the 
full  width  of  the  house  and  approximately  one-half  of  the  depth  on  the  down- 
hill side,  as  this  area  provides  a  natural  basement,  in  most  cases  without  excava- 
tion. The  houses  range  from  three,  four,  five  to  six  rooms,  all  being  provided 
with  bath,  a  front  porch,  and  many  of  the  houses  have  been  designed  with 
sleeping  porches. 

The  houses  in  the  officials'  section  are  to  be  of  individual  design  in  accor- 
dance with  the  particular  location  and  type  of  house  required.  These  are 
30  in  number,  all  detached,  of  bungalow  type.  They  are  grouped  around  a 
hilltop  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  The  center  is  leveled  and  developed 
into  a  playground  with  easy  access  from  the  town.  They  all  are  located 
to  offer  an  unobstructed  view  into  valleys  below. 
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Revised  House  Designs 

We  present  the  original  designs  submitted  for  your  town,  together  with  a 
re-design  of  the  houses  which  contemplates  the  use  of  the  basements  on  the 
downhill  portion  of  the  houses  which  have  been  re-arranged  into  two  room  and 
bath  apartments. 

This  re-arrangement  has  been  thought  necessary  by  your  operating  depart- 
ment in  order  to  bring  the  capital  outlay  to  a  point  where  your  income  from 
rentals  would  care  for  both  capital  outlay  and  operating  expenses. 

The  revised  designs  have  been  submitted  to  your  operating  department  and 
have  been  approved  by  them  as  to  cost  and  facilities. 


HOUSES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  SECTION.  MINING  TOWN  NEAR  JEROME,  ARIZONA 
Herding  &  Boyd,  Architects 

We  regret  the  necessity  of  changing  these  houses  from  a  one  family  dwelling 
into  an  apartment  house,  as  this  arrangement  will  not  provide  your  employees 
with  the  best  type  of  housing  suitable  for  their  requirements.  We  firmlybelieve 
that  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  adhere  to  the  original  type  of  house 
design,  and  to  meet  general  costs  such  as  policing,  refuse  collection,  street 
maintenance,  and  other  matters  indirectly  related  to  housing  as  an  item  of 
general  overhead  expense,,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  collect  it  through  increased 
rentals  or  by  cutting  down  the  facilities  that  are  offered  to  your  employees. 
From  the  standpoint  of  money  -involved,  this  is  a  comparatively  small  outlay. 
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but  when  these  items  are  assessed  against  a  small  section  of  a  town  it  can  only 
be  done  at  a  sacrifice  to  the  value  of  the  community. 

Community  Features 

Public  Square  in  the  main  town  has  been  established  at  the  head  of  an 
intersecting  ravine,  as  this  point  is  centrally  located  and  naturally  results  from 
three  intersecting  roadways.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  plaza,  a  clubhouse  or 
dormitory  structure  has  been  provided  for  and  provision  has  also  been  made 
for  a  few  stores,  although  most  of  the  purchasing  of  this  community  will  be 
done  through  the  shopping  district  of  Jerome. 

It  is  proposed  to  develop  this  ravine  and  the  slopes  into  a  rock  garden  with 
a  stone  wall  to  form  the  Public  Square  Terrace. 

The  landscaping  through  the  town  is  confined  to  the  use  of  local  plants 
which  require  little  or  no  care.  The  local  plant  life  ofifers  wonderful  possi- 
bilities for  decorative  effects  in  mass  planting  and  graduation  of  color. 
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PUBLIC  SQUARE  IN  MEXICAN  VILLAGE,  MINING  TOWN  NEAR  JERO.ME,  ARIZONA 

Herding  &  Boyd,  Architects 


This  illustration*  shows  one  of  several  special  types  of  houses  that  have 
been  introduced  at  certain  points  to  increase  the  picturesque  viewpoint.  Our 
present  proposal  does  not  contemplate  the  construction  of  any  of  these  special 
features,  it  being  our  idea  to  undertake  the  fundamental  requirements  in  the 
first  operation  and  to  consider  several  of  these  special  features  at  such  time 
as  the  development  of  the  town  will  warrant  this  expenditude. 

We  have  reserved  an  exceptionally  well  located  site  for  church  purposes, 
within  easy  access  to  both  the  Mexican  and  American  sections  of  the  town, 
upon  a  site  which  is  not  well  adapted  for  housing.  With  moderate  terracing, 
grading,  and  grouping  of  church  buildings,  school  house,  a  gymnasium,  and  ball 
field,  these  features  will  form  a  civic  center,  and  the  reservation  of  these  sites 
at  this  time  will  enable  their  ultimate  use  upon  an  ecomic  basis. 

The  Spanish  type  of  architecture  has  been  carried  out  in  all  of  these  struc- 
tures, and  emphasis  is  placed  vipon  the  necessity  of  providing  attractive  church 
facilities,  especially  for  your  large  element  of  Mexican  labor. 


^Reproduced  on  cover. 
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II.  — Su^^estion  for  a  Typical  Miner's  House 

What  Makes  a  HoMEf 

The  ideal  home  is  the  practical,  healthy,  attractive,  one-family-house.  It  is 
practical,  if  the  general  arrangements  are  useful  and  time-saving;  if  the  rooms 
are  of  the  proper  size  and  have  sufficient  wall  space  to  properly  place  furniture  ; 
if  closets,  pantries,  shelves  and  other  features  are  arranged  for,  and  if  fuel,' 
ice,  and  garbage  can  be  handled  conveniently  and  sanitarily.  Also  if  some  kind 
of  a  room  or  space  is  provided  where  the  many-sided  rough  handwork  con- 
nected with  a  household  can  be  done,  and  if  there  is  near  the  house  a  fenced- 
in  private  yard. 

These  practical  arrangements  together  with  good  construction  make  the 
healthy  house.  It  should  be  built  of  fire-resisting  material  to  insure  not  only 
safety,  but  a  bug  and  worm-proof  house,  as  Avell  as  one  that  is  cool  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter.    There  should  be  no  place  hidden  from  direct  light  and  air. 

The  plumbing  of  the  house  must  be  completely  installed.  The  boiler  con- 
nected with  the  sink,  wash  basin,  bath,  and  the  washtub,  or  these  installations 
will  never  be  used  properly. 

The  practical  house  will  always  be  attractive  if  designed  in  good  proportion, 
in  harmony  with  its  surroundings,  and  is  finished  in  pleasing  colors. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  house  be  detached,  but  it  has  to  be  a  one-family- 
house,  giving  privacy  from  ground  to  roof,  including  the  yard  or  garden. 

All  these  needs  should  not  be  omitted  on  account  of  the  costs.  The  saving 
.^hould  be  done  in  another  way.  The  house  will  cost  400  to  500  dollars  less 
if  built  in  groups.  This  will  also  considerably  reduce  the  costs  of  the  develop- 
ing work.  It  means  less  roadways,  sidewalks,  sewers,  etc.,  and  as  in  our  case, 
less  retaining  walls  and  grading.  The  land  can  be  used  with  more  economy 
and  the  town  also  be  made  more  attractive. 

A  House  for  a  Miner's  Family 

To  illustrate  the  points  mentioned,  I  have  worked  out  a  type  of  a  house  on 
those  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  made  it  to  suit  Jerome  climate  and  our 
town  site.  This  design  differs  from  our  original  house  design,  type  No.  3, 
about  only  in  these  utilities  which  I  have  worked  in  and  which  I  consider  indis- 
pensable in  the  modern  and  permanent  dwelling. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  home  of  this  design  will  set  a  standard  in  mining 
communities.  The  first  costs  may  run  somewhat  higher  than  the  everyday 
type,  but  the  return  will  be  better  labor.  It  will  make  happv.  healthy,  contented 
families  in  an  attractive,  permanent  town  which  will  need  little  upkeep  and 
will   require  practically  no  repairs. 

1  am  showing  here  only  one  house  type.  In  a  town  of  a  size  and  population 
as  in  our  case,  various  types  are  needed,  some  smaller,  some  larger  and  having 
different  numbers  of  rooms,  etc.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  studv  to  do  that  and  com- 
bining the  same  utilities  with  the  prevailing  conditions. 

This  house  is  26x18  ft.,  the  long  side  being  the  street  side,  the  short  one  the 
end  or  division  wall.  It  is  set  directly  to  the  4-6  foot  sidewalk.  The  street  along 
is  for  service  as  well  as  for  traffic.  On  one  end  of  the  house  is  a  coal  and 
wood  chute  to  the  basement ;  on  the  other,  just  outside  of  the  kitchen  door,  the 
underground  garbage  receiver. 

On  the  first  floor  are  a  well-sized  porch,  kitchen,  and  the  living  room  The 
kitchen  is  of  sufficient  size  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  dining 
kitchen.  The  ice  box  is  near  the  outside  door  to  afiford  easy  access  for  ice 
delivery.  The  sink  has  good  light,  the  pantry  is  directly  ventilated.  The 
range  and  boiler  are  near  the  chimney  with  a  hood  above.     A  shelf  is  sup-- 
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gested  to  run  along  the  wall  over  sink  and  ice  box.  The  living  room,  as  the 
main  room  of  the  house,  is  large  and  well  lighted  and  aired.  It  has  two  closets ; 
also  a  bench  with  a  chest  underneath  and  a  shelf  on  door  height. 

On  the  second  floor  are  bedrooms  and  the  bathroom.  This  floor  area  is 
usually  turned  into  two  rooms  and  ba'h,  but  as  this  is  insufficient  for  the 
average  family  with  boys  and  girls,  it  is  certainly  better  to  make  three  smaller 
bedrooms  than  two  larger  ones.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  small,  practical  room 
giving  space  for  the  al^solutely  necessary  furniture,   for  conveniently  moving 


MODEL  MINER'S  HOUSE,  DEVELOPED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
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around  and  for  closets.  This  will  also  prevent  overcrowding  and  will  make 
these  rooms  exclusively  sleeping  quarters.  Sleeping  porches  are  not  a  need  in 
the  permanent,  low-cost  house  in  Jerome  climate.  A  narrow  house  with  the 
arrangements  for  good  ventilation,  good  sized  windows  and  transoms  over  door 
will  insure  agreeable  bedrooms. 

The  basement  floor  on  the  downhill  side  provides  a  cellar  and  a  workshop. 
Here  is  a  laundry  tub,  a  coal  bin,  wood  storage,  space  for  a  workbench,  etc. 
It  is  the  idea  to  induce  the  miner  to  occupy  his  leisure  hours  here  in  a  useful 
way,  to  his  liking.  A  terrace  is  just  behind  and  is  made  private  by  having  the 
end  walls  of  the  house  protrude.  A  chicken  yard  can  be  worked  in  here  easily, 
or  a  stable  for  some  small  domestic  animals. 
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The  families  are  given  a  chance  to  work  a  garden  in  the  allotted  fenced-in 
space  directly  behind  the  house  and  terrace.  We  have  many  proofs,  over  the 
Jerome  hills,  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Very  correctly,  the  tenants  are  judged  by  the  upkeep  of  their  surroundings. 
The  good  ones  are  greatly  in  minority,  and  the  only  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
larger  part  of  our  laboring  classes  are  without  vision.  They  cannot  see  the 
possibilities  and  cannot  grasp  the  proper  means  of  improving  their  homes  and- 
surroundings.  Some  try,  forced  by  need,  but  usually  or  always  do  so  by  impair- 
ing the  general  scheme.  Therefore,  we  must  finish  the  houses  and  the  towns 
and  leave  for  the  tenant  only  such  things  to  do  as  he  cannot  help  making  right. 
For  instance,  if  one  wants  to  make  a  garden  porch,  he  can  do  it  with  a  few 
wires  between  the  protruding  walls  and  some  vines,  and  has,  with  those  simplest 
means,  a  pleasant  feature.  An  opening  to  the  space  under  the  boxed-in  base- 
ment stairs  would  suggest  using  this  as  a  chicken  house,  and  by  simply  screen- 
ing the  terrace  corner,  a  chicken  run  can  be  made.  There  are  still  many  other 
little  things  for  the  tenant  to  do  where  he  can  express  individuality  but  cannot 
injure  the  general  effect,  precaution  against  this  having  been  taken  in  the 
design. 

III.  —  Town  Plan  for  Clarkdale,  Arizona 

The  Problem  : 

The  problem  to  be  solved  in  creating  a  town  plan  for  Clarkdale  is  twofold. 
We  have  first  to  connect  the  existing  upper  and  lower  towns  to  form  a  unified 
whole,  and  second,  to  direct  the  growth  of  this  town  structure  according  to  an 
orderly  and  preconceived  plan. 

At  present  the  two  existing  sections  of  the  town  are  divided  from  one  another 
by  a  barren  stretch  of  hillside,  the  only  connection  between  the  two  being  Main 
Street.  The  upper  town  consists  of  a  distinctly  better  class  of  dwellings  than 
the  earlier  settlement.  The  business  district  of  the  community  is  in  the  upper 
town.  Except  for  one  boarding  house,  the  lower  tov^n  is  devoted  entirely  to 
private  residences,  containing  no  provisions  for  general  community  needs. 

The  streets  of  the  two  present  unrelated  settlements  are  laid  out  at  right 
angles  in  checkerboard  pattern.  In  the  lower  town  particularly  the  effect  of 
the  streets  and  houses  is  monotonous.  The  houses  themselves,  while  they  do 
not  express  poverty  or  cheapness  of  construction,  do  indicate  complete  lack  of 
taste  in  design,  and  absence  of  imagination.  The  streets  are  disproportionately 
wide  in  their  relation  to  the  size  and  heights  of  the  cottages  bordering  them, 
and  cross  streets  are  run  north  and  south  until  cut  short  by  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing contours  of  the  ground.  This  arrangement  of  the  streets  gives  an  effect 
of  abruptness  and  rawness  which  further  detracts  from  the  appearance  of  the 
present  development.  The  ends  of  the  north  and  south  streets  are  in  all  cases 
unfinished  and  unsightly.  Main  Street  between  Broadway  and  Ninth  is  cut 
into  the  hillside  so  deeply  as  to  leave  on  the  south  an  unfinished  steep  cutting 
and  on  the  north  a  sharp  enbankment  ending  in  an  unsightly  gully.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  store  buildings  lining  Main  Street  between  Ninth  and  Tenth 
have  been  built  on  such  narrow  frontage  and  with  such  unnecessary  depth.  Be- 
sides giving  these  structures  an  unsightly  appearance,  this  congestion  cuts  off 
needed  light  and  air.  With  the  price  of  land  in  the  community  a  factor  of 
minor  importance  it  has  been  a  great  mistake  to  crowd  these  business  structures 
as  though  in  a  high  priced  limited  city  district.      (See  plan  and  note,  page  82.) 

We  would  take  occasion  to  note  the  recent  development  of  a  dozen  houses 
at  the  south  end  of  Sunset  Boulevard.  The  design  and  grouping  of  these 
houses  form  a  welcome  relief  from  the  prevailing  monotony  of  the  present 
settlement.     However,  even  these  houses  can  have  but  little  logical  relationship 
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to  any  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of  the  community,  and  while 
good  in  themselves  serve  rather  to  bar  the  way  for  a  unified  extension  project. 
A  very  attractive  structure  is  the  new  Improvement  building  and  Post  Ofifice 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Ninth  Streets.  This,  like  the  development 
at  the  end  of  Sunset  Boulevard,  is  individually  good  from  the  architectural 
point  of  view,  and  has  the  further  advantage  of  suggesting  an  excellent  solution 
for  the  treatment  of  this  corner  in  the  town  plan.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  building  is  balanced  on  the  opposite  corner  of  this  street  intersection  by 
the  uncompromising  squareness  and  bareness  of  the  Miller  store  building. 
To  complete  the  proper  treatment  of  this  street  intersection  the  Miller  store 
should  be  cut  back  to  a  radius  at  the  street  corner  corresponding  but  opposite 
to  the  arcade  treatment  of  the  Improvement  building.  The  two  remaining 
corners  at  this  intersection  should  be  developed  similarly.  Not  only  the  build- 
ing line  but  also  the  curb  line  should  be  brought  back  to  complete  the  circle 
indicated.  This  treatment  will  produce  a  harmonious  and  attractive  town 
feature  which  will  break  the  monotony  of  Main  Street  very  effectively.  If  this 
treatment  is  not  followed  out,  however,  the  new   Improvement  building  will 
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always  look  a  stranger  and  its  really  meritorious  architectural  effect  will  be 
wasted. 

Clarkdale  being  a  Company  town,  the  size  of  which  may  be  expected  to 
be  limited  to  a  population  of  some  5,000,  its  growth  is  entirely  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  Verde  Copper  Company.  This  ofi'ers  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  the  town-planner  to  work  out  a  coherent  unified  community  project, 
having  due  regard  to  harmony  and  beauty  as  well  as  the  proper  distribution  of 
the  essential  utilities.  Such  treatment  is  most  important,  owing  to  the  location 
of  the  town  at  the  future  junction  of  the  Jerome  and  Santa  Fe  railroads,  a 
situation  which  will  bring  into  it  a  considerable  floating  population  consisting 
of  visitors  as  well  as  employees  of  the  Company  who  must  enter  the  Jerome 
mining  fields  through  its  gates.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity 
offered  here  for  making  this  entrance  as  imposing  and  as  attractive  as  possible. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  a  certain  extent  governed  by  the  fact  that 
water  supply,  sewage  and  other  utilities  are  established,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
only  to  consider  the  development  of  a  community  from  the  standpoints  of 
unity,  coherence  and  the  esthetic  values.  This  must  be  done  by  providing 
proper  traffic  channels  by  rearranging  present  streets  and  adding  new  ones,  and 
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by  the  introduction  of  plazas  to  direct  and  divert  the  traffic.    In  connection  with 
this  development,  sites  must  be  apportioned  and  structures  planned  to  provide 
ior  the  recreational,  educational  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  community' 
The  Solution  : 

These  plans  have  been  drav^n  w^ith  a  view  of  taking  advantage,  in  so  far  as 
It  is  practicable,  of  the  present  development  and  thus  making  the  layout  eco- 
nomical as  well  as  attractive.  The  town  center  lies  between  the  upper  and  lower 
settlements,  at  the  foot  of  the  hillside.  This  is  the  natural  geographical  location. 
The  Public  Square  is  shown  formed  by  Main  Street,  First  Street,  Broadway 
and  a  new  bridge  approach.  The  Square  is  the  converging  point  of  the  inbound 
vehicular  traffic  from  Jerome  and  Cottonwood,  the  smelter  and  the  local  traffic 
of  the  town.  Egress  from  the  city  toward  the  north  leads  out  of  the  Square  along 
Broadway.  The  ever-increasing  volume  of  automobile  and  truck  traffic  de- 
mands a  large  unbroken  plaza  at  this  point  to  avoid  damming  action  as  the 
incoming  and  local  streams  meet  and  cross  and  rearrange  themselves.  In  its 
relation  to  the  traffic  stream  through  the  town  the  public  square  might  be  lik- 
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ened  to  a  settling  basin.  To  avoid  confusion  in  this  plaza  a  kiosk  or  gasoline 
station  should  be  installed  where  indicated  for  the  double  purpose  of  regulating 
the  traffic  and  serving  the  needs  of  incoming  motor  vehicles.  In  connection 
with  this  arrangement  it  is  suggested  to  omit  the  present  stretch  of  Seventh 
Street  between  First  and  Third  to  the  north  of  the  Square  entirely.  There  is 
no  need  for  this  street  and  it  will  serve  only  to  confuse  unfamiliar  incoming 
traffic  from  the  southwest  and  east,  bound  for  the  north,  all  of  which  traffic 
should  be  carried  on  Broadway.  The  most  congested  trend  of  local  traffic  will 
be  east  and  north  of  the  public  square  toward  the  railroad  to  which  ready 
egress  is  offered  from  the  converging  point  of  the  Public  Square  by  Main  Street 
and  First  Street.  Sixth  and  Main  Streets  will  be  the  center  of  the  future  com- 
mercial development  of  the  town. 

.  The  railroad  station  should  be  located  as  shown  at  the  end  of  First  Street 
atthe  intersection  of  Fourth  Street  and  the  valley  road  and  a  plaza  should  be 
laid  out  adjacent  to  the  station  at  the  axis  of  First  Street  continued. 

Beginning  at  the  station  and  ending  at  the  station  a  circuit  drive  is  proposed 
to  encircle  the.  entire  town.     This  will  serve  to  remove  the  objection  of  the 
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unfinished  street  ends  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  report  and 
will  also  furnish  a  convenient  connection  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
development,  besides  providing  a  pleasure  drive  circling  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
To  develop  this  driveway  properly  a  sidewalk  should  be  laid  out  on  the  town 
side  of  the  drive  and  all  building  should  be  confined  to  this  side  of  the  walk. 
This  walk  should  be  at  least  six  feet  wide  and  the  circuit  drive  itself  should  be 
a  24-foot  roadway  of  concrete  or  macadam. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Jerome  and  Cottonwood  highways  south  of  the 
town,  the  road  is  to  be  carried  across  the  narrow  valley  west  of  the  south  end 
of  Sixth  Street  over  a  bridge.  This  approach  is  suggested  to  eliminate  the 
dangerous  and  wasteful  horseshoe  curve  by  which  this  highway  now  enters  the 
town  following  the  contours  of  this  gully.  The  gully  west  of  the  proposed 
bridge  should  be  partially  filled  and  utilized  as  a  ball  field  and  wading  pool. 
The  gully  along  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  between  the  Improvement  build- 
ing and  the  Public  Square  should  be  graded  to  form  a  promenade  for  pedestrians 
only.    This  would  serve  the  utilitarian  purpose  of  providing  a  safe  foot  passage. 
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free  from  trafiic  interference,  west  of  the  Public  Square,  and  would  also  remove 
the  objectionable  feature  of  the  sharp  fill  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  at  this 
point,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section.  Both  borders  of  this  parkway 
should  be  lined  with  cottonwood  trees  to  form  a  pleasing  landscape  border  both 
to  relieve  the  unbroken  stretch  of  Main  Street  and  to  provide  shade  and  beauty 
to  the  parkway  or  promenade.  The  slope  of  the  ground  between  the  promen- 
ade and  the  playgrounds  and  clubhouse  should  be  terraced  and  rectified.  Atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  provision  of  irrigation  for  the  greenery  along  the 
promenade. 

The  detailed  plan  and  birdseye  view  further  illustrate  the  development 
which  is  proposed  to  link  together  the  upper  and  lower  town.  The  plateau 
northeast  of  the  Ninth  Street  plaza  should  be  laid  out  as  an  athletic  field,  the 
center  of  which  should  be  the  axis  of  the  arcade  of  the  Development  building. 
At  the  farther  end  of  this  athletic  field  and  also  centering  on  the  arcade  axis 
the  clubhouse  should  be  located.  Adjoining  the  clubhouse  and  sport  grounds  to 
the  east  the  formal  gardens  should  be  laid  out,  and  below  the  gardens  and  facing 
the  promenade  and  Main  Street  it  is  suggested  that  a  church  be  built.  This 
location  readily  lends  itself  to  development  as  the  common  social  center  of  the 
community.    On  the  south  plateau  across  Main  Street  the  present  school  should 
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be  extended  as  the  needs  of  the  town  require.  East  of  the  school  site  a  natural 
location  for  a  playground  stretches  toward  the  valley.  To  complete  the  group- 
ing of  the  civic  center  it  is  also  suggested  that  sites  for  additional  public  or  semi- 
public  buildings  be  reserved  along  Ninth  Street  north  and  south  of  the  plaza. 
At  the  north  end  of  Ninth  Street  a  hospital  group  should  be  extended  from  the 
present  Emergency  Operating  building  and  so  grouped  as  to  form  a  closure 
for  the  vista  north  from  the  plaza.  This  in  turn  should  be  balanced  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  public  hall  or  perhaps  a  moving  picture  theatre  at  the  south  end  of 
Ninth  Street  centering  on  the  axis  of  the  s.reet  and  facing  the  plaza.  Another 
suggested  location  for  an  Auditorium  is  the  southeast  corner  of  the  plaza  where 
this  edifice  should  be  developed  in  a  similar  architectural  spirit  to  the  Improve- 
ment building.  With  whatever  buildings  the  plaza  at  Ninth  Street  should  be 
surrounded,  it  is  essential  that  the  treatment  of  the  Improvement  building  be 
repeated.  Further,  as  indicated  above,  the  building  line  surrounding  the  plaza 
should  be  a  contiuation  of  the  circumference  of  which  the  face  of  the  arcade 
of  the  Improvement  building  forms  an  arc.     The  curb  line  and  sidewalk  should 
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be  brought  back  to  correspond  with  this  line.  This  is  essential  not  only  for  the 
effect  of  symmetry  and  beauty  but  to  provide  traffic  room  and  temporary  park- 
ing space  at  this  important  center. 

The  detailed  plan  further  explains  the  treatment  of  the  recreation  area  west 
of  the  new  bridge  approach  to  the  public  square  and  south  of  Main  Street  at  the 
head  of  the  gully.  At  comparatively  small  expense  the  head  of  the  gully  can 
be  filled  to  form  an  excellent  ball  field.  The  planting  of  cottonwoods  around 
the  lower  end  of  the  field  and  about  the  wading  pool  will  add  greatly  to  the 
attraction  and  comfort  of  this  development.  The  contour  of  the  ground  adapts 
itself  readily  to  this  proposed  treatment,  and  relatively  little  grading  will  be 
necessary.  The  feasibility  of  this  scheme  is  further  increased  by  the'fact  that 
this  gully  is  a  natural  drainage  area,  thus  making  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
wading  pool  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  The  recreation  area  is  conveniently 
located,  not  only  to  the  school  building  and  civic  center,  but  to  the  residence 
portion  of  the  town.  Precautions  must  be  taken,  however,  to  provide  emer- 
gency overflow  drainage  for  the  valley  to  accommodate  the  occasional  floods 
during  the  rainy  season. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  Public  Square  it  is  suggested  that  the  east  sitle  be 
built  up  in  stores  as  this  will  prove  to  be  the  buisncss  center  of  the  lower  town. 
On  the  north,  apartment  blocks  to  accommodate  the  employees  of  the  stores 
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and  of  the  railroad  could  be  built  to  advantage.  The  blocks  of  stores  and 
apartments  should  be  treated  somewhat  in  the  Mexican  style  with  sidewalk 
arcades  and  balconies.  The  slope  west  of  the  square  and  north  of  the  athletic 
field  should  be  used  for  the  erection  of  detached  houses  of  a  better  class,  as 
the  surroundings  and  outlook  are  capable  of  a  very  attractive  development. 
Driveways  giving  access  to  this  area  leading  into  Main  Street  and  Broadway  are 
indicated. 

Any  future  development  of 'Main  Street  and  First  Street  between  the  Public 
Square  and  the  railroad  station  should  be  planned  to  form  a  pleasing  entrance 
to  the  town,  as  these  stretches  of  street  will  afford  the  incoming  stranger  his 
first  impression  of  Clarkdale. 

The  general  plans  with  the  birdseye  views  and  perspectives  embodied  in 
this  report  will  serve  to  further  illustrate  the  proposed  solution  of  this  town 
site  problem.  The  drawings  and  sketches  should  be  followed  closely  in  study- 
ing this  report.  The  general  birdseye  view  indicates  the  proposed  develop- 
ments of  the  playgrounds  to  the  left,  the  promenade  along  Main  Street  in  the 
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center,  and  the  athletic  field,  formal  gardens,  library  and  church  on  the  plateau 
to  the  right  with  the  Ninth  Street  plaza  in  the  background. 

The  station  should  be  by  all  means  on  the  town  side  of  the  railroad  and  on 
the  axis  of  First  Street.  At  the  end  of  First  North  Street  and  Fourth  Street 
a  plaza  should  be  developed  surrounding  the  station  on  the  west  and  south. 
This  plaza  and  First  and  Main  Streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plaza  should  be 
built  up  with  hotels,  restaurants  and  shops.  The  treatment  of  the  blocks  facing 
the  plaza  is  suggested  in  the  Mexican  style.  A  hotel  and  restaurant  building 
is  indicated  on  Fourth  Street  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  plaza.  This  ar- 
rangement will  bring  First  Street  into  more  prominence  than  at  present,  making 
it  in  fact  the  main  traffic  artery  between  the  raillroad  station  and  the  Public 
Square,  at  which  point  local  traffic  will  be  offset  into  Main  Street.  It  is  there- 
fore important  that  the  development  of  houses  along  First  Street  should  be 
carefully  controlled  as  indicated  in  the  body  of  the  report  preceding. 

*The  plat  on  left  shows  present  lot  layout  and  building  development;  on  right  is  shown  what  could 
have  been  done  with  the  same  area  and  practically  for  same  cost.  In  a  privately  owned  town  it  is 
of  special  importance  to  make  the  best  showing  with  the  relatively  few  public  buildings,  shops,  etc.,  that 
it  needs.  As  the  cost  of  land  is  of  minor  importance,  these  buildings  should  be  arranged  along  the 
street  having  a  depth  of  not  more  than  fifty  feet.  This  will  insure  also  proper  light  and  air.  The 
interior  can  be  better  arranged,  the  exterior  more  attractively  treated  and  the  value  in  the  general 
town  picture  will  be  immensely  enhanced. 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN,  HOUSE  FOR  GEORGE  H.  KINGDON,  ESQ.,  JEROME.  ARIZONA 
Herding  &  Boyd,  Architects   (See  page  87) 
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SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN,  HOUSE  FOR  GEORGE  H.  KINGDON,  ESQ.,  JEROME,  ARIZONA 
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PARTIAL  VIEW  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  JEROME,  ARIZONA,  PRESENT  CONDITION 

IV.  —  Study  for  Jerome,  Arizona 

The  town  of  Jerome,  Arizona,  with  a  population  of  some  9000  inhabi- 
tants, IS  practically  hanging  on  a  steep  mountain  side.  Its  dwellings  are 
mostly  of  a  temporary  character  and  the  design  in  general' the  typical  home 
one  can  find  in  the  30-  to  40-foot  lot  of  any  town  or  city.  This  not  seldom 
conditions  the  rear  of  the  first  floor  to  be  four  or  five  stories  above  the  grade, 
resulting  in  most  abnormal  and  bad  living  quarters.  The  layout  of  the  town 
approaches  the  checkerboard  pattern— and  needless  to  say  the  uphill  streets 
never  can  serve  their  purpose. 

The  town  is  growing  planless,  and  tremendous  sums  have  to  be  spent 
for  grading  and  cutting,  retaining  walls,  etc.,  and  a  great  many  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  always  come  up  from  lack  of  co-operation  in  lot  develop- 
ment. 

The  town  has,  among  others,  a  schoolhouse  problem.  As  the  buildings, 
streets,  plazas,  etc.,  under  Jerome  conditions  are  too  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  nature  of  the  site,  this  problem  can  only  be  solved  properly 
together  with  a  replanning  scheme  for  the  entire  town. 

Therefore,  the  architects  have  prepared,  aside  from  authorized  school- 
house  study,  a  preliminary  development  of  a  part  of  Jerome.  The  sketch  on 
opposite  page  is  one  of  those  studies,  giving  a  vision  of  the  town  section 
taken  in  by  above  photograph. 

V. — Residence  for  Mr.  George  H    Kingdon,   Jerome,  Arizona 

(See  pages  84  and  85) 

This  is  a  study  for  a  residence  on  a  steep  hillside  near  Jerome,  Arizona. 
The  two  roads  above  the  proposed  building  are  existing,  also  the  level 
ground  and  retaining  wall,  on  the  down-hill  side.  The  plan  is  developed  to 
meet  the  approach  of  the  intersecting  streets  and  to  take  advantage  of  a 
superb  view  into  the  Verde  River  Valley. 

* 

Housing  Question  Becomes  More  Acute 

The  housing  situation  becomes  more  acute  from  day  to  day  and  unem- 
ployment appears  to  be  growing.  Unemployment  in  a  period  of  high  rents 
and  discomforting  housing  conditions  is  not  a  condition  to  be  viewed  with- 
out anxiety.  From  the  banker's  standpoint  the  organization  of  so  many 
corporations  to  engage  in  housing  finance  ought  to  inspire  some  anxiety, 
also. 
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The  Business  Conduct  of  An  Architect's  Office* 

By  A.  H.  GREGG 

IN  starting  a  discussion  on  such  an  important  subject  as  the  Business 
Conduct  of  an  Architect's  Office,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  first  the 
general  policy  which  should  be  established  as  a  basis  for  all  dealings 
with  clients,  contractors  and  staff,  and  then  to  consider  some  of  the  details 
of  office  administration  and  office  system,  which  may  assist  in  producing 
good  work,  and  in  carrying  it  out  in  the  most  business-like  manner. 

To  begin  with,  the  general  policy  should  be  based  on  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  ethics.  While  honorable  dealing  with  all  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact  is  the  first  essential  and  the  honorable  man  should  have  no  diflTCultv 
in  determining  the  right  course  to  pursue,  it  might  be  well  to  repeat  a  few 
basic  principles. 

First  he  must  be  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  he  is  qualified  to  give 
good  service  and  that  there  will  be  no  slighting  of  his  duties.  An  architect 
cannot  be  all-wise  but  if,  for  instance,  his  knowledge  of  heating  engineering 
is  deficient  he  should  employ  a  heating  engineer  to  assist  him,  rather  than 
to  take  a  chance  on  a  system  of  his  own  devising  which  may  or  may  not  be 
effective. 

Another  basic  principle  is  that  the  client's  interests  demand  that  the 
architect  be  entirely  unbiased  in  any  matter  in  which  his  judgment  is 
required.  It  is  therefore  the  invariable  rule  that  no  pecuniary  advantage 
accrue  to  the  architect  through  the  employment  of  any  contractor  or  the 
use  of  any  special  materials.  He  should  not  be  interested  as  a  stockholder 
or  otherwise  in  any  company  manufacturing  building  materials  or  have 
any  other  business  relations  that  may  in  any  way  bias  his  judgment  where 
the  client's  interests  are  concerned. 

Contractor  Should  Have  Fair  Treatment 

Another  principle  that  should  be  enunciated  is  that  while  the  client's 
interests  are  the  architect's  first  consideration,  it  is  equally  important  that 
the  contractor  be  given  the  fairest  treatment. 

Leaving  the  strict  rulings  required  in  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  ques- 
tions of  policy  often  arise,  particularly  with  the  younger  architects,  which 
deserve  consideration.  The  first  of  these  may  naturally  be  the  matter  of 
business  getting,  particularly  as  regards  the  establishment  of  a  practice, 
and  the  methods  that  may  be  adopted  in  securing  clients.  The  old  idea 
for  the  beginner  was  to  trust  to  one's  friends  for  a  start  or  to  enter  competi- 
tions, where  budding  genius  may  hope  to  be  recognized  by  the  public. 

Undoubtedly,  personality  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  a  business 
man  or  a  professional  man.  A  well-educated  man,  with  ability  to  talk 
intelligently  and  entertainingly  with  any  one.  a  good  mixer,  such  a  man 
has  attributes  worthy  of  emulation.  At  the  same  time,  ability  to  do  is  of 
more  importance  than  ability  to  talk,  and  the  class  of  architect,  who  rather 
glories  in  his  lack  of  technical  knowledge,  and  who  claims  the  one  distinc- 
tion of  being  a  business  getter,  usually  has  a  short-lived  career.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  while  he  may  have  associated  with  him  men  who  can  do 
the  work,  his  own  methods  are  almost  inevitably  misleading  and  opposed  ' 
to  the  prospective  client's  interests,  as  in  his  efforts  to  secure  work  he  may 
mislead  him  as  to  the  class  of  building  that  will  suit  his  requirements,  it's 
probable  cost,  etc.,  in  a  way  that  may  not  be  discovered  until  too  late. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  architect  is  a  capable  architect,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  he  should  not  offer  his  services  to  any  individual  or 

*An  address  before  the   London  Convention   of  The  Ontario  Association   of  Architects. 
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corporation  requiring  the  services  of  an  architect,  provided,  of  course,  the 
field  is  beheved  to  be  clear  and  no  effort  is  being  made  to  take  business  from 
another.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  an  architect  has 
hurt  his  reputation  by  approaching  a  man  of  conservative  character,  who 
is  instantly  antagonized  by  what  he  considers  an  unwarranted  effort  to 
forcibly  establish  business  relationship. 

In  the  same  way  the  policy  of  an  architect  as  regards  advertising  may 
be  discussed.  To  my  mind  an  architect  has  a  perfect  right  to  display  his 
name  on  any  building  he  may  be  erecting,  or  he  may  advertise  in  the  daily 
papers  or  bv  circular  or  booklet,  but  the  question  still  arises  and  must  be 
settled  by  the  individual,  are  such  methods  advantageous  in  the  long  run? 

Group  Advertising  for  Architects. 

Group  advertising,  however,  probably  makes  an  appeal  to  the  building 
public  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  individual  advertising,  and  the  cam- 
paign recently  inaugurated  by  the  association  should  have  beneficial  results 
for  the  members  generally  and  should  therefore  have  general  support. 
Such  advertising  should  educate  the  public  as  to  the  services  rendered  by 
architects,  and  thus  enlarge  their  clientele,  and  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  combatting  the  encroachment  by  contractors,  engi- 
neers and  construction  companies  on  the  legitimate  field  of  the  architect. 
Such  a  propaganda  should  tend  to  stabilize  the  position  of  the  architect 
and  the  service  he  renders,  and  with  the  hard-headed  business  man  it  may 
do  much  to  root  out  the  old  idea  of  the  architect  as  an  artistic  dilettante, 
utterly  impossible  as  a  man  of  affairs. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  competition  with  contractors,  engineers,  etc.. 
and  in  this  connection  I  wish  only  to  say  a  word  in  passing,  as  this  subject 
has  been  pretty  fully  dealt  with  at  other  conventions.  From  time  imme- 
morial, I  believe  architects  have  suffered  in  this  way,  and  if  we  had  the 
statistics,  I  believe  it  could  be  proved  that  never  has  there  been  such  a 
large  proportion  of  building  enterprises  of  all  classes  entrusted  to  trained 
architects  as  there  is  today.  To  make  present-day  conditions  better,  I 
believe  the  real  remedy  lies  with  the  architects,  who  with  better  and  more 
efficient  organizations  can  prove  to  the  building  public  that  even  the  most 
commercial  and  matter-of-fact  buildings  should  be  entrusted  to  their  care. 
They  should  see  that  the  architect,  who  has  no  interests  but  the  client's 
to  further,  who  with  his  all-around  training  can  approach  the  subject  from 
the  artistic,  structural  and  business  standpoints,  is  the  man  in  whom  the 
greatest  confidence  can  be  placed.  As  I  have  said,  I  believe  the  remedv 
lies  with  ourselves,  but  even  if  at  some  future  period  this  class  of  work 
were  entirely  lost  to  architects,  trained  architects  will  even  then  be  required 
for  classes  of  work  such  as  public  buildings,  fine  residences,  etc..  and  if 
such  a  condition  arises  the  architect  should  then  surely  be  entitled  to,  and 
be  able  to  secure,  a  remuneration  for  this  more  difficult  work  which  will 
enable  him  to  live  as  well  as  other  professional  men. 

Architects  and  Draughtsmen. 

In  regard  to  the  relationship  between  an  architect  and  his  draughtsmen, 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  one  matter  which  I  believe  should  receive  more 
and  more  the  attention  of  architects,  and  that  is  the  improvement  of  the 
status  of  the  draughtsmen. 

Under  the  ordinary  system,  the  draughtsman  with  ambition,  as  soon 
as  he  believes  himself  qualified,  is  desirous  of  starting  off  for  himself,  often 
to  the  utter  dismay  of  his  chief.  Should  this  be  so?  If  a  young  man  can 
get  business   for   himself,   could   not   arrangements   be   made   whereby   he 
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could  continue  with  his  former  employer  to  their  mutual  advantage?  In 
all  large  cities  do  not  our  law  firms  work  on  such  a  system  ?  It  is  an  inter- 
esting study  to  note  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  firm  names  of  large 
legal  organizations.  Junior  partners  are  constantly  being  added,  some, 
I  believe,  on  a  salary,  and  some  with  an  interest  in  the  business.  The  older 
members  of  the  firm  rely  more  and  more  on  them,  and  more  and  more 
clients  find  their  way  to  the  junior's  office,  until  in  good  time,  the  former 
chief  retires,  and  a  former  assistant  takes  his  place.  Such  a  system  cannot 
of  course  be  made  workable  in  all  cases,  but  what  I  believe  is  that  a  good 
draughtsman  should  be  given  something  to  look  forward  to  and  that  with 
larger  and  better  organizations,  many  a  draughtsman  could  be  saved  from 
a  life  of  drudgery  or  from  the  often  disastrous  effort  to  start  "on  his  own" 
in  competition  with  the  larger  and  better  known  firms. 

While  dealing  with  the  relationship  between  the  firm  and  the  staff,  two 
other  matters  might  be  mentioned,  one  the  matter  of  overtime  and  the  other 
that  of  vacations.  While  these  are  matters  to  be  settled  by  each  architect 
for  himself,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  harm  can  be  done  by  general  discussion 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  having  all  our  offices  run  on  the  same  system. 

As  to  overtime,  the  less  the  better,  and  the  better  the  office'  administra- 
tion usually  the  less  overtime  is  required.  When  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  men  working  overtime,  I  believe  the  general  custom  is  to  pay  time 
and  a  half,  this  overtime  only  being  allowed,  however,  when  by  order  of 
the  firm. 

As  to  vacations,  the  allowance  of  two  weeks'  vacation  is  a  common 
practice,  applying  to  employees  who  have  been  in  the  office  for  a  full  year. 
A  "vacation  earned"  account  is  sometimes  written  up  on  some  fixed  date, 
say  May  30th,  and  a  proportional  vacation  allowed  for  any  period  of  service 
over  six  months.  If  less  than  six  months  no  vacation  is  allowed  during 
the  season,  although  the  time  due  may  be  credited  either  for  future  delivery 
in  holidays  or  in  cash. 

Internal  Administration  of  Architect's  Office. 

The  internal  administration  of  an  architect's  office  is  a  subject  upon 
which  much  thought  may  well  be  expended.  The  many  branches  of  service 
that  are  embraced  in  the  practice  of  architecture  today  demand  a  carefully 
thought-out  system  through  which  clients,  contractors  and  the  architect 
himself  will  be  assured  that  their  several  interests  are  being  taken  care  of 
in  the  most  economical  and  efficient  manner.  It  is  true  that  an  architect's 
work  cannot  be  systematized  like  that  of  a  factory  turning  out  thousands 
of  similar  articles  day  by  day  and  there  is  no  need  to  crush  artistic  individu- 
ality, but  it  has  been  pretty  well  proven  that  a  well  organized  office,  carried 
on  in  a  business-like  manner  and  with  the  minimum  loss  of  time  and  energy, 
can  produce  the  best  artistic  as  well  as  utilitarian  results.  Proper  subdi- 
vision of  work,  proper  records  of  all  building  operations,  proper  account- 
ing, proper  records  of  office  costs,  proper  filing  systems  are  all  essentials, 
and  in  the  following  remarks  some  suggestions  will  be  made  on  these  sub- 
jects as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  comparison. 

In  the  first  place,  all  system  introduced  should  be  of  the  simplest  char- 
acter and  suited  to  the  size  of  the  office  and  to  the  character  of  work  done. 
Some  very  large  offices  may  have  many  departments— business,  design- 
mg,  draughting,  engineering,  building  supervision,  interior  decoration,  etc., 
etc.,— but  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  we  will  consider  the  average 
office,  with  say  two  or  three  members  of  the  firm  and  any  number  up  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  employees. 
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As  to  general  administration,  it  is  usually  found  in  such  an  office  that  the 
members  of  the  firm  have  each  developed  along  structural,  designing  or 
business  lines,  and  will  naturally  oversee  these  general  departments  of 
work  accordingly. 

In  the  draughting  room  a  head  draughtsman  is  essential,  who  will  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  all  that  is  going  on,  will  see  that  all  men  are  kept 
busy  and  be  the  advisor  of  the  other  draughtsmen  when  necessary.  Under 
the  head  of  draughtsman,  different  draughtsmen  may  be  made  "job  cap- 
tains," a  system  effectually  employed  in  many  moderately  sized  offices. 
By  this  system  one  man  is  given  general  charge  of  some  one  building  with 
one  or  more  assistants  under  him.  He  has  made  or  knows  every  drawing 
connected  with  that  building,  occasionally  inspects  the  work  in  progress 
and  is  in  a  position  to  answer  questions  of  his  chief,  the  owner  or  the 
builder,  regarding  that  particular  building. 

The  filing  system  in  an  architect's  office  requires  much  attention.  In 
our  own  office,  we  use  a  standing  file  for  1-8  inch  and  1  1-4  inch  scale  plans, 
when  desired  to  keep  them  flat,  boxes  4-inch  by  8-inch  by  24-inch  with  flaps 
at  end,  and  set  in  cabinet  for  folded  details  and  pigeon  holes  for  current  and 
old  plans  when  rolled  or  placed  in  tubes. 

All  boxes  and  pigeon  holes  are,  of  course,  numbered,  and  the  drawings 
in  each  may  be  instantly  found  by  reference  to  the  "plan  file  book." 

The  record  of  drawings  made  may  conveniently  be  kept  in  a  loose  leaf 
book  with  ruled  pages  having  headings  giving  numbers,  "date,"  "draughts- 
man," "scale,"  "to  whom  dehvered,"  etc.  Card  indexes  are  used  in  some 
offices,  but  it  seems  utterly  hopeless  to  expect  a  card  system  to  be  kept  up 
properly  when  different  parties  have  to  make  entries.  Of  course,  if  a 
filing  clerk  is  employed  the  card  indexes  may  be  advantageously  adopted, 
and  in  this  case  there  will  be  a  separate  card  for  each  drawing  with  full 
record. 

In  keeping  records  of  drawings  made,  it  is  most  important  that  special 
entries  are  made  when  plans  or  details  are  revised,  as  this  is  a  fruitful 
cause  of  trouble.  Our  rules  are  that  a  revised  drawing  is  given  the  old 
number  with  a  letter  added  as  120A,  a  new  entry  made  and  "revised" 
marked  in  red  ink  at  the  first  entry. 

In  numbering  drawings  our  plan  is  to  give  first  a  building  number, 
then  number  all  1-8  inch  or  1-4  inch  scale  drawings  from  1  to  100  and  all 
large  scale  or  detail  drawings  from  101  up. 

Bookkeeping  Methods. 

As  to  office  accounts,  two  sets  of  books  should  be  kept — one  for  the 
personal  accounts,  dealing  with  monies  actually  passing  through  the  archi- 
tect's hands,  and  the  other  for  building  accounts  for  which  certificates  are 
issued. 

For  the  personal  accounts  a  simple  and  complete  system  can  be  installed 
with  general  ledger,  cash  journal  and  petty  cash  books.  All  cash  received 
should  be  deposited  in  the  firm's  bank  account,  and  all  disbursements  rep- 
resented by  firm  cheques,  and  all  these  transactions  should  be  recorded  in 
the  cash  journal  which  may  be  classified  so  that  dis1)ursements  mav  be 
divided  by  columns  into  such  divisions  as  office  expense,  wages,  drawing' 
materials,  etc.,  the  totals  at  the  end  of  the  month  being  posted  into  the 
ledger. 

If  a  simple  douBle  ledger  entry  system  of  bookkeeping  is  adopted,  the 
ledger  can  be  made  to  show  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  amount 
earned,  etc.  To  do  this  "loss  and  gain"  and  "assets  and  liabilities"  bal- 
ances are  found.     In  order  to  determine  the  assets  it  will  be  n^cessarv  to 
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open  a  special  "commissions  accrued"  account  to  show  amounts  earned  at 
the  end  of  the  year  but  not  actually  received. 

■  To  avoid  too  many  checjues  and  too  many  entries  in  the  cash  journal, 
a  cheque  may  be  issued  periodically  to  the  keeper  of  the  petty  cash  who 
pays  all  salaries  and  makes  all  petty  disbursements  which  are  duly  recorded 
in  the  petty  cash  book. 

For  the  building  accounts  probably  the  simplest  and  best  method  is  to 
have  a  "building-  ledger, "  preferably  on  the  loose  leaf  system.  In  such  a 
ledger  an  account  is  opened  with  each  contractor,  one  or  more  on  each 
page  with  the  building  title  at  the  head.  The  contractor  is  then  credited 
with  the  amount  of  his  contract,  and  debited  with  each  certificate  issued; 
the  account  being  duly  closed  when  all  entries  of  extras  and  deductions  are 
niade  and  final  certificate  issued. 

Office  Costs. 

The  keeping  of  office  costs  is  as  necessary  in  an  architect's  office  as  in 
any  other  business.  To  do  this  every  draughtsman  should  be  provided 
with  printed  time  cards  or  books,  and  enter  therein  the  actual  time  spent 
on  the  various  buildings  from  day  to  day.  These  cards  should  be  handed 
into  the  office  weekly  or  monthly  for  entry  in  the  "time  record"  book.  In 
order  to  complete  this  record  it  is  necessary  to  record  any  time  spent  by 
members  of  the  firm  in  the  draughting  room  which  should  be  noted  in  their 
office  diaries  and  duly  recorded  in  the  "time  record"  book. 

In  addition  to  draughting  room  costs,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  office  ledger  the  percentage  of  overhead  expenses — rent,  sten- 
ographers' salaries,  office  and  draughtsmen's  supplies,  etc. — to  draughts- 
men's time. 

I  might  emphasize  the  necessity  of  keeping  written  records  of  all  im- 
portant matters,  such  as  orders  for  extras,  memoranda  of  important  con- 
versations, building  reports,  etc.,  etc. 

As  to  building  reports,  we  have  found  printed  forms  ruled  with  head- 
ings for  "date,"  "superintendent,"  "time,"  and  "report,"  very  handy.  The 
current  reports  are  then  kept  in  an  alphabetical  file  hung  in  the  office  where 
any  one  superintending  work  may  enter  his  report  as  soon  as  he  returns  to 
the  office. 

Another  important  matter  which  should  be  on  record  is  the  agreement 
as  to  fees,  and  at  the  outset  of  all  work  there  should  be  a  clear  written 
understanding  with  clients  as  to  the  fees  to  be  charged.  This  understand- 
ing may  be  a  formal  contract  in  the  case  of  large  undertakings  and  of  neces- 
sity when  dealing  with  corporations  whose  contracts  have  to  be  under  seal, 
or  in  ordinary  cases  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  with  the  institute 

schedule  enclosed. 

* 

Seek  Broader  Architects'  License  Law 

A  meeting  of  architects'  representatives  from  the  various  states  having 
license  laws  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  November  18,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  adoption,  if  possible,  of  a  uniform  license  law  for  architects  that 
may  be  put  into  effect  in  various  states.  Considerable  friction  has  resulted 
from  administration  of  the  present  laws.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this 
friction  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  the  different  states  contain 
the  provision  that  an  architect  moving  to  another  state  is  required  to  pass 
a  new  examination.  The  meeting  at  St.  Louis  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  this  section. 
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Scheme  to  Tunnel  San  Francisco  Bay 

THE  project  of  Admiral  Joseph  L.  Jayne  to  make  a  viaduct  crossing 
from  Oakland  to  Yerba  Buena  Island,  which  is  having  the  support  of 
leading  San  Francisco  business  men,  is  not  a  new  one.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  a  consulting  architect  and  engineer  of  Chicago, 
published  in  the  Architect  and  Engineer  a  scheme  to  tunnel  the  bay  which, 
if  carried  out  at  that  time,  would  undoubtedly  have  proved  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  transbay  cities,  and  would  have  cost  about  one-half  what  the 
project  would  entail  at  this  time.  It  is  hoped  the  plan  will  be  carried  to 
consummation,  and  it  can  be  authoritatively  stated  that  there  will  be  no 
royalty  to  pay  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  as  his  patents  and  all  those  controlled  by 
him  have  long  since  expired. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  Fitzpatrick  scheme,  the  following  inter- 
esting data  is  given  by  him : 

"Where  there  is  very  deep  water,  such  as  an  ocean  inlet,  to  cross,  a 
body  250  or  more  feet  deep,  of  course  the  difficulties  for  a  submarine  tube 
multiply.  Long  spindle-legged  concrete  or  stone  anchors  or  "supporting 
piers"  have  to  be  built  unless  the  tube  is  to  rest  upon  the  bottom.  In  the 
latter  case  the  approach  grades  are  bored  under  the  bottom,  and  in  the 
former  case  the  construction  of  such  piers  a  hundred  feet  or  so  high  and  all 
under  water  is  an  undertaking  of  considerable  magnitude.  But  in  shallow 
water  this  subaqueous  bridge  is  ideal. 

"One  of  the  first  projects  of  this  kind  seriously  considered  ^^•as  the 
narrow  crossing  of  the  canal  at  Duluth. 

"The  canal  at  this  point  cuts  a  long  strip  of  sandy  shoal  that  would  have 
been  an  admirable  and  much  needed  freight  terminal.  But  the  authorities 
were  frightened  by  its  novelty. 

"There  is  a  crossing  there  now,  an  aerial  bridge  that  took  every  bit  of 
ingenuity  I  possessed  to  get  approved  by  the  War  Department,  and  that 
affords  only  a  crossing  for  vehicles  and  pedestrians. 

"The  scheme  is  ideal  for  the  crossing  from  San  Francisco  to  Oakland, 
where  in  the  seven  miles  of  water  there  is  no  greater  depth  than  seventy- 
five  feet. 

"It  is  generally  recognized  that  something  must  be  done  to  relieve  the 
railroad  isolation  that  now  grips  San  Francisco  and  handicaps  its  terminal 
railway  business.  About  seven  years  ago  the  newsi^apers.  and  local  engi- 
neers were  quite  enthusiastic  about  this  subaqueous  bridge  crossing,  l^ut 
politics  and  lack  of  funds  and  the  war  prevented  the  plan  from  being  actu- 
ally realized. 

"Divested  of  all  technical  details  and  terms,  my  'subac|ueous  bridge' 
crossing  consists  merely  in  lowering  a  -previously  built  tube  into  place, 
either  right  on  the  bottom  of  the  waterway  or  raised  above  the  liottom  on 
piers.  It  is  the  simplest,  the  most  effective,  the  most  cheaj^h-  maintained 
and  least  expensive  water  crossing. 

"My  plans  are  for  a  concrete  tube,  made  in  sections  ashore,  as  we  build 
concrete  ships.  Sections  about  three  hundred  feet  long  are  the  more  easily 
handled.  They  are  square,  large  enough  for  a  double  track  i:)rovision  being 
made  for  drain  and  ventilating  pipes,  electric  wires,  etc.  Each  section  has 
a  temporary  bulkhead  at  the  ends  and  is  launched  as  you  would  a  ship,  and 
towed  to  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  sunk  in  a  trench  ]:)re^■ionsly  dredged. 
or  on  piers  built  in  place. 

"To  sink  the  tube  section  the  bulkheads  are  knocked  out.  The  water 
fills  the  tube,  and  it  sinks,  directed  by  divers,  into  its  proper  ]ilace.     The 
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That  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  scheme  is  not  impracticable  is  shown  by  this  picture  of  the  process  carried 
out  in  building  the  portion  of  the  New  York  subway  that  goes  underneath  the  Harlem  River.  In 
this  case  the  sections  were  built  of  steel  instead  of  concrete;  but  they  were  sunk,  as  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
advocates,    in    a    carefully   prepared    trench. 


iff 


"My   subaqueous  bridge   crossing  co.nsists   merely   in    lowering   a   previously   liuilt    IuIk-    into   phicc, 
either  right  on  the  bottom  of  tlie  waterway  or  raised  aliove  the  bottom  on  piers,"  says  Mr.   Fitzpatrick. 
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ends  are  fastened  to  the  other  sections.  Another  and  another  section  is 
lowered.  When  all  are  in  place  the  water  is  pumped  out,  the  connections 
perfected,  tracks  laid,  lights,  ventilation,  and  drainage  installed. 

"Your  'subaqueous  bridge'  is  complete  and  ready  for  operation — the 
cheapest  and  best  water  crossing  ever  devised,  one  not  subject  to  winds 
and  storms  like  a  bridge,  nor  disturbed  by  currents  or  tides,  nor  painfully 
bored  underground.  If  the  traffic  becomes  too  great  for  two  tracks,  another 
double-track  tube  is  laid  alongside  the  first,  and  another  and  another  later 
on,  as  needed.  Thus  the  'subaqueous  bridge'  can  develop  Avithout  in  any 
way  disturbing  the  first  tube  or  its  traffic. 

"The  joints,  in  these  tubes  are  so  devised  that  when  the  two  sections 
are  butted  together  the  easing  into  exact  location  is  automatic.  Tighten 
one  line  of  bolts  and  the  juncture  is  as  solid  and  water-tight  as  any  part  of 
the  structure. 

"At  the  ends  of  the  tunnel  or  'subaqueous  bridge'  the  approaches  lead 
through  open  cuts  or  troughs  exactly  as  one  would  expect  for  the  regular 
bored  tunnel  under  a  waterway  bottom." 

Residence  Design 

THE  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  an  article  prini;ed  under  the 
title,  "Render  Unto  Caesar,"  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Charette,  a 
monthly  journal  published  by  The  Pittsburgh  Architectural  Club. 
"There  has  always  seemed  to  exist  a  sentiment  that  monumental  archi- 
tecture must  of  necessity  call  for  genius  of  a  higher  character  than  resi- 
dence architecture.  This  is  a  viewpoint  which  we  have  felt  bound  to  com- 
bat rather  stoutly  at  times,  for  personally  the  two  forms  have  seemed  to 
require  totally  different  moods  of  mind,  and  the  obvious  fact  that  the  resi- 
dence is  a  less  important  work  measured  in  mere  terms  of  mass,  does  not 
seem  admissible  as  an  argument  against  its  superior  artistic  worth.  The 
predilection  of  the  architect  would  rather  seem  the  factor  in  judging  the 
respective  rnerits  of  the  minds  of  designers  in  the  two  phases  of  building. 
It  may  be  readily  granted  that  the  house  calls  for  a  more  delicate  taste 
than  the  public  building  and  perhaps  renders  it  more  or  less  true  that  the 
ranks  of  residential  architects  of  ability  count  more  men  of  less  vigorous 
imagination  than  will  be  found  in  an  equal  number  of  similarly  competent 
monumental  designers.  Yet  when  a  man  of  great  imaginative  power  elects 
residential  architecture  as  his  medium,  the  result  is  only  to  be  expected, 
namely,  the  emergence  of  an  astonishingly  fine  manner.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  we  may  concede  that  while  residence 
work  may  not  be  as  severe  a  test  of  the  mental  stamina  of  the  designer,  it 
is  in  fact  the  most  exacting  trial  of  taste  in  the  art,  for  it  is  there  that  the 
refinement  of  cultivated  races  mav  be  most  readily  displayed.  The  test 
of  civilization  is  the  intellectual  refinement  of  the  individual,  and  the  most 
individual  of  the  works  of  man  is  his  house.  There  will  be  found  a  fair 
reflection  of  his  manners,  and  his  manners  are  the  measure  of  his  develop- 
ment. The  hall-mark  of  progress  in  the  slow  a;scent  from  savagery  is 
increasing  reserve.  A  gentleman  is  quiet,  a  lady  is  serene.  It  is  that 
quality  which  proves  him  farthest  removed  in  spirit  from  the  primitive, 
where  self  glorification  was  the  delight  and  attribute  of  the  warrior,  brag- 
ging his  bleeding  kill.  The  glistered  palace  of  the  parvenue  is  the  twentieth 
century  skull  heap  of  the  twentieth  century  hunter  of  heads.  No  person 
of  any  refinement  of  mind  would  suffer  himself  to  be  paraded  by  his  house. 
Such  persons  among  the  people  will  demand  quietness  in  the  character  of 
their  homes,  whether  thev  discriminate  further  or  not." 
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The  Specification  Writer  and  the  Manufacturers' 

Literature 

PART  IV 
By  LOUIS  R.  HOLSKE,  in  Pencil  Points 

THE  articles  listed  below  are  not  mason's  materials,  but  inasmuch  as 
they  are  customarily  set  by  masons  they  will  be  considered  in  this 
division,  each  in  its  relation  to  "What  the  architect  wants  to  know," 
without  special  effort  to  arrange  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  usually 
set  in  the  building.  They  are  as  follows :  steel  windows  of  various  types, 
underwriter's  scuppers,  shutter  eyes,  curb  bars,  window  chains,  safety  bolts, 
safety  treads,  fireplace  dampers,  ash  traps,  coal  chutes,  clean-out  doors, 
milk  and  package  receivers,  coal-hole  frames  and  covers  for  sidewalk  lift 
openings. 

Steel  Windows — Full-size  sections  of  jamb,  head,  sill  and  transom  of 
each  type,  embracing  the  sash,  and  of  meeting  rails  in  case  of  double-hung 
sash.  A  detail  of  muntins  in  the  sash.  If  carried  in  stock,  a  list  of  sizes, 
the  points  of  measurement,  indicated  by  dimension  lines  on  the  details.  A 
detail  of  mullion  construction.  A  statement  as  to  material,  rolled  steel  sec- 
tions, heavy  gauge  sheet  steel  or  a  combination  of  both.  Quality  of  hard- 
ware, rough  and  finishing.  Hardware  finish — details  of  operating  hard- 
ware. Is  the  priming  coat  applied  in  the  shop  ?  In  the  case  of  shallow 
reveals,  just  how  can  window  cleaner  safety  bolts  be  accommodated?  An 
illustration  of  the  possible  application  of  shades  on  the  inside. 

Underwriter's  Supplies — A  detail  showing  the  pitch  and  method  of 
hinging  valve,  material  of  valve.  How  is  the  ill  effect  of  corrosion  avoided 
at  the  hinge  point?  How  is  hinge  protected  against  the  weather?  For 
what  thickness  of  walls  are  they  made? 

Splutter  Eyes — The  architect  would  be  interested  in  knowing  the  size, 
thickness  of  casting  and  the  manner  of  reinforcing  the  side  carrying  the 
eye  on  steel  shutters. 

Curb  Bars — A  full-size  section  of  the  bar  showing  the  method  of  anchor- 
ing. The  spacing  of  the  anchors.  The  method  used  in  galvanizing, 
whether  hot  dip,  electro  plate  or  Sherardizing. 

Window  Cleaner's  Safety  Bolts — Material  of  bolts.  Illustrations  of 
different  types,  minimum  area  of  cross  section  of  each  type. 

Safety  Treads — Sections,  either  full-size  or  to  scale,  of  the  different 
forms  made  by  the  manufacturer,  showing  methods  of  anchoring.  Descrip- 
tion of  non-slip  material  and  base  used.  Manner  of  attaching  or  incorpo- 
rating non-slip  material  to  or  with  base.     Reliable  tests  for  durability. 

Fireplace  Dampers — Plan  and  section  drawn  to  scale  which  will  enable 
the  architect  to  determine  readily  the  splay  of  the  jambs,  and  the  height 
and  angle  of  the  dome.  A  list  of  sizes  made,  the  points  of  measurement 
indicated  by  dimension  lines  on  the  drawing ;  the  thickness  of  metal  of  the 
front  of  dome  and  front  flange. 

Ash  Traps — Plan  and  sections  to  scale,  properly  figured,  including  a 
figure  for  the  projection  of  the  top  of  the  flange  beyond  the  body  of  the 
trap. 

Coal  Chutes — A  plan  and  section  of  each  type,  drawn  to  scale  and 
properly  figured.  A  list  of  sizes  made,  the  points  af  measurement  indi- 
cated by  dimension  lines  in  the  drawing.  An  illustration  and  description 
of  the  locking  device.     Adaptability  to  walls  of  various  thicknesses. 

Clean-out  Doors — A  list  of  sizes  manufactured  along  with  a  large-scale 
section  of  the  frame,  showing  the  point  of  measurement,  and  the  methods 
of  anchoring.     The  locking  device. 
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Milk  and  Package  Receivers — Details  of  the  inner  and  outer  frames, 
showing  method  of  anchoring  to  masonry.  The  sizes  manufactured,  the 
pohits  of  measurement  indicated  by  dimension  lines  on  the  detail.  Adapt- 
ability to  walls  of  various  thicknesses.  An  illustration  and  description  of 
the  automatic  locking  device. 

Wall  Garbage  Receiver — This,  being  a  device  similar  to  the  milk  and 
package  receiver,  same  kind  of  information  is  required. 

Coal  Hole  Frames  and  Covers — Regarding  the  flush  type,  the  architect 
would  be  interested  in  knowing  the  size,  form  of  frame,'  shape  of  cheeks, 
guards,  manner  of  hinging  cover,  how  the  cover  and  framework  are  made 
non-slipping,  and  whether  any  attempt  at  drainage  has  been  made. 

Sidewalk  Lift  Frame  and  Cover — A  section  of  frame  and  cover,  how 
drainage  is  provided  for;  how  slipping  is  provided  against  on  frame  and 
cover;  manner  of  hinging  and  material  at  hinges.  What  guards  are  pro- 
vided to  prevent  persons  from  falling  in  when  the  cover  is  open?  What 
stays  are  provided  to  hold  the  cover  in  position  when  open? 

There  are  many  other  items  which  might  be  discussed  in  this  division, 
but  the  writer  believes  that  the  principles  involved  have  been  illustrated 
sufficiently  to  make  their  application  clear  in  the  preparation  of  data  on 
all  materials  and  equipment  under  this  head,  with  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  facts  the  specification  writer  needs. 

Tax  Exemptions  on  Houses  in  Two  States 

Two  states  have  passed  laws  exempting  new  buildings  used  for  housing 
from  taxation.  The  New  Jersey  law  provides  that  taxes  shall  not,  with 
certain  exceptions,  be  levied  on  buildings  built  within  five  years.  The 
New  York  law,  which  was  approved  September  27,  Avent  into  efifect  imme- 
diately. It  places  the  responsibility  of  exempting  new  dwellings  from  tax- 
ation on  the  local  legislative  bodies,  as  follows : 

"The  legislative  body  of  a  county,  or  the  legislative  body  of  a  city  with 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  if  there  be  one 
m  such  city,  or  the  governing  board  of  a  town,  village  or  school  district  may 
determine  that  until  January  1,  1932,  new  buildings  therein,  planned  for 
dwelling  purposes  exclusively,  except  hotels,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
for  local  purposes  other  than  for  assessments  for  local  improvements  dur- 
ing construction  and  so  long  as  used  or  intended  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
dwelling  purposes,  or  if  a  building  of  four  stories  or  more  in  height,  used 
exclusively  for  dwelling  purposes  above  the  ground  floor,  provided  con- 
struction was  completed  since  April  1,  1920,  or,  if  not  so  completed,  that 
construction  be  commenced  before  April  1,  1922,  and  completion  for  occu- 
pancy be  effected  within  two  years  after  such  commencement,  or  if  now 
in  course  of  construction  within  two  years  after  this  section  takes  effect." 


Why 


* 
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Twenty-five  bank  building  projects  were  reported  throughout  the  United 
States  in  a  single  week  last  month.  If  building  at  present  construction 
costs  is  such  folly  from  a  sound  business  viewpoint,  will  some  one  please 
explain  why  it  is  that  for  the  last  six  weeks  from  ten  to  twenty-five  bank 
building  projects  have  been  gotten  under  way  each  week?  If  it  is  good 
business  for  the  banks  to  build  new  structures,  whv  is  it  unspund  to  lend 
money  on  other  building  projects? — American  Contractor. 
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Back  Plastered  Cement  Stucco  Proves  Strongest  for 
Exterior  Wall  Construction 

THE  following  tests  on  distortion  of  exterior  wall  sections  are  timely 
and  interesting. 
Since  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  found  that  the  back- 
plastered  metal  lath  form  of  stucco  construction  was  the  only  one  on  which 
they  could  give  a  100  per  cent  rating  on  frame  structures,  the  Associated 
Metal  Lath  Manufacturers  have  endeavored  to  educate  the  building  fra- 
ternity to  an  appreciation  of  this.  It  has  been  an  up-hill  job,  and  yet  this 
form  of  stucco  construction  is  said  to  have  proved  time  and  time  again  to 
be  more  satisfactory  and  not  a  little  cheaper  than  drop-siding  or  masonry. 

Chicago,   111.,  July  22,   1920. 
Associated  Metal  Lath  Manufacturers, 

Edison  Building,  Chicago,  111.  ' 

Gentlemen: 

We  submit  herewith  our  report  on  distortion  tests  of  wall  sections  which  we 
have  just  completed. 

The  samples  tested  were  designated  in  your  letter  of  April  27,  1920,  and  conform 
in  detail  to  the  following  descriptions: 

1.  Back-plastered  stucco  on  metal  lath — Back-plaster  on  metal  lath  furred  out  by 
3/16-inch  pencil  rods  on  2-inch  by  4-inch  wood  studding  with  1  1/16-inch  Portland 
cement  stucco  on  outside,  back  plastered  with  11/16-inch  Gypsum  plaster,  making 
1  3/4-inch  from  inside  surface  of  back-plaster  to  outside  surface  of  stucco.  On  the 
inside  1  1/4-inch  Gypsum  plaster;  each  wood  stud  toenailed  to  sill  at  top  and  bottom 
with  two  10-penny  nails. 

2.  Siding  and  Sheathing — Ordinary  wood  construction,  metal  lath  and  Gypsum 
plaster  1  1/4-inch  thick  on  inside,  and  sheathing  and  drop  siding  1  3/4-inch  thick 
in  outside.  Each  stud  toenailed  to  sill  at  top  and  bottom  with  two  10-penny  nails. 
Each  piece  of  sheathing  nailed  to  each  stud  with  tvv'O  10-penny  nails,  and  each  piece 
of  drop  siding  nailed  with  one  4-penny  nail. 

3.  Stucco  on  Metal  Lath  Over  Sheathing — Same  as  ordinary  wood  construction 
except  that  in  place  of  the  drop  siding  1  1/16-inch  of  Portland  cement  stucco  on 
metal  lath  was  used,  furred  out  with  3/16-inch  pencil  rods  laid  on  ordinary  building 
paper  stretched  over  the  siding. 

4.  Stucco  over  6-inch  Hollow  Clay  Tile — Six-inch  hollow  clay  tile  covered  on  out- 
side with  7/8-inch  Portland  cement  stucco  and  on  inside  with  7/8-inch  Gypsum 
plaster. 

The  purpose  of  these  tests  was  to  secure  data  in  regard  to  the  behavior  of  the 
different  wall  sections  when  under  load,  and  the  strength  shown  by  each  to  resist 
such  loading.  Particularly  it  was  desired  to  observe  the  behavior  of  the  inside 
plastered  surface  to  note  such  cracking,  crushing,  or  falling  away  of  the  plaster  as 
might  occur  under  the  load.  Similar  observations  were  also  made  on  the  stucco 
in  the  samples  using  this  type  of  construction. 

All  the  samples  used  in  these  tests  measured  42-inches  by  42-iuches  outside 
dimensions.  The  thicknesses  of  course  varied,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
construction,  and  were  as  follows: 

Construction —  '  Thickness    (.Inches) 

Back-plastered  Stucco  on  Metal  Lath 6  5/16 

Siding   and   Sheathing    6  3/4 

Stucco  on  Metal  Lath  Over  Sheathing 7   15/16 

Stucco  Over  Six-inch  Hollow  Clay  Tile 7  3 '4 

In  making  these  tests  the  sample  was  placed  in  an  upright  position  on  the  bed 
of  the  testing  machine,  resting  on  one  of  its  short  edges.  The  load  was  then  applied 
vertically  downward  on  the  diagonally  opposite  edge.  It  will  be  noted  that  with  the 
sample  in  this  position  the  studs  are  not  vertical  but  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees 
with  the  vertical.  Thus  the  studs  are  not  loaded  like  a  long  colunin  in  compression, 
but  the  load  is  rather  a  combination  of  compression,  cross  bending,  and  shear.  Unless 
the  plastered  surface  is  exceedingly  rigid  such  a  stress  should  produce  cracks  which 
would  cause  the  plaster  to  fall  away. 
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RESULTS  OF  TESTS 

BACK-PLASTERED  STUCCO  ON  METAL  LATH 

No  efifect  was  noted  until  the  load  reached  10,000  pounds,  at  which  cracks  appeared 
in  both  plaster  and  stucco  near  top  and  bottom  corners  of  the  sample.  At  a  load 
of  14,200  pounds  the  sample  was  destroyed  by  the  failure  of  the  interior  framework 
of  2-mch  by  4-inch.  The  metal  lath  was  torn  from  the  studs,  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
latter,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  plaster  remained  unbroken  except  for  cracking  and 
crushing  around  the  edges. 

SIDING  AND   SHEATHING 
.  Plaster  slightly  crushed  at  top  and  bottom  corners  and  a  crack  produced  about 
12  mches  long  near  the  top  corner  at  a  load  of  5460  pounds.     Sample  destroyed  by 
failure  of  mterior  framework  at  a  load  of  8800  pounds. 

STUCCO  ON  METAL  LATH  OVER  SHEATHING 
1      7*  r  n*;nA        appeared  m  both  plaster  and  stucco  near  top  and  bottom  corners  at 
^r  in  onn      ^^  Pounds.     Sample  destroyed  by  failure  of  interior  framework  at  a  load 
or  10,800  pounds. 

STUCCO  OVER  6-INCH  HOLLOW  CLAY  TILE 
Tile,  plaster,  and  stucco  crushed  at  top  and  bottom  corners,  and  a  crack  about 
15  inches  long  produced  in  plaster  just  above  center  of  sample  at  a  load  of  8000 
pounds.     Sample  crushed  so  that  tiles  fell  apart  at  a  load  of  9600  pounds. 

I  .  u  ^T"*  of  importance  to  be  noted  from  these  tests  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
plaster  held  together,  even  when  the  supporting  framework  was  completely  destroyed 
ihis  was  noticeable  in  all  the  samples  tested,  and  is  doubtless  due  to  the  monolithic 
character  of  the  metal  lath  and  plaster  construction. 

These  tests  show  further  that  the  strength  of  a  wall  to  resist  such  load  does  not 
depend  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  framework,  but  is  affected  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  nature  of  the  wall  surface  materials.  Note  that  the  only  structural 
diiference  between  sample  number  3  and  sample  number  2  of  this  report  lies  in  the 
substitution  of  Portland  cement  stucco  on  metal  lath  in  place  of  the  drop  sidine 
A  reference  to  the  above  results  shows  that  sample  3  is  considerably  stronger  than 

^tr'ntthXn  the'sill  "^"^^^"^   ^'^*  ^^"^^°   °"   ^''^'   '^^^   ^^   ^^^^^   «' -t"-' 

a   tofa7thicki?ess^of  l^vi'''1  ^°"^t'-"?,t'°"  comprising  back-plastered  stucco  having 
a  total   thickness   of    1  3/4  inches   on   the   outside   of   the   wall   and    Gypsum    plaster 

LY  r?,''  -^^'"^  °r  *^^  '^''^^'  "^'°^s  g'-eater  strength  than  anv  of  ?h^  o  hers 
although  the  interior  framework  is  the  same.  This  increase  in  strength  is  dSe  to  the 
monolithic  character  of  the  stucco  and  plaster  and  to  the  absence  of  wood  in  the  Jail 
1n.'^'"-,  .f  °°i!^'  ^"ch  a^sheathing  or  wood  lath,  tends  to  crack  andTsplit  under  the 
oi.  m'etal  lath  llllVel^T^^'r  °^  ^'^^^^^^  -O"  ''''  ^^^^  hand  stu'cco  or  pTas te 
rigiStToJ  the'w^ll         "  '  ""^'^  P""  °'  ^"^.^^"^''  ^"^"^  ^^^-^  to  the  strength  and 

Respecttully  submitted. 

Testing  Engineer:     J.  C.  Peebles.  ^-   ^^   %^Jf^^?,\, 

„  rer  J.  C.  Peebles. 

¥  :^ 

Day  Labor  in  Road  Construction 

*"-pHE  chief  highway  engineer  of  Oregon  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
X    btate  cannot  do  work  as  cheaply  as  the  contractor.    This  will  be  inter- 
.  o-..^fi""i     .  .  11  ?'"'?  contractors  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  talk  lately  about  the  day  labor  method  of  doing  public  work 

wesT  M^^frb  ';T'  "'  'I'  ?^"^--^°-'  Association  of  the  Pa'cific  No'h 
^on!'s^d  '  '"^■"''''  °^  '^^  Oregon  Highway  Commis- 

"We  are  doing  everything  that  is  fair  and  honest  by  the  contractor  We 
centTJe^^W ''"'"'u  °^  ^°"^P'^ted  work  so  as  to  cut  down  the  retained  per- 
cl^ln^^A  Tau   '7''"  "'^'^  °^  ^^^  ^^^"^^^  i"  the  contracts  and  specifi- 

cations demanded  by  the  contractors  if  we  were  permitted  by  law  to  do  so. 
The  basic  law  under  which  we  are  obliged  to  work  must  first  be  changed  by 
appropriate  legislation.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  tS 
handle  work  as  economically  as  the  contractor.  The  contractor  is  entitled 
to  a  clear  specification  so  that  he  can  submit  an  intelligent  bid.  He  is 
entitled  to  a  sure  and  air  profit..  We  believe  every  hazard  should  be  elim- 
inated that  it  is  possible  to  eliminate." 
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"What  Can  Be  Done  About  the  Housing  Crisis"* 

FOR  many  years  before  the  war  housing  conditions  had  been  gradually 
improving,  rentals  were  low  and  the  death  rate  in  one  of  our  great  cities, 
New  York,  had  fallen  to  12  per  thousand. 

During  the  war  the  building  industry  which  had  been  generally  normal  was 
suppressed  by  the  government  and  came  to  a  standstill  in  November,  1918,  and 
it  was  about  4  per  cent  normal  in  December,  1918. 

Within  the  first  year  after  the  armistice,  the  rate  of  building  again  ap- 
proached normal,  but  during  the  second  year  after  the  armistice,  building  once 
more  came  to  a  standstill  through  governmental  interference  and  through  high 
prices  caused  largely  by  popular  demand  for  consumables  and  luxuries. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  can  be  done  about  the  housing  crisis?" 
Without  going  into  particulars,  I  would  reply,  "Reverse  so  far  as  you  can  the 
unfortunate  chain  of  events  which  caused  the  crisis." 

Of  these  events  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

On  October  2,  1917,  Judge  Lovett  issued  Priority  Order  No.  2  denying  the 
use  of  open  top  cars  for  the  transportation  of  building  materials. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  Secretary  McAdoo  urged  that  all  but  "necessary" 
building  be  stopped. 

The  Capital  Issues  Committee  restricted  credit  for  the  banking  industry. 

The  Labor  Department  and  the  War  Industries  Board  allocated  labor  and 
materials  for  war  uses. 

In  June,  1918,  the  freight  rates  on  building  materials  were  increased  on  an 
average  of  50  per  cent,  while  freight  rates  on  other  commodities  were  increased 
on  an  average  of  25  per  cent. 

In  September,  1918,  the  War  Industries  Board  inaugurated  a  system  of 
permits  through  which  construction  was  brought  to  a  standstill. 

It  was  not  until  March,  1919,  that  the  Treasury  Department  released  restric- 
tions on  credit  for  new  construction. 

In  March,  1919,  the  Department  of  Commerce  inaugurated  a  system  for 
fixing  prices  which  halted  construction  work. 

In  April,  1919,  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  refused  to  purchase  cars, 
rails  and  coal  at  the  prices  approximated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
to  this  action  may  be  traced  a  part  of  our  present  transportation  difficulties. 

In  the  winter  of  1919  and  the  spring  of  1920  the  demand  for  luxuries  and 
consumable  commodities  was  so  great  that  the  price  of  building  materials  and 
labor  was  raised  above  the  purchasing  power  of  the  construction  industry. 

In  the  spring  of  1920,  transportation  of  building  materials  became  increas- 
ingly difficult. 

On  June  2,  1920,  priority  orders  were  issued  reserving  open  top  cars  for  the 
use  of  coal.  These  priority  orders  have  succeeded  one  another  until  the 
twentieth  or  twenty-first  was  issued  on  October  8th,  canceling  permits  for  the 
movement  of  any  materials  save  coal  to  the  Northwest.  Within  two  weeks 
most  of  these  orders  were  canceled,  and  yet  the  coal  shortage  persists  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country  and  it  is  still  most  difficult  to  move  building  materials. 

On  August  26,  1920,  the  freight  rates  on  building  materials  were  increased 
an  additional  40  per  cent. 

During  the  war  no  extensions  were  made  to  our  railroads,  and  rolling  stock 
was  allowed  to  become  depleted  and  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  building 
industry  has  increased  about  140  per  cent,  the  cost  of  fuel  some  300  per  cent 
and  labor  100  per  cent. 


*From  report  of  Senate  Committee  on   Reconstruction  and   Production.    Senator   William   M.    Calder, 
Chairman,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Coastwise  rates  were  raised  liigher  than  all-rail  rates,  our  railroads  are  over- 
burdened and  our  coastwise  shipping  left  idle. 

During  the  past  two  years,  as  well  as  during  the  war,  no  effort  has  been 
made  toward  the  development  of  inland  waterways  and  terminals. 

Regular  and  irregular  strikes  and  "vacations"  had  added  to  the  transporta- 
tion congestion. 

After  the  Fuel  Administration  was  discontinued  on  April  1,  1920,  restric- 
tions on  the  export  of  coal  were  released  simultaneously  with  the  beginning  of 
the  coal  year  and  Math  the  beginning  of  an  abnormal  foreign  demand. 

Priority  car  service  orders  without  adequate  police  supervision  and  without 
regulation  of  price  or  export  have  permitted  coal  speculation  of  an  unprece- 
dented character.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  anti-profiteering  laws 
have  not  been  wisely  enforced.  A  meeting  of  the  coal  operators  w^as  held  in 
Cleveland  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Attorney  General  on  Tuesday,  October  26th, 
with  certain  limitations  and  assurances,  and  resulted  in  a  resolution  of  the  coal 
operators  to  co-operate  with  the  Attorney  General  in  the  enforcement  of  fair 
practices. 

Unlike  some  foreign  countries,  the  United  States  has  no  long-term  banking 
system  to  supplement  its  short-term  commercial  system.  During  the  war 
long-term  securities  were  forced  upon  commercial  banks  and  long-term  deposits 
were  used  by  commercial  banks  for  short-term  loans. 

During  the  war  tax-exempt  securities  increased  two  and  a  half  times,  and 
they  now  amount  to  nearly  fourteen  billion  dollars.  The  greater  attractiveness 
of  these  tax-exempt  securities  has  drawn  credit  from  its  former  capital  invest- 
ment. 

During  the  war  our  taxes  were  greatly  increased  and  excess  profits  taxes 
were  placed  to  check  war  profiteering,  and  these  excess  profits  taxes  were  not 
repealed  at  the  time  governmental  regulation  of  prices  was  discontinued. 

Private  as  well  as  governmental  action  is  necessary  to  reverse  this  chain  of 
events.  Business  must  play  fair,  labor  must  be  efficient  and  the  citizenry  must 
be  thrifty,  buying  only  essential  commodities  and  investing  in  things  that  have 
lasting  value  and  earning  power. 

There  is  no  royal  road  by  the  way  of  governmental  subsidy  and  regulation. 
Rent  regulation  will  not  build  houses  and  governmental  subsidv  cannot  absorb 
ever  mcreasmg  costs  due  to  inefficient  labor,  irregular  transportation,  and  coal 
and  material  speculation.  The  government  is  not  capable  of  supporting  its 
citizenry.  Police  power  and  subsidy  which  are  necessary  in  an  emergency 
must  be  resorted  to  only  under  extraordinarv  circumstances  lest  part  of  the 
people  be  made  dependents.  The  building  industry  may  be  likened  to  a  man 
who  has  been  jostled  into  the  quicksand  by  his  companions— his  companions 
may  pull  him  out  but  cannot  be  expected  to  support  him  ever  afterward. 

We  had  willing  buyers  and  renters  of  houses  and  we  have  willing  sellers  of 
land  and  raw  materials,  and  we  have  land  and  raw  materials  in  abundance  • 
but  transportation,  fuel  and  labor  are  costly  and  scarce  and  capital  is  looking 
toward  more  promising  investment. 

The  government  may  remove  some  of  the  barriers  which  keep  buyers  and 
sellers  apart.  In  fact,  this  is  an  obligation  upon  the  federal,  state  and  munici- 
pal governments,  each  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 

As  a  primary  undertaking  the  government  mav  insure  the  regular  and  cheap 
delivery  ot  raw  materials  necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of 
building  materials. 
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Skilled  Mechanics  Needed 

By  EARL  F.  STOKES 

ONE  of  the  greatest  problems  facing-  the  building  trades  industries  today, 
and  one  that  is  fast  becoming  serious,  is  the  apprentice  situation,  and 
unless  the  master  builders  get  together  and  force  the  issue  of  more 
apprentices  the  building  industries  are  going  to  experience  a  dearth  of  good 
mechanics  for  years  to  come.  Even  now  from  all  over  the  country  we  hear 
the  wail  for  good  mechanics — "Give  us  good  mechanics  and  we  can  increase 
production" — but  where  are  these  mechanics  to  come  from  with  but  few  shops 
and  firms  employing  apprentices? 

What  must  be  done  ?  First  the  master  builders  must  get  in  touch  with  the 
locals  and  agree  upon  a  system  governing  apprentices ;  then  they,  in  turn, 
should  ask  the  co-operation  of  the  industrial  night  schools  in  working  out 
courses  to  insure  proper  training  of  apprentices.  You  will  find  the  heads  of 
vocational  training  schools  in  your  city  very  glad  to  co-operate. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  do  not  have  more  young  men  seeking  appren- 
ticeships in  the  building  trades  is  that  they  offer  them  no  particular  induce- 
ment and  another  reason  is  the  lack  of  interest  taken  by  the  employer  in  the 
apprentice. 

A  young  man  at  work  likes  to  be  encouraged,  and  unless  he  is  he  soon  gets 
into  a  rut.  One  way  to  encourage  him  would  be  to  have  a  monthly  report 
card;  give  him  credit  for  what  he  does  and  let  him  see  his  progress.  If  he  is 
50  per  cent  efficient  in  hanging  doors,  sash  or  whatsoever  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  next  month  he  is  surely  going  to  try  to  improve  his  standing  if  he  is 
ambitious.  If  he  makes  no  improvement  then  it  is  to  the  employer's  interest 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

Too  often  we  find  employers  and  foremen  putting  apprentices  to  work 
digging  ditches,  etc.  What  could  be  more  discouraging  than  continually  being 
forced  to  do  this  kind  of  work  when  in  reality  it  is  laborers'  work?  The  em- 
ployer would  be  far  ahead  if  he  employed  laborers  for  that  work  and  kept  his 
apprentices  on  the  work  that  they  should  be  doing.  Then,  too,  we  often  find 
foremen  who  may  be  excellent  mechanics  themselves,  but  who  are  not  able  to 
intelligently  impart  their  knowledge.  Because  a  man  is  an  expert  in  his  line 
is  no  assurance  that  he  is  a  good  teacher,'  and  therefore  it  is  not  always  the 
fault  of  the  apprentice  that  he  does  not  make  good.  Going  further  into  the 
matter,  why  would  it  not  benefit  the  master  builders  to  have  classes  for  fore- 
men, say  one  night  a  week,  where  a  capable  teacher  could  be  provided  to 
instruct  the  foremen  how  to  handle  apprentices  ? 

This  apprentice  situation  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 

building  trades'   future  that   it  is   worthy  of  serious   consideration  by   every 

master  builder  in  the  country.     Therefore,  if  we  expect  to  accomplish  the  end 

we  set  out  to  gain,  we  must  make  the  proposition  we  have  to  sell  attractive  and 

really,  in  the  end,  it  is  a  salesman's  proposition — the  builders  are  selling  the 

young  man  a  trade. 

w 

Carpenters  Study  Architecture 

Thirty  carpenters  are  taking  a  course  in  architecture  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  Eugene.  Tlie  class  is  held  every  Friday  evening  by  Professor 
Percy  P.  Adams  of  the  architectural  department.  Two  courses — graphic 
statics  and  estimating — are  being  given  and  a  majority  of  the  men  are 
taking  both  courses. 
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Radium  —  A  New  Element  in  the  Safety  Movement 

By  ARTHUR  ROEDER 

RADIUM,  the  most  mysterious  and  most  powerful  element  known  to 
science,  which  has  the  greatest  power  of  all  discovered  sources  of  energy, 
has  now  been  linked  with  the  safety  movement  and  will  lend  its  power 
to  the  prevention  of  avoidable  accidents.  So  great  is  its  power  that  one  gram 
is  sufficient  to  raise  a  ton  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  If  one 
ton  of  it  were  harnessed  to  a  ship  equipped  with  1,500  horsepower  engines,  the 
ship  would  be  propelled  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  knots  an  hour  for  thirty  years. 

Radium  is  best  known  to  the  world  through  its  curative  properties  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer  and  through  its  commercial  value  in  making  radium  lumi- 
nous material.  The  power  of  radium  was  made  known  only  a  few  years  ago 
through  the  efforts  of  a  Polish  woman  scientist,  and  a  French  and  an  American 
professor.  Radium  now  treats  thousands  of  cases  of  cancer  annually,  prevent- 
ing death  and  eliminating  a  great  deal  of  suffering. 

Radium's  role  in  industry  as  a  life  saver  is  less  spectacular,  but  perhaps 
even  more  important  than  it  is  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  The  great  mass  of  acci- 
dents in  factories,  in  mines  and  in  other  industrial  institutions  where  darkness 
is  a  creator  of  danger,  are  being  eliminated  through  the  newest  invention  of 
science — radium  luminous  material.  Radium  illuminated  watches  are  familiar 
articles.  The  same  material  that  illuminates  these  is  now  being  employed  in 
great  factories  on  all  power  line  switches  where  fumbling  might  mean  electro- 
cution to  the  operator. 

High  pressure  gauges,  which  are  installed  as  an  insurance  against  dangers 
are  deprived  of  a  great  deal  of  their  safety  value  through  inconstant  lighting. 
Their  dependability  as  indicators  is  increased  tremendouslv  through  making 
them  safe  twenty-four  hours  a  day  by  the  application  of  radium  luminous  mate- 
rial, which  is  invariably  luminous  in  the  dark.  Steam  gauges  and  water 
gauges  of  all  sorts  are  making  use  of  radium  to  increase  safety. 

Electric  switches  are  often  set  in  places  which  are  unlit.  This  includes 
electric  lighting  equipment  which  is  usually  visible  only  after  the  light  it  con- 
trols has  been  turned  on.  A  spot  of  radium  luminous 'material  on  the  bottom 
or  switch  makes  them  easily  located  in  the  dark,  so  that  in  emergency  they  may 
quickly  be  made  use  of. 

Likewise,  a  fire  alarm  or  a  fire  extinguisher  is  deprived  of  a  good  deal  of  its 
efficiency  through  being  invisible  in  the  dark.  Radium  luminous  material  acts 
as  a  quick  locater  for  them.  Telephones  which  are  often  necessarily  found 
quickly  m  the  dark  in  emergencies,  various  emergencv  call  bells,  and  revolvers 
are  made  more  useful  through  the  application  of  undark.  Gun  sights,  illumi- 
nated, insure  accuracy  of  aim  in  the  dark.  The  need  of  luminating  poison 
bottles,  so  that  they  may  stand  out  warningly  in  the  dark  has  been  demon- 
strated too  often  to  need  further  dwelling  on.  An  interesting  safety  device  is 
the  safe  combination  whose  dial  is  radium  luminated,  so  that  no  artificial  light 
need  be  used  for  it. 

The  industrial  uses  of  radium  luminous  material  are  many.  Bolts  that  are 
necessarily  attached  to  the  dark  under-portions  of  machines  and  equipment  are 
being  touched  with  dabs  of  this  luminous  material,  with  a  consequent  great 
saving  of  bloodshed.  In  mines  where  the  carrving  of  oil  lamps  or  the  placing 
of  electric  lighting  equipment  is  not  feasible,  radium  has  been  found  to  be  a 
boon  to  humanity.  There  are  dark  corners  in  the  dark  underground  channels 
which  miners  must  traverse ;  corners  where  danger  lurks— these  are  made  safe 
through  the  unvarying  luminosity  of  radium. 
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While  radium  is  the  most  valuable  elemerit  in  the  world — a  gram  of  radium 
which  is  about  a  thimbleful,  costs  $120,000,  as  opposed  to  $150  for  an  ounce 
of  platinum — so  powerful  is  it  when  mixed  with  other  materials  that  even 
the  minutest  particle  is  effective  in  making  material  self-luminous  for  years. 
It  is  this  quality  which  makes  radium  luminous  material  commercially  possible. 

The  great  value  of  radium  is  due  to  its  scarcity,  and  to  the  great  difficulty  in 
isolating  it  after  it  has  been  found.  Much  of  the  radium  of  the  world  is  now 
found  in  America,  in  carnotite  fields.  A  great  portion  of  this  comes  from  the 
Undark  Radium  mines  in  the  Paradox  Valley  of  Colorado. 

The  ore  is  found  in  narrow  seams  in  the  ground.  It  is  sorted  and  packed 
in  100-pound  sacks  and  transported  sixty  miles  to  the  nearest  railroad  station 
on  the  backs  of  burros  and  mules.  Thence  it  is  shipped  in  carload  lots  2,900 
miles  across  the  continent  to  an  extraction  plant  in  Orange,  N.  J. 

Two  hundred  fifty  tons  of  ore  treated  with  an  equal  amount  of  chemicals 
and  water  yields  one  gram,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  pinhead. 

The  power  of  radium  lies  in  the  penetrating  character  of  its  rays,  which 
disintegrate  and  travel  at  the  rate  of  3,000  miles  a  quarter  of  a  second. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  radium  luminous  material  on  machinery  in  indus- 
trial plants,  it  is  used  extensively  for  the  marking  of  any  corner  or  spot  which 
should  be  visible  in  the  dark.  Angles  of  tables*  and  chairs,  corners  in  rooms, 
numbers  to  indicate  cubby  holes  or  doorways  on  which  there  is  no  other 
illumination  are  touched  with  a  spot  of  undark.  Even  the  valuable  electric 
torch  increases  its  efficiency  when  it  has  a  touch  of  radium  on  it  so  that  it  can 
be  reached  instantly  in  an  emergency  in  the  dark. 

The  employment  of  radium  to  help  solve  our  medical  and  industrial  prob- 
lems of  life  sa-fety  is  as  yet  in  the  first  stages  of  its  development.  What  the 
future  will  bring  no  one  knows. 

* 

Lumber  Cut  of  788  Identical  Sawmills — igiS-igiq 

A  preliminary  comparative  report  on  the  cut  of  lumber  for  1919,  compiled 
in  co-operation  with  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
issued  by  Director  Sam  L.  Rogers,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  statement  shows  the  production  of  lumber  for  the  years  1918  and  1919 
by  788  large  identical  mills  which  reported  a  total  cut  of  five  million  feet  or 
more  annually  in  either  one  or  both  of  these  years. 

This  group  of  large  mills  normally  produces  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  lumber  cut  of  the  United  States.  The  mills  are  located  in  thirty-four 
states  and,  therefore,  introduce  into  this  comparison  elements  of  the  production 
conditions  in  practically  all  lumber  regions  of  importance.  Since  their  total 
cut  as  reported  in  1919  differs  by  only  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  from  that 
of  1918,  it  appears  reasonable  to  forecast  that  the  lumber  cut  of  the  United 
States  in  1919  will  vary  from  that  of  1918  by  only  a  relatively  small  quantity. 

Notwithstanding    the    termination    of    hostilities    and    the    unprecedented 

advance  of  prices  which  began  in  1919,  and  which  normally  might  have  been 

expected  to  stimulate  production,  it  is  apparent  that  other  factors,  such  as  labor 

troubles,  transportation  difficulties,  unfavorable  weather,  and  financial  stresses 

were  sufficient  to  restrict  the  output  to  the  approximate  level  of  the  preceding 

year.  ;^ 

*  * 

Tallest  Concrete  Structure 

According  to  an  Eastern  exchange,  the  Arcade  building  in  St.  T>ouis  is 
the  tallest  concrete  building  in  the  world,  being  seventeen  stories  in  height 
above  ground  with  two  additional  stories  beneath  the  surface. 
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Concrete  for  Residences 

By  E.  B.  GOODELL,  Jr.,  Architect,  in  House  Beautiful 

CONCRETE  houses  are  in  their  infancy,  and  are  comparatively  untried. 
There  have  been  many  experiments — some  successful  and  others 
decided  failures.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  concrete  should 
not  prove  an  admirable  building  material  for  the  small  house.  It  has  proved 
its  worth  in  many  fields.  Factories,  garages,  bridges  and  stadia  have  been 
made  to  fulfill  all  their  requirements  when  built  almost  entirely  of  concrete. 
One  of  the  finest  examples  is  the  Harvard  Stadium — a  structure  which  is 
a  modern  architectural  monument.     Why  not  more  concrete  houses? 

There  have  been  diiifiicult  problems  to  overcome  in  adapting  concrete  to 
housework.  Forms  are  expensive  as  ordinarily  used,  and  the  bracing  nec- 
essary for  holding  floor  forms  in  a  rigid  position  until  after  the  initial  set 
of  the  concrete  is  considerable.  Water-proofing  has  been  another  difificult 
problem. 

While  the  practical  construction  of  concrete  houses  must  still  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  experimental  state,  there  are  conclusions  which  may  lead 
to  a  perfect  solution  of  the  inexpensive  house. 

A  combination  of  concrete  walls  throughout  with  common  wooden  joist 
construction  of  floors  and  wooden  roof  rafters  does  away  with  the  expensive 
floor  slab  work  which  requires  a  steel  reinforcement  and  expensive  forms. 

The  outside  walls  should  have  an  air-space — for  example,  a  seven-inch 
wall  made  of  two  soHd  three-inch  concrete  walls  and  a  one-inch  air-space. 
This  air-space  insures  dryness  and  is  the  most  effective  and  cheapest  damp- 
proofing.  It  also  helps  to  keep  cold  out  and  heat  in.  With  the  air-space  as 
described,  plaster  can  be  applied  directly  onto  the  inside  of  the  concrete 
without  danger  of  stains  from  seeping  moisture. 

The  use  of  a  very  dry  mixture,  so  that  forms  can  be  moved  and  used 
again  only  a  few  hours  after  the  concrete  has  been  poured  into  them,  saves 
wood.  Every  saving  in  lumber  in  form-work  is  a  great  stride,  with  lumber 
at  its  present  cost  and  the  probable  future  shortage. 

There  is  a  splendid  house  in  Boston  where  concrete  has  been  used 
almost  entirely.  The  architraves  around  windows  and  doors,  all  floors  and 
practically  all  ornamental  details  are  of  concrete.  The  house  is  a  decided 
success  architecturally,  but  it  was  very  expensive.  This  house,  while  its 
system  of  construction  is  not  practical  and  could  not  be  economically 
adapted  to  small-house  work,  does  prove  that  concrete  need  be  neither  cold, 
ugly  nor  barren.  The  house  is  rich  in  its  detail,  pleasing  in  color,  and  the 
interior  (due  in  a  large  measure,  to  be  sure,  to  furnishings)  is  warm  and 
homelike. 

As  precedent  for  designing  concrete  houses  the  architect  can  look  to  the 
domestic  work  of  any  country  and  find  inspiration.  Wherever  plaster  has 
been  used  on  masonry, .the  problem  has  been  similar. 

*  * 

Lumber  Drops  But  May  Soar  Again  Soon 

Lumber  producers  assert  that  their  product  has  reached  its  lowest  pos- 
sible level.  We  may  safely  say  that  by  spring  these  prices  will  rebound. 
Other  construction  materials  remain  practically  stationary,  except  for  tem- 
porary fluctuations.  No  spectacular  recessions  are  expected.  Waiting  for 
further  reductions  means  inaction,  non-production  and  expensive  delavs, 
when  much-needed  building  projects  should  be  going  forward. 
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APARTMENT  HOUSE  AT  HELSINGFORS,  IN  THE  FINNISH  STYLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
Photographed  by  the  American  Red   Cross 

Finland  Develops  Its  Own  Architecture 

FOR  years  Finland  possessed  no  architecture  of  its  own.  Finnish  archi- 
tectural students  not  only  sought  their  training  abroad  but  were  forced 
to  remain  abroad  for  a  livelihood.  Stone  was  a  luxury  which  few  could 
afiford.  Only  the  public  buildings  were  of  stone.  The  wood-built  towns 
were  so  frequently  swept  by  fire  that  all  desire  for  architectural  beauty  was 
destroyed.  German  and  Italian  architecture  prcA^ailed,  and  though  great 
art  upheavals  swept  other  countries,  Finland  remained  untouched. 

Then  came  an  increase  of  material  wealth  and  with  the  increase  Finland 
began  to  develop  a  few  building  ideas  of  its  own.  Today  there  are  struc- 
tures of  granite  and  stone,  and  though  German  influence  is  still  strong,  the 
Finns  have  adopted  a  plainness  and  simplicity  of  style  characteristic  of 
themselves.  Finnish  architecture  has  a  wealth  of  proportion  and  massive- 
ness,  with  a  lavishness  of  original  ornament.  Though  simplicity  usually 
prevails,  sometimes  a  freakish  shape  is  given  to  tOAvers,  spires  and  corners. 
On  all  sides,  from  the  buildings  housing  the  headquarters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  and  those  in  which  more  than  10,000  Russian  refugees  have 
been  cared  for,  to  the  buildings  in  the  pretty  Helsingfors  Boulevardsgatam, 
may  be  seen  the  beginning  of  Finnish  architecture.  Granite  and  stone, 
together  with  bricks  covered  with  plaster,  produce  beautiful  and  fantastic 
ornamentation. 

Dwellings  or  Lollipops  ? 

If  the  disappearance  of  cottage  pudding  is  l:)ecause  oi  the  shortage  of 
cottages,  says  The  Review  of  Boston,  is  the  high  cost  of  lumber  due  to  the 
vast  quantities  of  it  now  being  used  in  making  lollipop  handles?  Probably, 
and  while  we  use  our  lumber  in  making  cheap  sweets  we  cannot  expect  to 
have  cheap  suites. — Exchange. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PLAN  BEST- 
LET'S  GET  BUSY 

The  spirit  of  fair  play  must  dom- 
inate in  industrial  relations  if  there 
is  to  be  industrial  peace  and  a  pros- 
perous development  of  American 
life. 

Anything  less  than  absolute  in- 
dustrial justice  must  react,  as  it 
often  has  in  the  past,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  man  or  men  who  have 
been  guilty  of  injustices.  Unfor- 
tunately it  seems  to  be  written  in 
the  scheme  of  things  that  most 
square  men  who  play  the  game  fair- 
ly, suffer  from  the  economic  mis- 
takes and  misdeeds  of  others. 

American  labor  must  be  well  paid 
if  American  industries  are  to  pros- 
per. America  is  a  nation  of  work- 
ers. Contrary  to  the  patter  of  cer- 
tain radicals  there  is  in  America  no 
great  leisure  class.  The  workers  are 
the  consumers.  The  consumers  can- 
not spend  money  unless  they  receive 
it.      Restricted    earnings    mean    re- 


stricted buying  capacity,  and  that  in 
turn  means  restricted  production, 
and  when  that  happens  we  put  the 
reverse  English  on  the  "vicious  cir- 
cle" about  which  we  have  all  been 
so  concerned  in  the  last  year  or  two. 
Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  re- 
stricted earnings  would  mean  want 
and  suffering  in  a  land  of  plenty. 

Workers  should  all  be  well,  even 
liberally  paid.  An  American  worker 
should  be  able  to  earn  enough  to 
meet  all  his  expenses,  wdiile  living 
on  a  comfortable  American  scale, 
raise  his  family  according  to  Ameri- 
can standards,  educate  his  children, 
and  have  an  adequate  amount  left 
over  for  rainy  days  and  old  age. 

No  one  will  quarrel  with  this  as  a 
general  proposition.  The  trouble 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  un- 
animity of  opinion  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  comfortable  livelihood  and 
a  fair  amount  of  recreation.  There 
are  many  different  standards,  but  by 
the  exercise  of  common  sense  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  find  a  happy 
medium  between  grinding  penury 
and  wasteful  extravagance. 

For  his  own  sake  each  man  ought 
to  be  an  individualist  in  his  work. 
He  ought  to  give  to  his  employer  in 
his  working  hours  the  best  product 
of  his  brawn  and  his  brain.  Healthy 
Americanism  should  have  no  pa- 
tience with  any  theory  of  restricted 
output.  It  is  unfair  to  the  employer 
and  the  employe.  It  works  injustice 
to  both. 

Labor  has  the  right  to  organize. 
It  has  the  right  to  bargain  collective- 
ly. But  it  has  not  the  right  to  say 
to  employers:  "You  shall  not  em- 
ploy this  man  because  he  does  not 
belong  to  our  union." 

_  The  principle  of  the  open  shop  is 
right  and  just.  It  is  growing  in 
strength  because  it  is  sanely  Ameri- 
can, and  it  has  the  sentiment  of  the 
general  public  behind  it.  The  shop 
closed  to  union  men  is  not  an  open 
shop.  It  is  an  autocratic  and  unfair 
attitude  which  says  that  a  man  shall 
not  work  in  a  shop  because  he  be- 
longs to  an  organization  of  his  fel- 
lows.    It  is  not  a  policy  that  would 
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tend  to  create  a  fair  understanding 
between  employers  and  workers. 

Every  man,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Builders'  Guide,  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed on  his  merits,  and  to  the  em- 
ployer should  be  reserved  the  right 
to  discharge  any  man  who  is  in- 
competent or  who  will  not  do  a  fair 
day's  work. 

This  is  very  true.  The  American 
plan  has  been  tried  in  Seattle  and 
in  Los  Angeles  and  has  proved  a 
success.  San  Francisco  industries 
and  employers  of  building  mechan- 
ics should  try  out  the  American 
plan — the  sooner  the  better,  and 
when  this  is  done  and  our  bankers 
quit  their  pessimism,  architects  and 
builders  will  have  no  complaint 
about  not  having  enough  work  to 
keep  them  busy. 

RAVAGES  OF  THE  MARINE  BORER 

The  destructive  teredo  has  been 
raising  havoc  with  wooden  piles  all 
along  the  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
engineers  are  exerting  themselves 
in  an  effort  to  find  a  pile  that  will 
resist  the  ravages  of  this  "pesky" 
parasite,  yet  at  the  same  time  will 
not  involve  too  great  an  expenditure. 
Concrete  piles  seem  to  be  the  best 
solution  thus  far.  An  idea  of  how 
much  damage  is  being  done  by  this 
marine  borer  may  be  had  from  the 
following  clippings  taken  at  random 
from  recent  news  publications : 

MARE  ISLAND  — The  causeway, 
which  is  now  being  repaired  by  employes 
of  the  Public  Works  Department  of  Mare 
Island  as  a  result  of  damage  caused  by 
the  teredo,  has  cost  the  Government 
nearly  $400,000.  The  yard  has  some 
$116,000  with  which  to  make  the  needed 
repairs,  and  if  the  teredo  remains  in  local 
waters  after  the  heavy  rains  it  is  quite 
likely  that  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
install  concrete  piers.  The  causeway  was 
authorized  during  the  war  and  is  3000 
feet  in  length,  and  a  bascule  lift  in  the 
center  allows  warships  and  other  craft  to 
pass   up  and  down  the  channel. 

VALLEJO— The  Monticello  Steam- 
ship Company  has  a  piledriver  at  work 
installing  some  piling  at  Maine  street 
dock  to  take  the  place  of  the  piling  that 
has  been  damaged  by  the  teredo.  The 
electric  railroad  people  are  preparing  to 
install  some  seventy  piles  alongside  their 
wharf  this  month,  according  to  City  En- 
gineer T.   D.    Kilkenny.     The   city   wharf 


at  the  foot  of  Virginia  street  is  to  be  in- 
spected again  to  see  if  the  teredo  has 
damaged  the  outer  piles,  and  in  the  mean- 
time all  heavy  loads  will  be  kept  off  the 
landing  place. 

*      *      * 

At  Port  Costa  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  is  replacing  its 
wharves  which  have  been  virtually 
ruined  by  the  teredo.  And  the  same 
conditions  have  been  found  to  exist 
at   Martinez. 

Commenting  on  the  subject  the 
Chronicle  finds  that  it  needs  no  sur- 
vey of  the  worm-eaten  piles  to  know 
that  concrete  is  the  final  answer  to 
the  teredo.  "As  for  wood,"  con- 
cludes the  Chronicle,  "you  may 
dope,  you  may  paint  the  piles  as 
you  will,  but  the  teeth  of  the  ship- 
worm  will  gnaw  at  them  still.  In- 
deed, so  unequal  has  been  the  suc- 
cess of  creosoting  wooden  piles  that 
a  strong  suspicion  has  arisen  that 
instead  of  poisoning  the  teredo,  creo- 
sote is  merely  an  appetizer." 

It  is  claimed  that  concrete  resists 
decay  far  beyond  the  endurance  of 
any  wood  that  grows.  Once  put 
down,  if  the  job  is  properly  done,  it 
lasts,  and  on  public  works,  like 
water  front  piers,  the  concrete 
stands  up  indefinitely. 


Notes  and  Comments 


This  is  culled  from  Mr.  Bert  Tay- 
lor's "Linotype  or  Two,"  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle : 

"Benjamin  Bills  will  talk  on  'What 
Many  Architects  Lack'  at  6  P.  M." — Art 
note. 

We  fancy  that  what  they  lack  at  that 
hour,  or  a  little  later,  is  a  judicious  com- 
bination of  Gordon  dry  and  vermouth. 


One  million  weddings  were  cele- 
brated in  the  United  States  in  1919 
but  only  70,000 
c_A  Million  Weddings   new    liomes    were 

and  ^  erected  —  400,000 

70,000  New  Homes  ,        ,        r    xi 

short  ot  the  ac- 
tual needs.  In  1890  an  average  of 
110.05  families  occupied  each  100 
homes.  Today  there  are  125  fam- 
ilies for  each  100  homes  and  no  re- 

(Continued  on  page  126) 
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Washington  State  Chapter 

President   Charles  H.  Alden,  Seattle 

1st  Vice-President   ....James  H.  Schack,  Seattle 

2d  Vice-President George  Gove,   Tacoma 

3d  Vice-President   L.   L.   Rand,   Spokane 

Secretary   F.  A.  Naramore,  Seattle 

Treasurer   Earl  G.   Park,   Seattle 

I  A.  H.  Albertson 
Directors <  r.  H.  Bebb 

'  G.  C.  Field 

(Haltfnrnta  ^tatp  loarb  nf  Arrljitprturr 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT 

President Clarence    R.    Ward 

Secretary-Treasurer Sylvain   Schnaittacher 

Members 
J.  R.  Miller  Edward  Glass  J.  J.  Donovan 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT 

President John    Parkinson 

Secretary-Treasurer A.    M.    Edelman 

Members 
W.  H.  Wheeler         Myron  Hunt         W.  J.   Dodd 

Bun  ^rmtista  Arrftttprtural  Ollub 

President      Harry    M.    Michelson 

Vice-President     T.    Pflueger 

Secretary    W.    E.    Baumberger 

Treasurer    ••...... James   S.    Cole 

Directors— F.  F.  Amandes,  N.  Reinhertz  E  B 
Hurt. 

Bm  3Franrtarn  ^nrirtij  nf  Arrlftt^rtB 

President VV     C     Hays 

Vice-President Lewis    P.    Hobart 

Secretary-Treasurer H.    H.    Gutterson 

Directors S  Geo;  A.  Lansburgh 

'  John   Reid,  Jr. 

Wafilyittgton  BtaU  ^onrtg  nf  ArrljUwta 

President   .  .Henry  H.  James,  Seattle 

1st  Vice^Pres Clayton   D.   Wilson,    Seattle 

2d  Vice-Pres Julius  A.   Zittel,   Spokane 

3d  Vice-Pres ...Watson   Vernon,   Aberdeen 

4th  Vice-Pres.    ...Richard  V.   Gough,  Okanogan 

Secretary    Edgar  Blair,   Seattle 

Treasurer L.   L.   Mendel,   Seattle 

Trustees:— H.  H.  James,  Frank  Fowler,  A  War- 
ren Gould,  W.  J.  Jones,  R.  H.  Rowe,  all  of 
Seattle. 


Atttprtran  ^nrtf  tg  nf  Sjanbarapp 
Arrl)ttrrta 

Pacific  Coast  Chapter 

President   VV.   D.   Cook    Jr 

H.  W.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.' 

Vice-President      Stephen   Child 

Fairmont   Hotel,    San    Francisco.    Calif 

Secretary^Treasurer  .      E.  T.  Mische 

Henry  Bldg.,  Portland,   Oregon 

©arnma  Bamt^  nf  Arrlrttfrta 

President Roia„d   g.   Borhek 

Vice-President      Earl   Dugan 

Secretary   and   Treasurer A.   J.    Ruslell 

^an  iirgn  Arrl|ttmural  Aaanriattnn 

V^^'T-"^ ^'^'*^-   Templeton   Johnson 

Vice-President Robert   Halley,   Jr 

Secretary-Treasurer e.    C.    Decker 

#an  Snaqutn  Hallrg  Aaa  n  nf  Arrhtt^rta 

President t^    r»     t> 

x^ice-president  ...... : : : ; : ; ; ; ^p  \  ^^^z 

Secretary-Treasurer '.  .Joseph-  Losekan" 


Amrrtran  Batut^  nf  dtotl  lEngtn^pra 

Southern  California  Association 

President tt     ,,r     ^ 

First    Vice-President '. ". '. ".:::;: ^^  ^  '  t°^^\"'' 

becond    Vice-President ;  i ; ; ;  [f,    D.-'kowell 

ireasurer r-     W   ^-^""^^ 

.secretary tt     /"*      r^ 

^   „    -  r .    (j.    Uessery 

F  n^H^^Sf  VI-  }y-  ^^""'^'  R-lPh  J-  Reed, 
F.  p.  Howell,  E.  R.  Bowen,  F.  G.  Dessery,  G.  G 
Anderson,   W .   K  Barnard. 

Address   all    communications   to    Secretary   F     G 
Dessery,  619-20   Central  building.  '        ' 


San  Francisco  Association 

President   m.    M.    O'Shaughnessy 

III  Vt'/'p''" W.    L.    Huber 

2nd    \  ice-Pres p     R     MUHS 

Secretary  and  Treasurer Nathan   A.   Bowers 

Board  of  Directors 

^    „  W.   L.   Huber 

F.   R.   MuHs  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy 

A  J J    "'^^'"^^  Nathan  A.  Bowers 

Address  all  communications  to  the  secretary   502 

Rialto   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 


Ammran  Aaanriattnn  nf  iEngtnppra 

National  Headquarters,  63  E.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

President        l.    K.    Sherman 

First   Vice-President H.    O.   Garman 

o  '^,°,-'°T.^''^'^"P'*^^'°^'^T A.    B.    McDaniel 

K.    VV .   Barnes    Portland 

Frederic    Bass    !  iMinneapolis 

B    a.    Bertenshaw Cincinnati 

^-    C.    BoLiN Chicago 

Raymond    Burnham    Chicago 

C.    E.    Dr.wer Secretary 

San  Francisco  Chapter 

President    .    William   Wollner 

I;iRST    Vice-President    J.    F.    Johnston 

bEcoND   Vice-President    W    H    Phelps 

Treasurer    r.'  l.'  Kessing 

Secretary    a.    G.    Mott 

Permanent  address,  960  Pacific   Bldg. 

Los   Angeles   Chapter 

President    .    Frank  H.   Gayner 

First    Vice-President C.    A.    Heinze 

Second  Vice-President H.   Z.   Osborne,   Jr 

Secretary   d.   E.  Godfrey 

Treasurer    e.    H.    Merrill 

Permanent    address,     625     Metropolitan    Bldg., 
Lo3   Angeles. 


With  the  Architects 

Building  Reports  and  Personal  Mention  of 
Interest  to  the  Profession 


Praise  for  Mr.    Hobart's   Work 

p-rom  the  Architectural  Review. 
The  Architect  and  Engineer,  San  Fran- 
ciso,  July,  is  largely  devoted  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Lewis '  P.  Hobart,  including  the 
Del  Monte  Lodge  and  Swimming  Pool, 
the  Hillsborough  District  School,  Ad- 
ministration Buildings,  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, San  Francisco,  the  Red  Cross  Hos- 
pital, San  Mateo,  and  two  residences. 
Mr.  Irving  F.  Morrow,  in  writing  of 
them,  states  his  pleasure  as  a  critic  in 
seeing  them.  They  are  the  work  of  an 
artist,  admirable,  and  could  form  an  ob- 
ject lesson  for  those  who  in  their  desire 
to  be  spontaneous  become  absurd.  They 
are  well  composed,  devised,  propor- 
tioned, detailed  and  designed,  and  in 
no  case  are  excessive  in  any  direction-— 
they  are  delightful.  There  is  also  an  il- 
lustrated article  upon  industrial  build- 
ings  of   concrete. 


Stadium  for  Stanford  University 

Stanford  University  trustees  have 
authorized  construction  of  a  $750,000 
concrete  stadium  to  accommodate  60,000 
people.  Messrs.  Bakewell  &  Brown, 
architects  for  the  University,  will  pre- 
pare the  plans.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia needs  a  stadium  as  badly  as  Stan- 
ford, as  was  evidenced  when  thousands 
were  turned  away  from  the  big  Thanks- 
giving football  game.  Here  would  be  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  some  wealthy 
Californian,  philanthropically  inclined, 
to  perpetuate  his  name  for  many  years 
to  come,  by  building  a  stadium  and  mak- 
ing a  gift  of  it  to  the  University. 


Two    Commercial    Garages 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Stewart,  architect  in  the 
Claus  Spreckels  building,  San  Francisco, 
has  completed  plans  for  two  large  com- 
mercial garages  to  be  built  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Both  buildings  are  of  unusual  de- 
sign as  indicated  by  the  elevations  shown 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  One  of  the  build- 
ings is  a  four-story  reinforced  concrete 
structure,  which  will  be  erected  on  the 
south  side  of  Market  street,  125  feet  east 
of  Ninth,  San  Francisco,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $175,000.  Mr.  Thomas  McDougall 
is  the  owner.  The  other  building  is  for 
Mr.  Mortimer  Fleischhacker  and  is  being- 
erected  on  Market  street,  near  Brady,  at 
a  cost  of  $100,000. 


Personal 

Messrs.  McDonald  and  Kahn,  con- 
struction engineers,  are  erecting  a  build- 
ing for  themselves  on  Montgomery 
street,  between  Sutter  and  Bush,  San 
Francisco.  They  expect  to  occupy  their 
new  home  early  in  the  spring.  Their 
offices  at  present  are  in  the  Rialto  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  returns  this 
month  from  extensive  travels  abroad 
that  have  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Mr.  Brown  was  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  is  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  San  Francisco  architectural 
nrm  of  Bakewell  &  Brown. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bugbee,  architect,  has 
moved  from  the  Sharon  building,  San 
Francisco,  to  room  318  in  the  remodeled 
building  at  26  Montgomery  street.  Mr. 
Bugbee's  new  phone  number  is  Sutter 
5012. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Quail  has  been  appointed 
county  engineer  of  San  Joaquin  County 
at  a  salary  of  $5000  per  year.  Mr.  Quail 
was  county  surveyor  and  his  new  ap- 
pointment was  made  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Reams  law. 


Le  Brun  Scholarship   Competition 

The  executive  committee  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  as  trustees  of  the  traveling 
scholarship  founded  by  Pierre  L.  Le- 
Brun,  announces  a  competition  for  the 
selection  of  a  beneficiary,  and  calling 
for  drawings  to  be  delievered  about  Jan- 
uary 15,  1921.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
award  $1,400  is  available  for  an  architect 
or  architectural  draftsman  resident  in 
the  United  States  to  aid  him  in  payhig 
the  expenses  of  an  European  trip  lasting 
not  less  than  six  months. 


Addition  to  Bank  Building 

The  Bank  of  Italy  will  build  a  $125,- 
000  addition  to  its  building  at  Temple 
and  Spring  streets,  Los  Angeles,  from 
plans  by  Mr.  Albert  C.  Martin. 


Swimming  Tank 

The  Fresno  City  Park  Commissioners 
have  recommended  the  construction  of 
a  large  community  swimming  tank  with 
dressing  rooms  and  lockers  at  Roeding 
Park. 
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Architect  T.  P.  Ross  Busy 

Mr.  T.  Paterson  Ross,  310  Cafifornia 
street,  San  Francisco,  has  recently 
awarded  a  contract  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $60,000  to  the  American 
Marble  and  Mosaic  Company  for  marble 
work  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  Forest 
Lawn  Memorial  Park  Association,  Los 
Angeles.  Mr.  Ross  has  also  let  a  con- 
tract for  $8,700  for  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  Mr.  John  Tonningsen's  store  at 
Twenty-second  and  Mission  streets,  San 
Francisco.  Plans  have  been  completed 
by  the  same  architect  for  a  three-story 
frame  apartment  house  to  be  erected  at 
Fourth  and  Irving  streets,  San  Francisco, 
for  M.  Cohen,  and  for  a  one-story,  eight- 
room  bungalow  in  Westwood  Park,  for 
Mr.  E.  Ketjen. 


Architect  Schwartz  Busy 

New  work  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Mel  I. 
Schwartz,  Nevada  Bank  building,  San 
Francisco,  includes  a  two-story  frame  and 
stucco  office  building  and  apartments, 
27^^x132-8  on  Sacramento  street,  west  of 
Octavia,  San  Francisco,  for  Dr.  Albert 
Abrams,  and  a  one-story  reinforced  con- 
crete store  building  on  Post  street,  west 
of  Leavenworth,  San  Francisco,  for 
Pauline   Schoenberg. 


San  Luis  Obispo  Schools 

A  bond  election  for  $373,000  has  been 
called  at  San  Luis  Obispo  for  new 
schools  and  additions.  Messrs.  John  J. 
Donovan  of  Oakland  and  Orville  L. 
Clark  of  Bakersfield  and  San  Luis  Obispo 
have  been  commissioned  to  prepare  the 
plans. 


Informal  Competition  Decided 

The  plans  of  Messrs.  Wolfe  &  Hig- 
gins,  architects  of  San  Jose,  for  a  one- 
story  reinforced  concrete  school  build- 
ing for  the  Penetentia  School  near  San 
Jose,  have  been  selected  in  an  informal 
competition.  Construction  of  the  build- 
ing, which  will  cost  $70,000,  will  be 
started    early    in    the    spring. 


Pasadena   Hospital 

Mr.  Myron  Hunt  of  Los  Angeles  is 
completing  working  drawings  for  a  four- 
story  Class  "A"  hospital  for  the  Pasa- 
dena Hospital  Association.  The  build- 
ing will  accommodate  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  patients. 


Another  San  Francisco   Theatre 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  L. 
Pflueger,  associated  with  Mr.  J.  R.  Mil- 
ler, architect  in  the  Lick  building,  San 
Francisco,  for  a  Class  "A"  reinforced 
concrete  theatre  to  be  built  on  Castro 
street,  between  Seventeenth  and  Eight- 
eenth streets,  San  Francisco,  for  Nasser 
Bros. 


New  Sacramento   Bank 

The  new  Merchants  National  Bank  to 
be  established  in  Sacramento  after  the 
first  of  the  year  and  which  is  to  have 
suitable  banking  quarters,  has  elected 
Mr.  Norman  De  Vaux,  well-known  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  automobile  man, 
Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Heeseman, 
a  director.  The  President  of  the  com- 
pany is  Mr.  J.  H.  Stephens  of  Sac- 
ramento. The  new  Bank  will  be  situa- 
ted on  the  Cavanaugh  property  on  the 
corner  of  the  alley  east  side  of  Seventh 
Street,  J  and  K  Streets,  directly  behind 
the    Post    Office    Building. 


Designing  Packing  Plant 

The  plans  for  the  $200,000  office 
building  to  be  built  jointly  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Peach  Growers  and  Associated 
Raisin  Co.  at  Fresno  are  being  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Glass  and  Butner,  427  Cory 
building,  Fresno,  and  Hearst  building, 
San  Francisco.  The  same  architects  are 
also  preparing  plans  for  a  $250,000  pack- 
ing house  for  the  California  Peach 
Growers.  The  engineering  and  mechani- 
cal plans  are  being  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Hunter  and  Hudson,  Rialto  building, 
San  Francisco.  Construction  is  to  be  of 
reinforced    concrete. 


Two    Seattle    Apartment    Houses 

Mr.  William  Bruce  of  Seattle  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  two  large  community 
apartment  buildings  to  cost  $750,000. 
One  of  the  buildings  is  for  Mr.  George 
Boole  and  will  be  128x142,  eight  stories 
high  and  constructed  of  white  terra  cotta 
or  brick.  There  will  be  30  apartments. 
The  other  building  is  for  Mrs.  Anna  C. 
Boyd  and  will  be  ten  stories,  120x120  of 
fireproof  construction  and  will  contain 
57   apartments. 


$1,000,000    San   Pedro   Apartments 

Mr.  John  G.  Evans,  San  Pedro,  has 
prepared  plans  for  a  7-story  Class  "A" 
apartment  house  to  be  erected  at  Tenth 
and  Leland  streets,  San  Pedro,  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Evans  is  a  contractor,  former- 
ly of  New  York.  The  building  will  con- 
tain 102  apartments,  of  3,  4  and  6  rooms 
and  will  cost  $1,000,000.  There  will  also 
be  30  single  rooms. 


Sacramento    Canning    Plant 

Announcement  is  made  in  Sacramento 
that  a  permit  has  been  issued  to  start 
construction  of  the  first  unit  of  the  $200,- 
000  cannery  for  the  Sacovalley  Meat 
Canning  &  Provision  Company.  Con- 
struction will  be  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  brick— the  first  story  of  concrete  and 
the  second  of  brick.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Clarence  C.  Cuff,  Ochener  building,  Sac- 
ramento. 
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Dies  of  Apoplexy 

Mr.  Carrol  H.  Brown,  for  many  years 
a  practicing  architect  in  Los  Angeles, 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  at  his  ranch, 
Sierra  Madre  Villa,  Nov.  18.  He  had 
been  helping  a  man  on  the  ranch  who 
was  clearing  away  some  rocks,  during 
the  afternoon,  and  it  is  believed  the 
stroke  was  brought  on  by  over  exertion. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  at  Champaign, 
111.,  in  1861,  and  came  to  Los  Angeles 
about  40  years  ago.  Mr.  Brown  was 
the  architect  for  the  Stimson  office  build- 
ing at  Third  and  Spring  streets,  which 
at  the  time  it  was  erected,  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  business  structures 
in  the  city.  His  last  important  archi- 
tectural work  was  the  Puente  high 
school.  He  was  at  one  time  a  member 
of  Southern  California  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects. 

Surviving  are  his  widow  and  a  son, 
Grofif  S.  Brown,  a  newspaper  man  of 
Pasadena,  a  daughter,  two  brothers,  Mr. 
Edgar  B.  Brown,  an  architect  of  Stock- 
ton, and  Mr.  G.  S.  Brown  of  Santa 
Barbara. 


Masonic  Temples 

Mr.  Carl  Werner,  architect  in  the 
Humboldt  bank  building,  San  Francisco, 
is  preparing  plans  for  a  $200,000  Ma- 
sonic Temple  to  be  built  at  San  Jose 
and  another  at  Bakersfield.  Plans  for  the 
Stockton  temple  have  been  completed  by 
Mr.  Werner  and  constructions  will  start 
early  in  the   year. 


Designing  Ferry  Slips 

Mr.  H.  J.  Brunnier,  C.  E.,  Sharon 
building,  San  Francisco,  is  designing  the 
ferry  slips,  pier,  etc.,  for  the  Golden  Gate 
Ferry  Co.,  which  is  to  operate  an  auto- 
mobile ferry  from  North  Beach,  San 
Francisco,   to   Marin   County. 


Government  Hospital 

Mr.  W.  A.  O.  Munsell,  414  Stimson 
building,  Los  Angeles,  has  completed 
plans  for  two  two-story  reinforced  con- 
crete hospital  buildings  to  be  erected  at 
the  Soldiers'   Home,   Sawtelle. 


Brick  Warehouse 

Mr.  W.  H.  Crim,  Jr.,  425  Kearny 
street,  San  Francisco,  has  completed 
plans  for  a  four-story  Class  "C"  ware- 
house to  be  built  on  Brannan  street,  near 
Eighth,  for  the  Western  Pacific  Railway 
Company. 


Certificate  to  Practice 
On  November  30th,  1920,  at  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Architecture,  Mr.  James  Somerville 
Dean  of  1351  40th  street,  Sacramento, 
was  granted  a  certificate  to  practice  arch- 
itecture  in  this   State. 


Oakland  Apartment  House 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  Mr.  C. 
W.  McCall,  Central  Bank  building,  Oak- 
land, for  a  three-story  frame  and  plaster 
apartment  house  to  contain  twelve,  two 
and  three-room  apartments  for  Mr.  John 
Westphal  of  1933  Harrison  street,  Oak- 
land.    The  building   will   cost  $51,000. 


Lodge  Room  Alterations 

Messrs.  Sidney  B.  &  Nobel  Newsom, 
architects  in  the  Nevada  Bank  building, 
San  Francisco,  are  preparing  plans  for 
alterations  to  the  lodge  rooms  of  the 
Oakland  Moose.  Improvements  will  in- 
clude a  gymnasium.  The  same  architect? 
are  designing  a  two-story  brick  veneer 
residence  to  be  built  in  Piedmont  at  an 
estimated   cost  of  $25,000. 


Portland  Elks  Building 

Messrs.  Hotaling  &  Dougan,  Henry 
building,  Portland,  have  completed  plans 
for  a  four-story  Class  "A"  lodge  build- 
ing for  the  Portland  Lodge  of  Elks  to 
cost  $650,000. 

Wants  Books  on  Architecture 

Mr.  C.  E.  Azurdia,  Department  of 
Civic  Design,  University  of  Liverpool, 
writes  that  he  would  like  to  get  in  com- 
munication with  publishers  in  the  United 
States  of  architectural  books,  such  as  the 
History  of  Architecture,  Construction, 
Theories,  Housing  Schemes,  Town  Plan- 
ning  and   allied   subjects. 


Alterations   to   Store 

Mr.  William  Mooser,  Nevada  Bank 
building,  San  Francisco,  has  let  segre- 
gated contracts  for  extensive  alterations 
to  Ohlandt  &  Buck's  store  at  966-970 
Market  street,  San  Francisco.  The  im- 
provements will  cost  in  the  nieghborhood 
of  $30,000. 


San  Mateo   Residence 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Edwards,  Commercial 
building,  San  Francisco,  has  completed 
plans  and  awarded  a  contract  for  a  hand- 
some $25,000  country  residence  to  be 
erected  in  the  Homestead  Tract,  San 
Mateo,  for  Mr.  Antone  Borel  of  San 
Francisco. 


Passing  of  Carl  W.  Regnart 

Mr.  Carl  W.  Regnart,  for  the  past 
few  years  San  Francisco  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,  died 
suddenly  Wednesday,  December  1.  fol- 
lowing a  stroke.  Mr.  Regnart  became 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
the  Pacific  ]\Ianufacturing  Company 
upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  D.  O.  Druf- 
fel.  He  was  35  years  old  and  esteemed 
by  a  wide   circle   of   acquaintances. 
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WASHINGTON  STATE  CHAPTER. 

Two  Hundred  Sixty-third  Meeting. 

Minutes  of  the  263rd  meeting,  held  Thursday, 
November  4,  1920,  6:30  p.  m.,  at  Blanc's.  Present: 
Alden,  presiding;  Albertson,  Baeder,  Bell,  Cote, 
Constable,  Field,  Gould,  Gove.  Huntington,  Knox, 
Loveless,    Myers,    Naramore,    Sexsmith. 

Minutes  of  previous  meetings  were  read  and 
approved. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Master  Builders' 
.Association  in  acknowledgment  of  Chapter  action 
regarding   opening   of   bids. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dennis  A.  Nichols  re- 
garding his  appointment  to  membership  in  the 
Chapter.  ' 

Mr.  Myers  reported  for  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion that  several  meetings  were  held  with  teachers 
of  High  School  Drawing.  He  stated  that  the 
committee  was  planning  to  come  before  the  school 
board  with  plans  to  improve  the  type  of  work 
being  done  by  the  high  school  departments  of 
drawing. 

Mr.  Baeder  reporting  for  the  Committee  on 
Legislation  announced  that  Mr.  Alden  would  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  State  Boards  of  Architect  Ex- 
aminers, to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  November  17th 
and  18th,  and  that  any  proposed  changes  in  laws 
for  the  licensing  of  architects  will  be  deferred 
until   after   that   time. 

Mr.  Aiden  spoke  on  the  proposed  building  code 
for  school  buildings  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  suggested  that  a  special  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  handle  our  report  on  the  proposed 
law.  Mr.  Baeder  made  a  motion,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Naramore,  to  refer  the  proposed  law  to  a  special 
committee.  Carried.  Mr.  Naramore  emphasized 
the  need  of  a  more  comprehensive  law  than  that 
proposed. 

Mr.  Albertson,  speaking  for  the  Committee  on 
Ordniances,  said  that  the  committee  was  making 
progress  in  regard  to  the  ordinance  for  the  con- 
struction of  portable  booths  for  movie  project. 

Mr.  Field,  reporting  for  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Stanley  Parker  with  reference  to  a  campaign 
of  public  information  to  be  conducted  nationallv 
by  the  Institute.  The  letter  dealt  particularly 
with  publicity  in  the  press  and  suggested  wavs 
of  obtaining  greater  publicity  for  the  profession 
by  that  means.  Several  members  present,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Field,  promised  to  write  articles 
of  general  interest  on  phases  of  architectural  serv- 
ice which  could  be  edited  and  run  in  the  local 
newspapers. 

Ml"-.  Gould,  on  Community  Planning,  reported 
that  his  committee  was  planning  a  campaign  along 
the   following  three  plans: 

1.  Collecting  all  the  available  material  on  com- 
munity  planning   and   digesting   it. 

2.  Collecting  local  material  of  work  either  pro- 
posed or  executed,  to  be  used  as  examples  of  what 
might  be  done  in  Seattle  or  environs.  Mr  Gould 
asked  the  members  present  to  submit  any  mate- 
rial of  this  nature  they  may  have  at  hand  for  re- 
view   by    the    committee. 

3.  Publicity  work  on  Community  Planning 
through  the  Chapter  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Vogel,  reporting  for  the  Committee  on 
I-arm  Buildings,  said  that  the  State  had  been  di- 
vided into  three  districts,  namely.  Inland  Empire 
i-ruit  District  and  Coast,  for  the  study  of  the 
problem  of  architectural  service  to  the  farmers 
In  an  interesting  manner  he  outlined  the  work 
that  this  committee  hopes  to  do  and  contrasted 
It  with  the  work  now  being  done  bv  a  service 
bureau    in    Spokane. 

Mr.  .Mden  introduced  Mr.  H.  L.  Cunliffe 
Ouantity  Surveyor,  who  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  the  methods  pursued  in  England  in  quantitv 
survey  and  detailed  the  methods  as  conducted  by 
his  office  in  Seattle.  Discussion  followed  by  the 
Chapter.  Mr  Vogel  moved  and  Mr.  Gould  sec- 
onded that  the  Chapter  Committee  on  Quantitv 
burvey   make   recommendations   for   Chapter   action 


on  a  specific  proposal  for  the  use  of  quantity  sur- 
vey for  Chapter  members  and  present  the  pro- 
posal to  the  Chapter   for   its  action.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  amendments 
to  the  by-laws  previously  proposed  should  be 
voted   upon    separately. 

Mr.  Alden  spoke  in  some  detail  regarding  the 
work  of  the  Zoning  Commission  of  the  City  of 
Seattle.  General  discussion  followed,  in  which 
the  members  present  seemed  to  feel  that  greater 
publicity  should  be  given  the  work  of  the  Zoning 
Commission  to  the  end  that  greater  sympathy  might 
be  expected  from  the  commercial  organizations  of 
Seattle.  Mr.  Huntington  moved  and  Mr.  Gould 
seconded  a  motion  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  as  Chapter  Committee  on  Zoning  to 
aid  wherever  possible  the  work  of  the  Zoning 
Commission  by  publicity  co-operation,  etc.     Carried. 

Mr.  Albertson  moved  and  Mr.  Baeder  seconded 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr.  Naramore 
for  his  services  as  secretary  of,  the  Chapter. 

Mr.  Huntington  moved,  Mr.  Baeder  seconded, 
that  a  committee  on  arrangements  for  the  annual 
meetings  be  formed.      Carried. 

Adjourned,    10:15. 

H.    O.    SEXSMITH, 

Acting   Secretary. 


Architects   Hold   Two   Meetings 

The  Southern  California  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  held 
two  meetings  at  the  City  Club  on  Tues- 
day evening,  Dec.  14.  One  was  a  spe- 
cial meeting  called  by  President  Berg- 
strom  to  consider  and  rectify  all  errors 
in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  so  as  to 
make  Southern  California  safe  for  arch- 
itects. The  other  was  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  at  which  officers  were 
elected  for   next   year. 


Architect  W.   J.   Wythe   Busy 

New  work  in  the  office  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Wythe,  architect  in  the  Central  Bank 
building,  Oakland,  includes  preliminary 
sketches  for  a  large  Methodist  church  at 
Modesto;  working  drawings  for  new 
Methodist  churches  at  Escalon  and 
Byron,  and  a  brick  veneer  chapel  and 
gymnasium  for  St.  Paul's  Methodist 
church  in   Oakland. 


Addition   to    Hotel 

Messrs.  Miller  &  Warnecke,  Perry 
building,  Oakland,  are  preparing  plans 
for  a  three-story  brick  addition  to  the 
Hotel  Taylor,  Paso  Robles.  The  same 
firm  has  completed  drawings  for  altering 
a  two-story  frame  flat  building  at  Castro 
and  Eighteenth  streets,  San  Francisco, 
into  modern  apartments.  Mr.  Chas.  F. 
Gross    is   the   owner. 


Auto    Sales    Building 

Plans  have  been  prepared  in  the  of- 
fice of  Mr.  James  W.  Plachek,  of  Berk- 
eley, for  a  one-story  brick  and  tile  auto 
sales  building  and  garage  to  be  erected 
at  Broadway  and  Mather  streets,  Oak- 
land, for  Mr.  W.  C.  Morse.  The  cost  is 
estimated   at   $25,000. 


With  the  Engineers 

Reports  from  the  Various  Pacific  Coast  Societies, 
Personal  Mention,  Etc. 


The     Newer     Branches     of     Engineering 

JUST  why  it  is  we  do  not  Icnow,  but 
engineering  seems  to  be  getting 
more  popular.  Perhaps  it  is  the  free 
advertising  which  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover 
has  given  the  profession,  or  possibly  the 
Federated  American  Engineering  So- 
cieties is  having  some  influence.  But, 
anywajr,  an  engineer  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered one  who  runs  an  engine,  just  as 
a  chemist  is  no  longer  merely  a  soda- 
water    clerk. 

The  latest  is  Real  Estate  Engineer- 
ing, or,  as  the  pioneers  in  the  profes- 
sion call  it,  Property  Management  En- 
gineering. This  is  the  heading  of  an 
advertisement  occupying  the  entire  last 
page  of  the  New  York  Tribune  of  Oct. 
26.  The  advertisement  goes  on  to  say 
that  engineers  are  scientists  who  know 
the  facts  about  materials  with  which 
they  work  and  who  must-  not  merely 
guess.  They  must  also  have  the  ability 
to  put  their  -knowledge  to  practical  use. 
That  is  just  the  way  the  officials  of  the 
company  running  this  ad  feel  about  the 
handling  of  real  estate.  Hence  the 
title.  They  admit  that  the  question  as 
to  what  Property  Management  Engin- 
eering means  has  been  asked  them  niany 
times,   and  we  do   not  wonder. 

Mr.  Julian  Street,  in  his  interesting 
little  satire  on  the  modern  advertising 
man,  just  published  under  the  title  "Sun- 
beams, Inc.,"  follows  the  career  of  Mr. 
H.  Bell  Brown  from  newspaper  re- 
porter through  his  "induction"  into  the 
profession  of  advertising  engineering.  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  cut  out  for  it. 
Either  he  learned  with  a  speed  hardly 
short  of  miraculous,  or  else  advertising 
engineering  may  be  mastered  in  a  much 
shorter  space  of  time  than  engineering 
in  the  commoner  branches.  Had  he,  for 
example,  become  an  automobile  en- 
gineer, a  constructing  engineer,  or  a 
civil  engineer,  instead  of  an  advertising- 
engineer,  and  progressed  as  rapidly,  he 
would  have  been  building  motor  cars, 
skyscrapers,  ste^l  bridges,  or  railroads 
within  a  year. 

We  are  glad  to  see  engineering  becom- 
ing so  popular,  1)ut  we  hope  that  the 
new-coming  class  will  not  totally  sup- 
plant the  old.  No  doubt  Soup  Engineer- 
ing and  Baked  Bean  Engineering  v/ill 
soon  be  featured  in  the  advertising  pages 
of  our  popular  magazines.  At  present, 
as  is  well  known  from  the  advertise- 
ments, our  beans  are  baked  loy  chemists, 
who  analyze  each  bean  as  it  goes  into  the 


can.  Why  wouldn't  a  good  engineer  be 
fitted  to  superintend  the  ovens,  or,  as 
they  might  be  termed,  roasting  furnaces? 
Or  even — but  this  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect— a  good  cook? — Engineering  and 
Mining   Journal. 


A.  A.  E.  to  Have  New  Quarters 

At  the  meeting  of  Los  Angeles  Chapter, 
American  Association  of  Engineers,  Nov. 
19,  it  was  decided  by  a  practically  un- 
animous vote  to  secure  new  quarters  in 
the_  new  Union  League  Club  building  at 
Third  and  Hill  streets.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  Union  League  Club  for  rooms. 
This  committee  consists  of  Messrs.  H. 
Z.  Osborne,  Jr.,  chairman;  W.  W.  Patch 
and  D.   E.   Godfrey. 

Considerable  discussion  was  given  to 
the  matter  of  urging  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  Newell  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  the  new  federal  adminis- 
tration. A  resolution  was  adopted  re- 
questing California's  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives to  use  their  influence  to  se- 
cure the  cabinet  portfolio  for  Dr.  Newell. 
A  telegrani  was  also  sent  to  President- 
Elect  Harding  endorsing  Dr.  Newell  for 
Secretary   of   the    Interior. 


Engineers  Elect  New   Officers 

Mr.  G.  Chester  Brown,  Chief  Alining 
Engineer  for  California  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Commission,  was  elected  President 
of  the  local  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Engineers  at  the  annual 
election  December  7th.  Mr.  Brown  has 
served  as  an  engineer  for  the  Associated 
Oil  Co.,  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, American  Mines  Company,  Gug- 
genheim Syndicate,  Spokane  Mining  Co., 
East  Side  Canal  Co.,  and  since  1915  as  the 
chief  mining  expert  for  the  California 
Industrial    Accident    Commission. 

Other  engineers  of  note  will  serve  on 
the    Board   of    Directors   as    follows: 

Mr.  Frederick  J.  Amvveg,  Consulting 
Engineer,   San    Francisco. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Dodge,  Office  Engineer,  San 
Francisco  Di\ision,  California  State 
Highway. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Howland,  Sales  Engineer, 
C.   C.  Moore  &  Co. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Mott,  Assistant  Engineer, 
Southern    Pacilic    Co. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Phelps,  Assistant  Division 
Engineer,    Southern    Pacific   Co. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Dufom%  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,   San   Francisco. 

Mr.    W.    S.    Wollncr.    General    Safety, 
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Fire  Prevention  and  Welfare  Agent, 
Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

The  Chapter  has  646  members  of  the 
total  of  25,000  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  engineers'  business  organization, 
formed  to  enable  the  engineers  to  render 
efficient  public  serAMce. 

The  new  officers  purpose  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  State  and  local  afifairs  and 
will  voice  their  opinions  on  engineering 
problems  as  a  guide  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens in  deciding  local  issues  of  a  techni- 
cal character.  The  various  professional 
associations  and  civic  bodies  are  invited 
to  command  the  services  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Engineers  in  the  solu- 
tion of  any  civic  problems  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  technical  character,  are 
difficult  to  analyze  without  the  aid  of  the 
engineer. 


Pile   Driver   for   Sinking   200   Feet   Con- 
crete Piles 

From  The   Engineer,   London,   June   11,    1920. 

DURING  the  execution  of  the  founda- 
tion work  for  a  large  reinforced  con- 
crete bridge  in  Sweden  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  piles  up  to  200  feet 
in  length  in  order  to  reach  solid  bottom, 
the  circumstances  being  such  as  to  pre- 
vent the  driving  of  shorter  piles  with 
subsequent  building  up  and  re-driving. 

The  bridge,  which  is  300  feet  long  and 
connects  Ropsten  and  Lidingo,  is  con- 
structed with  a  number  of  50-foot  spans, 
each  of  which  is  supported  on  piles  vary- 
ing in  length  from  75  feet  to  200  feet. 
The  depth  of  water  is  about  60  feet  and 
the  bottom  consists  of  soft  soil  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  80  feet  down,  after  which 
firm  ground  is  encountered.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  pile  is  thus  unsupported, 
which  necessitated  ample  dimensions  to 
prevent  buckling.  Moreover,  as  the 
whole  of  the  driving  operations  had  to  be 
carried  out  from  the  surface  of  the  water 
the  designers  were  faced  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  providing  a  pile  200  feet  long 
which  was  of  sufficient  stiffness  to  be 
handled  and  driven,  and  which  would  yet 
allow  of  easy  transport  to  a  floating  pile- 
driver.  The  problem  was  solved  by  con- 
structing the  piles  as  circular  tubes  be- 
tween 3  feet  and  4  feet  diameter,  rein- 
forced with  steel  and  built  in  a  specially 
constructed  dry  dock,  from  which  they 
could  be  floated  out  to  the  pile-driver. 
After  driving  they  were  filled  with  con- 
crete. 

The  pile-driver,  which,  of  course,  had 
to  be  specially  designed  for  the  purpose, 
is  mounted  on  four  floating  caissons 
built  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  equip- 
ment is  provided  with  pumping  machin- 
ery for  trimming  during  the  handling  and 
pitching  of  the  piles.  This  trimming  ar- 
rangement was  also  utilized  to  tilt  the 
pile  frame  in  order  to  drive  the  piles  to  a 
certain  inclination,  as  required  by  the  de- 


signers. In  addition  to  the  trimming 
pumps,  force  pumps  were  provided  for 
actual  driving  purposes,  two  water  jets 
being  carried  along  the  whole  length  of 
the   piles   diametrically   opposite   one   an- 
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Floating  Pile  Driver  for  200  Feet  Long  Rein- 
forced  Concrete   Piles. 

other.  Hydraulic  hose,  specially  armored 
to  support  the  weight  due  to  the  consid- 
erable length  of  hose  filled  with  water, 
was  obtained. 

On  account  of  the  height  of  the  pile- 
driver  special  precautions  had  to  be  taken 
against  wind  pressure,  and  a  very  broad 
base  is  provided  so  as  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  wind  tilting.  The  leaders  are 
of  the  sliding  type  and  admit  of  being 
lowered  below  water  to  a  considerable 
depth,  while  guide  rollers  are  fitted  so  as 
to  keep  the  circular  piles  in  place  during 
the  driving.  The  weight  of  the  hammer 
was  about  10  tons. 

The  whole  of  the  pile  frame  was  de- 
signed and  built  by  Messrs.  Christiani 
and  Nielson,  25  Victoria  street,  Westmin- 
ster, London.  England,  in  connection 
with  the  design  and  execution  of  the  rein- 
forced concrete  work  of  the  bridge  above 
and  for  which  they  were  responsible. 


Electrical  Department 


Present  Tendency  in  Street  Lighting 


THE  present  trend  in  street  lighting 
and  illumination  was  outlined  as  fol- 
lows in  a  report  of  the  Comimttee  on 
Street  Lighting  submitted  last  month  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Society  for  Municipal  Improvements: 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  larger  cities 
to  install  on  the  principal  thoroughfare, 
or  thoroughfares,  usually  the  main  thor- 
oughfare of  the  city,  what  is  known  as 
high  power  lamps,  either  the  gas  filled, 
or,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  luminous  arc. 

New  installations  have  just  been  made 
on  Broadway  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  at  New 
Orleans  and  at  San  Francisco.  These  in- 
stallations are  composed  of  ornamental 
iron  poles  carrying  one  or  more  lamps 
at  the  top.  Considerable  height  has  been 
added  to  the  poles,  in  some  cases  27  feet, 
in  contrast  with  lower  candlepower  units 
installed  heretofore. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  substitute  for 
residential  lighting  a  lantern  neatly  de- 
signed to  replace  the  round  globe  which 
has  been  so  extensively  used  heretofore. 
There  is  an  advantage  in  the  lantern  in 
that  when  a  glass  becomes  broken  it  is 
not  as  expensive  as  the  replacement  of 
the  globe.  As  an  illustration;  an  8x18 
globe  costs  at  this  time  approximately 
$7.50,  the  8x16  nearly  $5.  Therefore  it  is 
easily  seen  that  the  replacement  of  one 
or  two  panels  in  a  lantern  is  much  less 
expensive  and,  furthermore,  the  lantern  is 
a  change  and  when  of  proper  design  is 
very  artistic. 

Greater  effort  is  being  put  forth  in  de- 
signing street  lighting  systems  artistical- 
ly. This  refers  to  the  standards  as  well 
as  the  lamp  equipment.  In  former  years 
our  street  lighting  systems  were  any- 
thing but  artistic,  and  some  of  them 
very  cumbersome  and  unsightly.  These 
are  all  giving  way  to  the  more  modern 
artistically    designed    equipment. 

Practically  all  street  lighting  hereto- 
fore has  been  on  the  series  system. 
There  is  a  tendency,  however,  to  install 
multiple  systems.  The  thing  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  increased  use  of  the 
multiple  system  is  the  problem  of  con- 
trolling the  system,  i.  e.,  turning  the 
lights  on  and  off  in  a  way  that  will  not 
only  be  economical  but  dependable.    The 


constant-potential  multiple  system  with 
proper  control  offers  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  the  old  constant-current 
series  system.  It  has  greater  flexibility 
in  the  number  of  lamps,  the  elimination 
of  station  apparatus,  taking  advantage  of 
the  use  of  constant-potential  transform- 
ers already  in  service  for  commercial 
purposes,  power  factor  practically  unity. 
It  seems  that  the  tendency  will  be  for  an 
increased  extension  of  constant-potential 
multiple  systems  except  where  special 
systems  are  required  for  white-way  light- 
ing. 

The  practice  on  the  part  of  municipal 
officials  today  is  to  spend  more  money 
for  street  illumination.  In  this  connection 
frequent  comparison  as  to  the  cost  of 
street  lighting  on  the  per  capita  basis  is 
made,  but  it  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  true  comparison  is  the  number  of 
watts  per  mile  of  street  or  the  candle- 
power  per  mile  of  street.  Then,  too, 
the  rate  paid  for  electrical  energy  must 
be  taken   into   consideration. 

The  tendency  in  the  past  has  been  to 
illuminate  one  down-town  street,  or  the 
business  section  and  leave  the  residential 
section  unprotected.  There  is  a  clamor 
for  electric  street  illumination  to  replace 
the  inadequate  gas  lighting  of  the  past 
age.  Changes  are  being  made  as  fast  as 
the  old  contracts  expire.  It  is  difficult 
for  gas  illumination  to  compete  with 
first-class  electric  street  illumination. 

In  changing  over  street-lighting  sys- 
tems from  gas  to  electric,  in  many  cases 
the  old  iron  lamp-post  can  be  used  by 
substituting  a  neat  and  artistic  top  cast- 
ing carrying  the  necessary  socket,  re- 
ceptacles and  glassware.  This  will  save 
considerable  expense  in  the  installation 
of  an  ornamental  street-lighting  system 
in  a  residential  section  in  the  replacement 
of  gas  lighting.  This  has  been  done  in 
Chicago  v/ith  good  eft'ect. 

More  money  is  being  appropriated  for 
street  lighting  than  in  the  past  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  realized  that 
a  well-lighted  thoroughfare  is  a  great 
aid  to  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  cities,  a  great  aid  to  the  police 
department  and  fire  department  and  fur- 
thermore, greatly  adds  to  the  safety  in 
these  days  of  the  advanced  use  of  motor- 
propelled  vehicles. 


The  Contractor 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION,  BRIDGES  AND 
ROAD  WORK 


General  Contractors  Discuss  Segregation  of  Bids 


SEGREGATION  of  contracts  for 
work  on  public  buildings  was  the 
chief  subject  considered  by  Los  Angeles 
Chapter,  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America,  at  the  regular  meeting,  Nov. 
18.  This  method  of  letting  work  has 
been  a  matter  of  considerable  concern 
to  the  general  contractors,  as  they  re- 
gard it  as  encroaching  upon  the  field  of 
the  general  contractor  and  having  a  ten- 
dency to  ultimately  greatly  restrict  the 
scope  of  their  operations. 

In  order  that  its  members  might  learn 
the  views  of  architects  doing  work  by 
segregated  contracts,  the  Chapter  had 
extended  an  invitation  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Alli- 
son, senior  member  of  the  architectural 
firm  of  Allison  &  Allison,  to  address 
them  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Allison  said 
he  was  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  talk  over  the  matter  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chapter,  as  many  persons 
entertained  an  erroneous  idea  of  his  at- 
titude toward  contractors.  His  chief 
reason,  he  stated,  for  segregating  con- 
tracts, was  the  difficulty  which  the  firm 
has  experienced  in  getting  responsible 
and  experienced  general  contractors  to 
bid   on   their   work. 

Under  the  state  law  contracts  for  pub- 
lic work  must  be  let  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder.  Invariably  city  and 
county  attorneys  ruled  that  ability  to 
furnish  a  bond  is  the  only  test  of  re- 
sponsibility under  this  law.  It  unfor- 
tunately had  been  possible,  Mr.  Allison 
said,  for  men  lacking  the  essential  quali- 
fications of  a  general  contractor,  to  se- 
cure bonds.  When  contracts  were  let  to 
such  persons  the  only  thing  to  which 
they  gave  consideration  in  letting  sub- 
contracts was  the  matter  of  price.  The 
man  who  offered  to  do  the  work  the 
cheapest  was  selected  and  it  was  left  to 
the  architects  to  get  the  best  they  could 
out  of  the  sub-contractors.  To  "remedy 
this  situation  the  practice  of  segregat- 
ing contracts  had  been  resorted  to,  Mr. 
Allison  said.  This  method  gave  the 
architects  and  owners  direct  control 
over  the  contractors  on  every  part  of  the 
work.  It  was  true,  he  said,  the  test  of 
responsibility  was  the  same  under  the 
law,  as  when  a  general  contract  was   let. 


Mr.  Allison  explained  his  firm's 
method  of  segregating  the  work.  On  a 
building  costing  $100,000  or  more  it  was 
usually  divided  into  about  15  contracts, 
the  principal  one  embracing  the  exca- 
vation, concrete  and  carpentry  work. 
Sometimes  the  masonry  was  included  in 
this  contract,  but  generally  if  it  was  a 
large  item,  it  was  made  a  separate  con- 
tract. On  smaller  buildings  the  princi- 
pal contract  sometimes  included  every- 
thing except  plumbing  and  heating. 
Whether  other  parts  of  the  work  were 
segregated  depended  upon  the  character 
of  the  work  and  relative  importance  of 
the   different    items. 

Mr.  Allison  stated  that  his  firm  had 
erected  about  25  school  buildings  by  seg- 
regated contracts  and  declared  that  this 
method  had  given  uniformly  satisfactory 
results  and  had  enabled  them  to  erect 
better  buildings.  Plans  and  specifica- 
tions were  made  so  complete  and  defi- 
nite, he  said,  that  each  contractor  knew 
just  what  part  of  the  work  he  had  to 
perform  and  there  was  no  conflict  or  de- 
lays, the  buildings  being  completed  in 
schedule    time. 

Mr.  Allison  said  he  did  not  wish  to 
place  himself  in  the  position  of  appear- 
ing to  interfere  in  the  general  contrac- 
tor's business,  but  he  believed  they 
would  profit  more  by  taking  only  that 
part  of  the  work  which  they  do  them- 
selves. He  had  no  objection  to  the  let- 
ting of  a  general  contract  if  he  could 
be  assured  of  having  responsible  general 
contractors,  such  as  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Chapter,  on  the  job.  How- 
ever, it  is  impossible  to  select  contrac- 
tors, under  the  existing  law.  Any  per- 
son who  demands  a  set  of  plans  and 
specifications  on  a  public  building,  can 
secure  them  and  the  work  must  be  let 
to  the  lowest  bidder  who  can  furnish  a 
bond. 

When  Mr.  Allison  had  concluded  his 
address  he  stated  he  would  answer  any 
questions  and  there  was  an  informal  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  This  brought 
out  the  views  of  the  contractors  who 
maintained  that  the  real  general  contrac- 
tor is  not  a  broker,  but  knows  and  un- 
derstands   all    parts    of    the    work    and    is 
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better  qualified  than  anyone  else  to  take 
care  of  it.  He  is  more  than  a  carpenter 
or  a  mason.  In  order  to  execute  the 
work  quickly  and  satisfactorily  he  must 
have  control  of  at  least  all  those  parts 
which  overlap  the  work  which  he  does 
himself. 


Over  Billion  Dollars  Available  for  Road 
Construction   in    1921 

HIGHWAY  Contractors  need  have  no 
fear  that  road  building  will  be  de- 
layed next  year  for  lack  of  funds.  The 
final  Federal  Aid  appropriation  of  $75,- 
000,000,  which  will  be  available  next 
season,  together  with  the  state  and 
county  bond  issues,  direct  levies  and  rev- 
enue, will  raise  the  total  available  sum 
to  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  says  The 
National  Contractors'  Association  Bul- 
letin. The  sources  of  these  funds  are 
shown  in  the  table  below. 

Of  the  total  sum  thus  available,  prob- 
ably not  more  than  half  will  be  actually 
expended  during  the  coming  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
A  large  portion  of  the  bond  issues  were 
approved  only  recently  and  the  time  nec- 
essary to  prepare  plans  and  secure  ap- 
proval of  the  projects  will  doubtless 
limit  the  expenditures.  More  signifi- 
cant considerations,  however,  from  the 
standpoint  of  contractors  who  have  in- 
vested heavily  in  road  building,  are  the 
following  factors  that  no  prospective 
bidder  can  safely  neglect: 

1.  Supply  of  labor  and  materials. 

2.  Transportation    service. 

3.  The  economic  principle  of  suppress- 
ing public  works  in  time  of  business  ex- 
pansion   or   prosperity. 

4.  The  probable  volume  of  private 
construction. 

The  first  two  of  these  factors  are  old 
acquaintances,  but  their  connection  with 
economic  principles  and  private  con- 
struction will  bear  close  scrutiny  from 
now  until  June.  Judging  from  this  year's 
experience,  the  material  supply  appears 
doubtful,  and  since  the  recent  creation 
of  well  functioning  highway  depart- 
ments in  most  states,  thousands  of  men 
formerly  engaged  in  construction  work 
are  now  employed  in  maintenance. 
Transportation  is  improving,  but  little 
hope  is  entertained  that  it  can  also  stand 
the  strain  of  a  boom  in  both  public  and 
private   construction. 

The  belief  is  firmly  expressed  in  many 
quarters  that  if  both  public  works  and 
private  projects  go  forward  in  the  vol- 
ume now  predicted,  a  shortage  of  ma- 
terials, labor  and  transportation  with  at- 
tending increase  of  prices,  will  be  the  in- 
evitable result.  Whether  both  classes  of 
construction  will  be  pushed  or  whether 
one  will  be  suppressed,  are  questions  to 
which  answers  are  not  yet  available. 


The  location  of  extensive  work  may  be 
ascertained  from  the  following  table: 

FUNDS    AVAILABLE    FOR    HIGHWAY    CONSTRUC- 
TION,   1921 

Total    Federal    Aid    Appropriations.  .$  275,000,000 

Forest    Road    Appropriations........  14,000,000 

State    Bond   Issues    543,000,000 

County    Bond    Issues    362,000,000 

Direct   Levies   and   Revenue    (estm.)  .  200,000,000 

Total     $1,394,000,000 

Less    total    of    projects    completed    or 

under   construction    264,000,000 


Available  for  new  construction,  1921     $1,130,000,000 

STATE   BOND   ISSUES 

1918  (Partly  Expended) 

Illinois     $  60,000,000 

Pennsylvania      50,000,000 

1919  (Partly   Expended) 

California     40,000,000 

Oregon     12,500,000 

Nevada    1,000,000 

South     Dakota     4,500,000 

Wyoming    2,800,000 

Maine lO.'OOO.OOO 

Michigan-    50,000,000 

Utah     4,000,000 


1920    (New  Appropriations) 


Alabama 

Idaho 

Oregon     . . 

Colorado 

Maryland 

Minnesota 


25,000,000 
2,000,000 

10,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,000,000 

r5, 000, 000 


West    Virginia    50,000,000 

Missouri       60,000,000 

\'irginia    (Legislature    to    fix) (50,000,000") 

New  Jersey  Vehicular   Tunnel 29,000,000 


Total   State  Bond   Issues  Available 

for    1921    $543,800,000 


COUNTY   BOND  ISSUES,    1920 

Alabama    $ 

Arizona      

Arkansas      

California     24, 

Colorado    

Florida     1, 

Georgia    15, 

Indiana    7, 

Illinois      8, 

Iowa     '. 18, 

Kansas     •  • 

Kentucky     1, 

Louisiana     5. 

Maine     '. 

Michigan     2, 

Minnesota     12. 

Mississippi     15. 

Missouri     •  • 13 

6 

3 

1 


Montana 
Nebraska      .... 

Nevada     

New  Jersey  .  . 
New  Mexico  . 
North  Carolina 
Oklahoma    .... 

Oregon     

Pennsylvania    . 
Rhode  Island   . 
South    Dakota 
Tennessee    .... 

Texas     

\'ermont    

Washington     8 

West  Virginia    7 

Wisconsin    36 

Wyoming     2 


000,000 
400,000 
400,000 
635,000 

,515,000 
145,000 
,373,000 
,862,845 
,475,000 
50,000 
,700,000 
,850,000 

,300,000 
,800,000 
,773,000 
,504,000 
,283,000 
,000,000 
,200,000 

200,000 
609.000 
158,000 
696.704 
337,553 
500,000 

185,000 
023,000 
766,000 
,225.000 
039,200 
.525.000 
,800,000 


Total  Ccnn 


r.iind  Issues,  , 


.$36 1,97 1, 5.' 
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Concerning    Foundations    Built    on    the 
Sands 

By  CHAS.  R.  GOW 

AN  unexpected  body  of  sand,  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  an  exca- 
vation job,  has  brought  grief  to  many 
Northwestern  contractors.  Sub-surface 
conditions  very  frequently  spell  the  dif- 
ference between  profit  and  loss  on  the 
job. 

Fine  wet  sand  has  often  been  con- 
sidered the  bane  of  the  contractor  in 
sub-surface  work,  yet  as  a  matter  of 
fact  fine  wet  sand,  in  its  normal  condi- 
tion, will  sustain  as  great  a  foundation 
load  as  course  grained  sands.  The  aver- 
sion to  using  wet  sand  as  a  bearing  ma- 
terial has  its  chief  basis  upon  the  fact 
that  we  usually  see  such  sand  in  its  ab- 
normal and  not  its  normal  state. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  con- 
struct some  pier  foundations  upon  coarse 
wet  sand.  The  test  borings  indicated  a 
firm  layer  of  sand,  but  when  the  excava- 
tion had  progressed  to  this  point  it  was 
found  by  the  inspector  that  he  could 
readily  force  a  rod  into  the  soil  for  a  con- 
siderable depth.  Because  of  this  apparent 
instability,  I  advised  that  the  excavation 
be  carried  deeper  until  satisfactory  mate- 
rial was  encountered.  The  foreman  sus- 
pended work  for  the  time  being  and  al- 
lowed the  ground  water  to  rise  in  the  pit 
to  its  normal  level.  Upon  attempting  again 
to  demonstrate  the  soft  quality  of  sand 
by  means  of  the  same  rod,  the  inspector 
was  surprised  to  find  that  he  could  make 
no  impression  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sand  now  that  there  was  no  longer  an 
upward  flow  through   it. 

It  is  largely  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  obliged  ordinarily  to  produce  an 
unnatural  condition  in  wet  sand  in  order 
to  expose  and  examine  it,  that  so  many 
people  assume  this  to  be  its  natural 
state,  while  the  contrary  is  in  reality 
true. 

A  perusal  of  the  building  regulations 
of  the  several  large  cities  will  show  that 
fine    wet    sand    and    "quicksand"    are    al- 


lowed bearing  values  of  from  one-half 
to  two  tons,  while  coarse  sands  are  al- 
lotted much  higher  values.  It  has  been 
the  writer's  experience  in  making  tests 
upon  the  fine  wet  sands  that  they  will 
carry  quite  as  much  load  as  the  coarser 
sands  provided  the  ground  water  stands 
at  its  normal  level. 

The  chief  danger  in  using  such  ma- 
terials for  foundation  loads  lies  in  the 
possibility  of  future  excavations  being 
made  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
which  may  be  carried  to  a  lower  depth 
than  that  of  the  foundations  referred  to, 
in  which  case  there  may  be  a  flow  of 
surrounding  soil  toward  the  new  open- 
ing, thus  undermining  the  foundations. 
Such  damage  however,  will  occur  what- 
ever may  be  the  unit  loading  upon  the 
soil. 

I  never  hesitated  to  recommend  load- 
ings as  high  as  four  tons  per  square 
foot  upon  sand  which,  during  the  exca- 
vation process,  permitted  the  workmen 
to  sink  to  their  knees  in  it.  Nor  has 
there  ever  been  to  my  knowledge  any 
observable  settlement  in  such  cases. 

A  distinction  is  often  made  between 
fine  sand  which  is  confined  and  that 
which  is  unconfined.  The  surrounding 
of  a  foundation  site  with  tight  sheeting 
is  useful  in  preventing  subsequent  lateral 
displacement  in  the  event  of  adjacent  ex- 
cavations being  made,  but  it  does  not 
increase  the  bearing  value.  If  the  ma- 
terial is  a  pure  sand  it  will  not  flow 
under  pressure  alone  except  under  ex- 
cessive loading.  In  the  case  of  those 
sands  containing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  clay  this  may  not  be  true.  It  is  not 
easily  possible  to  determine  how  much, 
if  any,  clay  is  contained  in  a  fine  sand. 
The  individual  grains  of  sand  may  and 
usually  are  so  small  as  to  give  the  mass 
which  they  form  the  general  appearance 
of  clay.  A  microscope  may  be  required 
in  such  case  to  determine  accurately 
whether  the  particles  are  of  sand  or  clay. 
Generally  speaking,  fine  sands  contain- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  clay  will 
not  show  the  characteristic  behavior  of 
quicksand. 
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ASH-BASSWOOD-BIRCH 
AROMATIC  RED  CEDAR 
COTTONWOOD-ELM-HOLLY 
SOUTHERN  RED  GUM 
HICKORY-LAUREL- MAPLE 
OREGON  MAPLE-PLAIN  OAK 
-  QUARTERED  OAK - 
WYBROCK  BENDING  OAK 
POPLAR- -WALNUT 


BOXWOOD-EBONY-IRONBARK 
JENISERO-KOA-SPANISH  CEDAR 
LIGNUMVITAE- MAHOGANY 
ROSEWOOD -TEAK- RED  BEAN 
SPOTTED  GUM-CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT 


LUMBER--TIMBER 
HARDWOOD  FLOORING 
WYBRO  VENEERED  PANELS 
DOWELS-TREENAILSVENEERS 


WHITE  BROTHERS 


FIFTH  and  BRANNAN  STREETS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 
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The  Season's  Greetings. 

The  sincere  wish  of  this 
organization  is*  that  during  the  yeair 
1921  our  customers  yill  enjoy  the 
same  pleasant  business  relationship 
with  us  as  we  have  had  with  them 
the  passing  year. 
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Before  deciding  to  utilize  fine  sand  as 
a  foundation  for  permanent  structures, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fu- 
ture possibility  of  its  becoming  saturated 
under  a  head  which  may  produce  quick- 
sand. 

The  writer  recalls  a  case  in  which 
some  mill  buildings  were  built  upon  fine 
sand  on  the  high  bank  of  a  river.  Later 
a  power  dam  was  constructed  at  a  still 
higher  elevation  above  the  mill  site  and 
in  the  course  of  time  the  water  im- 
pounded behind  the  dam  found  its  way 
under  the  dam  and  into  the  fine  sand 
which  formed  the  fomidation  of  the  mill 
buildings.  This  condition  was  unknown 
until  the  pressure  broke  through  to  the 
river,  undermining  one  of  the  buildings 
and  causing  its  complete  collapse.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  this, 
as  in  all  similar  failures,  the  sand  under 
the   foundation   flowed   to   a   lower    level. 


Ready  to  Follow  the  Market 

With  the  advice,  "buy  what  you  need, 
not  what  you  want,  but  if  you  need  it, 
buy  it,"  comes  an  announcement  to  the 
trade  from  Smith-Booth-Usher  Co.,  of  a 
readiness  to  follow  the  market,  and  a 
guarantee  of  prices  against  decline  up  to 
February    1,    1921. 

"Today  we  are  ready  to  follow  the 
market,"  President  H.  P.  Usher  writes 
in  his  monthljr  trade  letter.  "At  this 
time,  we  are  without  lower  prices  on  any 
leading  lines  of  goods;  in  fact,  from  our 
side  our  counting  that  such  reductions 
cannot  occur  until  the  mill  and  factory 
unfilled  orders  are  largely  reduced,  and 
only  when  a  real  reduction  in  cost  of 
base  materials  such  as  iron,  steel,  etc., 
may   be   effective. 

"Because  our  business  may  be  de- 
scribed as  not  one  of  'staples'  but  rather 
of  'specials',  covering  well-known  lines 
of  goods,  which  we  distribute  exclusive- 
ly, we  cannot  be  classed  as  the  prime 
factor}^  in  price  making.  Truthfully 
speaking,  our  resale  prices  on  many 
lines  are  practically  established  by  our 
factories. 

"However,  evidencing  our  good-will, 
we  will  now  guarantee  our  prices  against 
our  own  price  declines,  (and  we  have 
but  one  price,  found  in  our  printed  price 
sheets)   up  to  February   1,   1921." 

Liberal  stocks  is  another  policy  an- 
nouncement made  by  Mr.  Usher  at  this 
time.  "No  efifort  has  been  spared  in  this 
direction,"  the  sales  letter  continues, 
"even  to  the  point  of  renewing  stocks 
from  distant  jobbers,  when  unable  to  se- 
cure our  supplies  from  regular  factorv 
sources. 

"We  shall  continue  this  policy  un- 
changed, confident  that  our  trade  will  ap- 
preciate same  and  benefit  most  by  being 
able  to  get  what  they  want,  when  they 
\vant   it." 


State  Highway  Program 

A  substantial  program  of  State  high- 
way construction  is  guaranteed  for  1921 
by  the  passage  of  Amendment  No.  9. 

This  amendment,  however,  does  not 
become  effective  until  five  days  after  cer- 
tification by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
will  not  be  able  to  effect  a  complete 
and  official  canvass  of  the  November  2 
vote  much  before  December  1.  There- 
after the  new  State  highway  finance 
board  consisting  of  Governor  Stephens, 
State  Treasurer  Richardson,  State  Con- 
troller Chambers,  Marshall  DeMJotte, 
Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Control,' 
and  N.  D.  Darlington,  Chairman  of  the 
California  Highway  Commission,  must 
meet,  fix  a  prevailing  interest  rate  and 
offer  for  sale  such  an  amount  of  bonds 
as  needed  by  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment to  meet  existing  obligations  and 
provide  for  new  work.  This  operation 
vv-ill  consume  not  less  than  sixty  days,  as 
the  bond  sale  advertisement  will  take 
thirty  days  and  printing  and  signing 
bonds  will  take  an  equal  amount  of  time. 

Probably  February  1  will  be  as  early  a 
day  ay  new  contracts  safely  may  be  let, 
but  in  the  interim  the  department  will 
work  on  its  program  crf  work  for  the 
next  year.  Every  section  of  uncon- 
structed  highway  cannot  be  built  the  first 
year.  There  is  a  four  year  program 
ahead  and  what  work  is  done  imme- 
diately will  be  distributed  fairly  through- 
out  the   State. 


Shearing     Stresses    in    Reinforced    Con- 
crete Beams 

There  is  no  subject  in  reinforced  con- 
crete design  that  presents  so  many  in- 
teresting features  as  the  shearing  stresses 
in  beams.  A  phase  of  it  to  which  con- 
siderable study  is  now  being  given  is 
the  rigid  connection  of  this  shear  rein- 
forcement. A  valuable  contribution  to 
this  discussion  is  a  book  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Rogers,  B.  Sc,  C.  E.  Mr.  Rogers  has 
devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study 
as  well  as  the  practical  design  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  He  is  now  connected  as 
Professor  of  Hydraulics  and  Structural 
Mechanics  with  one  of  the  universities 
of   Oregon. 

The  book  "Shearing  Stresses  in  Rein- 
forced Concrete  Beams",  gives  a  com- 
plete analytical  comparison  between 
loose  stirrup  designs  and  beams  rein- 
forced with  rigidly  connected  shear 
members.  Some  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed are:  Requirements  of  Beam  De- 
sign, Cost  of  Steel  and  of  Handling, 
Stress  Lines,  Designing  of  Shear  Mem- 
l.ers  and  Anchorage  of  Shear  Members. 
Discussions  and  tables  of  many  tests  are 
also  given.  The  two  appendixes  dis- 
cuss the  Anchorage  of  Web  Reinforce- 
ment and  Bond  Stress. 
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TAKING  the  PUBLIC 
into  PARTNERSHIP 


Even  on  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago's  famous  lake-front  boule- 
vard, you  easily  recognize  the 
Railway  Exchange  Building  as  a 
landmark.  It  is  faced  entirely  with 
light  cream  enamel  Terra  Cotta. 

Drawing  by  Hugh  Ferriss 

Copyright,  1920,  by 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society 

RAILWAY   EXCHANGE 

BUILDING 

Chicago,  IlL 

.  D.  H.  BURNHAM  &  CO.,  ArchitectB. 


/IS  popular  appreciation  of  Architecture  grows  and  expands,  the  work  of  the  architect 
/I    becomes  easier  and  more  pleasant. 

Today  there  is  a  wider  and  increasingly  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  design  — 
tomorrow  the  architect  will  find  his  work  aided  by  a  greater  public  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  of  certain  building  materials. 

Through  the  advertising  pages  of  The  Literary  Digest,  every  month,  National  Terra 
Cotta  Society  is  acquainting  the  public — owners,  investors,  tenants,  committee  members — 
with  those  inherent  properties  of  Terra  Cotta  which  are  familiar  to  every  architect. 

In  this  series  of  advertisements  in  The  Literary  Digest,  which  every  architect  is  earnestly 
invited  to  read,  it  will  be  shown  by  picture  and  text  that  Terra  Cotta  is  a  building  material 
permanent,  beautiful  and  profitable. 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society  is  a  bureau  of  service  and  information  operating  for  the  Terra  Cotta 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  Its  publications  cover  not  only  the  technical  and  structural  use  of 
the  material  but  show,  as  well,  examples  of  its  application  to  buildings  of  various  types. 

Brochures  of  specific  value,  as  indicated  by  their  titles,  will  be  sent  to  Architects  on  request : 
The  School  The  Theatre  The  Garage  The  Store  The  Bank 

These  brochures  comist  of  a  selection  of  illustrations,  'with  text  and 
comment,  showing    Terra    Cotta   buildings  of  the    respective  types. 

Terra  Cotta — Standard  Construction 
A  Valuable  Technical  Reference  Work  for  Architects  and  Engineers 

TERRA  COTTA 

Termanent  T>cautiful  Vroiitahk 

When   writing-  to   Advertisers   please   mention   tliis   magazine. 
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Mr.  Rogers'  book  on  Shearing  Stresses 
in  Reinforced  Concrete  Beams  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Engineering  Department 
of  the  Truscon  Steel  Co.  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio.  Copies  of  this  book  will 
be   furnished   free    to    interested    persons. 

The    San   Francisco   Labor   Situation 

THE  LABOR  crisis  in  San  Francisco 
has  been  temporarily  averted  by  an 
agreement  between  the  Central  Council 
of  the  Builders'  Exchange  and  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Council  to  arbitrate  the  en- 
tire question  of  wages,  hours  and  condi- 
tions in  the  building  industry,  all  work- 
men meanwhile  are  to  return  to  work 
at  the  agreed  wage  scale  in  effect  on 
August  1st,  subject  to  the  stipulation 
that  the  wages  of  plasterers  shall  be 
$11.00  per  day  and  of  plasterers'  hod- 
earners  $9.00  per  day,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  contracting  plasterers  will  be 
protected  by  the  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil agamst  loss  on  old  contracts  figured 
at  lower  wages.  It  is  understood  that 
m  adjustmg  wages  the  arbitrator  shall 
consider  primarily  the  relative  cost  of 
living,  the  existing  wage  scale  to  have 
only  such  influence  in  determining  the 
new  wage  scale  as  the  arbitrator  may 
see   fit  to  give  it. 

The  agreement  is  understood  to  ac- 
cord the  arbitrator  full  latitude  in  mak- 
ing such  adjustments  of  the  relative 
wages  as  between  crafts  as  he  may  deem 
just  in  the  light  of  the  required  skill  and 
conditions  of  employment;  and  it  is  pro- 
A^ided  that,  pending  arbitration  work 
throughout  the  State  of  California  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council  shall  proceed  as  usual  without 
prejudice  to  any  person  or  persons  on 
either  side  connected  with  the  building 
industry. 

Under  this  agreement  work  is  pro- 
ceeding smoothly.  There  is,  however 
a  considerable  shortage  of  workmen  in 
certain  trades,  notably  of  roofers 
plasterers  and  bricklayers,  being  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  practical  exclusion  of 
apprentices  for  years  past  by  the  unions. 

Building  material  prices  have  a  down- 
ward tendency,  although  brick,  cement 
lime  and  plaster  are  firm.  There  is  no 
material  change  in  the  transportation 
situation. 


Modem  Theatre  Equipments 

Mr.  Charles  Felix  Butte,  head  of  the 
Butte  Electrical  Equipment  Company  of 
ban  Francisco,  has  prepared  a  series  of 
articles  for  this  magazine  dealing  with 
rnodern  theatre  equipments  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  The  first  article  will  appear 
in  the  January  issue  and  will  be  illus- 
trated with  interior  views  of  the  New 
Lyceum  and  Amission  theatres  designed 
by  Messrs.  Reid  Bros.,  architects  of 
San  Francisco. 


Notes  and  Comments 

(Concluded  from  page  111) 

lief  is  in  sight.  With  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  27,900,000  famiHes 
in  the  United  States  by  1925,  at 
least  500,000  homes  must  be  built 
and  then  the  building  program 
would  be  on  a  small  scale.  At  these 
figures  the  country  would  only 
have  129.06  families  for  each  100 
homes. 

If  something  is  not  done  to  rem- 
edy the  situation  by  1926,  with  the 
increasing  number  of  families, 
2,200,000  dwellings  will  be  neces- 
sary. The  erection  of  3,400,000 
homes  by  1926  will  be  necessary  if 
the  country  returns  to  pre-war 
conditions  of  115  families  for  each 
100  homes. 

In  certain  cities  in  New  York 
state  the  shortage  of  homes  is  so 
great  that  parents,  who  have 
searched  in  vain  for  new  quarters, 
are.  as  a  last  resort,  seeking  to  place 
their  children  in  institutions  or 
boarding  houses.  County  welfare 
authorities  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  requests  in  recent  months 
for  accommodations  for  the  children 
of  parents  who  though  in  very  com- 
fortable circumstances  cannot  find 
rentable    houses    for    their    families. 


California  Highway  Commission  Prefers 
Contract  to  Day  Labor  Work 

In  re-establishing  active  highway  con- 
struction, the  California  Highway  Com- 
mission will  pursue  its  definite  policy  of 
doing  work  by  contract  rather  than  by 
day  labor  work  wherever  possible. 

The  reason  for  this  policy  is  obvious. 
The  State  highway  organization  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  twice  the  volume  of  contract 
work  that  it  could  do  under  day  labor  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  detail  imposed  by 
the  latter  method  of  operating.  There- 
fore, the  commission  never  undertakes 
by  day  labor  a  job  large  enough  to  war- 
rant advertising  for  contract  or  where  a 
fair  bid  is  presented. 


Contractor  Wins  Suit 

After  long  litigation  the  J.  M.  Dougan 
Company,  a  contracting  firm  that  for- 
merly maintained  offices  in  San  Francisco 
and  now  located  in  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
been  awarded  judgment  in  full  against 
Klamath  County,  Oregon,  for  a  balance 
of  $92,000  due  on  the  County  Court  house 
building. 
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"All  chimneys,  irrespective  of 
which  materials  the  walls  are 
built,  shall  be  lined  with  Hre 
clay  fhie  lining  or  zvith  fire 
brick.  The  lining  shall  be  made 
for  the  purpose  and  adapted 
to  withstand  high  tempera- 
tures and  the  resultant  gases 
from  burning  fuel."  From 
"An  Ordinance  for  Construc- 
tion of  Chimneys"  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Board 
of  Underwriters,  1920. 


Oust  a  Cruel  "FIRE-BUG!" 

Suiii sties  show  clearly  that  the  most  prolific 
"rnv-l)Ug"  in  residences  is  the  unlined  chimney, 
l-'roiii  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  fires  that 
(Mulanger  homes  originate  in  chimneys.  Fire 
Clay  Flue  Lining  insures  the  safety  of  the 
families  of  your  clients  against  the  worst  single 
cause  of  fires.  A  few  dollars  per  chimney  is  all 
it  costs.  A  trifle  to  include  —  an  important 
thing  to  specify. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  1920  recommendations 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
Committee    on    Construction    of    Buildings. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION 

PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Member 

FIRE  CLAY  FLUE  LINING 
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DOOR  HUNG  ON   STANLEY  CALL 
GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  C0:\1PANV 

1500-lb.  Doors  Hung  on  Stanley  Butts 

\Y/ITH  the  steady  growth  in  the  size 
*»  of  buildings,  doors  have  been 
brought  more  and  more  into  the  lime- 
light as  extremely  vital  factors  in  con- 
struction. It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
the  door  butt  has  measured  up  to  the 
ever  increasing  demands  that  have  been 
made  upon  it. 

Architects  and  builders  realize  that  they 
cannot  expect  the  public  to  have  any 
consideration   for   the   door   butts,   which, 


BEARING   liUTTS    IN    THE   PACIFIC 
"S   BUILDING,   SAN  FRANCISCO 

in  fact,  the  public  neither  notices  nor 
recognizes  as  the  "works"  of  the  door. 
They  are,  however,  giving  considerably 
more  thought  to  the  selection  of  butts, 
and  are  quick  to  report  notable  achieve- 
ments made  by  the  products  of  their 
choice. 

"It  might  interest  you  to  know,"  writes 
Mr.  Ivon  C.  Frickstad,  architectural  as- 
sistant for  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  San  Francisco,  "that  The  Stan- 
ley    Works     number    851,     ball     bearing, 
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Hajoca  "Quick"  Faucet 

is  a  distinct  time-saver.  It  responds 
to  a  mere  touch  of  the  hand  or  even 
the  wrist,  with  a  thick,  rapid-flowing, 
non-splashing  stream.  A  real  delight 
to  the  user  in  the  home.  Durable  and 
simple  in  construction.  Especially 
suitable  for  Wash  Sinks  in  Packing 
Plants,  Factories,  etc. 

SPECIFY 

Hajoca  "Quick"  Faucets 
Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co. 

MAKERS     OF     PLUMBING    SUPPLIES 

857  FOLSOM  Street.  San  Francisco 

PHILADELPHIA-NEW  YORK-RICHMOND,  VA. -SAVANNAH 


When   writing   to   Advertisers   please    mention    this    niaRazine. 
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huskies  back  of  him,  ready  to  jerk  him 
out  of  the  way  in  case  anything  hap- 
pened. 

8"xl0",  plain  steel  butts  with  which  we 
hung  extra  heavy  doors  in  our  electric 
sub-station  'E'  in  San  Francisco  are  to- 
day swinging  as  easily  and  true  as  the 
day  they  were  hung,  which  was  a  little 
over  a  year  ago. 

"I  might  add  for  information  that 
owing  to  the  requirements  of  all  interests 
considered  it  was  necessary  to  construct 
doors  which  were  6  feet  wide  by  10  feet 
6  inches  high  by  7^4  inches  thick  and 
weighing  approximately  1500  pounds, 
which  are  hung  with  three  butts  per 
door,  iron  plates  and  straps  were  bolted 
in  the  door  while  under  construction  to 
which  the  butts  were  fastened,  the  jamb 
of  the  door  is  also  of  iron. 

"These  doors  are  in  constant  use  and 
at  the  present  time  are  the  only  ones  giv- 
ing real  satisfaction." 

No.  851  is  a  standard  butt  of-  the  Stan- 
ley line,  which  includes  butts  for  use  on 
every  door  from  light  French  windows 
to  heavy  vault  doors. 


S' 


"Armco"  In  Moving  Pictures 

"OMETHING  which  the  naked  eye 
«J  cannot  see — the  boiling  of  an  incan- 
descent mass  of  molten  metal  in  an  open 
hearth  furnace — is  shown  in  closest  detail 
in  motion  pictures  recently  filmed  at  the 
Middletown,  Ohio,  plants  of  The  Ameri- 
can Rolling  Mill  Company.  This  "movie" 
is  soon  to  start  on  a  tour  of  technical 
schools,  engineering  societies,  and  sales 
conventions  where  the  study  of  results  in 
modern  metallurgy  is  of  paramount  in- 
terest. 

Comparatively  few  laymen  have  ever 
seen  the  sight  of  metal  heated  to  3000 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  is  too  hot  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  boiling  metal  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  open  hearth  furnaces  for  the 
comfort  of  most  visitors,  and  the  intense 
light  emanating  from  the  livid  mass  is 
too  blinding  for  the  naked  eye.  Hereto- 
fore only  through  specially  colored 
glasses  has  the  human  eye  beheld  what 
iron  looks  like  when  it  is  hot  enough  to 
now  like  water. 

When  the  Rothacker  Film  Company  of 
Chicago^^  was  selected  to  make  the 
"Armco"  picture,  the  movie  concern  was 
told  it  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
record. 

"A  close-up  scene  of  boiling  iron  has 
never  been  obtained,"  they  said.  "Steel 
men  say  it  can't  be  done." 

Cameraman  Tiry  H.  Miller  was  given 
the  task  and  the  results  are  even  more 
than  could  have  been  expected. 

Veteran  steel  workmen  were  thrilled 
when  Miller  set  up  his  camera.  Would 
he  stick  it  out?  Would  the  heat  crack  the 
camera  lens  or  set  fire  to  the  explosive 
film  inside?  The  cameraman  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time,  but  there  were  two 


Shop  and  Compare — that's  the 
only  true  test  of  values. 

_  Furnishings  for  the  home  of  dis- 
tinctive style  are  featured  is  this 
shop  at  prices  that  will  bear  the 
strictest  comparison. 


of  SaM /ra/idsco 

281  GEARY  STREET 

Furniture  Draperies 

Floor  Coverings  Interior  Decorations 


Business  Systems 
Office  Furniture 


F.  W.  WENTWORTH  &  CO. 

Distributors  for  LIBRARY  BUREAU 
539  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
LOS  ANGELES       OAKLAND       SEATTLE 


SERVICE 

TESTING 

INSPECTION 
CONSULTATION 
PRODUCTION 

Structural  and  Engineering 
Materials 


% 


Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co. 

Engineers 

Chemical  and  Physical 
Testing  Laboratories 

New  York  Chicago  Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis      San  Francisco      Mexico  City 

London  Montreal 


When   writing   to    Advertisers   please   mention 
this    magazine. 
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.:pRANcr 

OOneoitke  world's  SreatKotels 
'Plcin?^      Union       ociiiajre 

5AN  FRANCISCO      CALIPORIUA. 


EXPRESSES  MOST  PLEAS- 
ANTLY THE  HOSPITALITY 
AND     ANIMATION     THAT 
ARE  CHARACTERISTIC 

OF  sanTrancisco 


Kewanee  Water  System 

Maintain  your  own  Plant. 
Small  Operating  Expense. 
A  Perfect  Water  Supply  to 
Country  Homes,  Hotels 
and  Parks. 

Simonds  Machinery  Co. 

117-  121  Montgomery  Street 

J  SAN     FRANCISCO 

Phone  Kearny  1457 
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After  the  film  was  developed,  the 
cameraman  felt  well  repaid.  He  had  ob- 
tained a  scene  which,  according  to  one 
motion  picture  trade  paper,  makes  him 
peer   of   industrial    cinematographers. 

The  first  big  showing  of  the  picture 
was  to  10,000  people  on  a  big  out-of- 
doors  screen,  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  on 
National  "Armco"  Day.  Later  it  will 
make  the  rounds  of  conventions.  Eventu- 
ally it  will  be  shown  in  the  plants  of 
Armco  customers  who  fabricate  this  pure 
iron  into  stoves,  ranges,  refrigerators, 
culverts  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
needs  of  the  twentieth  centurj'. 

An  empty  electric  light  socket  is  all 
that  the  customer  will  need  to  supplj^  for 
the  salesman  to  show  the  amazing  picture 
on  the  wall  of  his  office. 

Various  manufacturers  are  already  em- 
phasizing in  their  advertising  '  that 
"Armco"  Ingot  Iron  goes  into  their 
products.  This  will  grow  more  general 
as  the  picture  eventually  reaches  out  to 
rnillions  of  Americans  through  educa- 
tional and  non-theatrical  exhibitors,  such 
as  schools,  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  etc. 
These  splendid  realistic  pictures  have 
marked  a  new  "high  spot"  in  the  devel- 
opment of  industrial  films  for  trade  and 
educational  purposes. 


Cannon  &  Company  Opens  San  Francisco 
Office 

After  six  years  of  success  in  the  manu- 
facture of  face  brick,  Denison  Interlock- 
ing tile  and  clay  products.  Cannon  & 
Co.  of  Sacramento  have  opened  offices 
at  1605-6-7  Chronicle  building,  San 
Francisco,  with  the  intention  of  serv- 
ing the  Bay  regions.  The  new  branch 
will  be  m  charge  of  Mr.  Willis  E. 
Huson,  who  for  the  past  eight  years 
has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Louis 
Christian  Mullgardt,  architect.  It  is  the 
policy  of  Cannon  &  Co.  to  make  their 
San  Francisco  offices  and  displav  rooms 
of  real  service  to  architects  and  builders. 

Denison  Interlocking  tiles,  manufac- 
tured by  Cannon  &  Co.,  are  being  used 
extensively  throughout  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  California  is  rapidly  recognizing 
what  the  East  has  for  many  years  known, 
that  Denison  Interlocking  tiles  are  a 
most  efficient  and  economical  building 
material  for  all  kinds  of  structures. 
They  are  especially  appropriate  for  cli- 
matic conditions  in  California  and  lend 
themselves  most  attractively  to  California 
landscape. 

Interlocking  tile  is  not  the  sole  prod- 
uct of  Cannon  &  Co.  A  most  interest- 
ing face  brick  in  a  wide  range  of  colors 
and  of  a  texture  similar  to  Travertine, 
is  manufactured  in  both  Roman  and 
common  brick  sizes.  This  material  was 
designed  to  meet  the  frequently  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  architects,  who'  have 
long  voiced  a  desire  for  a  face  brick 
of  interesting  texture  and   color   but   one 


OVKfLOORS 

?Jor  Everlasting  CconomyJ 


The  Penalty  of  a 
Mistaken  Idea 


-^  npHE  almost  universal  use  of  oak 
,^  ^  floors  where  the  best  of  every- 
»i  thing  is  specified  demonstrates  their 
superiority.  But  when  the  pros- 
pective builder  of  moderate  means 
hears  oak  flooring  quoted  by  the 
thousand  feet  he  often  assumes  it 
to  be  a  luxury  he  cannot  afford. 

We  are  constantly  advertising 
the  economy  as  well  as  the  beauty 
and  durability  of  oak  floors  and 
have  been  assured  by  architects 
that  this  work  contributes  to  their 
success  in  creating  satisfied  and 
delighted  clients.  We  believe  we 
can  aid  you  still  further,  if  you  will 
write  us. 


OAK  FLOORlNG^/ygil^^Cfi^r 

1036  Ashland  Block,  Chicago 
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Present  Cost  of  Building  Materials* 

With  Labor  Wa^e  Scale,  Bonds,  Etc. 

THESE  quotations  are  based  on  reliable  information  furnished  by  San  Francisco 
material  houses.    Date  of  quotations,  December  20,  1920. 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  San  Francisco  or  Oakland.     

American  Institute  of  Architects'  Fees 

New  work — 6  per  cent  minimum  basis.                           High    class    residence    work — 10    per    cent    as    « 
Alterations — 7  to  10  per  cent  as  a  minimum  basis. minimum. 

Bond — lj^%  amount  of  contract. 

Brickwork- 
Common,  $38.00  per  1000  laid. 

Face,  $70.00  per  1000  laid. 

Common,    f .  o.  b.   cars,   $18.00  plus   cart- 
age. 

Face,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  $45.50  per  1000,  car- 
load lots. 

12x12x3  in.,  lOj-^c.  per  square  foot. 
12x12x4  in.,  ll^^ic.  per  square  foot. 
12x12x6  in.,  1634c.  per  square  foot. 

Hod  carriers,  $8.00  per  day. 

Bricklayers,  $10.00  per  day. 

Lime — $3.25  per  bbl.;  carload,  $2.75  per 
bbl. 

Composition  Floors — 30c.  per  sq.  ft. 

Concrete  Work   (material  at   San   Fran- 
cisco bunkers) — 

^No.    3    rock $2.50  per  yd. 

No.  4  rock 2.75  per  yd. 

Niles  pea  gravel 3.25  per  yd. 

Niles  gravel    2.50  per  yd. 

Niles   top   gravel 3.00  per  yd. 

City  gravel    2.50  per  yd. 

River  sand 1.65  per  yd. 

Bank  sand    1.00  per  yd. 

Monterey  White  Sand — 
Del  Monte,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  ton. 
Fan  Shell  Beach,  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  ton. 
Car  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Lake  Majella. 
Cement  (f.  o.  b.  cars)  . .  .  .$4.09  per  bbl. 
Rebate  for  sacks,  25c.  each. 

Atlas  "White"  $9.50  per  bbl. 

Medusa  cement   9.50  per  bbl. 

Forms   $60.00  per  M 

Wage- 
Laborers .$6.00  per  day 

Concrete  workers    7.50  per  day 

Cement  finishers  9.00  per  day 

Dampproofing — 
Two-coat  work,  30c.  per  yard. 
Membrane  waterproofing — 4  layers  of  P. 

B.  saturated  felt,  $6.00  per  square. 
Hot  coating  work,  $2.00  per  square. 
Wage — Roofers,   $9.00   per   day. 

Electric  Wiring— $8.00  to  $15.00  per  outlet. 

WAGE — Electricians,    $9.00    per    day.      For    con- 
duit work,  knob  and  tube  average  $4.50  outlet. 

Elevators- 
Prices  vary  according  to  capacity  speed  and  type. 
Consult  elevator  companies. 

Excavation — 

$2.25    per  yard. 

Teams,  $12.00  per  day. 

Trucks,    $30.00   to   $40.00   per   day. 

Above     figures    are    an     average    without    water. 

Steam     shove!     work     in     Jarge     quantities,     less; 

hard    material,    such    as   rock,    will    run    consider- 

ably    more. 

Fire  Escapes — 

Ten-foot   balcony,   with    stairs.   $100.00 
oer  balconv. 


Glass — -(Consult  with  manufacturers.) 
21  ounce,  30c.  per  square  foot. 
Plate,  $2.00  to  $3.50  per  square  foot. 
Art,  $1.00  up  per  square  foot. 
'  Wire    (for    slq^lights),    45c.    per    square 
foot. 
Obscure  glass,  30c.  per  square  foot. 
Note. — Add  extra  for  setting. 
Wage — Glaziers,  $9.00  per  day. 

Heating — 

Average,  $3.25  per  sq.  ft,  of  radiation; 
Wage— Steamfitters,  $10.00  per  day. 

Iron 

Cost  of  ornamental  iron,  cast  iron,  etc., 
depends  on   design. 

Lumber — 

Common  (at  building),  $36.00  per  1000     (average). 
Common  O.P.  (select),  $65.00  per  1000  (.average). 

Flooring — 

1x3   No.   1.. $87.00  per  1000 

1x3   No.  2 78.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.    1 84.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.   2 81.00  per  1000 

1x4  No.  3 74.00  peu  1000 

1x6  No.   1 85.00  per  1000 

1x6  No.   2 92.00  per  1000 

1^x4  and  6  No.  1 90.00  per  lOOO 

1^x4  and  6  No.  2 89.00  per  1000 

Slash  grain,  1x4  No.  2 71.00  per  1000 

Slash  grain,  1x4  No.  3 55.00  per  1000 

No.  1  common  run  to 

T.  &   G 54.00  per  1000 

Lath 7.50  per  1000 

Shingles — 

Redwood,  No.  1 $1.20  per  bdle. 

No.  2 1.10  per  bdle. 

Red  cedar   1.30  per  bdle. 

(Add  cartage  to  above) 

Hardwood  Floors — 
Maple  floor   (laid  and  finished),  40c.  per 

foot. 
Factory  grade  floors  (laid  and  finished), 

30c.  per  foot. 
Oak   (quartered,  finished),  65c.  per  foot. 
-^  Oak  (clear),  39c  per  foot  (plain). 
-Pe  Oak  (select),  37c.  per  foot  (plain). 
I'V  Oak,  quartered,  sawed,  clear,  45c. 
Wage — Floor   layers,   $10.00  per  day. 

In  flooring  the  usual  grades  of  oak  used  are 

Quartered     Plain 

Grades         Sawed        Sawed 

5/16" Clear  45  39 

I"x3"-13/16"x2i4' 


Select               41  37 

.Clear               65  50 

Select              55  45 

No.   1  (very  little  used) 


Hardwood  Floors  (not  laid) —       Per  M  ft. 

5/16x2"  sq.   edge  Clear  quartered  oak.    ...$245.00 

Select    quartered    oak 207.00 

Clear    Plain    oak 150.00 

.    Select    plain    oak 125.00 
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Hardwood  Floors  (not  laid) — Continued 

Per  M  ft. 

13/16x21,4"  face  Clear  quartered  oak $290.00 

Select   quartered   oak 200.00 

Clear    plain    oak        200.00 

Select   plain    oak     175.00 

Clear    maple    177.50 

Clear    maple — white    250.00 

13/16x314"   face   Clear  maple 177.50 

1^x214"   face    Clear   maple 177.50 

%x2"       face   Clear  quartered  oak 215.00 

Select    quartered    oak   ....    160.00 

Clear     plain     oak 150.00 

Select    plain    oak 130.00 

Clear   maple    122.50 

Veneered  Panels — 

24x60  in.,   %   in.,  3-ply,  1  side:  Per  ft. 

Ash     28c 

Hungarian    Ash    42i/4c 

Birch     28c 

Curly  Birch   42c 

Elm     •• 26c 

Jenisero    (Genezero)    41c 

Southern  Red  Gum  (plain  fig.)    34^c 

Qtd.   Southern  Red  Gum 421ac 

Haw^aiian  Koa   42  >4  c 

Maple     26c 

Birdseye  Maple  5 1  ^2  c 

Mahogany    42i4c 

Oregon   Pine .  14c 

Plain  Oak   33j4c 

Quartered   Oak   42  ^  c 

Walnut     •  • 431/4C 

Millwork — 

O:  p.,  $150  per  1000.  R.  W.,  $140  per  1000. 

Double  hung  box  frame  windows 
(average)   with  trim $9.50  each 

Doors,   includ.   trim    (single 
panel) .$13.50  each 

Doors,   including  trim    (five 
panel)     $11.00  each 

Screen  doors   5.00  each 

Window  screens   3.50  each 

Medicine  cases   5.00  each 

Cases  for  kitchen  pantries 
seven  feet  high,  per  lineal 
foot    7.50  each 

Dining     room     cases     same 
price,  if  not  too  elaborate...     7.50  each 

Flag  poles,  per  foot 1.50 

Labor—  Rough  carpentry,  warehouse  heavy 
framing,  $13.00  per  1000. 

For    smaller    work,    average,    $21.00    to 
$28.00  per   1000. 

Wage — Laborers,  $6.50  per  day. 

Carpenters,  $9.00  per  day. 

Marble— (Not  set)  add  60c  up  per  ft.  for 
setting 

Columbia    $2.05  sq.  ft. 

Alaska   2.05  sq.  ft. 

San  Saba 3.65  sq.  ft. 

Tennessee    2.50  sq.  ft. 

Verde  Antique  4.55  sq.  ft. 

Painting — 

Two-coat  work,  42c.   per  yard. 

Three-coat  work,   55c.  per  yard. 

Whitev/ashing,    6c.    per    yard. 

Cold  water  paint.  10c.  per  yard. 

Wage— Painters,  $8.50  per  day. 
Note — AccessibiHty    and    conditions    cause 

wide   variance   of   costs. 
Patent  Chimneys — 

.6-inch     $1.50  lineal  foot 

8-inch     1.75  lineal  foot 

10-inch     2.25  lineal  foot 

12-inch     3.00  lineal  foot 

Pipe  Casings— $8.00  each. 
Plastering — 

Interior,  on  wood  lath,  80c.  per  yard. 

Interior,  on  metal  lath,  $1.50  per  yard. 

Exterior,    on    brick    or    concrete,    $1.35 
per  yard. 

Pnrflanrl     AA/Viit^      <t1  7";    +«     4:9  00 


Interior  on  brick  or  terra  cotta,   65c  to 
75c.  per  yard. 
Exterior,    on    metal    lath,    $2.50    to    $3.00 
per  yard. 
Wood  lath,  $8.00  at  yard  per  1000. 
Metal  studding,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  yard. 
Metal    studding,    with    lath    and    plaster, 

$2.25  per  yard. 
Galv.    (metal    lath),    38c.    and    up    per 
yard,  according  to  gauge. 
Lime,    f.    o.    b.    warehouse,    $3.25    per   bbl. 
Hardwall  plaster,   $24.00  per   ton,   f.   o.   b. 

warehouse. 
Wage — Hod  carriers  $9.00  per  day. 
Plasterers,    $11.00    per    day. 

Plumbing — 

From  $70.00  per  fixture  up,  according 

to  grade,  quantity  and  runs. 
Wage— Plumbers,  $10.00  per  day. 

Reinforcing  Steel — 

Base  price   for   less   than   car   load   lots, 

$5.75  per  100  lbs. 
Car  load  lots,  $5.50  per  100  lbs.,  f.  o.  b. 

San  Francisco.    (Mill  delivery.) 

Roofing — 
Five-ply  tar  and  gravel,  $7.50  per  square 

for  30  squares  or  over. 
Less  than  30  squares,  $8.00  per  square. 
Tile,  $35.00  per  square. 
Redwood  shingle,  $13.00  per  sq.  in  place. 
Cedar  shingle,  $13.00  per  square  in  place. 
Reinforced     Pabco     roofing,     $8.25     per 
square.     Wage— Roofers,  $9.00  per  day. 

Rough  Hardware — 

Nails,  per  keg,  $7.50  base  and  very  scarce. 
Deafening  felt,  $170.00  per  ton. 
Building  paper,  P.  &  B., 

1  ply,  $6.50  per  1000  ft.  roll. 

2  ply,  $9.75  per  1000  ft.  roll. 

3  ply,  $14.00  per  1000  ft.  roll. 
Sash  cord, 

(Sampson  spot),  $3.00  per  hank  100  feet) 
Common,  $1.75  per  hank  100  feet. 
Sash  weights,  cast  iron,  $80.00  per  ton. 

Skylights- 
Copper,  $1.25  a  square  foot  (not  glazed). 
Galvanized  iron,  50c.  a  square  foot   (not 

glazed). 
Wage — Sheet  metal  workers,  $10.00  per 

day. 

Store  Fronts — 
Kawneer    copper    bars    for    store    fronts. 

Corner,  center  and   around   sidesi  will 

average  $1.35  per  lin.  foot. 
Zouri  bar,  $1.25  per  lin.  foot. 
Zouri    Underwriters'    Specification    sash, 

$1.60  per  lin.  foot. 

Structural  Steel— $145.00  per  ton. 

This    quotation    is    an    average    for   com- 
paratively  small  quantities. 
Light  truss  work  higher ;  plain  beam  and 
column  work  in  large  quantities,  less. 
Steel  Sash— 

Fenestra,  from  S.  F.  stock,  45c.  per  sq.  ft. 
Fenestra,    Plant    shipment,    40^c.    per 
sq.  ft.     (Includes  mullions  and  hardware.) 

Tile— 

White  glazed,  80c.  per  foot. 
White  floor,  80c.  per  foot. 
Cx)lored  floor  tile,  $1.00  per  foot. 
Promenade  tile,  $1.00  per  sq.  foot,  laid. 
Wage— Tilesetters,  $9.00  per  day. 
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ARMCO 


AMERICAN 
INGOT  IRON 


TRADE  MARK 


FOR  ENAMELED  PRODUCTS 
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ARMCO  Ingot  Iron 

RESISTS  RUST 

The  trade-mnrU  ARMCO  cai  ries  the 
assiu-ancc  that  products  bcai-iagthat 
mark  arc  iiminifactured  by  tlic  Amer- 
ican Rolling  Mill  Company  with  the 
sl<ill,  intelligence,  and  fidelity  asso- 
ciated with  its  products,  and  hence 
can  be  depended  upon  to  possess  in 
the  highest  degree  the  merit  claimed 
for  them.  The  trad^-niark  ARMCO 
is  registered  in  theU.  S.  Patent  Office. 


%fc 
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Scene~in  the  hospital  of  The 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co- 


Where  Every 
Precaution  is  Taken 

The  doctors  and  nurses  work  with 
gloved  hands,  guarded  mouths,  sterilized 
instruments — and  enameled-iron  equip- 
ment. 

There  would  be  grave  danger  if  the 
enameled  surface  of  a  basin  should  chip 
and  the  fragment  be  carried  by  a  sponge 
to  an  open  wound;  therefore  all  hospital 
enameled  equipment  should  have  a  base 
of  ARMCO  Ingot  Iron. 

This  iron  is  so  pure,  so  smooth  and 
even  in  texture,  it  takes  a  coat  of  enamel- 
ing with  a  sheer,  beautiful  gloss  —  and 
holds  it. 

The  advantage  of  Armco  enameled 
ware  in  the  home  for  kitchen  use,  and 
particularly  for  cooking,  is  just  as  great 
as  in  the  hospital.  The  next  time  you 
purchase  enameled  ware  ask  the  sales- 
man if  it  is  made  with  ARMCO  Ingot 
Iron. 

Our  laboratory  and  research  departments 
are  at  the  disposal  of  manufacturers  of  enam- 
eled equipment  of  all  kind  s. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Middletowr,  Ohio 


zAn  Ample  Stock  ARMCO  IRON  is  carried  at  the  San  Francisco 
Warehouse,  Tenth  and  Bryant  Streets. 


When  writing  to  AdviM'tiscrs   pli'iisc   iiiciiCioii    (lii^ 
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For 
DAMS 

RESERVOIRS 
TUNNELS 
BULKHEADS 
CANAL 

LININGS 
CEMENT 

FLUMES 

use  the 
Cement  Gun 

SPEED 

ECONOMY 

PERMANENCE 


in  which  the  texture  is  distinctly  archi- 
tectural and  inherent  and  not  an  imita- 
tion of  fabrics. 

Those  interested  in  building  will  find 
a  visit  to  the  San  Francisco  display  rooms 
proHtable  and   interesting. 


Electric   Switch   Company   Changes 
Name 

After  January  1st  the  Meyers  Electric 
Safety  Switch  Company,  Inc.,  will 
change  its  name  to  the  \\'estern  Electric 
Safety  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Parker,  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, reports  that  his  concern  has  had 
a  very  successful  year  and  plans  have 
been  made  to  handle  an  increased  volume 
of  business  in  1921.  The  company's 
factory  is  at  247  Minna  street,  where'  a 
large  force  of  skilled  mechanics  is  em- 
ployed. The  company  specializes  in  the 
manufacture  of  enclosed  externally  op- 
erated safety  switches,  metal  switch  and 
cut-out   boxes   and   safety   switch   boards. 


No  Lump  Sum  in  Greece 

IN  the  case  of  contracts  for  public 
i  works  in  Greece  it  would  be  hazardous 
for  an  American  contractor  to  make  a 
tender  of  a  fixed  amount  for  a  given 
piece  of  construction  work  on  account 
of  delays  arising  from  a  variety  of  causes 
quite  beyond  the  control  of  the  contrac- 
tor, states  Mr.  Arthur  Hugh  Frazier, 
Charge  d'  Affaires,  .■\thens.  in  a  recent 
consular  report.  On  the  basis  of  an 
opmion  from  an  experienced  American 
representative,  he  believes  that  the  only 
satisfactor,y  contract  for  an  American 
firm  to  make  would  be  on  the  basis  of 
the   actual   cost,   plus  a   percentage. 


Colonial  Houses 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Mills,  Albany 
block,  Oakland,  have  prepared  plans 
for  a  two-story  Colonial  house  to  be 
built  in  Piedmont  for  Mr.  George  F 
Longsdorf.  Plans  have  also  been 
drawn  b}-  the  same  architects  for  an 
$8,500  Colonial  house  for  Air.  M.  P. 
Rose,    Oakland   Iniilder. 


Faith 

Them    thet   haz   gits. 
Them   that  haint  haint, 
-An    him    thet    haz    gits    from 
Them   thet   haint. 

Man   wants    but   litl    here 

B-Iow, 

An  gits  a  dam   site  les. 

After  pleasure  folleys  pain. 
Every   cloud   is   lined  with   rain. 
Nothin    aint! 

— Ned   Thatcher. 


OLIDAY^ 
GREETINGS 
TOOUI^FWENDS 
AND  PATRONS 


c  praij  tie  prayer  the  6aslemers 

do. ..,^^,^^^„,,,,„, 

(I)aH  tlje  peace  oC^llab  abide  unlji  you.^ 
fill]ereDer  you  stay .  ^ereoer  pou  90 . 
CQaytfjebeaulifui  palms  of-illab  ^rom, 
ThrouBb  i^aiJS  of  labor  and  nights  of  rest, 
Tfie  loDe  of fioott^llaj)  raaKejou  nlest , 
So  TOcjreet^ou  today-as  (he  tasfemers  do. 
(Day  the  peare  of ^lla])  abide  w\\\)  jou . 

jHf ffif  S:  (boltfrif D  (Tompanl) 

tVOINEERS  4ND  MAVUfACTURERS 

i/ti  mmswrnrni  pobiund-  wi  ,\xcais 


J 
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LA  FRANTE  SAFETY  DEVICES 
FOR    EVERY   INDUSTRY 

Consider    Fire  Protection 
in  Making  Your  Plans 

If  vou  are  planning  a  fac- 
tory provide  a  space  for 
a  LaFrance  No.  20  Chem- 
ical Engine,  for  it  is  simple 
in  construction  and  easy 
to  operate.  It  contains 
twenty  gallons  of  fluid 
forty  times  as  effective 
as  water  for  extinquishing 
fires.  It  is  made  by  the 
world's  largest  manufac- 
turer of  fire  apparatus, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  is  best 
for  effective  fire  fighting. 

Write  for  complete  information  in 
regard  to  this  and  our  other  appliances, 
such  ss  Hose,  Hose  Racks,  Reels,  Noz- 
zles, Axes  and  many. others. 

JiMERI(;AN[AFRANCEjlI^EENGINECOJ*lPANYjNC. 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


929  South  Hill  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


151  New  Montgomery 

Street,  San  Francisco, 

Calif. 


Residence  of  G.  TT.  Wattlex.  Garde 
Holli/wood,  Calif. 
Myron  Hunt  <£•  Elmer  Greij,  Architects 

Bay  State   Coating 

Permanent  beauty.  That's  the  kind 
that  one  or  two  applications  of  Bay 
State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating  im- 
parts to  all  walls  of  brick,  cement  or 
stucco.  It  waterproofs  them,  too.  No 
ram,  sun,  or  storm  affects  its  protection 
and  lasting  qualities. 

Your  choice  of  white  or  a  range  of 
colors.  'We  will  send  you  a  sample  of 
any  tint  you  wish.  Let  us  mail  you 
Booklet  No.  43.  It  shows  a  number  of 
Bay  State  Coated  Homes.  Drop  us  a 
postal  card  today. 

W^ADSWORTH,  HO'WLAND  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives 

JAMES  HAMBLY  &  SON 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


BAY  STATER 


A  FLOORING  for  discriminat- 
C-/^  ing  Architects  and  Builders, 
and  characteristically  a  Michigan 
product  in  every  way,  from  the 
excellence  °f  the  ^vood  itself  to 
the  Superior  tnillwork  and  careful 
grading. 

Strable  cTWfg.  Co. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBERo 

Phone,  Oakland  245 
511-545  FIRST  STREET        OAKLAND,  CAL 


WIRING 


Some  of  Our  Installations: 


Hotel  \yhitcomb 
Flood  Building 
Rialto  Building 
iMedical  Supply  De- 
pot, Mare  Island 
National  Carbon 
Company's  Factory, 
Crocker  Estate  Bldg. 


Children's  Hospital 
Calif.  Land  Shows 
Capital  Nat.  Bank. 
Sacramento 

Portola  Decorations 
Schoolhouses  and 
Firehoi'.scs  in  Oak- 
land and  S.  1-. 


185  Slevcnsoii   Slreol,  San  Francisco 
riioiK-  Doiifihi.-i  18:»2 


■\Vhen  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  masitzine. 
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ZOURI 


SAFETY    SASH    BARS 

Accepted  by  the  Insurance  Underwriters  for  Safety  Set- 
ting of  Plate  Glass  used  in  Store  Front  Contruction 

COBBLEDICK-KIBBE  GLASS  CO. 

175  JESSIE  ST.  WASHINGTON  AT  THIRD  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


POWER  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 

Preliminary  Estimates  Given  in  All  Types  SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

of  Buildings,  Towers  and  Bridges  Phone  Sutter  5478 


CHAS.  STOCKHOLM  &  SONS 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

849  MONADNOCK  BUILDING        Phone  DOUGLAS  4657       SAN  FRANCISCO 


John  Ringius  Company,  Inc.     "^^^^'^^'^^^^^of 

Multivane  Volume  Fans  and  Steel  Plate  Blowers  made  to  order        i^nCet  JVletal  F rOQUCtS 
any  size,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Plants  in  Theatres,      '       _  i     «, 

Schools,  Public  Buildings,  Etc.  Fans  ditkd  Blowers 

330  Ritch  Street  SAN    FRANCISCO    Phone  aar«eld  H08 


JOHN  M.  BARTLETT 

GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 

357    -    12th    ST.,    OAKLAND  Res.  Phone^BerkeUy  6884W 


E.  T.  LEITER  &  SONS 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

412  CALL-POST  BUILDING  Phone  SUTTER  1980  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHAS.  G.  FRIES.  TELEPHONE  SUTTER  5706  VICTOR  A.   KUEHN 

LIBERTY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

479  Sutter  St.      EleCtrical    Contractors       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^  ^  SAMSON     SPOT     SASH     CORD 

.^j^  ..     -^  ■*'*'  ""^ .         \'    ~^   ..       '  '"      ~^'  im^"^ 

euarLn«.d^^^Ve.''f;o!!?'=,n''-''"  ^•^'"";. ''""'>:  '^'-^iJ^'J  a"d  sn.outhly  finished.     Carefully  inspected  and 

by   our  trade  ma  L    the  rnV^'"'']^^     I"  °c'""5"J  '"^  *^7''''-        "^^^^^  ^e  distinguished  at  a  glance 
oy    our  traae-mark,  the  Colored   Spots.     Send  for  catalogue  and  sample •;. 

Pacific  Coast  Agent,  JOHN  T.   ROWNTREE.   Inc.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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YES,  THE  U.  S.  GOVERN^— ^      MENT  DID  CHANGE  ITS  MIND! 

The  specifications  on  the  TJ.  S.  Government  Building  at  Portland.  Oregon,  called  for 
the  tying  together  of  the  carrying  bar  and  lathing  bar  with  wire. 

We  submitted  our  system,  and  after  an  explanation  of  the  S.  S.  System  for  fastening 
bars,  the  engineers  and  government  officials  were  convinced  that  here,  at  last,  is  the  per- 
fect and  economical  system,  and  these  reasons  added  weight  in  deciding. 

It  is  a  positive  tie,  no  slipping  or  shearing. 

It  is  strong.  Smith  Emery  test  to  353  lbs.  before  failing. 

It  is  fast,  can  be  applied  on  the  bench  or  on  the  scaffold. 

Made  for  1  inch  carrying  bar  and  %  inch  lathing  bar  and  %  inch  carrying  bar  and  % 
inch   lathing  bar.     Can  be  used  for  wall  furring  as  well  as  for  ceiling  work. 

THE  STEEL  STUDDING  COMPANY 

Also    Manufacturers  of 

THE  PRONG  CHANNEL  FOR  SOLID  AND  HOLLOW  PARTITIONS 

Agents    Wanted    Everywhere  1216  Folsom   Street,   San  FranciscO 


A  TEN  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

is  back  of  this  roof  covering  and  it  costs  less  than 
other  roofing  materials 

2400  gallons  used  on 
the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

Bekin's  Warehouse 

is  waterproofed  with 
it. 

The  W.O.W.  Build- 
ing, Oakland,  is  roof- 
ed with  it. 

You  make  no  mistake 
when  you  specify 

LIQUID  ASBESTOS  PATCH-HOLE  CEMENT 

Write  for  sample  and  price  list. 

California    Plastic    Products    Company 

521  SHELDON  BUILDING,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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FOR  MODERN 
STORE  FRONTS 


pi, 


D 


A 


ummer  s  i^isappearmg  /\wnings 

Are  constructed  with  no  outside  attachments  below  awning  recess.  All 
mechanical  parts  entirely  concealed.  Send  for  Architects'  Sheet  showing 
specifications  for  recess  construction,  etc. 

W.A.PLUMMER  MFG.  CO.,  35-37  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 


JOHN  TRAYNOR 


CHARLES  HARCOURT 


OCEAN  SHORE  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Oil  Tanks,  Water  Tanks,  Pressure  Tanks, 
Air  Receivers,  Feed  Water  Heaters,  Breechings,  Smoke  Stacks,' 
Water  Pipe,  Boilers,  Retorts,  Digestors,  Pneumatic  Pressure 
Tanks,  Riveted  or  Oxy-Acetylene  Welded  Tanks,  and  dealers  in 
Boilers,  Tanks,  Pumps,  Engines,  Machinery,  Steel  Plates,  Shapes 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Government  and  Export  Orders 

OCEAN  SHORE  IRON  WORKS 


Office  and  Works:  550-558  EIGHTH  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


INO    GERA^S    HERE 

TjAws  Improved  Sanitary  Drinking 
■*•-■-  Faucet  eliminates  all  possibility  of 
contracting  disease  from  dirty  bulbs  or  un- 
sanitary bowls.  Provided  with  an  overhead 
cowl,  the  drinker's  lips  never  touch  the 
source  of  supply.  A  slanting  stream  throws 
the  water  from  right  to  left  and  away 
from  the  bubbler,  instead  of  straight  up  to 
fall  back  over  the  fountain  head.  Recom- 
mended for  Schools  and  Public  Play- 
grounds. A  type  used  extensively  by  the 
U.    S.   Government.      Manufactured   by 


Haws  Sanitary  Drinking 

1808  Harmon  Street,  Berkeley 


Faucet  Co.,  Inc. 

Phone  Piedmont  3742 


GLADDING.  McBEAN  &  CO. 

MANIFACTIRERS  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 

WORKS,  LINCOLN,  CAL. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  mat 
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SAVE  MONEY 

on 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

By  Specifying 


SCHOOL 


WARDROBES 

Equipped  with  Blackboards  and  Chalk  Rails 

DISAPPEARING  DOORS 


Send  for  further  information  to 

The  J.  G.  WILSON  CORPORATION 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WILSON  FOLDING  PARTITIONS  ROLLING  PARTITIONS 

ROLLING  STEEL  DOORS  AND  FOLDING  CASEMENTS 

Pacific  Coast  Office: 
600  Metropolitan   Building  Los  Angeles,    Calif. 

Also   Manufacturers  of 

DIFFUSELITE  BLINDS  AND  AWNINGS 

Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  San  Francisco  Theo.  F.  Snyder,  San  Diego  T.  G.  Bush  &  Co.,  Spokane 

F.W.  Farrington  &  Co.,  Portland  and  Seattle  Hawley-Richardson-Williams  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City 


FOLDING  PARTITION 


Wiien  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  niajjazine. 
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THE  TORMEY  CO. 

iMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiriiiiiiiriiiriii 

General 

Painters 

Phone  Franklin 
5  -  S  -  9  -  8 

iiiriiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiJiiijjriniiiiiiriiiiiiJiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiii 

1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Alvaline,  Cementoline 

and  other 
Jones- Duncan    Products 

MAGNER  BROTHERS 

PAINT  MAKERS 

Telephone:    Market   113 
414-424  Ninth  St.         San  Francisco 


HEATING=PLUMBING 

COMPLETE    PLUMBING   AND 

HEATING  SYSTEMS   INSTALLED 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF   BUILDINGS 

ALSO   l^OWER  PLANTS 

QILLEY  =  SCHMID  CO.,  Inc. 

198  OTIS  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tel.  MARKET  965 


"BLAZING"     THE     TRAIL 

We've  been  doing  it  for  many  years — giv- 
ing the  Sportsman  Better  Value  for  Quality 
than  he  ever  before  received.  "I'nhie  at  a 
Fair  Price"  in  everything  for  the  Sportsman. 


SKND    FOR    CATALOG 


T/ie  Srs'tT  of  Quality 


Phone  Douglas  3224 


Hunter  &  Hudson 

ENGINEERS 

Designers  of  Heating,  Ventilating 

and  Wiring  Systems.    Mechanical 

and    Electrical    Equipment  of 

Buildings. 

703  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 
BEAVER  GREENBOARD 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE 
AND  SUPPLIES- 
OFFICE,    BANK   AND 
COURTHOUSE   FURNITURE- 
THEATRE  AND 
AUDITORIUM  SEATING 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Go. 

677  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
434  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
432  -   14th  Street       -       OAKLAND,  Cal 


ELECTRICAL 


MECHANICAL 


Baldwin  Drew  Ward 

Gonsulting  Engineer 

Power  and  Industrial  Plants 


Associate  Member  A,  I.  E.  E. 
76  Eleventh  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

JOOST  BROS.,  Inc. 

SAN   FRANCISCO    AGENTS. 

We  Cairy  Complete  Stock: 

Fishing  Taclile^Guns — Mechanics'  Tools — 

Paints — Crockery  and  Glasswaro— Stoves — 

Household  Goods.       Telephone  Market  891. 

NO  BRANGH  STORE 

Mazda  Lamps  Electric  Goods 


When  writing-  to  Advertisers  pleas<»  mention  this   magazine. 
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A  Snow  White  Drain  Board 


PETRIUM  SANITARY  SINKS  are  made  in  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia and  are  non- porous,  non- absorbent  and  Lye- proof.  The 
entire  surface  of  the  drainboard  and  back  is  covered  with  a 
composition,  on  which  a  smooth,  glossy,  snow  white  finish  is 
apphed  mechanically  leaving  no  crevice  or  corners  in  which  dirt 
and  grease  can  collect  as  where  tile  or  wood  is  used. 

Can  be  installed  in  any  home  —  new  or  old. 


PETRIUM  SANITARY  SINK  COMPANY 

FACTORY  AND  OFFICE,  WEST  BERKELEY 

Agents  in  Principal  Coast  Cities 


Send  for  booklet 
and  Price   List. 


The  High  Cost  of  Building  Material 
Is  a  Strong  Argument  for  Economy 

Architects  may  keep  down  the 
Cost  by  Economizing  in  Space 


Portal  Wall  Beds 

are  timely  space  and  cost  savers, 
meeting  a  national  need.  Those  wno 
Avould  build  wisely  in  tnese  days 
of      soaring'      prices,     provide      for 

PORTAL  WALL  BEDS 
MARSHALL  &  STEARNS  CO. 

WALL  BEDS 

"HIGHEST  AWARD  ALWAYS" 


Hotel  Cecil,  San  Francisco, 
Equipped  with  Wall  Beds. 


1152   Phelan  Building 

San  Francisco 


1774  Broadway 

Oakland 
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A.  D.  COLLMAN 


P.  F.  SPEIDEL 


COLLMAN  AND  SPEIDEL 

GENERAL  CONSTRUCTION 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 

Telephone  SUITER  4858 MONADNOCK  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Franklin  548 


I.  R.  KISSEL 

Decorator,  Painter  and  Paperhanger 

1747  SACRAMENIO  ST.,  Bet.  Polk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ROBERT  TROST  phone  mission  2209 

General  Building  Contractor 

We  Specialize  in  High  Grade  Work  and  Employ  Skilled  26th  and  Howard  Streets 

Labor  in  every  Branch  of  the  Building  Industry.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


P.  A.  Palmer  Peter  Petersen  W.  L.  Kelly 

PALMER   &  PETERSEN 

Contracting  Engineers 

782-796  Monadnock  Building SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DEL  FAVERO  &.  RASORI 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

MEMBERS  OF  THES.  F.  BU ILDERS  EXCHANGE   AND   THE    BUILDING    INDUSTRIES  ASSN 

no  JESSIE  STREET SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

MONSON    BROS. 

GENERAL   CuNTRACTORS 

Telephone   Market  2693  ioao    d  ^   o  ,,  ^ 

1908  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco 


UNIT  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

ENGINEERING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

Telephone  Kearny  28  429-36   Phelan   Building,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.  D.  HANNAH 

Contractor  and  Builder 

OFFICE^     142  Sansome   Street  Telephone  Douglas  3895 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  BUILDERS  EXCHANGE.  180  JESSIE  STREET 
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MOUNT    DIABLO    CEMENT 

COWELL   SANTA  CRUZ   LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  AND  CEMENT   CO. 

Phone  Kearny  2095  No.  2  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Automatic  Fire  Sprinklers 

Protect  your  building  and  business  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire  and   reduce   your    Insurance  Rate. 

Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  ENGINEERS 

424-440  HOWARD  STREET  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 

SAN  FRANCISCO  272  STEUART  STREET 


LINOTILE 


'*  The  Floor  that's  Built  to  Fit  the  Room  " 

Furnished  and  Laid  by 

VAN  FLEET- FREEAR  CO. 

Telephone  :  61  New  Montgomery  Street 

Douglas  1227  San    Francisco,    California 


^awnee^ 


Factory  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY  San  Francisco  Office ; 

Berkeley,   Calif.  r  o  vr       •  ^^^  Jessie  Street 

of  California  .  Sutter  6700 


Berkeley  8710 


j^awneer^  j^awneer 

Store- Fronts  Simplex  Windows 

cAll  Metal  Mouldings  Weightless  cSi,  Reversible 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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I.  M.  SOMMERj) 

CONTRACTORS  &-  ENGINEERS 

Phone  Kearny  4582  401  BALBOA  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


K.  E.  PARKER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Phone  Sutter  5661  Room  515  Clunie  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

357  12th  Street,  Room  9,  Oakland,  Cal.  Phone  Lakeside  6750 


H.  H.  HILP,  Jr.  J.  FRANK  BARRETT 

BARRETT    &    HILP 


CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION    BUILDERS    GENERAI^_CONTRACTORS 
SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN   FRANCISCO  TELEPHONE  SUTTER  1168  or  116q 


Res.  Phone  Mission  5049 

JAMES  F.  SMITH  -  Plasterer 

273  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone  KEARNY  740  Member  Builders  Exchange 


STEELFORMS  Signify  ECONOMY,  RAPIDITY,  and  EFFICIENCY 

STEELFORM  CONTRACTING  COMPANY 

STEELFORMS  FOR  C.  B.  Hopkins,  C.  E.,  Manager  CONCRETE  JOIST 

CONCRETE  FLOOR 

BUILDINGS  681  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  CONSTRUCTION 


W.  C,  DUINCAIN  Sz  CO. 

508  Sharon   Bldg. 


General  Contractors      san  Francisco 


M.  E.  VUKICEVICH  SPENCER  B.  BAGGE 

VUKICEVICH  &  BAGGE 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Phone  Sutter  6700  Office,  Builders  Exchange,  180  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco 
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245  Market  St. 

S.  F.   Kearny  2028 


Standard  Fence  Co. 


310  Twelfth  St. 
Oakland  475 


WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

DESIGNERS  -  BUILDERS  WIRE  GRILL  WORK— WIRE  SCREEN 

FACTORY  PROTECTION  FENCE  FLEXIBLE  WIRE  CONVEYOR  BELT 

AVIARY  AND  TENNIS  COURT  FENCE  WIRE  SPECIALTIES 

320  North  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Phone  67188 


^  m  1        "^  FOR     CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

iJ^!^^  ^^l.  MB  ^%    ■     S       Cut  to   Length.    Fabricated.    Installed 

BADT-FALK    &    CO. 

Tel.  Douglas  3466         346  Call-Post  Bldg.,  74  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


BUILDING  DIRECTORIES  [K'fE?l\%^g''N"fe1.1JIS] 

FOR  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  SCHOOLS,  CAFETERIAS,  Etc. 
Bargains  Lists  for  Auto  Sales  Companies.    Sold  Outright. 

Go-Sign  and  Letter  Manufacturing  Co. 

1106  Franklin  Street  Oakland,  California 


D.  N.   &  E.  WALTER   &   CO. 

"SINCE  1858" 

r  TNOT  FTIMS CARPFTS     large  stoc.ks  carried 

l^li><Jl.ryULViC^       K^J\I\rr.  l  O        Estimates  furnished  on  request 


562-572  MISSION  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Merritt  668 


H.  N.  McNAB 

Hardwood  Floors  d^l^  Floor  Sanding 


2307  -  17th  cAve. 


Oakland,  Cal. 


Res.  Tel.  Merritt  3600 


HERBERT  BECKWITH 


Building     Construction 


Formerly  with 
ARTHUR  ARLETT 


323  Newton  Ave. 
Oakland 


D.  ZELINSKY  &  SONS 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

420  TURK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHARLEB  T.  PHILLIPS 

-      CDNSULTING   ENGINEER     ^ 


PACIFIC   BUILDING    

HEATING  VENTILATION 


-^—    SAN    FRANCI5CD 
WIRING  ILLUMINATIDN 
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Ideal  Air- Washers.  Ideal  Fruit-Dryers.  Fan  Systems  for  Heating,  Cooling  and  Drying. 

Ideal  Heating  and  Engineering  Co. 

Air-Conditioning,  Heating,  Cooling  and  Drying 

192    ERIE   STREET  Phone  Market  3708  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATINQ,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS— SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Illinois  Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Systems  of  Heating 

"TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  QUALITY" 

ILLINOIS   ENGINEERING   COMPANY 

JAS.  I.  KRUEGER,  Representative 
559-561   Pacific  Building,   San  Francisco  Telephone:  Kearny  3047 


HEATING 

VENTILATION 


FLOOR  AND  WALL  TILING  ..:^rl'^.T.t.. 
SCOTT   CO.,  Inc. 

Successor    to    JOHN    G.    SUTTON    CO. 
243    MINNA   STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 


ALEX  COLEMAN 

CONTRACTING  PLUMBER 

706  ELLIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  FRANKLIN  1006 


WM.  F.  WILSON  COMPANY 

MODERN  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 

Special  Systems  of  Plumbing  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Schools,  Colleges,  Office  Buildings,  Etc. 
Phone  Sutter  357  ,?28=330  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 


J.  C.  JAMES 


C.   DRUCKER 

JAMES  &  DRUCKER 

Plumbing— Heating  Contractors 

Phone  Market  275  450  Hayes  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Phone  Sutter  2646  STONE       CONTRACTORS 

Qen'l  Contractors  Assn,  San  Francisco  Main  Office.  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

Quames    Rocklin  and  Porterville  Telephone  Main  82 
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Bath  Room  Fixtures 

A  BATH  ROOM  should  be  just  as  true  an  ex- 
^-^^  pression  of  the  owner's  taste  and  individuality  as 
any  other  room  of  the  house. 

No  more  is  it  considered  a  luxury,  but  an  absolute 
necessity  to  your  health  and  comfort. 

Our  fixtures  reflect  the  finest  ideas  in  design  and  con- 
.  struction  as  related  to  sanitation,  .utility  and  service. 

To  give  this  subject  the  attention  it  demands,  you,- 
should  visit  our  display  rooms  at  64  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 

DEALERS  IN 

Plumbers'    Supplies,    Iron   Pipe  and   P'ittings, 

^\        Metals,  Steam,  Water   and  Hot   Air  Heating 

Apparatus,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Kitchen  Utensils. 

Show  Room,  64  SUTTER  SI REET 

Miin  Office  and  Warehouse, 

Sixth,  Townsend  an;,  Blrxo-'e  Streets,  Ssn  Francisco 


Designers  -  Fabricators  -  Erectors 
General  Plate  Work 


Hydro  -   Pneumatic    Pressure    Tanks  — 
Hemispherical  Bottom  Tanks  and  Towers 

—  Oil  and  Water  Tanks  —  Oil  Stills  — 
Pipe  Lines — -Smoke  Stacks — Well  Casing 

—  Rock    Screens  —  "Western"    Corru- 
gated  Culvert   Pipe. 


Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Company 


OF   CALIFORNIA 


444  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1758  NORTH  BROADWAY 
LOS  ANGELES 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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AMERICAN  BALL  VALVES 

"Durable  —  therefore,  Economical"  - —  Stands  the  Severest 
Tests  —  Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Architects  and  Engineers  of 
the  Country.    It   is  A  PERFECT   BALL-CLOSING  VALVE. 


WEMys»m_(s 


SOLE  AGENTS 

Phone  Sutter  4797 


502  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DON'T  NEGLECT  YOUR  HEATING  SYSTEM. 
THE  BEST  IS  NONE  TOO  GOOD! 

All  kinds  of  Galvanized  Iron  Work  —  Furnaces,  Pipes,  Ventilators  —  Sheet 
Metal  for  Planing  Mills,  Fruit  Dryers,  Rice  Mills.  Kitchen  Equipment,  in- 
cluding Steam  Tables,  Sinks,  Canopies,  Urn  Stands,  Etc. 

JAMES  A.  NELSON 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Contractor 
Phone,  Garfield  1959  517-519  SIXTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  H.  Bergstrom 
Eric  Lange 


Phone  Kearny  3526 


LANGE  &  BERGSTROM 

Building  Contractors 

(Established  1900) 


207-210  SHARON  BUILDING 
San  Francisco 


TIM  KEN  BUILDING 
San  Diego 


TELEPHONE  MISSION   1105 


Pacific  Foundry  Company 


CONTRACTORS'  SUPPLIES 

Hand  Hot  Rollers,  Tamping  Irons, 
Smoothing   Irons,    Sewer    Fittings 


Send  for  Bulletins 


I  (Sill  and  Harrison  Sts.,    San  Francisco 


C.  DRUCKER 


J.  C.  JAMES 


JAMES  &  DRUCKER 

PLUMBING— HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 


Phone 
Market  275 


450  Hayes  Street 
San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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TU£C  '"S^i^ 


E"' 


'HE  cleaner  that  reduces  building  maintenance  expense 
by  keeping  floors,  walls,  stairways,  merchandise  and 
other  stocks,  carpets,  furniture  and  furnishings  free  from  dust 
and  dirt.  No  other  cleaning  device  or  dust  removal  method 
is  so  thorough,  efficient,  and  economical.  Investigate  your- 
self and  invite  your  client  to  do  so.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog  and  full  information. 


THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO 


CANTON,  OHIO. 
Canadian  Plant:   Toronto,  Ont, 


BARKER  BROS. 
724  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  niaKa/.ine. 
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POSITIVE  ELECTRIC  INTERLOCK 


(BAR  LOCK  TYPE) 

Prevents  Elevator  Accidents  Occurring  at  the  Entrance  Door 


Approved  by  National  Underwriters  Laboratories — Meets  requirements  of  Elevator  Safety  Orders  of 
Industrial  Accident  Commission,  State  of  California 

ELEVATOR  SUPPLIES  COMPANY,  Inc.     ly^^I^c^il^E^"^ 

Capital  $1,000,000  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  Surplus  $1,122,000 

THE  FIDELITY  AND  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Prompt    Service    for 

BONDS  AND   CASUALTY   INSURANCE 

203-206  Merchants  Exchange  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ANY  PLACE  ANY  TIME  PROMPTLY  "We  Serve  You" 

JOHN  H.  ROBERTSON 

Successor  to  Robertson  &  Hall 

GENERAL    INSURANCE 

Phone  Sutter  2750  621  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 


COINTRACT    BOINDS 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  of  every  kind. 

C.  K.  BENNETT,  Manager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 


Telephone  Kearny   14S2 


622  Insurance  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


PACiriC     DEPA.RTIV1EINT 


Globe  Indemnity  Company 

BONDS  and  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  for  CONTRACTORS 

FRANK  M.  HALL,  formerly  Robertson  &  Hall,  Mgr. 
1 20  Leidesdorff  Street  Phone  Sutter  2280  SAN     FRANCISCO 

National  Surety  Company  of  New  York 

The  World's  Largest  Surety  Company  Assets  over  $20,000,000 

Pacific  Coast  Department:  105  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Frank  L.  Gilbert,  Vice-President  Phone,  Sutter  2636 


PHONE   DOUGLAS  2370 


McLERAN  &  PETERSON 


GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 


HEARST  BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


L.  J.  RUEGG 


J.  B.  RUEGG 


Phone  Douglas  1599 


RUEGG  BROS. 

CONTRACTORS  AND   BUILDERS 

719  Pacific  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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For  Concrete 
Reinforcement 

Square,  Deformed  and  Cold  Twisted,  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 

General  Office,  Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco.    Phone  Sutter  1564 

Sales  Office,  Rialto  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO  ROLLING    MILLS: 

Sales  Office.  Union  Oil  Building,  LOS  ANGELES  SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO.  .  .    .  .  .  ....  .CAL. 

Saes  Office  ..  SEATTLE,  WASH.  SEATTLE,  WASH .  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors  ! 

The  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc.,  and  SUNSET  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

have  consolidated  under  the  name  of 

ABBOTT- BRADY  PRINTING  CORPORATION 

460  Fourth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

HE  Binding  of  Magazines  and  Periodicals 
will  continue  as  one  of  Our  Specialties; 
also  Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting. 


S" 


Reprinting  of  The  Architect  and  Engineer  Advertisements  for  Circular  or  File  Use 


2^u^l  ?;  MacGruer  )  Members  of  Builders  Exchange 
Robert  M.  Simpson   \ 

MacGruer  &  Simpson 

CONTRACTING  PLASTERERS 


PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Cement,  Stucco  and  Artificial  Stone 

540  Call-Post  Building,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Sutter  5688 


Detroit  Jewel  Gas  Ranges 

FOR  HOME,    RESTAURANT,    HOTEL   AND    CLUB 

We  carry  a  Full  Line  of  Stock  Sizes 
SELLING  AGENTS 

NATHAN  DOHRMANN  CO. 

Geary  and  Stockton  Streets,  San  Francisco 

PARMELEE -DOHRMANN  CO. 

436-444  S.   BROADWAY,  LOS  ANGELES 


^^  Iku    wriliiii^    to    .\iKcrlisers    please    iiicnlicm    this    nia.n;izinc. 
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CALIFORNIA  Artistic  metal  <^  wire  co. 

^  J. T.  MCCORMICK.  PRESIDENT 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND   BRONZE  ^ 

J     34-9-365  SEVENTH   ST        SAN   FRANCISCO     t, 


MORTENSON   CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H.  MORTENSON.  Pres.        CHAS.  G.  MORTENSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr. 

OFFICE  AND  SHOPS:     CORNER    1  9TH  AND   INDIANA  STREETS 

Phone:     Mission  5033  SAN  FRANCISCO.  Cal. 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Owning  and  operating  at  Knowles,  Madera  County,  the  largest  Quarry  in  the  world 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STONE  WORK 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Exclusive  Monuments  and  Mausoleums 

Main  Office  and  Yard:    No.  1  and  3  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California 

Also  at  1350-Palmetto  Street,  Los  Angeles 


CAEN  J^l  A.  KNOWLES 

ST.  ONE  fg^  CONTRACTOR  and  PLASTERER 

A  refined,   elegant,  \jl^^ 

interior  finish.  t^^%  ^^^  Call-Post  Building  San  Francisco 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  IRON  WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

1541-1549  HOWARD  STREET,  BETWEEN  11th  AND  12th  STREETS 
Tel.  Market  5445  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Mission  58  A.  A.  Devoto,  President 

CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Office  2050  BRYANT  STREET 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
SERVES  IN  CONSERVATION 

Through 

ASBESTOS  and  its  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 


SCHRADER  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  CONTRACTORS 
Fire  Escapes,  Waterproof  Trap  Doors,  Ornamental  Iron  Work 


1247-1249  HARRISON  STREET 
Bet.  8th  and  9th 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Telephone  Market  337 
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THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
Auditorium  Seating 


MAPS 

GLOBES 

ATLASES 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

985  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


222-224 

S.  Los  Angeles   St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  W.  Commercial 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


524  W.  Washington 
Street,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ,, 


Califbrtiia 
Redwood 

BLOCK  PAVING 

California  Red  wood  Blocks, 
dipped    in    asphaltum,    stand 
heavy  traffic  —  outlive  asphalt, 
brick  or  concrete. 
Noiseless,  dustless,  sanitary. 
Reasonable  in  first  cost  and 
have  longer  life — maintenance 
practically  nothing. 
Redwood   contains  a   natural 
preservative  —  no  artificial  pre- 
servative required. 
Resists  rot  and  fire,  permanent 
in  shape. 

Redwood  Block  Flooring  used 
in  the  Palace  Hotel,  Union  Iron 
Works,  Moore  &  Scott  Iron 
Works,  all  of  San  Francisco. 
Write  for  free  booklet  and  full 
information. 


CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 
San   Francisco. 


*J^i&&^-jSm»SSitk^^ 


Formal  Garden  Effects 


may  be  obtained  on  your  Country 
Estate  within  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years. 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  CO. 

141  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 
Telephone   Douglas  4442 


CRANE 

CAST    IRON 
BRASS 
CAST   STEEL 
FERROSTEEL 

FLANGED   FITTINGS 

We  have  the  largest  line  of  patterns 
for  flanged  fittings  for  low  pressure, 
standard,  extra  heavy,  hydraulic,  su- 
perheated and  extreme  hydraulic  pres- 
sures, ranging  in  size  from  one-inch 
to  sixty-inch,  and  for  working  pres- 
sures from  fifty  pounds  to  three  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  dimensions  of  the  low  pressure, 
standard  and  extra  heavy  fittings  are 
in  accordance  with  the  1915  American 
.Standard. 

Castings  for  special  fittings  also  may 
be  made  at  a  minimum  expense  owing 
to  our  large  equipment  of  special  pat- 
terns which  may  be  altered  at  very  low 
cost. 

CRANE    CO. 

PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 


When    writing   to    .Advertisers    iilcasi'    mcntinn    lliis    magazine. 
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*  Telephone 

DOUGLAS 
2046 


Butte    Klectrical    Equipment    Company 

BEECO 


TRADE     MARK  -  REG. 


530 

FOLSOM 

STREET 


CONTRACTORS  FOR  POWER  LIGHTING 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTALLATIONS 

For  the  convenience  and  guidance  of    our  customers, 
we  have  adopted    BEECO  as  our  trade  name. 


Safety  Electric  Company 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


SWITCHBOARDS 
SAFETY    SWITCHES 
SAFETY   CONTROLS 


SECO 


PANEL  BOARDS 
SAFETY  PANELS 
KNIFE  SWITCHES 


59-65  Columbia  Square  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephone  Market  2949 


L.   SIEBERT 


J.  GENSLER 


Drendell  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Incorporated 


SWITCHBOARDS,  PANEL  BOARDS,  KNIFE  SWITCHES, 
CABINETS,  THEATRE  INSTALLATIONS, 
PROTECTIVE  POWER  PANELS 


1345-1353  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Market  1753 


MEYERS 

Electric  Safety 
SWITCHES 

EXTERNALLY    OPERATED 

Switch  on  the  right  is  controlled    by 

Handle  on   Front  of  Door,    allowing 

—  face  of   switch    to   be   set   flush    with 

Knock  outs  on  Top,  Bottom  and  Side      finish  of  wall, 

controlled  by  Handle  on  side  of  Box 

Western  Electric  Safety  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.        247  Minna  Street 


Phone 
Sutter 
3008 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine 
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BUTTE  fM^rJ^c^"  DOUGLAS  145 

(Paul  C.  Butte)  at  it  since  1904 
WIRING  FOR  BUILDINGS 

534  Folsom  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO 


H.  S.  TITTLE 

CONTRACTING  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

766  FOLSOM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  SUTTER  4278 


To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

[IiIjiT      Our  most  particular  attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 
"^^  work  of  any  nature  with  "QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 

Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY   ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  Bldg.)  San  Francisco,  Phone  Sutter  521 


San  Francisco,  Gal.  Oakland,  Gal.  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369  589  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Phone  Market  2541  M.   FLATLAND 

GLOBE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Everything  Electrical 

ELECTRIC  SUPPLIES 

1959  Mission  Street,  bet.  15th  and  16th  SAN  FRANCISCO 

E.  E.  BROWNE  Telephone  Douglas  976  C.  A.  LANGLAIS 

BROWNE-LANGLAIS  ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

213  Minna  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO 


M.  E.  RYAN 

Electrical  Contractor 

Phones:    Store,  Red.  250J  216  Main    Street 

Residence,  Red.  250M  REDWOOD  CITY,    GAL. 

Thomas  J.  Bennett  Edward  W.  Lauer 

Rex  Electric  and  Engineering  Co. 

Contracting  and  Repairing 

253  Minna  Street  Telephone  Sutter  2148  San  Francisco 
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Oakland  540 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Electrical  House  in  the  State 


MOTORS        Lighting  Fixtures        Construction 


BOUGHT  —  SOLD 
RENTED— REPAIRED 


Manufactured 


MAINTENANCE 
SUPPLIES 


Estimates  and  engineering  data  cheerfully  furnished 

SPOTT  ELECTRICAL  CO 

Yours  for  Service 


16th  &  CLAY  STREETS 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


IN^TI 


dtml  NOT  CRai 


Modern  Flooring  Requirements 

<IIn  this  day  of  modern  building  construction,  sanitaiy  and  fireproof  requirements  are 
sought  by  the  architect  in  building  specifications. 

Klingstone  Sanitary  Flooring  Rates  82/^ 

—Cork  tile,  72%;  linoleum,  70%;  oak  or  maple,  63%;  white  pine  62%;  marble,  52%; 
rubber  tile,  49%;  clay  tile,  43%;  terrazo  43%;  Portland  Cement  concrete,  42%;  com- 
mon brick  rating  25%.-  f  KLINGSTONE  SANITARY  FLOORING  is  being  extens- 
ively used  in  modern  office  buildings,  schools,  hospitals,  factories,  churches,  railroad 
cars,  steamships,  hotels,  public  buildings,  theatres,  banks,  stores,  restaurants,  cafes, 
garages,  dairies,  creameries,  high-class  residences  and  apartment  houses. 

f  GUARANTEE.  —  We  rigidly  guarantee  our  KLINGSTONE  Sanitary  Flooring,  and 
where  applied  according  to  our  printed  specifications,  will  replace,  free  of  charge,  any 
defective  mateiial,  including  labor  for  installing  same. 

NATIONAL  MAGNESITE  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

833  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  tbjo  magazine. 
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JAEGER  CONCRETE  MIXING  AND  PLACING  PLANT 

^^^^^^^                    The  Big  Time  and  Money  Saver 

^ffl 

ffl^^^S^^^B 

^j  1           '^^^1°'*°====^^    All  Sizes  and  Models  in  Stock 

ii^P 

tf^fci^^^^  Edward  R.  Bacon  Company 

[i^iiiiii'UL 

^^m^^"^^                         51  Minna  St.    165  E.Jefferson  St. 

[jl|_^^^D                             --— -                   SAN  FRANCISCO              LOS  ANGELES 

CONTRACTOR'S     MACHINERY 

RANSOME  MIXERS  OSHKOSH  MIXERS 

INSLEY  SPOUTING  PLANTS 

OSHKOSH  EVEREADY  SAW  RIQS  INSLEY  STEEL  CARS  and  TRACKS 

HOISTING  BUCKETS,  HOPPERS,  GATES,  ETC. 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  HOISTS 

EVERYTHING  USED  BY  CONTRACTORS 

CARRIED     IN    STOCK     BY 

GARriELD  8c  CO. 

Hearst  Buildins,  San  Francisco  Phone  Sutter   1036 


NOVO  HOIST  —  TYPE  T. 


NOVO  ENGINES 

ALWAYS 

SATISFY 

BUILT  IN  SIZES 
IH  TO  15  H.  P. 

We  have  a  Hoist  for  every  reqmrement  of 
the  Mine,  Factory  or  Contractor. 


NOVO  OUTFITS 

comprise    Contractor's  Pumps— Hoists 
Compressors— Saw  Rigs,  Etc. 


STOCKS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND 


SMITH  -  BOOTH  -  USHER-  CO. 

PUMPS  —  ENGINES  —  MOTORS  —  MACHINERY  —  SUPPLIES 


San  Francisco 

50-60  Fremont  St.     Sutter  952 


Taft 
Supply  Row 


Los  Angeles 

228  Central  Ave.    M2695 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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School  and  Theatre 

SXAQES     AIND     EQUIPMENT 
FTvuTTisJ    u~     I?  T       A    r^   i~^  scervic  coivipain  y.  inc. 

Jl/UWIJN      W.       p      \j    t\     VT    VT  400  Pantages  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1638  Long  Beach  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MILLWORK   Manufactured   and   Delivered  Anywhere 

Plans  or  Lists  sent  us  for  Estimates  will  have  Careful  and  Immediate  Attention. 

^nSJS^Si'r'^^^^DUDFIELD  LUMBER  CO.  irc^UTupt. 

MAIN  OFFICE,  YARD  AND  PLANING  MILL  —  PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 


FRANK    PORTMAN 

MILL  AND  CABINET  WORK 

Window  Frames  and  Inside  Finish  A  Specialty 
Band  Sawing,  Sticking    and    Sand   Papering 
1618-20  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  Park  6204 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

MOULDINGS 

IN   STOCK 


A.  C.  SCHINDLER.  President.  CHAS.  F.  STAUFFACHER,  Secretary 

TUB   HIINK  iSr  SCHIINDL.ER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 
BANK,  OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 
SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

218-2^    THIRTEENTH  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO.   CAL 

Bet.  Mission  and  Howard  Sts.  Telephone:  Market  474 


O.  BAMANN,  President  ERNEST  HELD,   Vice-President 

HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  545  BRANNAN  ST.  Phone  Keamy  1514  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOORS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  a  Specialty  SAN  FRANCISCO 177  Stevenson  Street 

MAIN  OFFICE:  OAKLAND 1001  Franklin  Street 

SANTA    ri  ADA      r&f  BERKELEY 2143  Center  Street 

SAIMA   CLAKA,    CAL.  SAN  JOSE 16    N.  First  Street 

MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES  — CABINET  WORK  OF 
GUARANTEED  QUALITY— CHURCH  SEATING 

_  ,      .  ..     ,  Office  and  Factory: 

Telephone  Market  8692  ^^  Ra„S,h  g^    B^,  7,^  ^„ ^  ^^^  g^^     S^^  Francisco 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Gon^ruction  Co. 

(D.  J.  DOLAN) 

Lumber,  Lath,  Nails,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows 
and  Plumbing  Supplies,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Phone  Market  4264 Office  and  Yard,  1607-1639  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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LEFAX 

LEAF  +  FACTS 

Pocket  Cyclopedias 

The  facts  that  you  want  instantly  available 
are  not  the  same  ones  that  some  one  else 
in  your  profession  might  desire.  That's 
why  LEFAX  is  made  Loose  Leaf.  You 
file,  in  whatever  order  you  wish,  those 
sheets  of  facts  that  you  want  to  have  con- 
stantly at  hand.  If  you  wish,  you  may  also 
file,  in  the  same  book,  sheets  for  keeping 
data,  for  figuring,  etc. 

LEFAX  sets  cost  but  SOc.  and  $L00.  You 
cannot  fully  appreciate  their  handiness — 
their  value — until  you  use  them.  Ask  us 
about  them. 

SCHWABACHER-FREY  STATIONERY  CO. 

PRINTERS    LITHOGRAPHERS    STATIONERS 
611  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Steam  Heating 
and  Ventilating 


For  Commercial  and 
Public  Buildings 


Furnace  Heating 

For  the  Home 


Mangrum  &  Otter,  Inc. 

827-831  Mission  Street 
Phone  Kearny  3155  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"Talk  — Don't  Walk" 

Baker,  Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co.;  California 
Packing  Corporation;  J.  Barth  &  Company; 
Robert  Dollar  Company;  Bass-Hueter  Paint 
Co.;  Sperry  Flour  Company,  So.  Vallejo; 
J.  D.  &  A.  B.  Spreckles  Securities  Co. 
WHY  are  the  above  firms  using  the  AUTOMATIC 
PRIVATE  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM? 


Balfour,  Guthrie  Co.;  Howard  Automo- 
bile Company;  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital 
KNOW  WHY,  and  are  also  installing  the 
AUTOMATIC  PRIVATE  TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM. 


DIRECT- LINE 
TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

Telephone  Electrical  Engineers 

THEODORE   HAEE.   MANAGER 

320  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Dou^as  722 

Have  you  read  "A  Pair  of  Wires  and  A  Dial  1" 


ROBERTS 
MFG.  CO. 

Lighting  Fixtures 
Electric  Appliances 
Incandescent  Lamps 


WILLYS  FARM  LIGHTING 
AND   POWER  PLANTS 


663  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Washed  Gravel  and  Sand 

Quality       For  Concrete  Construction       Service 

Thoroughly  Washed  and  Accurately  Graded — An  Ideal  Concrete  Aggregate 


%^ 


^ 


r^^^\ 


View  of  Plant  at  Niles 

California  Building  Material  Co. 

Plants  at  Eliot  and  Niles,  Cal.  500  Call  Building, San  Francisco 


Otis  Elevators 


¥AeV/ORtDS  WORD  fin- 


ELEVATOR  SAFETY 


THE  Architect  or  Engineer  can  spe- 
cify "Otis  Elevators"  assured 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  Otis 
Elevator  Company  extends  beyond 
satisfactory  installation.  Buildings 
equipped  with  Otis  Elevators  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  the  prompt  service 
and  careful  inspection  rendered  by 
any  of  our  hundred  offices.  Such  ser- 
vice means  your  clients'  gratitude. 


Otis  Elevator  Company 

OfiBces    in    All    Principal    Cities    of     tiie    World 

2300  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


When   writing   to   Advertisers   please   mention   this   magazine. 
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